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TO THE PORE ICpini>: x 


I AM informed by the Proprietors of this 
work, that the nineteenth impression has had | 
4 more rapid sale than any former one, 
‘and thata New Edition. js already required. 

— “Phis fact fur rnishes a decisive proof that the 
DOMESTIC MEDICINE, notwithstanding 
the many attempts to supplant it by medical 
publications on a popular plan, still- conti- 
nues to be deemed by the pubke a valuable 

and useful Book, 


Public: opinion is perhaps the best criterion 
_Of general utility. Under the: sanction of that 
_opinion, I consider- it as my peculiar duty to 
endeavour by every means in my power, td 
maintain the claim of this work to 2 con- 
tinuance of that general approbation, with 
which it has for a period of more than thirty 
"years been. eminently distinguished.—I ‘theres — 
fore willingly embrace the opportunity new 
presented to me.of making such additions as. 

a | a gut i may 


f} 


‘ (2 M1 } 
may in some measure tend to keep the gener al 
spirit of this work on a level with the im- 


-provements which are daily oe place in 


the science of medicine. 


Of some complaints hitherto omitted, I 
“know it was my Father’ 5 intention to have 


bi inser ted’ an account ina futuré e Edition. F rom 


_ notes found among his papers, combined with 
“the result of my own observations, I have 
drawn up a history of the symptoms and 


_most approved treatment of Cuorea or ST. 
iVrrus’s Dance, Fisruva tn Ano, and a 
- peculiar kind of epidemic sore throat, named 
‘the Mumps, which occasionally makes its 


appearance in this country, at distant inter- 
vals of time and place. | 


Additions to cther articles of inferior im- 
portance, will also be found under their 
{ 


. respective heads. 


Various affections of the lungs, comprised 
under the general denomination of consump- 


“tion, too frequently prove fatal to the youth of 
_ ‘this country, at an age, when life is, for many 
"reasons, peculiarly valuable. The remarks, 
i, Oi vie Gee : which 


uf 


(vi) 

which I have ventured to introduce on the 
means of detecting, and counteracting, the 
early tendencies to this complaint, originated 
in some apprehensions entertained ¢oncerning 
my own health at a former period of life, and 
they have since been matured by more extensive 
experience. They will not, therefore, I trust, be 
considered as misplaced in a work which is 
not less immediately directed to the prevention, 
than it is to the cure, of disease. ‘To distin- 
-guish the new. matter from the original 
work, I have thought it right to mark these 
‘additions, whether occurring in the text, or in 

form of notes, with the initials of my name. 


> Percy-ftreet, Lonnow. A. P. BUCHAN. 
June 1807. 3 : es 
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Omnes homines artem medicam ndfle oportet. Sapientie 
cognitioncm médicinz fororem ac eontibernalem effe puto. 
te “Hippocrates. 


Primoque medendi {cientia, fapientie pars habebatur.-—— Ra- 
tionalem quidem puto medicinam effle debere. | CELsus. 


Quemadmodum fanitas omnium rerum pretium excedit, omnit- 
que felicitatis fundamentrm eft, ita fcientia vitz ac fanitatis 
‘guende omnium nobiliffima, owntbufque hominibus commenda- 


tiffma effe debet. “ ‘ Horr wan. 


= a 


‘Sir JOSEPH BANKS, Bart. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
: ‘i 


ESR eee pee 
a) lee Domestic Menicine having beer 

honoured, on its first appearance, with the 
"patronage of your learned and worthy Prede 
cessor, the late Sir Joun PRINGLE, I beg leave, . 
in a more improved state, ta dedicate it to you, 
as a small but sincere testimony of ‘that vene- 
ration and esteem with which I have long 
beheld the man who, born to ease and affluence, 
had resolution. to encounter the dangers of 
unknown n seas and distant climes, In pursuit of 
useful Science ; and whose constant object has 
been to render that Science subservient to the 
happiness and civilization of Society. Aly 


I have the honour to be,_with great respect, 
SIR, | 
~ ‘Your most obedient Servant, 


Lonpow, : W. BUCHAN, . 
Noy. 10, 1783. - ae 7 | 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


~ 


THE EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 


‘ ; % 
ae 


| THE learned said elegant trait feems to have 


thought it a matter of nofimall complaint, that an au- 
thor, after having written a book, fhould be obliged to 
write another to explain it. Yet, in the difcuffion of - 


Subjects which immediately concern the health and hap- 


pinefs of the human fpecies, it is of j importance to leave _ 
nothing obfcure or doubtful, but to place every tr uthin. 
fo ftrong and clear a light, as to prevent the pofibility 


_of the leaft mifconception or miftake. 


‘Befides, with whatever induftry and exaGnefs a me- 


~ dical writer ‘may prepare his firft eflays for the public : 
_ eye, he will find in the courfe of farther practice, many 


things to correct, others to illuftrate, and, perhaps, a 


~ fome valuable difcoveries to introduce. The art or fcience, 
_ of which he treats, is in a perpetual progrefs to perfec- 
tion. Ifhis writings do not breathe the fame {pirit, it is 


plain that he is either too proud to retract former errors, — 


~ or too indolent to avail himfelf of new obfer vations gon 


experiments. . | ile 
As gratitude alfo is fuppofed to be a greater {pur to. 


exertion than even reafon itfelf, I have a {till more 


| powerful motive hen any a the PREECE: for ufing 


hight, od | my 


$i ADVERTISEMENT. 


f 


¥: : 


my beft endeavours to make every new edition of this 
work more worthy of the public favour. It has met 
with the moft flattering reception in every part of the 
Britifh empire; and fome writers of the firft medical © 
eminence in Europe have enlarged the {phere of its po- 
pularity, by tranflating it into the languages of their re- 
fpe€tive countries. J feel the full force of fo {trong an. 
Mcitement, to redouble my efforts, and, as far as Lam 


able, to make improvement keep pace with the te 


_extenfion of fuch liberal patronage. 


i 


But while my warmeit acknowledgments are due to 
my generous friends, | muft not omit taking notice of 
fome obligations 1 am under to my adverfaries alfo. On 
my firft attempt to give a familiar form to medical ad- 

ice, and to explain what every body ought to know 


‘in language which every body could underftand, envy, 


felfithnefs, and arrogance took the alarm. - All the ftores 


of maligaant invention were exhauited, to blacken the 
character of the author, to lower the public opinion of 
his integrity, as well as ‘af his ta wents, and totally to 
deftroy his pretenfions to honeft fame. I thank thofe 


gentlemen for having taken fo much pains to excite 


attention to my book; and hope they will not think 
this expreflion of my gratitude ironical, when Taffure 

them, that the fale of above a hundred thoufand | 
copies of this work has not been Iefs promoted by 
their illiberal abufe, than by the kindeft teltimonies of 


} applaute. 


There is athe defcription of perfons, whom Tcan- 


not treat with fo much pleafantry , as they have left no 
neans untried to make the credit of my book fab. 


fi 


evi ent. 
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ores to their private intereft, at the expence of both 
my fame and fortune. I mean the Invaders of Lite- 
~ rary Property, who firk endeavoured to mutilate, 
mangle, and disfigure the work, in hopes of being able 
' to conceal their fraud, and give the pirated jumble fome 
appearance” of originality by a little alteration of the 
title-page, and a {tring of prefatory falfehoods*. Hay. 
ing completely failed in a great number of thefe at- 
tempts, they now have recourfe to a {till more fhame- 
lefs mode of proceeding, and pretend to publifh the 
«© Domestic Mzpicine” itfelf, with bold claims to 
confiderable improvements! A fingle glance, however, 
is fuflicient to dete&t the flimfy artifice. 

JA order to evade the law, by acting under the fanc. 
tion of an old ftatute for limiting the period of copy 
right, they have reprinted: the early copies of m y 
book, publifhed between thirty and forty years ago, 
aiokt to fay nothing of inaccuracies, did not contain. 
above half the matter inferted in the later editions. 
Thus they have in reality fuppreffed what I had been 
conftantly endeavouring ‘to correét, i improve, and en. 
_ large. Voreleeing, however, that, in confequence of all » 
thefe omiffions, the fize of the book, when compared 

i with mine, would expofe the deception even to perfong 
incapable of examining the contents, they increafed the 
bulk of the volume by additions, which betray an igna- 
eb hot only of medicine, but of language, 


* < Like Gipfies, left the ftolen brat be known, 
-<® Defacing firft, then claiming for theit own,”? 


gor ae Ie 
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xiv ADVERT ISEMENT. 


~ ¥t Is not iiects thag any great “impreffion can be ‘init . 
en fuch charatters by the force of ridicule, elfe I fhould 
compliment them on their extreme modefty in taking 
out of the hands of an author, whom they profefled to 
admire, the right of improving his own works. They 
wifhed, no. doubt, to relieve him from the trouble. 
‘Their generofity went fill farther, and made them affix’ 
his name to their curious refearches, and to the novel 
beauties of their ftyle, which adorn and illuftrate ev ery” 
page. He may, indeed, think them too civil by half, in 
placing their miftakes to the fame account, and inducing 
_ the public to rely on every thing fuppofed to come from 
him, though pregnant with the greateft danger. 

_ 1 fhould alfo pay. due praife to the legal threwdnelfs 
et thofe gentlemen, in laying hold of the mot im- 
perfect editions of my book, and leaving out all the 
fubfequent remarks, rather than violaté the laws of their 
country. As to the infringement of property, or the 
injury) which the reputation of the Author migh fuftain 
from his being made refponfible for their blunders, the 
old ftatute ‘they confulted, being filent on thefe points, 
‘Jed them to conceive that they had a right to publifh, 
under the fanction of his name, the injudicious compila- 
tions of any unfortunate hireling. 

Ttis not very ealy to put me out of humour. Iam 
much more inclined. to amufe myfelf and the reader with 
laughable ftri€tures on fuch frauds and follies. It would 
be no difficult matter, however, were the fubjeé to be 
ferioufly treated, to fhew how inconfiftent it is with com- 
mon fenfe and common jultice, that property acquired by 

| . the 


ADVERTISEMENT, ae 


the labour of the hand fhould be more permanent or bet- 
ter protected, than f that which i is derived from the labour 
of the head. Yet the one is perpetual and well- fecured, 


_ while the other is confined to a very fhort period, and 


— Jeft almoft defencelefs. In vain does the man of genius 


endeavour to imprefs upon his works the {tamp of im- 


| mortality ; if he lives but a-few years, he may fee them 


Cut to pieces, without any means of redrefs, and his 
very name made ufe of to give currency to tag 1 
contemptible forgeries... 

The affection of a parent fora darling child has eae 
been ufed to illuftrate an author’s fond attachment to his 


- writings. What then muft be the emotions of the latter 
when he finds a changeling fubftituted for the genuine 
offspring « of his brain, or fees, as it were, his mental pro- 


geny {tripped of their rights and honours by the {pu- 


Tious iffue of a pretender! 


When we confider this matter in another light, ms 


a make a fair eftimate of the time and money expended in 


the cultivation of fuch talents as may qualify a man to 
write for the inftruction, or the rational entertainment of 
fociety, we fhall be ftruck with the injuftice of robbing 
him of the fair fruits of his labour. Small as his emo- 
luments may be,they are not fufficiently guarded by law, 
The aéts relative to this fubjeCt were made when literary 


property was not deemed of much value, and confe-— 


quently little care taken to fecure it. They fhould 
therefore be revifed; for while the exaét letter of the 
law protects the property of authors oaly for a fhort 


term of years, it isnot in the power of a judge, however 


oF upright, 


” 


ries: cs impoftors.: 


* . ADVERTISEMENT. 


upright, to give ample redrefs of any wrong dotie theni 


afterwards. Every author ought to Yetain an excluifive 


right in his own compofitions during his natural life at 


lealt ; and, perhaps, were the queftion to be brought 


before the tribunal of reafon, no fatisfactory caufe could 
be affigned, why the advantages which we derive from 
the gifts of heaven, ought not to defcend to our patie 
rity, as well as revenues arifing from gifts of the crown.” 
‘T'cannot conclude, without informing the public, 
that, befides the corrections and improvements, I have 


enlarged the prefent edition by the introduction of above 


a hundred pages of new matter, including a complete 


“Chapter on Sea: bathing, and the Ule of the Mineral 
“Waters, which will enable-every purchafer of this work 


eafily to diftinguith the genuine from {purious and im- 
perfee copies, and’ probably fave the health and lives 
of numberlefs individuals from poe made the fport of 
a BUCHAN. 


PERCY-STREET, 


January 3, 1893. 
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ps ee I firtt fignified my intention of publifhing 
VW the following theets, I was told by my friends it 
would draw on me the refentmeént of the whole Faculty. 
As I never could entertain fuch an unfavourable idea, I 
was refolved to make the experiment, which indeed 
came out pretty much as might have been expe@ed: 
Many whole learning and liberality of fentiments do 
honour to medicine, received the book ima manner 
which at once fhewed their indulgence, and the falfity of 
the opinion that every Phyfician wifbes to conceal his ari 3 
while the more felfifh and narrow-minded, generally the 
moit numerous in every profeflion, have not failed to 
perfecute both the book and its author, sie ie 
, . The reception, however, which this Work has met 
with from the Public, merits my moft grateful acknow- 
ledgments. As the beft way of exprefiing thefe, I have | 
endeavoured to render it more generally ufeful, by en- 
larging the prophylawis, or that part which treats of 
preventing. difcaies; and by adding many articlés 
which had been entirely omitted in the former impref= 
fions. It is needlefs to enumerate thefe additions + J 
fhall only. fay, that I hope they willbe found real im- 
provements. al i kay hi 
The obfervations relative to Nurfing and the Ma- 
hagement of Children were chiefly fuggefted by an exe 
-tenfive pra@ice among infants, in a large branch of the 
_ Foundling Hofpital, where I had an opportunity not 
only of treating the difeafes incident to childhood, but. 
likewife of trying different plans of nurfing, and obferv- 
ing their effects. Whenever I had it in my power to 
place the children under the, care of proper nurfes, to 
inftrué thefe nurfes in their duty, and to be fatisfied that 
they performed .it, very few of them ‘died ; but when, 
trom diftance of ‘place, and other unavoidable circum 
%, . bk ftances, 
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7 ; 
ftatices, the children were left to the fole care of metce+ 
nary nurfes, without any perfon to inftruét or fuperin~ 
tend them, fcarcely any of them lived. | 
This was fo apparerit, as with me to amount to a proof 
ef the following melancholy fact: That almoft one half 
sf the human fpecies perifb in infancy, by improper manage- 
ment or neglect. “‘Vhis reflection has made me often wifh 
‘to be the happy inftrument of alleviating the mileries of 
thofe fuffering innocents or of refcuing them from an 
untimely grave. Noone, who has not had an oppor- 
tunity of obferving them, can imagine what abfurd 
and ridiculous practices {till prevail in the nurfing and 
management of infants, and what numbers of lives are 
‘by that means loft to fociety. - As thefe practices are 
chiefly owing to ignorance, it is to be hoped, that when 
nurfés ave better informed, their conduct. will be more » 
ipropers |: Nirgezs | mit 
The /application af medicine to the various occupa- 
tions of life has been in general the refult of ebfervation. 
An ‘extenfive practice for feveral years, in one of the 
largeft manufafuring towns in England, afforced me 
-fufficient opportunities of obferving the injuries which 
- thofe ufeful people fuftain from their particular employ- 
“ments, and likewife: of trying various methods of ob- 

viating fach injuries..« ‘The figgete which attended thete. 
trials was fufficient to encer ‘etm, attempt, which I 
“hope will be of ufe:to thofe who are tiaderithe neceflity 
ef earning their bread by fuch employments as.afe un- 

favourable to healt. “<< Sig tags 0 Aiea se 2 

» 1 do notmean to intimidate men, fay lefs to infinuate 
that even thofe arts, the-practice of which is attended 
- with fome degree of danger, fhould not be carried on 3. 

but'to guard the lefs cautious and unwary againit thole 

_: dangers which they have it in their power to avoid, and 
- which they often, through miere ignorance, incur. As 
cevery occupation in life difpofes thofe who follow it to 
fome particular difeafes moré than te. others, it is cer- 
_vtainly ofimportance to know thefe, in order that people 
“waay be upon their guard agaihft them.  Itis always 
| better to be warned of the approach-of an enemy, tham 
” ie a te 
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te be furprifed by him, efpecially where there is a poflis, 
bility of avoiding the danger. | 
‘The obfervations concerning Diet, Air, Exercife, &c. 
are of a more general nature, and have not efcaped the 
attention of phyficians inany age. They are fubjects of 
too great importance, however, to be paffed over in an 
attempt of this kind, and can never be fuffiiciently re- 
commended, ‘The man‘who pays a proper attention to 
thefe, will feldom need the phyfician; and he who does 
not, will feldom enjoy health, let him employ as many 
phyficians as he pleafes, eet 
Though we have endeavoured to point out the caufes 
of difeafes, and to put people upon. their guard againift 
them, yet it muft be acknowledged that they are often of 
fuch a nature as to admit of being removed only by the 
diligence and attivity of the public magiftrate. We are 
lorry, indeed, to obferve, that the power of the magif. 
trate is feldom exerted in this country for the preferva- 
tion of health. The importance of a proper medical 
police is either not under{tood, or little regarded. Many 
things highly injarious to the public health are daily 
pradiiled with impunity, while others, abfolutely necef- 
fary-for its prefervation, are entirely neglected. . “tt 
Seme of the public means of preferving health are 
mentioned in the general prophylaxis, as the infpection. 
-ot provifions, wideniny the ftreets of great towns, keeps 
ing them clean, lupplying the inhabitants with whole. 
dome water, ir erig abit they are paffed over in a very 
scurlory manner. A proper attention to thefe would 
have {welled this volume to toc large a fize3 1 have, 
therefore, referved them for the fubjeét of a future pub- 
‘lication. . ‘ ) | 
Inthe treatment of difeafes, 1 have been peculiarly 
attentive to regimen. The generality of people lay too 
_*much firels upon Medicine, and truft too little to their 
-own endeavours. It is always in the power of the pa- 
tient, or of thofe about him, to do as much towards his 
‘recovery as can be, effected by the phyfician. By no: 
attending to this, the defigns of Medicine are often frul- 
stated; and the patient, by purfuing a wrong plan of re. _ 
be . |  giinen, 
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gimen, not only defeaté the Doétor’s endeavours, but 
renders them dangerous. I have often known patients 
killed by an error in regimen, when they were ufing very 
proper medicines. It will be faid the phyfician always 
orders the regimen, when he prefcribes a medicine. I 
wifh it were fo, both for the honour of the Faculty and 
the fafety of their patients; but phyficians, as well as 
other people; are too little attentive to this matter. 

Though many reckon it doubtful whether phyfic 1s 
more beneficial or hurtful to mankind, yet all allow the 
neceflity and importance of a proper regimen in difeafes. 
Indeed, the very appetites of the fick prove its propriety. 
No man in his fenfes ever imagined that a perfon in a 
fever, for example, could eat,, drink, or condu@ himfelf 
in the fame manner as one in perfect health. ‘This part 
of medicine, therefore, is evidently founded in Nature, 
and is every way confiftent with reafon and common 
fenfe. Had men been more attentive to it, and lefs 
folicitous in hunting after fecret remedies, Medicine had 
never become an object of ridicule, c 

This feems to have been the firft idea of Medicine. 
The ancient phyficians aéted chiefly in the capacity of 
nurfes. They went very little beyond aliment in their 
prefcriptions ; and even this they generally adminiftered 
themfelves, attending the fick for that purpofe through 
the whole courfe of the difeafe; which gave them an 
opportunity not only of marking the changes of difeafes 
with great accuracy, but likewife of obferving the effeAs 
ef their different applications, and adapting them to the: 
fymptoms. | | 

The learned Dr. Arbuthnot afferts, that by a proper 
attention to thofe things which are almoft within the 
reach every body, more good and leéfs mifchief will be 
done in acute difeafes, than by medicines improperly and 
- wunfeafonably adminiftered ; and that great cures may be 
effected in chronical diftempers by a proper regimen of 
tlie diet only.. So entirely do the Doétor’s fentiments 
and mine agree, that I would advife every perfon, igno- 
rant, of phyfic, to confine his practice folely to diet, and 
" sry ietesieilanae | the 
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the other parts of regimen; by which means he may 
often do much good, and can feldom do any hurt. 

This feems alfo to have been the opinion of the inge- 
nious Dr. Huxham, who obferves, that we often feek 
from Art, what all bountiful Nature moft readily, and 
as effectually, offers us, had we diligence and fagacity 
enough to obferve and make ufe of them; that the 
dietetic part of medicine is not fo much ftudied as it 
ought to be; and that, though lefs pompous, yet it is 
the moft natural method of curing difeafes. 

To render this book more generally ufeful, however, 
as well as more acceptable to the intelligent part of man- 
kind, 1 have in moft difeafes, befides regimen, recom- 
mended fome of the moft fimple and approved forms of 
medicine, and added fuch cautions and direGions as 
feemed neceflary for their fafe adminiftration: It would 
no doubt have been more acceptable to many, had the 
book abounded with pompous prefcriptions, and pro- 
mufed great cures in confequence of their ufe; but this’ 
was not my plan: I think the adminiftration of medi- 
cines always doubtful, and often dangerous, and would 
much rather teach men how to avoid the neceflity of 
 ufing them, than how they fhould be ufed. ! 
Several medicines, and thofe of confiderable efficacy, 
"may be adminiftered with great freedom and fafety, 
Phyficians generally trifle a long time with medicines be- 
fore they learn their proper ufe. Many peafants at pre- 
fent know better how to ufe fome of the moft important 
articles in the materia medica, than phyficians did a cen- 
tury ago; and doubtlefs the fame obfervation will hold 
with regard to others for fome time hence. Wherever 
1 was convinced that medicine might be ufed with 
fatety, or where the cure depended chiefly upon it, I 
have taken care to recommend it; but where it was 
either highly dangerous, or not yery neceflary, it is 
onmtteds si’, | ) | 

I have not troubled the reader with an ufelefs parade 
of quotations from different authors, but have in general 
adopted their obfervations where my own were either 
deiective or totally wanting. Thofe to whom lam moft — 

| b 3 | _ obliged 
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obliged are, Ramazini, Arbuthnot, and Tiffot ; ‘the Taft 
of which, in his Avis au Peuple, comes the neareft to 
my views of any author which [ have feen. Had the 
Doétor’s plan been as complete as the execution is 
mafterly, we fhould have hdd no occafion for any new 
treatife of this kind foon ; but by confining himfelf to 
~ the acute difeafes, he has in my opinion omitted the mott 
ufeful part of the fubje&t. People in acute dileales may 
fometimes be their own phyficians ; but in chronic cafes, 
the cure muft ever depend chiefly upon the patient’s 
own endeavours. ‘The Doétor has alfo paffed over the 
_ Prophylanis, or preventive part of medicine;very flightly, | 
though it is certainly of the greateit importance infuch 
a work. He had no doubt his reafons for fo doing, and 
1 am fo far from finding fault with him, that I think 
his performance does great honour both to his head and 
to his heart. vit 
Several other foreign phyficians of eminence have 
written on nearly the fame plan with Tifot,as the Baron 
Van Swieten, phyfician to their Imperial Majefties; M. 
Rofen, firft phyfician of the kingdom of Sweden, &c. ; 
‘but thefe gentlemen’s productions have never come to 
my hand. I cannot help withing, however, that fome 
of our diftinguifhed countrymen would follow their ex- 
ample. There ftill remains much to be done on this 
fubject, and it does not appear to me how any man could 
better employ his time or talents, than in eradicating | 


hurtful prejudices, and diffufing ufeful knowledge 
among the people. WAR Ee aL ade OM 
I know fome of the Faculty difapprove of every at- 
tempt of this nature, imagining that it muft totally de- 
ftroy their influence. But this notion appears to me to 
be as abfurd as it is illiberal. -People in diftrefs will al- 
‘ways apply for relief to men of fuperior abilities, when 
they have it in their power ; and es will do this with 
greater confidence and readinefs when they believe that 
Medicine is a rational icience, than when’ they take it 
to be only a matter of mere’conjedture. 
Though I have endeavoured ‘to render this Treatife 
plain and uletul, yet I found it impoflible to avoid 
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Tome terms of art; but thofe are in general cither ex- 
plained, or are fuch as mott people underftand. Jn 
fhort, I have endeavoured to conform my ftyle to the 
capacities of mankind in general; and, if my readers do 
not flatter either themfelves or me, with fome degree of 
fuccefs. Ona medical fubject, this is not fo.eafy a mat- 
ter as fome may Imagine. ‘To make fhew of learning 
as eafier than to write plain fenfe, efpecially in a fcience 
which has been kept at fuch a diltance from common 
obfervation. It would, however, be no difficult matter 
to prove, that every thing valuable in the prattical part 
of medicine is within the reach of common abilities. 
I would be ungenerous not to exprefs my warmeft ac- 
knowledgments to thofe Gentlemen who have endea- 
voured to extend the ufefulnefs of this Performance,by 
tranflating it into the language of their refpeCtive coun- 
tries. Moft of them have not only given elegant tranf- 
lations of the Book, but have alfo enriched it with many 
aifeful obfervations ; by which itis rendered more com= 
plete, and better adapted-to the climate and the confti- 
tutions of their countrymen. ‘To the learned Dr. Du- 
planil of Paris, phyfician to the Count d’ Artois, Ilie 
under particular obligations; as this Gentleman has not 
only enlarged my treatife, but, by his very: ingenious and 
afeful notes, has rendered it fo popular on the Conti- 
nent, as to occafion its being tranflated into all the lan- 
guages of modern Europe. | 
I have orily to add, that the book has not more ex- 
ceeded my expectations in its fuccefs than in the effects 
at has produced. Some of the moi pernitious prac- 
tices, with regard to the treatment of the fick, have 
already given place to a more rational conduct; and 
many of the moft hurtful prejudices, which feemed to 
be quite infurmountable, have in a great meafure 
yielded te better mformation. Of this a ilronger m- 
ftance cannot be given than in the inoculation of the 
dmall-pox. Few mothers, fome years ago, would fub- 
mit to have their children inoculated even by the 
hand of a Phyfician; yet nothing is more certain, 
than that of late many of them have performed this 
RS ee? | -.  Ope- 
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operation with their own hands; and as their fuccels _ 
has been equal to that of the moft dignified inocu- 
lators, there is little reafon to doubt that the practice 
will become general. Whenever this fhall be the cafe, 
more lives will be faved by inoculation alone, than are 
cat prefent by all the endeavours of the Faculty, 
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PE improvements in Medicine, fince the revival of 
learning, haye by no means kept pace with thofe 

of the other arts.. The reafon is obvious. Medicine 
has been ftudied by few, except thofe who intended to 
live by it as a bufinefs, Such, either from a miftaken 
zeal for the honour of Medicine, or to raife their own 
importance, have endeayoured to difguife and conceal | 
the art. Medical authors have generally written in a 
foreign language; and thofe who are unequal to this tafk, 
have eyen valued themfelyes upon couching, at leaft, 
their prefcriptions, in terms and characters unintelligible 
to the reft of mankind. | 

The contentions of the clergy, which happened foon 
aiter the reftoration of learning, engaged the attention 
' of mankind, and paved the way for that freedom of 
fhought and inquiry, which has fince prevailed in molt 
parts of Europe with regard to religious matters. _ Every 
man took a fide in thofe bloody difputes; and every 
gentleman, that he might diftinguifh himfelf on one fide 
or other, was inftru&ted in Divinity. This taught people 
to think and reafon for themfelves in matters of religion, 
and at laft totally deftroyed that complete and abfolute 
dominion which the clergy had obtained over the minds 
of men. a 

The ftudy of law has likewife, in moft civilized nations, 
been juftly deemed a neceflary part of the education of 
a gentleman. Every gentleman ought certainly to know 
at leaft the laws of his own country: and, if he were 
alfo acquainted with thofe of others, it might be more 
than barely an ornament tohim. = 

‘The different branches of Philofophy have alfo of late 
been very univerfally ftudied by all who pretended toa_ 
liberal education, ‘Ihe advantages of this are mutter | 
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It frees the mind from prejudice and fuperftition 5 fits #- 


for the inve(tigation of truth ; induces habits of reafon- 
ing and judging properly ; opens an inexhauftible fource 
of entertainment; paves the way to the improvement of 
arts and agriculture ; and qualifies men for acting with 
propriety in the moft important ftations ef life. | 

Natural Hiftory has likewife become an obje& of 
yeneral attention; and it well deferves to be fo. It 
leads to difceveries of the greateft importance. Indeed, 
agricultare, the moft ufeful of all arts, is only a branch 
of Natural Hiftory, and-can never arrive at a high de- 
gree of improvement where the ftudy of that {cience is 
neglected. ; 

Medicine, however, has not, as faras-I knew, in any 
country, been reckoned a neceflary part of the education 


so bela 


efagentleman. But furely no fufficient reafon can be . 


affigned for this omiffion. No fcience lays open a more 
extenfive field of ufeful knowledge, or affords more 


ample entertainment to an inquifitive mind. Anatomy, - 


Botany, Chemiltry, and the Materia Medica,.are ali 
branches of Natural Hiftory, and are fraught with fuch 
amufement and utility, that the man who entirely neglects 
them has but a forry claim either -to tafte or learning. 
if a gentleman has a turn for obfervation, fays an ex- 
cellent and fenfible writer *, furely the natural hiftory of 
his own {pecies is a more intereiting fubjeG, and prefents 
a more ample field for the exertion of genius, than the 
natural hiftory of fpiders and cockle-fhells. . 

We do not’ mean that every-man fhould become a 
phyfician. ‘This would be an attempt as- ridiculous as 
it isi mpofitble.., All we plead for is, that men of fenfe 
and\z arning fhould be fo far acquainted with the general 
principles of Medicine as to be in a. condition to de- 
rive from it fome of thofe advantages with which it is 
fraught; and at the fame time to. suard themfelves 
again{t the deftructive influence of Ignorance, Superfti- 
tion, and Quackery. | Leila 

- As matters ftand at prefent, it is eafier to cheat a man 
out of his life than of a fhilling, and almoft impoilible 
SAF 8 ets ae en at ; 
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either to detect or punith the offender. Notwithftanding 
this, people ftill fhut their eyes, and take every thing upon 
tru{t that is adminiftered by any Pretender to Medicine, 
without daring to afk him a reafon for any part of his 
condu&, — Implicit faith, every where elfe the objet of 
ridicule, is {till facred here, Many of the faculty are no 
doubt worthy of all the confidence that can be repofed 
in them; but as this can never be the charaCter'‘of every | 
individual in any profeffion, it would certainly be for the 
fafety, as well as the.honour, of markind, to have fome 
check upon the conduc of thofe to whom they entruft 
fo valuable a treafure-as health. De et 

The veil of myftery, which ftill hangs over Medicine, 
renders it net only a conjeCtural, but even a fufpicious 
art. ‘This has been long ago removed trom the other 
fciences, which induces many to believe that Medicine 
is a mere trick, and that it will not bear a fair and 
candid examination. Medicine, however, needs only to 

be better knowr, in order to fecure the general efteem 
of mankind. Its precepts are fuch as every wife man 
would choofe to cbferve, and it forbids nothing but 
what is incompatible with true happinefs. 

Difguifing Medicine not only retards its improvement 
as afcience, but expofes the profeflion to ridicule, and 1s 
injurious to the true interefts of fociety. An art, founded 
on obferyation, can never arrive at any high degree of 

“improvement, while it is confined to a few who make a 
trade of it. The united obfervations of all the ngenious 
and fenfible part of mankind, would do more in a few 

_-years towards the improvement of Medicine;.than thofe 
of the Faculty alone in a great many. Any man can tell 
when a medicine gives him eafe as well as a phyfician ; 
and if he only knows the name and dofe of the medicine, 

‘and the name of the difeafe, it is fufficient to perpetuate. 

“the fa@. Yet the man who adds one fingle fact‘to the 
{tock of Medical obfervations, does more real iervice to 
‘the art than he who writes a volume in fupport.of fome 
favourite hypothefis. SEE aA 

Very few of the valuable difcoveries in Medicine have 
.been made by phyficians. ‘They have in general either 

‘been the eifect of chance or of neceffity, and have been 

Be | eit ihe 7 ufually 
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ufually oppofed by the Faculty, till every one elfe was 
convinced of their importance. An implicit faith in 
the opinions of teachers, an attachment to fyftems and 
eftablithed forms, and the dread of reflections, will always 
_ operate upon thofe who follow Medicine as a trade. Few 
improvements are to be expected from a man who might 
_yuin his chara@ter and family by even the fmalleft devia- 
tion from an eftablifhed rule. 

If men of letters, fays the author of the performance 
quoted above, were to claim their right of inquiry into 
a matter that fo nearly concerns them, the good effects 
of Medicine Would foon appear. Such men would haye 
no feparate intereft from that of the art.. They would 
deteét and expofe affuming Ignorance under the mafk of 
Gravity and Importance, and would be the judges and 
patrons of modeft merit.. Not having their underftand- 
ings perverted in their youth by falfe theories, unawed 
by authority, and unbiafled by intereft, they would can- 
vals with freedom the moft univerfally received princi- 
ples in Medicine, and expofe the uncertainty of many of 
thofe doctrines, of which a phyfician dares not fo much 
as feem to doubt, oe | 

No argument, continues he, can be brought againit 
laying open Medicine, which does not apply with equal, 
xf not greater force, to religion; yet experience. has 
ihewn, that fince the laity have aflerted their right of 
inquiry ‘into thefe fubjects, Theology, confidered as a 
Icience, has been improved, the interefts of real religion 
have been promoted, and the clergy have become a 
more learned, a more ufeful, and a more refpectable 
body of men, than they ever were in the days of their 
geateft power and fplendour. ii ame ba 
Had other medical writers been as honeft as thig 
gentleman, the art had been upon a very different footing 
at this day. Moft of them extol the merit of thofe 
men who brought Philofophy out of the fchools, and 
fubjected it to the rules of common fenfe. But . they 
never confider that Medicine, at prefent, is in nearly the 
fame fituation that Philofophy was at that time, and 
that it might be as much improved by being treated in 
the Jame manner. Indecd, no fcience can either be ren- 
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dered rational or ufeful, without being fubmitted to the 
common fenfe and reafon of mankind. Thele alone 
{tamp a value upon fcience; and what will not bear the 
teit of thefe ought to be rejected. 

I know it will be faid, that diffufing adios ee 
ledge among the people mioht induce them to tamper 
with Medicine, and to tr ult t to their own {kill, inftead of | 
calling a phyfician. The reverfe of this, however, is 
true. Perfons who have moft knowledge in thefe mat- 
ters, are commonly moft ready both to aik and follow 


advice, when it is neceflary. The ignorant are always 


moft.apt to tamper with Medicine, and have the leafi 
confidence in phyficians. Inftances of this are daily to 
be met with among the ignorant peafants, who, while 
they abfolutely refule to take a medicine which has 
been prefcribed by a phyfician, will {wallow with greedi- 
nefs any thing that is recornmended to them by their 
credulous neighbours. Where men will a&t even with- 


‘out knowledge, it is certainly more rational to afford 


them all the light we can, than to leave them entirely 
in the dark. | 

It may alfo be alleged, that laying Medicine more open 
to mankind, would Tefen their faith in it. This would, 
indeed be the cafe with regard to fome; but it would 
have a quite contrary effect upon others. I know many 
people who have the utmoft dread and horror.of every 
thing prefcribed by a phyfician, but who will neverthelefs 
readily take a medicine which. they know, and whofe - 
qualities they are in'fome meafure acquainted with, 


_ Hence it is evident, that the dread arifes from the doctor, 


not from the drug. Nothing ever can or will infpire 
mankind with an abfolute confidence in phyficians, ‘but 
an open, frank, and undifeuifed behaviour.. While the 
the leaft thadow of myftery remaing in the conduct of 
the Faculty, doubts, jealoufies, and fulpicions, will arife 

in the minds of men. | 
No doubt cafes will fometimes occur, where a prudent 
phyfician may find it expedient to difguife a Medicine. 
The whims and humours of men’ muft be regarded 
by thofe who mean to do them fervice; but this can 
3 it ere 
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~ never affeét the general argument in favour of caridout 


and opennefs. . A man might as well alleze, becaufe 
there are knaves and fools in the world, that he ought 
to take every one he meets for fuch, and to treat him 
accordingly. A fenfible phyfician. will always know 


>. 


where difguife is neceflary; but it ought never to appear 


‘on the face of his general conduct. 


The appearance of myftery in the condué of phyfi- . 
cians not only renders their art fufpicious, but lays the 
foundations of Quackery, which is the difgrace of 
Médi¢ine. Notwo characters can be more different than 
that of the honeft phyfician and the quack; yet they 
have generally been very much confounded. ‘The line 


between thera is not fufliciently apparent; at leail is too 


fine for the general eye. Few perions are able to diftin- 
uith fufficiently between the conduct of that man who 


-adminifters a fecfet Medicine, and him who writes a pre- 


{cription in myftical characters and an unknown, tongue. 
Thus the conduct of the honeit phyfician, which needs 
no difeuife, gives a fanction to that of the villain, whole 
fole confequence depends upon fecrecy. | 
No laws will ever be able to prevent quackery, while 
people ‘believe that the quack is as honeft a man, and 
as well qualified as the phyfician. A very {mall degree 
of mediczt knowledge, however, would be fufficient: to 
break this fpell; and nothing elfe can effeCtually un- 
deceive them. It is the ignorance and credulity of 


the multitude, with regard to Medicine, which renders. 


them fuch an eafy prey to every one who has the hardi- 
nels to attack them on this quarter. Nor can the evil - 
be remedied by any other means but by making them 
wifer. ite : 

The moft effe€tual way to, deftroy quackery in any 


‘art or fcience, is to diffule the knowledge of it among 
“mankind. Did phyficians write their. prefcriptions in 


the common language of the country, and explain their 
intentions to the patient, as far as he could underftand 


‘them, it would enable him to know when the Medicine 


had: the defired effeGt ; would infpire him with abfolute 


confidence in the phyfician ; and would make him dread 


and 
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and deteft every man who pfétended to cram a fecret 
Medicine down his throat. 

Men in the different ftates of focisty, have very dit- 
ferent views of the fame object.’ Some time ago it was 
the practice of this country for every perfon to fay his 
prayers in Latin, whether he knew any thing of that 
language or not. ‘This condua, though faered in the 
eyes of our anceflors, appears Heine enough to us; 
‘and doubtlefs fome parts of ours will feem as frange to 
pofterity. Among thefe we may reckon the prefette 
mode of medical "prefcription, which, we venture to 
affirm, will fome time hence appear to have been com- 
pletely ridiculous, and a very high Ri upon Oe 
common fenfe of mankind. — 

But this pra€tice is not only sella is, it is hkewife 
dangerous. However capable phyficians may be of 

writing Latin, I am certain apothecaries are not always 
in a condition to read it, and that dangerous miftakes, 
in confequence of this, often happen. But fuppofe the 
apothecary ever fo, able to: read the phyfician’s pre- 
-feription, he 1s poncratly other wife employed, and the 
bufinefs of making up prefcriptions is left entirely to 
the apprentice. By this means the greateft man in the — 
kingdom, even when he employs a firfl-rate phyfician 
in reality trufts his life in the hands of an idle a hs 
has not only the chance of being very-ignorant, but like- 
wile giddy fy carelefs. Muittakes will fometimes happén 
in {pite of the greateft care; but, where humah lives 
are ‘concerned, “all potli ble maneds oucht certainly to. 
be taken to prevent them. For this reafon, the preferip- 
tions of phyficians, inflead of being couched i in myftical 
characters and a dead langua ee, ought, in my humble 
opinion, to-be conceived m the molt pla ain and obvious 
terms imaginable. ( 3 

Diftufing medical h Knowledge: among the people would 
not only tend to improve the art, and to baniifh quackery, 
but likewife to render Medicine more univerfally ufeful, 
by extendmeg its benefit- to fociety. However, long 
Medicine. . may have been known as a Icience, we will 
“venture to fay, that many of its moft important pur- 
“poles te fociety Hake either Here overlooked, or very 
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little attended to. . ‘The cure of difeafes is. doubtlefs 4 
matter of great importance; but the ‘prefervation of 
health is of ftill greater. This is the concern of every 
man, and furely what relates to it ought to be rendered 
as plain and obvious ‘to all as poflible. It 1s not to be 
fuppoled that men can be fufficiently upon_ their guard 
agvainft difeafes, who are-totally ignorant of their caules. 
Neither can the Legiflature, in whofe power it is to do 
much more for preferving the public’ health than can 
ever be done by the Faculty, exert that power with 
propriety, and to the greateft advantage, without fome 
degree of medical knowledge. | } 

Men of every occupation and condition in life might 
avail themfelves of a degree of medical knowledge; as 
it would teach them to avoid the dangers peculiar to 
their refpective {tations ; which is always eafier than to 
remove their effe@ts. Medical knowledge, inftead of 
being a check upon the enjoyments of life, only teaches 
men how to make the moft of them. It has indeed been 

- faid, that to live medically, is to live miferably: but it might 
with equal propriety be faid, that to live rationally is to 
live miferably. If phyficians obtrude their own ridiculous 
whims upon mankind, or lay down rules inconfiftent 
with reafon or common fenfe, no doubt they will be 
defpifed. But this is not the fault of Medicine. It 
propofes no rules that I know, but fuch as are perfectly 
confiftent with the true enjoyment of hfe, and every 
way conducive to the real happinefs of mankind. 

We are forry indeed to oblerve, that Medicine has 
hitherto hardly been confidered as a popular {cience, but 
as a branch of knowledge folely confined to a particular 
fet of men, while all the reft have been taught not only 
to neglect, but even to dread and defpife it. It will 
however appear, upon a more {trict examination, that no 

--{cience better deferves their attention, or is more capable 

of being rendered generally ufeful. ‘ , 

_ People are told, that if they dip the leaft into medical 
Knowledge, it will render them fanciful, and make them 

believe they have every difeafe of which they read. 

This I am fatisfied will feldom be the cafe with fenfible. 
people ; and fuppofe it were, they mult foon be unde- 

ce.ved. 
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ceived. A fhort time will thew them their etror, anda 
fittle more reading will infallibly correct it. A fingle in- 
{tance will thew the abfurdity of this notion. A fenfible 
Jady, rather than read a medical performance, which 
would inftrué her in the management of her children, 
generally leaves them entirely to the care and condué of 
the moft ignorant, credulous, and fuperfidous part:of 
the human fpecies. fa , 

No part of Medicine is of more general importance 
than that which relates to the nurfing and management of 
children. Yet few parents pay a proper attention to it. 
They leave the fole care of their tender offspring, at the 
very time when-care and attention are mot neceflary, to 
hirelings, who are either too necligent to do their duty 
or too ignorant to know it. Weawill venture fo aflirm, 
that more human lives are Jot by the carleffhefs and 
inattention of parents and-nuries, than are faved by the 
Faculty; and that the joint and well-condu@ed endea 
vours, both of private perfons and the public, for the 
prefervation of infant lives, would be of more ad vantage - 
to fociety than the whole art. of Medicine, upon its prefent : 
footing, : ‘ a 

The benefits of Medicine, as a trade, wil ever be 
confined to thofe who are able to pay for them; and of 
ccouffe, the far greater part of mankind will be every 
where deprived of them. Payficians, like other people, 
mutt live by their employment, and the poor mult either 
want advice altogether, or take up with that which is 
worle than none. There are not, however, any where 
wanting well-difpofed people; of better fenfe, who are 
willing to fupply the defeat of medical advice to the, 
poor, did not their fear of doing ill often fupprefs theix 
inclination to do good. Such pecple are_o'ten deterred - 
from, the moft noble-and praile-worthy a@ions, ky the 
foolith alarms founded in their ears by a fet of men, who, 
to raife their own importancce, magnify the difficulties of 
doing good, find fault with what 1S truly commendable, 
~ and fleer at every attempt to relieve the fick which is 
- Mot conducted by the precife rules of Medicine, Whefe 

gentlemen muft, however, excufe me for fayitg, that I 
have often known fuch well-difpofed perfons do much: 


\ 
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good + and that their pradtice, which 1s generally the 
refult of good fenfe and obfervation, aflifted by a little: 
‘medical r eading, i is frequently more rational thant that of 
the ignorant retainer to phyfic, who defpifes both reafon 

and obfervation, that he may go wrong by rule ;.and who, 
‘while he is dofing his patient with Medicines, often 
negle ets other things of far greater importance. 

‘Many things are neceflary for the fick befides Medi- 
cine. Nor is the perfon who takes care to procure ithefe 
for. them, of lefs importance than a phyfician. ‘The 
poot oftener perith in difeafes for want of proper nurfing » 
than of Medicine. They are frequez ae in want of even 
the necefiarics of fe, and {till more fo of what is proper 
for a fick-bed. -No one can imagine, who has not been 
a witnels of thefe fituations, how. much good a well- 
difpofed perfon may do, by only taking care to have 
fuch wants fupplied. here certainly cannot be amore 
neceflary, a more noble, or a more godlike a¢tion, chan 
to admicit er to the/wants of our fellow-creatures in dif 
trefs. While virtue or religion are known ainong man- 
Kind, this condué will be approved ; and while Heaven 
is jut, it muft be rewarded! | 

Perfons who do not choofe to speviatiee Medicine 
to the fick, may neverthelefs direé& their re egimen. An 
eminent medical author has faid, ‘That by diet alone all 
the intentions of Medicine may be antwered *, No 
doubt a great many of them may; but there are other 
thines befides ‘diet which ought by no-means to be 
negleGed, Many, hurtful and deftructive prejudices, with 
regard to the treatment of the fick, {till prevail among 
the people, which perfons of better fenfe and learning 
atone can eradicate. To guard the poor againft the in- 
fluence of thefe pr cjudices, and to inftil into their minds 
fome jult ideas of the importance of proper food, frefh 
palty Cl iedahdbg. and other pieces of regimen neceflary i in 

difeafes, would be a work of ¢ great merit, and productive ~ 
of many happy confequences, A proper regimen, in 
molt cileales, is at lealt equal to Medicine, ange In a 
of them it is greatly fuperior. 
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To afiift the well-meant endeavours of the humane 
and benevolent in relieving diftrefs; to eradicate dan- 


. gerous and hurtful prejudices; to guard the ignorant 


and credulous again{ft the frauds and impofitions of 
quacks and impoftors ; and to fhew men what is in their 
own power, both with regard to the prevention and 
cure of difeafes, are certainly objets worthy of the 
phyfician’s attention. Thefe were the leading views in 
compofing and publifhing the following fheets.. They 
were luggelted by an‘attention to the conduét of man- 


kind, with regard to Medicine, in the courfe of a pretty 


long practice in different parts of this iMand, during 
which the author has often had occafion to with that his 
patients, or thofe about them, had been poffeffed of fonte 
fuch plain directory for regulating their conduét. How 
far he has fucceeded in his endeavours ta fupply this de- 
* : ; F Mek PRES 
ficiency, muft be left to others to determine : but if they 
be found to contribute in any meafure towards alleviating 


-well beftowed, 
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PREP 
. OF THE 
GENERAL CAUSES OF DISEASES, 
CHAP. I, : 
OF CHILDREN. 


Py HE better to trace difeafes from their original 
caufes, we fhall take a view of the common treats - 
ment of mankind in the ftate of infancy. In this 


_ period of our lives, the foundations of a good or bad 
conftitution are generally laid ; it is therefore of impor- 
tance, that parents be well acquainted with the variqus | 


caufes which may injure the health of their offspring. 
It appears from the annual regifters of the dead, that 


almoft one half of the childrén born in Great Britain 


die under twelve years of age. To many, indeed, this 
may appear a natural evil; but on due examination it 
will be found to be one of our own creating... Were 


- the death of infants a natural evil, other animals would 


_ to public view, it would aftonifh moft people. 


be as liable to die young as man; but this we find is 

by no means the cafe. EAN ek NN Ons 8 Da 
Tt may feem ftrange that man, notwithftanding his 

fuperior reafon, fhould fall fo far fhort of other animals 


-in the management of his young : But our furprife will 


foon ceafe, if we confider that brutes, guided by in- 
ftin&, never err in this refpect ; while man, trufting 
folely to art, is feldom right.. Were a catalogue of 
thofe infants who perith annually byart alone exhibited 


a 


2 OF CHILDREN. 
{f parents are above taking care of their children, 
others muft be employed for that purpofe: thefe will 
always endeavour to recommend themfelves by the 
appearance of extraordinary fkill and addrefs. By this 
means fuch a namber of unneceflary and deftructive — 
articles have been introduced ifto.the diet, clothing, 
&c. of infants, that it is no wonder fo many of them. 
perifh. PR die ike oe ae ee 
Nothing can be more prepofterous than a mother 
who thinks it below her to take care of her own child, 
or who is fo-ignorant as not to know what is proper to’ 
be done for it. ‘If we fearch Nature throughout, we 
cannot find a parallel to this. Every other animal is 
the nurfe of iis own offspring, and they thrive accord~- 
ingly. Were the brutes to bring up their young by 
proxy, they would fhure the fame fate with thofe of the: 
"human f{pecies. | shi | 
_ We mean not, however, to impofe it as a tafk upen 
‘every mother to fuckle her own child. This, whatever 
{peculative writers may allege, is in fome.cafes imprac- 
ticable, and would inevitably prove deftruative boih 
to the mother and chifd. Women of delicate conft- 
tutions, fubject to hyfteric fits, or other nervous affec- 
tions, make very bad nurfes*: and thefe complaints — 
arenow focommon, that it israre to find a woman of 
fathion free from them ; fuch women, therefore, fup- ° 
pofing them willing, are af en unable to fuckle their 
own children, ee ' be te 
Almoft every mother would’ be in a condition to 
give fuck, did mankind live agreeably to Nature ; but . 
whoever confiders how far many mothers deviate from 
her diGtates, will not be furprifed to find fome of them 
unable. to perform that neceflary office. Mothers who 
do not eat a fufficient quantity of folid food, nor enjoy 
the benefit of free air and exercife, can neither have 
wholefome juices themfelves, nor afford proper nourifh- 
ment to an infant. Hence children who are fuckled 


% I have known an hy iets woman kill hee child, by being 
.. feized with a ht in the night. rpg tiple Ss 


X “ 


OF CHILDREN. 4 
by delicate women, either die young, or continue weak 
and fickly all their lives. 

When we fay that mothers are not always in a cons 
dition to fuckle their own children, we would not be 


underftood as difcquraging that praétice. Every mo-— 


ther who can, ought certainly to perform fo tender and 
agreeable an office *. But fuppofe it to be out of her 
power, fhe may, neverthelels, be of great fervice to het 
child. The bufinefs of nurfing is by no means confined 
to giving fuck. ‘Toa woman who abounds with milk, 
this is the eafieft part of it. Numberlefs other offices 
are neceflary for a child, which the mother ought at 
leaft to fee done. _ ; ane 
_ 4 mother who abandons the fruit of her womb, as 
foon as itis born, to the fole care of an hireling, hardly 
_ deferves that name. A child by being brought up 
under the mother’s eye, nor only fecures her affection, 
but may reap all the advantages of a parent’s care, 
though it be fuckled by another. How-cana mother 
be better employed thanin luperintending the nurfery 
‘This is at once the moft delightful and-important offices 
yet the moft trivial bufinefs or infipid amufements are 
often preferred to it! A {trong proof both of the bad 
tafte and wrong education of modern females. 

It is indeed to be regretted that more care is not 
beftowed in teaching the proper management of chil: 
dren to thofe whom Nature has defigned for mothers, 
‘This, inftead of being made the principal, is feldom 


* Many advantages would arife to fociety, as well as to indi. . 


-viduals, from mothers fuckling their own children, It would 
prevent the temptation which poor women are laid under of aban 
doning their children to fuckle thefe of the rich for the fake ox 
gain; by which means fociety lofes many of its’ moft ufefal mem: 
bers, and mothers become in’ fome fenfe the murderers ‘of ther 


ewn offspring. Iam fure I {peak within the truth when I fay 


that not one in twenty of thofe children live, who are thus aban« 


doned by their mothers. For this reafon no mother fhould. be. 


allowed to fuckle another’s child till her own is either dead, or fit 
to be weaned. A regulation of this kind would fave many lives 
- among the poorer fort, and could do no burt'to the rich, as moft 


wemen who make good nurfes are able ta fuckle two children in 


B32 , cone 


{ycceffion upon the fame milk. 


4 OF CHILDREN. 
confidered as any part of female education. Is it any 
wonder, when females fo educated come to be mothers, 
that they fhould be quite ignorant of the duties be- 
longing to that character? However ftrange it may 
appear, it is certainly true, that many mothers, and thofe 

of fafhion too, are as ignorant, when they have brought 
a child into the world, of what is to be done for it, as 
the infant itfelf. Indeed the moft ignorant of the fex - 
are generally reckoned moft knowing in the bufinefs 
of nurfing. Hence, fenfible people become the dupes 
of ignorance and fuperftition ; and the nurfing of chil- 
dren, inftead of being conduéted by reafon, is the refult 
of whim and caprice *. | 

Were the time that is generally fpent by females in 
the acquifition of trifling accomplifhments, employed 
in learning how-to bring up their children; how te 
drefs them fo as net to hurt, cramp, or confine their 
motions ; how to feed them with wholefome and nou- 
rifhing food; how to exercife their tender bodies, fo as 
beft to promote their growth and ftrength : were thefe _ 
made the objeéts of female inftrudtion, mankind would 
derive the greateft advantages from it. But while the 
education of females implies little more than what re- 
lates to drefs and publicfhew, we have nothing toexpect 
from them but ignorance even in the moft important — 
concerns. 

Did mothers refleétontheir own importance, and lay 
it to heart, they would embrace every opportunity of 
informing themfelves of the duties which they owe to 
their infant offspring. It is their province, not only to 
form the body, but alfo to give the mind its moft early 
bias. They have it very much in their power to make 


* Tacitus, the celebrated Roman hiftorian, complains greatly 
of the degeneracy of the Roman ladies in his time, with regard 
to the care cf their offspring. He fays that in former times, the 
greateft women in Rome, ufed to account it their chief glory te 
keep the houfe and attend their children ; but that now the young 
infant was committed to the fole care of fome poor Grecian 
wench, or other menial fervant.—We are afraid, wherever 
luxury and effeminacy prevail, there will be too much ground 
for this complaint, : 

; - men 
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men healthy or valetudinary, ufeful in life or the pefts 
of fociety. | | | nL : 
But the mother is not the only perfon concerned in 
the management of children, The father has an equal 
intereft in their welfare, and ought to affift in every 
thing that refpects either the improvement of the body 
or mind, 
It is pity that the men fhould be fo inattentive to this 
Matter. Their negligence is one reafon why females 
know fo little of it. Women will ever be defirous to 
excel in fuch accomplifhments as recommend them to 
theother fex. But men generally keep at fuch a diftance 
fromeven the fialleft acquaintance with theaffairs of the 
nurfery, that many would reckon it anaffront, were they 
fuppofed to know any thing of them. Not fo, however, 
with the kennel or the ftables: a gentleman of the firft 
_ rank is not afhamed to give direétions concerning the 
management of his dogs or horfes, yet would blufh were 
he furprifed in performing the fame office forthat being 
who derived its exiftence from himfelf, who is the heir 
_ of his fortunes, and the future hope of his country. 

‘ Nor have phyficians themfelves been fufficiently ate 
tentive to the management of children : this has been 
generally confidered as the fole province of old women, 
_ while men of the firft charaéter in phyfic have refufedto 
vifit infants even when fick, Such conduét in the fa- 
culty has not only caufed this branch of medicine to be 
neglected, but has alfo encouraged the other fex to af: 
fumean abfolute titleto prefcribe for children inthe moft 
dangerous difeafes, The confequence is, that a phyfician 
is feldom called till the good women have exhautted all 
their {kill ; when his attendance can only ferve to divide 
the blame and appeafe the difconfolate parents. 
~ Nurfes thould do all in their power to prevent difs 
eafes ; but when a child is taken ill, fome perfon of 
~ fkill ought immediately to be confulted. The dileafes 
of children are generally acute, and the leaft delay is 
dangerous, | hia 
_ Were phyficians more attentive to the difeafes of 
infants, they would pot only be better qualified to treat ° 
Gia B3 oo then 
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6 OF CHILDREN. 
them propetly when fick, bui likewife to give ufeful 
directions for their management when well. ‘The dif- 
eafes of children are by no means fo difficult to be 
underftood as many imagine. It is true, children can- 
‘not tell their complaints; but the caufes of them may | 
be pretty certainly difcovered by obferving the fymp- 
toms, and putting proper queftions to the nurles. Be- 
fides, the difeafes of infants being lefs complicated, are 
eafier cured than thofe ofadults*. re 
It is really aftonifhing; that fo little attention fhould 
in general be paid to the prefervation of infants. What 
labour and expence are daily beftowed to prop an old 
tottering carcafe for a few years, while thoufands of 
thofe who might be ufeful in life, perith without being 
regarded! Mankind are too apt to value things ac- 
cording to their prefent,, not their future, ufefulnefs. 
Though this is of all others the moft erroneous method 
of eftimation’; yet upon no other principle is it poflible 
to account for the general indifference with refpect te 
the death of infants; = he ieb aa 


Of Difeafed Parents. 

One great fource of the difeafes of children is, the 
UNHEALTHINESS OF PARENTS. It would be as reafone-- 
able to expect a rich crop from a barren foil, as that 
ftrong and healthy children fhould be born of parents 
whofe conftitutions have been worn out with intem- 
perance or difeafe, ) ae 

An ingenious writer + obferves, that on the coniti- 
tution of mothers depends originally that of their 
offspring. No one who believes this, will be furprifed, 
on a view of the female world, to find difeafes and 


_® The common opinion, that the difeafes of infants are hard to 
difcover and difficult to cure, has deterred many phyficians from 
paying that attention to them which they defeve. _I can, how- 
ever, from experience declare, that this opinion is without foun; 
dation; and that the difeafes of infants are neither fo difficult tg 
difcover nor fo ill to cure, as thofe of adults, : 
+ Rouffeau, feet 

| death 
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death fo frequent 20ong children. A delicate female, 
brought up with” doors, an utter ftranger to exercife 
and open air who lives on tea and other flops, may . 
bring a ch#d into the world, but it wil hardly be fit to 
live. ‘The firft blaft of difeate will nip the tender plant 
‘in the bud: or fhould it ftruggle through a few years’ 
exiitence, its feeble frame, fhaken with convalfions — 
from every trivial caufe, will be unable to perform the 
common functions of life, and prove a burden to 
fociety. . a Hage ; 
If, to the delicacy of mothers, we add the irregular . 
lives of fathers, we fhall-fee further -caufe to believe that 
children.are often. hurt by the conftitution of their 
parents. A fickly frame may be originally induced by 
hardihips or intemperance, but chiefly by the latter. 
- Itis impoffible that a-courfe of vice fhall not fpoil the 
beft conftitution : and, did the evil terminate here, it 
would be ajuft punifhment for the folly of the fuflerer ; 
Sut when once a difeafe.is contra¢ted and rivetted in 
the habit, itis entailed on pofterity. What a dreadful 
inheritance is the gout, the {curvy, or the king’s evil, to 
tran{mit te our offspring! how happy had it bren for 
the heir.of many a great eftate, had he been born a 
. beggar, rather than to inherit his father’s fortunes at 
the expence of inheriting his difeafes! . - ' 
A perfonlabouring under any incurablemalady ought 
mot marry. He thereby not only fhortens his own 
life, but tranfmits mifery te others; but when both 
parties are deeply tainted with the fcrophula, the [curvy, 
or the like, the effeéts mult be ftill wo:ife. If fuch 
_ have any iffue, they muft be miferable indeed. Want 
of attention to thefethings, in forming conneCions for 
life, has rooted out more iamilies than plague, famine, 
or the fword; and as long as thefe connections are 
Jormed from mercenary views, the evil will be con- 
tinued *, | ah | 
* The Lacedemonians condemned their king Archidamus for 
having married a weak, puny woman ; becanfe, faidthey, inftead 
of propagating a race’ of heroes, you will fll the throre with a 
progeny of changelings,: | 
; | B 4 In 
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In our matrimonial contraéts, it’ amazing fo little 
Yegard 1s had to the health and form of the object, 
‘Our fportfmen know that the generous cuurfer cannot 
be bred out of the foundered-jade, nor the agacious 
{paniel out of the fnarling cur. This is fettlea upon 
immutable laws. The man who marries'a women of 
a fickly conftitution, and defcended of unhealthy pa 
rents, whatever his views may be, cannot be {aid to att 
a prudent part. A difeafed woman may prove fertile ; 
- fhould this be the cafe, the family mutt become an in- 
firmary : what profpeét of happinefs the father of fuch 
a family has, we fhall leave any one to judge *. 

Such children as have the misfortune to be born of 
difeafed parents, will require to be nurfed with greater 
care than others. This is the only way to make amends 
for the defects of conftitution; and it will often goa 
great length. A healthy nurfe,’wholefome air, and 
fufficient exercife, wilh do wonders. But when thefe 
are neglected, little is to be expected from any other 
quarter. The defects of conftitution cannot be fup- 

plied by medicine. 4 | 

‘Thofe who inherit any family-difeafe ought to be 
verycireum {pect in their manner of living. They fhould 
confider well the nature of fuch difeafe, and guard 
ayainit it by a proper regimen. It is certain, that 
family-difeafes have often, by proper care, been kept — 
off for one generation ; and there is reafon:to believe, 
that, by perfifting in the fame courfe, fuch difeafes 
might at length be wholly eradicated. This is a fubje& 
verylittle regarded, though of the greateft importance. 
Family-conftitutions are as capable of improvement as 
family-eftates; and the libertine, who impairs the one, 


* The Jews, by their laws, were, in certain cafes, forbid to 
have any manner of commerce with the difeafed ; and indeed to 
this, all wife legiflators ought to have a fpecial regard. In fome 
countries, difeafed perfons have atually been forbid to’ marry. 

This is an evil of a complicated kind, a natural deformity, 
and political mifchief'; and therefore requires a public confi- 
ai aul, Se ER oe Recor 
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does greater injury to his pofterity than the prodigal 
who fquanders the other, e 


_ Of the Clothing of Children, 


The Clothing of an infant is fo fimple a matter, that 
itis furprifing how any perfon fhould err in it; yet 
many children lofe their lives, and others aredeformed, 
by inattention to this article. 

Nature knows of no ufe of clothes to an infant, but 
to keep it warm. All that is neceffary for this purpofe, 
is to wrap it in a foft loofe covering. Were a mother 
left to the dictates of Nature alone, fhe would certainly 
purfue this courfe. But the bufinefs of dreffing an 
_ infant has Jong been out of the hancs of mothers, and 
has at laft become a fecret which none but adepts 
pretend to underftand, _ | ee, 

From the moft early ages it has been thought 
neceflary, that a womaii in labour fhould have fome 
perfon to attend her. Thisin time became a bufisefs ; 
and, as in all others, thofe who were employed in it 
{trove to outdo one another in the different branchesof 
their profeflion. “The dreffing of a child came of courfe 
to be confidered as the midwife’s province ; whono 
doubt imagined, that the more dexterity the could thew 
in this article, the more her {kill would be admired, 
Her attempts are feconded by the vanity of parents, 
who, too often defirous of making a thew of the infant 
_ as foon as itwas born, were ambitious to have as much 
finery heaped upon it as poffible. Thus it came to be 
thought as neceflary fora midwife to excel in bracing 

and drefling an infant, as fora furgeon to be expert 
in applying bandages to a broken limb; and the poor 
child, as foon as it came into the world, had ag many 
tollers and wrappers applied to its body, as if every 
bone had been fractured in the birth; while thefe were 
often fo tight, as not only to gall and wound its tende¢ 
frame, but even to obftrué the motion of the heart, 
Jungs, and other organs neceffary to life. 


In- 


-~ 
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_ In moft parts of Britain, the praétice of rolling 
children with fo many bandages is now, in fome mea- 
fure, laid afide; but it would ftill be a difficult tafk to 
perfuade the generality of mankind, that the fhape of 
an infant does not entirely depend on the care of the 
midwife. So far, however, are all her endeavours to 
mend the fhape from being fuccefsful, that they con- 
itantly operate the contrary way, and mankind become, 
deformed in proportion to the means ufed to. prevent 
It, How little deformity of body is to be found among 
uncivilized nations? So little indeed, that it is. vul- 
garly believed they put all their deformed children to 
death. The truth is, they hardly know fuch a thing as 
a deformed child. Neither fhould we, if we followed 
their example. Savage nations never think of mana- 
cling their children. ‘They allow them the full ufe of 
every organ, carry them abroad in the open air,-wafh 
their bodies da‘ly in cold water, &'c.. By this manage- 
meat their children become {» {trong and hardy, that 
by the time our puny infants get out of the nurfe’s __ 
arms, theirs are able to thift for themfelves*, . 
Among brute animals, no art is neceffary to procure 
afine ihape. Though many of them are extremely 
delicate when they come into the world, yet we never 
find them grow crooked for want of {waddling bands, 
Is Nature lefs generous to the human kind? No: but 
we take the bufinefs out of Nature’s hands. i. 
Not only the analogy of other animals, but the very - 
feelings of infants tell us, they ought to be kept eafy 
- and free from preflure. They cannot indeed tell their 
complaints, but they can fhew figns of pain; and this ~ 
they never fail to do, by crying when. hurt by their ° 
clothes, “No fooner are they freed from their bracings, 
than they feem pleafed and happy: yet; ftrange infar 


* A friend of mine, who was feveral years on the coaft~ of 
Africa, tells me, that the natives neither put any clothes upon their 
children, nor apply to their bodies bandages of any kind, but lay 
them on a pallet, and fuffer them to tumble about at peeafure 3 


yet they are all flrai ght, and feldom have any difeafe, 
! 7 tyation t 
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tuation ! the moment they hold their peace, they are 
again committed totheir chains. 

If we confider the body of an infant as a bundle of 
foft:pipes, replenifhed with fluids in continual motion, 
the danger of preffure will appear in the ftrongelt light. . 
Nature, in order to make way for the growth of the 
childrea, has formed their bodies foft and flexible; and 
left they fhould receive any injury from preflure in the 
womb, has furrounded the fetus everywhere with 
fluids. This fhews the care which Nature takes to pre- 
- vent all unequal preffure on the bodies of infants, and 
to defend them againft every thing that might in the 
leaft cramp or confine their motions. Py 

Even the bones of an infant are fo foft and cartila- 
ginous, that they readily yield to the flighte(t preflure, 
and eafily afflume a bad fhape, which can never <after 
be remedied. Hence it is, that fo many people appear 
with high fhoulders, crooked fpines, and flat breafts, 
who were aswell-proportioned at their births as others, 

_but had the misfortune to be fqueezed out of fhape by 
the application of ftays and bandages. 

_ Preffure, -by obftructing the circulation, likewife 
prevents the equal diftribution of nourifhment to the 
different parts of the body, by which means the growth 
becomes unequal. One part grows too large, while 
another remains too fmall; and thus in time the whole- 
_ frame becomes difproportioned and mifhapen. To this » 
we muft add, that when a child is cramped in its 
clothes it naturally fhrinks from the part that is hurts - 
and by putting its body into unnatural poftures, it — 
becomes deformed by habit. ieee ed 

Deformity of body may indeed proceed from weak-_ 
nefs or difeafe; but, >in general, it is the effe&t of im- 
proper clothing. Nine-tenths, at leaft, of the de- 
formity among mankind mutt be imputed to this 
- caufe, A deformed body is. not only difagreeable to 
the eye, but by a bad figure both the animal and vital . 
funétions muft be impeded, and of courfe health im- 
paired. Hence few people remarkably misfhapen are 

fireng or healthy, 3 
th Nees The 
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The new motions which commence at the birth, as 
the circulation of the whole mafs of blood through 
the lungs, refpiration, the periftaltic motion, fc. af- 
ford another {trong argument for keeping the body of 
an infant free from all prefiure. Thefe organs, not 
having been accuftomed to move, are eafily ftopped ; 
but when this happens, death muft enfue. Hardly any 
method could be devifed more effeCtually to {top thefe 
motions, than bracing the body too tight with rollers * 
and bandages. Were thefe to be applied in the fame 
manner to the body of an adult for an equal length of 
time, they would hardly fail to hurt the digeftion and 
make him fick, How much more hurtful they muft 
prove to the tender bodies of infants, we fhall leave 
any one to judge. | 
_ Whoeverconfiders thefethings, will notbe furprifed 
that fo-many children die of convulfions foon ‘after 
the birth. Thefe fits are generally attributed to fome 
inward caufe; but in faé, they oftener proceed from 
our own imprudent conduét. I have known a child 
feized with convulfion fits foon after the midwife had 
doneiwaddling it, who upon taking off the rollers and 
bandages, was immediately relieved, and never had 
the difeafe afterwards. Numerous examples of this. - 
might be given, were they neceflary, | " 
It would be fafer to faften the clothes of an infant 
‘with ftrings than pins, as they often gall and irritate 
their tender fkins, and ocgcafion diforders. Pins have 
been found fticking above half an inch into the body 
of a child, after it had died of convulfion fits, which 
in all probability proceeded from that caufe, 
~ Children are not only hurt by the tightnefs of their 
clothes, but alfo by the quantity, Every child has 
fome degree of fever after the birth; and if it be loaded 
with too many clothes, the fever muft be increafed. 
‘But this is not all; the child is generally laid in bed 


* "This ia by no means inveighing againft a thing that daes not 
happen. In many parts of Britain at this day, a roller, eight or 
ten feet in length, is applied ‘tightly round the child’s body ag 
fo@nas it is born, r; ae ee ee 
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with the mother, who is often likewife feverifh: to 
which we may add the heat of the bed-chamber, the 
wines and other heating things, too frequently given 
to children immediately after the birth. When all 

‘thefe are combined, which does not feldom happen, . 
they muft increafe the fever to fuch a degree as'will — 
endanger the life of the infant. | 

The danger of keeping infants too hot will further 
appear, if weconfider that, after they have been for 
fome time in the fituation mentioned above, they are 
often fent into the country to-be nurfed in a cold 
houfe. Is it any wonder, if a child, from fuch a tran. 
fition, catches a mortal cold, er contracts fome other 

‘ fataldifeafe ? When an infant is kept too hot, itslungs, 
not being fufficiently expanded, are apt to remain 
weak and flaccid for life; hence proceeds coughs, con- 
fumptions, and other difeafes of the breaft. n 

It would anfwer little purpofe to fpecify the parti- 
cular {pecies of drefs proper for an infant. Thefe. will 

‘always varyin different countries, according to cuftom 
and the humour of parents. The great {rule to be ob- 
ferved is, That a child have no more clothes thanare 

— neceffary to keep it warm, and that they be quite eafy 

for its body. | 

Stays are the very bane of infants. A volume would 
not fuffice to point out all the bad effects of this ridi-. 
culous piece of drefs both on children and adults. - 

The madnefs in favour of ftays feems, however, to be 
fomewhat abated; and’ it is to be hoped the world 
will, in time, become wife enough to know, that the 
human fhape does not folely depend upon whalebone 

and bend leather *. 3 | 


*® Stays made of bend leather are worn by all the women of 
lower ftation in many parts of England. gale 

{ am forry to underftand, that there are iil mothers mad 
enough to lace their daughters very tight in order to improve 
their fhape. As reafoning would be totally loft upon fuch people, 
I fhall beg leave juft to. afk them, Why there are ten deformed 
women for one man.? and likewife to recommend to their perufal 
a thert moral precept, which forbids usto deform the human body. 


4 | I fhall 
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‘I fhall only add with refpeét to the clothes of chil 
dren, that they ought to be kept thoroughly clean. 
Children. perfpire more than adults; and_ if their 
ciothes be not frequently changed, they become very 
hurtful. Dirty clothes not only gall and fret the ten- 


der fkins of infants, but likewife occafions ill-fmells; 


and, what is worfe, tend to produce vermin and:cuta- 
neous difeafes. 
Cleanlinefs is not only agreeable to the eye, but 


tends greatly to preferve the health of children. It. 


promotes the perfpiration, and, by that means, frees 
the bodyfrom fuperfluoushumours, which, if retained, 
could not fail to occafion difeafes. No mother or 
nurfe can have any excufe for allowing a child to be 
dirty. Poverty may oblige her to give it coarfe 
clothes ; butif fhe does not keep them clean, it mutt 
be her own faul, | : 


Of the Food of Childrem 


_ Nature not only points ont the food proper for an 


infant, but actually prepares it. This, however, is not 
fufficient to prevent fome who think themfelves wifer 
than Nature, from attempting to bring up their chil- 
dren without her provifion. Nothing can fhéw the dif- 
pefition which mankind have to depart from Nature, 
more than their endeavouring to bring up children 
without the breaft. The mother’s milk, or that of a 
healthy nurfe, is unqueftionably the beft food foran 
infant. Neither art nor Nature can afferd a proper 
fubftitute for it. Children. may feem to thrive. for a 
few months without the breaft; but when teething, 


the fmal!-pox, and other difcafes incident to childhood, 


come on, they generally perifh. : 


A child, foon after the birth, fhews an inclination to 


, fuck; and there is no reafon why it fhould not be gra- 
tified. Itis true, the mother’s milk does not always 
come immediately after the birth; but this is the way 
tobringit: befices the firft milk that the child-can 

| {queeze 


@ 
' 
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{queeze out of thebreaft anfwers the purpofe of clean 


‘Ing, better than all the drugs inthe apothecary’s fhop, 


and at the fame time prevents imflammations of the 
breaft, fevers, and other difeafes incident to mothers. 
It is {trange how people came to think that the firft 
thing given to a child fhould bedrugs. This is be- 
ginning with medicine by times, and no wonder if they 
generally end withit. It fometimes happens indeed, - 
that a child does not difcharge the meconium, fo feanas 
could be withed; this has induced phyficians, in fuch 
cafes, togive fomething of an opening nature to cleanfe 
the firft paflages.. Midwives have improved upon this 


hint, and never fail to give fyrups, oils, &c. whether 


they be neceflary or not. Cramming an infant with | 
fuch indigettible {tuff as foon as it is born, can°hardly 
fail to make it fick, andis more likely to oceafion dif- 
eafes tan to prevent them. Children are feldom long 
after the birth without having paflage both by flool and 


urine; though thefe evacuations may be wanting for 


fome time without any danger. Butif children muft 
have fomething before they be allowed the breaft, let 
it be a little thin water pap, to which may be added an 
equal quantity of new ‘milk; or rather water alone, 
with the addition of a little moift fugar. Ifthis be given: 


“without any wine or fpiceries, it will neither heat the 


blood, load the ftomach, nor occafion gripes. — 
Upon the firft fight of an infant, almoft every perfon 
‘ts {truck with the idea of its being’ weak, fecble, and 
‘wanting fupport, This naturally fuggzefts the need of 
cordials. Accordingly wines are univerfally mixed with 
the firft food of children. Nothing can be more falla- - 
cious than this way of reafoning, or more hurtful to 


‘infants than the conduc founded upon it..° Children 


require very little food for fome time after the births. 
‘and what they receive fhould be thin, weak, light, and 
of a cooling quality. A very fmall quantity of wine 


is fufficient to heat and inflame the blood of an infant;- 


but every perfon converfant in thefe matters muff 


‘Know, that moft of the difeafes of infants p-oceed 


from the heat. of their humours, 
+s a if 
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If the mother. or nurfe has enough of milk, the child 
will need littleor noother food beforethethird or fourth 
month. It will then be proper to give it, once or twice 

a-day, alittle of fome food that is eafy of digeftion, as 
-water-pap, milk-pottage, weak broth with bread in it, 
and fuch like. This willeafe the mother, will accuf- 
tom the child by degrees to take food, and will render — 
the weaning both lefs difficult and lefs dangerous. All’ 
greatand fudden tranfitions are to be avoided in nurf- 
ing. For this purpofe, the food of children ought not 
only to be fimple, but to refemble, as nearly as pol- 
fible, the properties of milk. Indeed, milk itfelf fhould 
make a principal part of their food, not only before: 

they are weaned, but for fome time after. 

Next to milk, we would recommend good hight 
bread. Bread may be given to a child as foon as it 

fhews an inclination tochew; and it may at all times 
be allowed as much plain bread as it will eat. The 
very chewing of bread will promote the cutting of the. 
teeth, and the difcharge of faliva, while, by mixing 

with the nurfe’s milk in the ftomach, it will afford an: 
excellent nourifhment. Children difcover an early 

inclinaticn to chew whatever is put into their hands. 

Parents obferve the inclination, but generally miftake 
the object. Inftead of giving the child fomething 
which may at once exercile its gums and afford it 

nourifhment, they commonly put into its hands a piece 
of hard metal, or impenetrable coral. Acruft of bread 
isthe beft gum-ftick. Ic not only arifwers the purpofe~ 

better than any thing elfe, but has the additional pro- 
perties of nourifhing the child and carrying the faliva 
down into the ftomach, which is too valuable a liquor 
to be litt. pete ‘ 

Breed, befides being ufed. dry, may be many ways 
prepared into food for children. One of tne bell me- 


thods is to boil it in water, afterwards pouring the. 


water off, and mixing with the bread a proper quantity 


 6fnew milk unboiled. Milk is both more wholefome © 


and nourifhing this way than boiled, andis lefs apt to 
occafion coffivenefs. . Fora child farther advanced, 
Eis « , brea 
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' bread may be mixed in veal or chickén broth, made 
into, puddings, or the like. Bread is a proper food for 
children at ali times, proyided it be plain, made of - 
wholefome grain, and well fermented; but when en- 
riched with fru.ts, fugats, or fuch things, it becomes 
very unwholefome, ' Ey, Mate 
Itis foon enough tc allow children arimal food whea 
they have got teeth to eat it. They thould never tafte 
it til after they are weaned, and even then they ought 
to ule it [paringly. ~ Indeed, when children live wholly 
on vegetable food, it is apt to four on their ftomachs ; 
but, on the other hand, too much fleth heats the body, 
and occafions fevers and other inflammatory difeafes.. 
This plainly points out a due mixture of animal and 
vegetable food as moft proper for children. . 
Few things prove more hurtful to infants than the | 
common method of [weetening their food. It entices 
them to take more than they ought to do, which makes 
them grow fat and-bloated. It is pretty certain, if the 
food of children were quiteplain, that they would nevet 
take more than enough. Their excefles are entirely 
owing to nurles. If a child be gorged with food at 
all hours, and enticed to take it, by making it fweet 
and agreeable to the palate, is it any wonder that fuch. 
-a child fhould in time be induced to crave more food 
than it ought to have? : | Read 
Children may be hurt by too little as well as tao. 
much food. After a child is weaned, it ought to be 
fed four or five times a day ; but fhould never be aC- 
-cuftomed to eat in the night; neither fhould it have 
too much ata time. Children thrive beft with {mall 
quantities of food frequently given, This neither overs 
loads the ftomach nor hurts the digeftion, and is cer= 
‘tainly moft agreeable to nature, _ ES 
Writers on nurfing have inveighed with fuch yehe- 
mence againit giving children too much food, thatmany 
parents, by endeavouring to fhun that error, have run 
into the oppofite extreme, and ruined the conttitutions 
of their children, But the error of pinching children 
-in their food is more hurtful than the other extremes 
i eer  & Ysa Matare 
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~ Nature has many ways of relieving herfelf when over-. 
charged ; but a child, who is pinched with hunger, will 
‘never become a ftrong or a healthy man. That errors 
are frequently committed on both fides, we are ready | 
to acknowledge; but where one child is hurt by the 
guantity of its food, ten fuffer fron the quality. This is 
the principal evil, and claims our {tricteft attention. 

Many people imagine, that the food which they 
themfelves love cannot be bad for their children: but . 
this notion is very abfurd. In the more advanced 
periods of lifewe often acquire aninclination for food, 
which when children we could not endure. Befides, 
there are many things that by habit may agree very. 
well with the ftomach ofa grown perfon, which would 
' be hurtful to a child: as high feafoned, falted, and 
{moke-dried provifions, &c. It would alfo be improper 
to feed children with fat meat, {trong broths, rich 

foups, or the like. : a La , 

All ftrong liquors are hurtful to children. Some 
parents teach their children to guzzle ale, and other 
fermented liquors, at every meal. Sucha practice can= - 
not failto do mifchief. ‘Thefe children feldom efeape the 
violence of the {mall-pox, meafles, hooping cough, or 
fome inflammatory diforder. Milk, water, ‘butter- 
‘milk, or whey, are the molt proper for children to 
drink. If they have any thing ftronger, it may be fing | 
{mall beer, or a little wine mixed with water. The 
ftomachs of children can digett well enough without 
the affiftance of warm ftimulants: befides, being na+ 
turally hot, they are eafily hurt by every thing of a 
heating quality. i Lend p 

Few things are more hurtful to children than unripe 
fruits.. They weaken the powers of digeftion, and four 
and relax the {tomach, by which means it becomes 2 
proper neft for infe@s. Children indeed fhew a great 
inclination for fruit, and I am apt to believe, that if 
good ripe fruit were.allowed them in proper quantity, 
+ would have no bad effeéts. We never find a natural 
jnclination wrong, if properly regulated. ~ Fruits are 
generally of a cooling nattire, and correct the heat and 

, 5 ot acyls | 
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acrimony of the humours. This is what moft children. 
require; only care fhould be taken left they exceed. 
_ Indeed the beft way to prevent children irom going to 
excefs inthe ufe of fruit, or eating that which is bad, 
is to allow them a proper quantity of what is good *. 
Roots which contain a crude vifcid juice fhould be 
{fparingly given to children. They fill the body with 
srofs humours, and tend to produce eruptive difeafes, 
This caution is peculiarly neceflary for the poor ; glad 
to obtain, at a {mall price, what will fill the bellies of 
their children, they {tuff them two or three times a day 
with crude vegetables. Children had better eat a 
fmaller quantity of food which yields a wholefome 
nourifhment, than be crammed with what their digeftive 
powers are unable properly to affimilate, | 7 
Butter ought likewife to be {paringly given to chil- 
dren. It both relaxes the ftomach, and produces grofs 
humours. Indeed, moft things that are fat or oily have 
this effect. Butter when falted becomes ftill:more hurt- 
ful. Inftead of butter, fo liberally given to children 
in moft parts of Britain, we would recommend honey. 
- Children who eat honey are feldom troubled with 
worms : they are alfo lefs fubject to cutaneous difeafes, 
as itch, fcabbed head, &c. bye geh 
Many people err in thinking that the diet of children 
ought to be altogether moift. When children live en- 
tirely upon flops, it relaxes their folids, renders them 
weak, and difpofes them to the rickets, the fcrophula, 
and other glandular diforders. Relaxation is one of 
the moft general caufes of the difeafes of children. 
Every thing, therefore, which tends to unbrace their 
folids, ought to be carefully avoided. 


~ ® Children are always fickly in the fruit feafon, which may be 
thus accounted for: Two-thirds of the fruit which comes to mare 
ket in thie country is really unripe ; and children, not being ina 
condition to judge for themfelves, eat whatever they can lay their — 
‘hands upon, which often proves little better than a poifon to their 
“tender bowels. Servants, and others who have the care of chil- 
aren, fhould.be ftriétly forbidden to give them any fruit without 
_the knowledge of their parents. __ Ta 
ot C2 We 
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We would not be underftood by thefe obfervations: 
as confining children to any particular kind of food. 

- Their diet may be frequently varied, provided always 

' that fuflicient regard be had to fimplicity. 


Of the Exercifz of Children. 


Of all the caufes which confpire to render the life ak 
man fhort and miferable, none has greater influence 
than the want of proper Exercise = healthy parents, 
wholeome food, and p: oper clothing, will avail little, 
where exercife is neglected. Sufficient exercHe will 
make up fo: feveral defects. in nurfing; but nothing can 
fupply the want of it. Itis abfolutely neceffary to the 
health, the growth, and the ftrength of children. 

The cefire of exercife is coéval with life itfelf. Were 
this principle attended to, many difeafes might be pre- 
vented. Bur, while indolence and fedentary employ- 
ments prevent two-thirds of mankind fromeither taking 
fufficient exercife themfelves, or giving it to their chil- 

- dren, what have we to expeét but difeaies and'deformity 
among their offspring? ‘The rickets, fo. deftrudtive to 
ehildren, never appeared in Britain til manufactures 
began to fourifh, and people, ‘attracted by: the love of 
"gain, left the country to follow fedentary employments . 
in great towns. It.ts amoneft thefe people that this 
difeafe chiefly prevails, and not only deforms but e 
many of their offspring. 

'bhe conduct of other young animals fhews the pro- 
pricty of giving exercile to children. LS wery other 
animal makes ule of its organs.of motion as foon as it 
can, an many of them, even when.under no neceflity 
pf moving in quelt of food; -cannot be reftrained with. — 
outforce. This is evidently the cate with the calf, the 
lamb, and moft other young anintals. If thefe crea- 
tures were not permitted to friik about and take-exer- 
‘eife, they would foon ciz or become difeafed. The 
fame ‘nclination appears very early in the human {pe~ _ 
Gis j ; but as they are not able to take exeucife thenz- 

ie falves,, 
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felves, itis the bufinefs of their parents and nurfes to 
affift them. ; | tt.” ) 

Children may be exercifed various ways. The be 
method, while they are light, is to carry them about 
in the nurfe’s arms *. This cives the nurfe an oppor* 
_ tunity of talking to the child, and of pointing our 
every thing that may pleafe and delight ics dancy. 
Befides, it is much fafer than {winging an infantin a 
machine, or leaving it to the care of fuch as are not 
fit to take care of thethfelves. Nothing can bé more 
‘abford than to fet one child to keep anothers. this 
condua has prove! fatal to many infants, and -has 
rendered others miferable for life. ie... 

‘When ‘children begin to walk, the fafef& and beft | 
method of leading them about is by the hands. «The 
cominon way, of {winging themin leading firings fixed 
to their backs, has feveral bad confequences. It makes 
them throw their bodies forward, and prefs with their 
whole weight upon their ftomach and breaft; by this 
meaas the breathing is obftructed, the breaft flattened, 
and the bowels compreffed ; which muaft hurt the 
aigeflion, and occafion confumptions of. the lungs, 
and other difeafes, 

It is a common notion, that if-children are fet upon 
their feet too foon, their legs will become crooked. 
There is reafon to believe that the very reverfe of this 
istrue. Every member acquires {trength in proportion 
as it is exercifed, The limbs of children are weak in- 
~ -deed, but their bodiesare proportionably light; and had 
~ they fkill to dire&t themfelves, they would foon be able 
to dupport their own weight. Who ever heard of any 
ther animal that became crooked by ufing its legs too 
foon? indeed, if a child is not perm'tted to make any 
ufe of its legs till a.confiderable time after their birth, 
and be then fet upon.them.with its whole weight at 

-* The Nurfe ought.to be carefelico keep the child in a proper 
potition; as deformity is eften the confequence of inattentipit 
to this: circumitance. © ls fituation ought alfo to be frequently 
ghanged. I baye known a child’s legs bent aul on one fice, by 
@uec uurle carrying it coutlantly on one arm. | 
fi : G 3 * ‘ONCE, - 
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once, there may be fome danger ; but this proceeds 
entirely from the child’s not.having been accuftomed 
to ufeits legs from the beginning. 3 
Mothers of thepoorer fort, think they are great gainers 
by making their children lie or fit wile they themfelves 
work. In this they are greatly miftaken. By neglect- 
ing to give their children exercife they are obliged to 
keep them a long time before they can do any thing 
for themfelves, and to fpend more on medicine than 
would have paid for proper care. vow: 

To take care of their children, is the moft ufeful 
bufinels in which even the poor can be employed : but, — 
alas! it is not always in their power. .- Poverty often 
obliges them to neglect their offspring in order to pro- 
cure the neceflaries of life. When this is the cafe, it 
becomes the intereft as well as the duty of the public 
to affift them. Ten thoufand times more benefit would 
accrue to the State, by enabling the poor ‘to bring up 
their own children, than from all the hofpitals * that 
ever can be ereted forthat purpofe. 

Whoever confiders the ftru@ure of the human body 
-will foon be convinced of the neceffity of exercife for 
the health of children. he body is compofed of an_ 
infinite number of tubes, whofe fluids cannot be puthed 

. onwithouttheadtion and preffure of the mufcles. But, 
. if the fluids remain inactive, ob{truGtions mutt happen, 
and the humours will of courfe be vitiated, which can- 
- not fail to occafion difeafes.. Nature has furnifhed both » 
the weflels which carry the blood and lymph with nu- 
merous valves, in order that the action of every mufcle 
might pufh forward their contents; but without ac- 
* If it were made the intereft of the poor to keep their chil», 
dren alive, we fhould lofe very few of them. A {mall premium 
given annually to each poor family; for every child they have alive 
at the year’s end, would fave more infant lives than if the whole 
‘yevenue of the crown were expended on hofpitals for this purpofe, 
This. would make the poor efteem fertility a blefling ; whereas 
mauy of them think it the greateft curfe that can befall them; 
and in place of wifhing their children to live, fo far does poverty 
get the better of natural affegtion, that they are often very happy 
wher they die. Pie . . 
: es ‘tion, 
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tion, this admirable ‘contrivance can have no effetci. 
This part of the anmial ceconomy proves'to a demon- 
{tration the neceflity of exercile for the prefervation of 
health. ah pe TEST HN 
Arguments to fhew the importance of exercife might 
be drawn from every part of the animal ceconomy ; 
without exercife, the circulation of the blood cannot be 
‘properly carried on, nor. the different fecretions duly 
performed ; without exercife, the fluids cannot be pro- 


_ perly prepared, nor the folids rendered ftrong or firm. 


“The adtion of the heart, the motion of the lungs, and 
all the vital fun&tions, are greatly aflifted by exercife. 
But to point ovt the manner in which thefe effects are 
“produced would lead us farther into thé ceconomy of. 
‘the human body, than moft of thofe for whom this trea- 
tife is intended would be able to follow. We fhall there- 
fore only add, that when exercifeisneg!ected, none ofthe 
animal fun@tions can be duly performed ; and whenthis 
is the cafe, the whole conftituion muft go to wreck. 
~ A good conftitution ought certainly to be our firft 
* object in the management of children. It lays a foun- 
dation for their being ufeful and happy in life: and 
whoever negleéts it, not only fails in his duty to his 
‘offspring, but to foctety. ety, a 

- One very common error of parents: by which they 
hurt the conftitutions of their children, is-the fending 
~ them too young to fchool. This is often done folely to 
prevent trouble. When the child is at fchool, he needs 
no keeper. Thus the fchool-mafter is made the nurfe ; 
and the poor child ‘is fixed to a feat feven or eight 
hours a-day, which time ought to be {pent in exercife 
and diverfions. Sitting fo long cannot fail to produce 
the worft effects upon the’body ; nor is the mind lefs 


injured. Early application weakens*the faculties, and | 


often fixes in the mind an averfion to books, which — 


gomtinues for life Fo. athe detain 


* It is undoubtedly the duty of parents to inftrué their chil- 


dren, at leat till they are of an age proper to take lome care of | 


them- 
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» But fuppofe this were the way to make chiklren 


fcholars, it certainly ought not tobedone at theexpence 


of their conftitutions. Our anceftors, who feldom went 
to {chool very young, were not lefs learned than wes 
But we imagine the boy’s education will be quite mar- 
red, unlefs he be carried to fchool in his nurfe’s arms. — 
No wonder if fuch hot-bed plants feldom become. 
either {cholars or men! et ees 

Not-only the confinement of children in publie 
{fchools, but their number, often proves hurtful, Chil: 
dren are much injured by being kept in crowds within 


‘doors; their breathing not only renders the place un- 


wholefome, but if any one of them happen to be dif= 
eafed, the reft catch the infection. A fingle, child has 
been often known to communicate the bloody flux, the - 
hooping cough, the itch, “or other difeafes, to almolt 
every individual in a numerous fehool. Ee 

But, if fafhion mult prevail, and infants are ta be 


dent to {chool, we would recommend it to teachers, 


as they value the interelts of fociety, not to confine 
them too long at a time, but allow them to run about 
and play at fuch active diverfions as may promote their 
growth, and flrengthen theirconftitutions, Weré boys, 
infteac of being whipped for ftealing an hour, to run, 


ride, fwim, or the like, encouraged to employ a pro- 


Fer part of their time ia thefe manly and ufeful exer- 
cifes, it would have many excellent effects, ‘ 
‘It would be of great fervice to boys, if, at a proper 


| age, they weretaught the military exercife. This would. 
_increafe their ftrength, infpire them with courage, and 


when their country called for their afliftance, would 
enable them to aét in her defence, without being obliged 
to undergo a tedious and troublefeme courfe of inftruc- 


themfelvcs. This would tend much to confirm the ties of parental 
tendernefs apd. filial affeGion, of the want of which there are at 
prefent fo many deplorable inftances. | Though few fathers have 
time to infiruct their children, yet moft mothers have; and furely 
they cannot be better employed. . 
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tions, at a time when se are lefs fit to learn new 
motions, geftures, &c. *. 

An effeminate education will inf: Libly fpoil the beft 
natural conftitution ;” and if boys are brought ‘up in 
a more delicate manner than even girls ought to be, 
they will never be men. Me 

Nor is the commoneducation of gir!s lefs hurtful to 
the conflitution than that of boys Mifs is fet down to 
her frame before fhe can put on her own clothes; and 
js taught to believe, that to excel.at the needle is the 
only thing that can entitle her to general efteem, Ie 
is U anecellary | vere to infitt upon the dangerous con- 
fequences of obliging girls to fit too much. ‘The ey are 
pretty well known, and are too often felt at a'certain 
time of life. But fuppofing this critical period to be 
got over, greater dangers {till wait them when. they. 
come to be mothers. “Women who have been early 
accuftomed to a fedentary life, generally run great 
hazard-in childbed; while thofe who have been ufed 
to romp about, and ‘take fufficient exerciles 2 are feldom 
in any danger. 

One hardly meets with a oil who can at the faite 
time boaft of early performances by the needle, and 
a good conftitution, Clofe and early confinemenc 
generally occafions indigeftions, head-achs, pale com. 
plexions, pain of the {tomach, lols of appetite, coughs, ~ 
confumptions of the lungs, and deformity of body. 
The Jaft of thefe indeed is not to be’wondered at, 
confidering the awkward poftures in which girls fit at 
many kinds of needle-work, and the delicate flexible 
tate of their bodies in the early periods of life. 

Would mothers, inftead of having their daughters 
inftructed: in many trifling accomplifhments, employ 
them in n plain work and houlewil fery, and allow them 


+ 1 am happy to find that the matters ef seatibtates now begin 
to: put ih practice this advicé. Each of them ought to krepa 
drill ferjeant for teaching the boys the military exercife. This, | 
befides contributing to “their health and vigour of body, would 
have many other happy effects, | 


fuffi- 
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Yofficient exercife in the open air, they would both 
wumake thém more healthy mothers, and’ more ufeful 
members of fociety. I am»no enemy to genteel ac- 
‘complifhments; bat would havethem only confidered 
vas-fecondary, and always difregarded when they im- 
pair health, — eet ! | 
Many people imagine it a great advantage for chil- 
‘dren to be early taught to earn their bread. This 
opinion is certainly right, provided they were fo em- 
‘ployed.as notto hurt their health or growth; but, 
-when thefe fuffer, fociety, inftead of being benefited, 
is areal lofer by their labour. There are few employ- | 
ments, except fedentary ones, by which chilsren can 
-earn a livelihood; and if they be fet to thefe too foon, 
it ruins their conftitutions. ‘Thus by gaining a few 
-years from childhood, we generally lofe twice as 
many inthe latter period of life, and even render the 

perfon lefs ufeful while he does live. eee a nel ss 
In order to be fatisficd of the truth of this obferva- 
tion, we need only look into the great ‘manufafuring 
-towns, where we fhall find a puny degenerate race of 
people, weak and fickly all their lives, feldom exceed- 
“ing the middle period of lite; or if they do, being 
unfit for bufinefs, they become a burden to focicty. 
Thus arts and manufactures, though they may increafe 
the riches of a country, are by no means favourable 
to the health of its inhabitants. Good policy would 
therefore require, that fuch people as labour during 
life, fhould not be fet too early to work. Every per- 
fon converfantin the breed of horles, or other work- 
ing animals, knows, that if they be fet to hard la- 
bour too foon, they will never turn out to advan- 

tage. This is equally true with refpe& to the human 
Species. ? Bre 
There are, neverthelefs, various ways of employing 
young people, without hurting their health. Theeafier. 
‘parts of gardening, hufbandry, or any bufinefs carried 
» on without doors, are moft proper. ‘Thefe areemploy- 
ments which moft young people are fond of, and fome 
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parts of them may be always adapted to their age, 
tafte, and ftrength *. Shee Wo i 
Such parents, however, as are under the neceflity 
of employing their children within doors, ought to 
allow them fufficient time for aétivediverfions without. 
This would both encourage them to do more work, 
and prevent their conftitutions from being hurt. 
Some imagine, that exercife within doors is fuffi- 
‘cient;- but they are greatly miftaken. One hour {pent 
in running, or any other exercife without doors, jis 
worth ten within. When children cannot go abroad, 
they may indeed be exercifed at home. The beit 
method of doing this, is to make them run about in 
a long room, of dance. This laft kind of .exercife, 
if not carried toexcefs, is of excellent fervice to young 
people. It cheers the fpirits, promotes perfpiration, 
{trengthens the limbs, &c. I knew an eminent phy- 
Gcian who ufed to fay, that he made his children 
dance, inftead of giving them phyfic. It were well if 
more people followed his example. os 
The coLb BATH may be confidered as an aid to ex- 
ercife. By it the body is braced and ftrengthened, the 
circulation and fecretions promoted, and, were it con- 
duéted with prudence, many dileafes, as rickets, {cro- 
phula, &c. might thereby be prevented. Theancients, 
who took every method to render children hardy and 
robuft, were no ftrangers to the ufe of the cold baths 
and, if wemay credit report, the practice of immerfing 
children daily in cold water muft have been very com- 
mon among our anceftors. Tait 
The geateft objection to the ule of the cold bath » 
arifes from the fuperftitious prejudices of nurfes.. Thele 
are often fo ftrong, that it is impoffible to bring them 
“to make a proper ufe of ir. I have known fome of 
them who would not dry a child’s fkin after bathing 
it, left it fhould deftroy the effeét of the water. Others 


%* T have been told that in China, where the police is the beft 
- In the world, all the children are employed in the eafier part of 
-gardening and hufbandry; as weeding, gathering ftones off the 
| fand, and fuch like. ; 

will 
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will even put clothes dipt in the water upon the child, 
and either putt to bed, or fuffer it to go about in that 
‘condition. Some believe, thatthe whole viriue of the 
water depends upon its being dedicated toa particular 
faint; while others place their confidence in a certain 
nus bee of dips, as three, feven, nine, or the like; 
andthe world could not perfuade them, if thefe dé 
not fucceed, to try it a littlelonger. Thus by the 
whims of nurfes, children lofe the benefit of the cold 
bath, and the hopes ef the phyfician from that medi- 
cine.ate often f. uirated. : 

We ought not, however, entirely to fet'afide the 
cold bath, becaule fome nurfes make a wrong uft of 
it. Every ‘child, when in health, fhould at leaft have 
its extremities daily wafhed in cold water. This is a 
partial ufe of the-cold bath, and is better than none. 
In winter this may fuffice; ‘bis in the warm feafon, if 
a child be relaxed, or feem to have a tendency to the 
rickets or ferophula, its ‘whole body oughit to be fre 
quently immerfed in cold water. Care however mutt 
be taken not to do this when the body is hot, or the 
ftomach full. The child fhould be dipped only once 
at atime, fhould be taken out immediately, and haye. 
its sine well rubbed with a dry cloth, 


Tbe bad Effects of esbalefing Air upos Chiliren, 


Few things prove more deftrutive to children than 
confined or unwholefome air. This is one reafon why 
io few of thofe infants, who are put into hofpitals, 
_-or parith workhoufes, live. Thefe places are generaliy 
_ crowded with old, fickly, and infirm pcople ; by 
which means the sir is rendered fo extremely pernici- 
ous, that it becomes a poilon to infants. 

Want of wholefome air is likewife defruQive to 
many of the children bornin great towns. There the 
poorer fort of inhabitants live in low, dirty, confined 
houfes, to which the frefh air has fearcely any accelg. 
"Though grown people, who are hardy and robult, may. 
live indach fituations, yet they gen-rally provefatal to 
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their offspring, few of whom arrive at maturity, and 
thofe who do are weak and deformed. As fuch people 
are not in acondition to carry their children abroad 
into the open air, we mult lay our account with lofing 
the greater part of them. But the rich have not this 
excule. It is their bufinefs to fee that their children be 
daily carried. abroad, and that they be kept in the 
open air for a fufficient time. This will always fucceed 
better if the mother goes along with them. Servants 
_are often negligent in thefe matters, and allow a child 
to fit or lie on the damp ground, inftead. of leading 
er carrying it about. The mother furely needs air as 
well as her chifdren ; and how can the be better em- 
ployed than in attending them ?— é : 

A very bad cuftom prevails, of making children fleep 
in fmall apartments, or crowding two or three beds into 
one chamber. Inftead of this, the nurfery onght always 
to be tie largeft and beft aired room in the houle, 
-When children are confined in {mall apartments, the 
air nor only becomes unwholefome, but the heat relaxes 
their folids, renders them delicate, and difpofes them 
to colds and many other diforders. Nor is the cuftom | 
ef wrapping them uptooclofe in cradles lefs pernicious. 
One would think that nurfes were afraid left children 
fhould fuffer by breathing free air, as many of them. 
actually cover the child’s face while afleep, and others 
wrap a covering over the whole cradle, by which 
means the child is-forced to breathe the fame air over 
and over all the time it fleeps. Cradles indeed are on 
many accounts hurtful to children, and it would be 
beiter if the ule of them were totally laid afide*. 

Hi eid A child 


* Ttis amazing how children efcape fuffucation, confidering the 
manner in which they are often rolled up in flanoels, &c. I lately 
attended an infant, whom I found mufiled up over head and ears 
in many folds of flannel, though it was in the middle of June. I 
“begged for a little free air to the poor babe; but chought his indul- ’ 
_gence was granted during my ftay, I feund it always'on my retura, 
in the fame fituation. Death, as might be expected, foon freed the 

infant from all its miferies: but it was not.in my power fo free 

the minds of its parents from thofe prejudices which proved fatal 

tetheir child 

hip I was 
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A child is generally laid to fleep with all its clothes 
On; and if anumber of others are heaped above them, 
it muft be over heated ; by which means it cannot fail 
to catchcold on being taken out of the cradle, and ex- 
pofed to the open air with only i its ufual clothing, 
which is too frequently the cafe. 

Children who are kept within doors all day, and 
fleep all night in warm-clofe apartments, may, with, 
great propriety, be compared to plants, nurfed in a 
hot-houle, inftead of the oper air. Though fuch plants 
may by this means be kept alive for fone time, they 
will never arrive at that degree of ftrength, vigour, 
and magnitude, which they would have acquired in 
the openair, nor would they be able to bear it after- 
wards, fhould they be expofed to it. 

Children brought up in the country, who ave 
been accuftumed to open air, fhould not be too early 
fent to great towns, where it is confined and un- 
wholefome. ‘This is frequently done with a view to 
forward their education, but proves very hurtful to 
their health. All fchools and femiaaries of learning 
ought, if poflible, to be fo fituated as to have freth, dry, 
wholefome air, andfhould never be too much crowded. 

Without entering intoa detail of the particular ad- 
vantages of wholefome air to children, or of the on 
comfequences which proceéd from the want of it,. 
fhall only obferve, that of feveral thoufands of stil 
dren which have been under my care, I do not re- 
member one inftance of a fingle child who continued 
healthy ina clofe confined fituation; but have often 
known the moft obftinate difeafes cured by removing _ 
them from fuch a fituation to an open free air. 


Of Nurfes. 
‘Jt isnot here intended to lay down rules fot the 
choice of nurfes. This would be wafting time. Com- 


~ 


I was very lately called to iia an infant which was faid to be 
expiring in convulfion-fits, I defired the mother to ftrip the child, 
- andwrap it ina loofe covering. It had ao more convulfion-fits. . 
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mhon fenfe will dire&t every one to choofe a woman who 
is healthy, and has plenty of milk *. If fhe be at the 
fame time cleanly, careful, and good-natured, fhe can 
hardly fail to make a proper nurfe. After all, how- 
ever, the only certain proof of a good nurfe, is a healthy 
child uponherbreaft. But, as the mifconductof nurfes 
often proves fatal to children, it will be of importance 
to point out a few of their moft baneful ervors, in or- 
der to roufe the attention of parents, and to make 
them look more ftrictly into the conduc of thofe to 
whom they commit the care of their infant offspring. 

_» Though it admits of fome exceptions, yet we may 
lay it down as a general rule, That every womdn who 
nurfes for hire fhould be carefully looked after, otherwife 
fee will not do her duty. For this reafon parents ought 
always to have their childrem nurfed-under their own 
eve, if poffible;. and where this cannot be done, they 
fhould be extremely circum{peé in the choice of thofe 
perfons to whom they intruft them. !t is folly to ima- 
‘gine that any woman who abandons her own child to 
fuckle another for the fake of gain, fhould feel all the 
affections of a parent towards her nurifling: yet fo ne- 
ceflary are thefe affections.in a nurfe, that but. for 

_ -them the human race would foon be extinct. . 

~ One of the moft common faults of thofe-who nurfe 
for hire, is dofing children with finpefactives, or fuch 
things as lull them afleep.’ An indolent nurfe, who 

does not givea child fufficient exercife in the open air 

“to make it fleep, and-does not choofe to be difturbed . 
by itin the night, will feldom fail to procure for it a 
-dofe of laudanum, diacodium, faffron, or what anfwers 
.the fame purpofe, a dofe of fpirits or other {trong 
liquors. Thefe, though they be certain poifon to in- 
fants, are every day adminiftered by many who bear 
the character of very good nurfes 7. | 


_| «® Thaveé often known people fo impofed upon, as to give-am 
infant to a nurfe to be fuckled whohad not one drop of milk in. 

290 ber breaftT "4 , EN Cea 
«-(- + If a-mother on-vifiting her. child at. nurfe finds it always — 


* -Safleep, I would advife her to remove it immediately ; otherwife it. --*. 


- will foon fleep itslaft. : Sy 
e : ; / 


A nurfe 
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A nurfe who has not milk enough is apt toimagine 
that this defect may be fupplied .by giving the child 
wines, cordial waters, or other ftrong liquors. This 
is an egregious miflake. The only thing that has any 
chance to fupply the place of the nurfe’s milk, muft be 
-fomewhat nearly of the fame quality, as cow’s milk, 
afs’s milk, or beef tea, with a little bread. It never 
can be done by the help of {trong liquors. Thefe, in- 
ftead-of nourifhing an infant, never fail to produce the 
contrary effect. 

Children are often hurt by nurfes fuffering them to 
cry long and vehemently. his ftrains their tender 
bodies, and frequently occafions ruptures, inflamma. 
tions of the throat, lungs, &c. A child never continues 
to cry long without fome caufe, which might always - 
be difcovered by proper attention ; and the nurfe who 
can hear an infant cry tilbit has almoft fpent itfelf, 
without endeavouring to pleafe it, muft be crueli in- 
deed, and is unworthy to be matrulted with the caré 
of an human creature. 

Nurfes who deal much in medicine are alwavs to 
be fufpeted. They truft to it, and neglect their dury. | 
I_never knew a good nurfe who had her Godfrey’s 
cordial, Daffy’s. elixir, Dalby’s carminative, &c. at 
thand. Such generally imagine, that a dofe of medi- 
cine will make up for all defets in food, alr, exercife, 
and cleanlinefs. By errors of this kind, i will venture 
to fay, that one half the children, who die annually i in 
~ London lofe th-ir lives. 

Allowing children to continue Vind wet, 1s another 
very pernicious cuftom of indolent hutles.’ This is 
not only difagr ecable, but it galls and frets the infant, - 


and, by relaxing the folids, occafions {crophulas, ¢ 3 


rickets. and other difeafes.".A dirty nurfe is almeys to 
be fufpected. 
Nature often attempts to free the bodies of children 
from bad humours, by throwing them upon the fkins 
by this means fevers and other difeafes are prevented. : 
Nurfes are apt to miftake fuch critical eruptions for an 
itch, or fome other inicio diforder. Accordingly: 
. ; ney 


e 
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hey take‘every method to drivethemin. In this way 
many children lofe their lives ; and no wonder, as Na- 
ture is oppofed in the very method fhe takes to relieve 
them. It ought to bea rule, which every nurfe fhould 
obferve, never to ftop any eruption without proper _ 
adyice, or being well affured that it isnot of a critical 
Nature. At any rate, it is never to be done without 
previous evacuations. ee ves 
_ Loofe ftools is another method by which Natureoften 
prevents or carries of the difeafes of infants. If thefe. 
proceed too far, no doubt they ought to be checked ; 
but this is never te be done without the greateft caution. 
Nurfes, upon the firft appearance of loofe' ftools, fre- 
quently fly to the ufe of aftringents, or fuch things as 
bind the body. Hence inflammatory fevers, and other 
fatal difeafes, are occafioned. A dofe of rhubarb, a 
gentle vomit, or fome other evacuation, fhould always 
precede the ufe of aftringent medicines. i 
_. One of the greateft faults of nurfes is, concealing the 
difeafes of children from their parents. ‘This. they are 
extremely ready to do, efpecially whenthe difeafe is the 
effect of their own negligence. Many inftances might. 
be given of perfons who have been rendered lame for 
life by a fall from their nurfe’s arms, which the, through 
Tear, concealed till the misfortune was paft cure. Every 
parent who intrufts a nurfe with the care of a child; 
ought to give her the ftrifteft charge not to conceal the 
moft trifling diforder or misfortune that may befallir. 
We can-fee no reafon why a nurfe, who conceals any 
misfortune which happens to a child under hercare, till 
it lofes its life or limbs, fhould not be punifhed. A few 
examples of this would faye the lives of many infants 5. 
but as there is little reafon to expect that itever will be 
the cafe, we would earneftly recommendit to all parents 
to look carefully after their children, and not to truft fo 
valuable a treafure entirelyin thehandsofan hireling, 
__No perfon ought to imagine thefe things unworthy 
of his attention. On the propet management of children 
depend not only their health and ufefulnefs in life, but _ 


likewife the fafety and profperity of the ftate to which 
Ea B®) ee they 
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they belong. Effeminacy ever will prove the ruin of 
any ftate where it prevails ; and, when its foundations 
are laid in infancy, it can never afterwards be wholly 
eradicated. Parents who love their offspring, and wifh 
well to their country, ought, therefore, in the manage- 
- ment of their children, to avoid every thing that may 
have a tendency to make them weak or effeminate, 
and to take every method in their power to render 
their conftitutions {trong and hardy: | 


— By arts like thefe 

Laconia nurs’d of ola her hardy fons; 

And Rome’s unconquer’d legions urg’d their way, 
Unhurt, thro? every toil in every chime *. 


Few things tend morc to the deftruGtion of childres,. 
than drenching them with drugs. -'T hat medicine may” 
be femetimes neceflary for chidren, 1 do not deny ; but, 
that it hurtsthem ten times for once it does them good, 
I will venture to affert. A London mother, the mo- 
ment her child feems to ail any thing, runs imme- 
diately to the apothecary, who throws.in his powders, 
pills, and potions, till the poor infant is poifoned 5. 
when the child might have been reftored to perfect 
health by a change of diet, air, exercife, clothing, oF 
fome very eafy and fimple regulation. : 

But mifzuided fondnefs is not fatisfied with drugging 
children from the apothecary’s fhop, many of them 
are fed from the fame quarter. A ftarch from theWelt 
Indies, called flour of arrow-root, is the food of thofe 
infants whofe parents can afford to pay for it. I lately 
offended a mother very much by faying, it was not half 
fo good as oatmeal, though more than ten times the 
price. Of this, however, {he had fufficient proof by a 
child in her arms, who had been fed on that root, anc, 
though a year and a half old, could fcarcely put a foot 
to the ground, while her neighbour’s child, only nine 
months old, but nurfedin the north country manner, 
could, by a hold of the finger, rumalloverthehoule.. 


* Armflrongy , 
3 ! { have 
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_ [have taken notice of this powder, to fhew the in- 
fluence of fafhion even in the feeding of an infant. | 
with it were the only inftance I could give of the fatal 
effects of the fame caufe. Ten thoufand infants in, 
this ifland, before they are out of the nurfe’s arms, — 
fip tea twice a day ; which, to be fure, is the true way 
to propagate heroes! | : 


se 
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of THE LABORIOUS, tus SEDENTARY, anp 
: THE STUDIOUS. 


PP uAT men are expofed to particular difeafes from, 
__the occupations which they follow, is a fact well 
known; but to.remedy this evil is a matter of fome 
difficulty. Moft people are under the neceflity of fola 
lowing thofe employments to which they have been 
bred, whether they be favourable to health or not. For 
this reafon, inftead, of inveighing, in a general way, as_ 
fome authors have done, againft thofe occupations 
which are hurtful to health, we fhall endeavour to. 
point out the circumftances in each of them from 
which the danger chiefly arifes, and to propofe the 
moft rational methods of preventing it. , 
Chymifts, founders, forgers, glafs-makers, and feve- 
ral other artifts, are hurt by the unwholefome air which 
they are obliged to breathe: This air is not only loaded 
with the noxious exhalations arifing from metals and 
minerals, but is fo charged with phlogifton as to be 
rendered unfit for expanding the lungs fufficiently, 
and anf{wering the other important purpofes of refpira- 
tion. Hence proceed afthmas, coughs, and confump- 
tions of the lungs, fo incident to.perfons who follow 
’ thefe employments. i 
D3. | To 
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~ 'To prevent fuch confequences as far as poflible, the 
places where thefe occupations are carried on ought to 


be conftruéted in fuch a manner as to difcharge the 


fmoke and other exhalations, and admit a free current 
of frefh air. Such artifts ought never to continue long 
at work ; and when they give over; they fhould fuffer’ 
themfelves to cool gradually, and put on their clothes 
‘before they go into the open air. They ought never to 
drink large quantities of cold, weak, or watery liquors 
while their bodiesare hot, nor to indulge in raw fruits, 
fallads, or any thing that is cold on the ftomach *. 
Miners, and all who work under ground, are like- 
wife hurt by unwholefome air. The air, by its ftlagna- 
tion in deep mines, not only lofes its proper {pring and 
other qualiiies neceffary for refpiration, but is often 
loaded with fuch noxious exhalations as to become a 
moft deadly poifon: Peis ye Sedna 
The two kinds of air which prove moft deftructive 
to miners, are what they call the fre damp, and the 
choke damp. In both cafes the ait becomes a poifon by 
its being loaded with phlegifton. The danger from 
the former may be obviated by making it explode 
before it accumulates in too great quantities ; and the: 
latter may be generally carried off by promoting a free - 
circulation of air in the mine. oe ; 
Miners are not only hurt by unwholefome air, but 
likewife by the particles of metal which adhere to their 
fkin, clothes, &c. Thefe are abforbed, or taken up- 
into the body, and occafion palfies, vertigoes, and 
other nervous affeGtions, which often prove fatal.  Fal- 
lopius obferves, that thofe who wotk in mines of: 
mercury feldom live above three or four years. Lead, 
and feveral other metals, are hkewife very pernicious 
to the health. ate Vea aes 
Miners ought never to go to work fafting, nor te 
continue too long at work. ‘Their food ought to be 


* When perfons heated with labour, have drunk cold liquor, — 
they ought to contiaue at work for fome time after. 


a 


‘nourifhing, | 
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nourifhing, and their liquor generous: nothing more 
certainly hurts them than living too low. They fhould 
by all means avoid coftivenefs. This may either be 
done by chewing a little rhubarb, or taking a fufficient 
quantity of fallad oil. Oil not only opens the body, 
but fheathes and defends the inteftines from the jill 
effects of the metals. All who work in mines or metals 
ought to wath carefully, and to change their clothes as 
foon as they give over working. Nothing would tend 
more to preferve the health of {uch people than a ftiia, 
and almoft religious, regard to cleanlinefs. . 

Plumbers, painters, gilders, fmelters, makers of 
white lead, and many others who work in metals, are 
liable to the fame difeafes as miners; and ought to 
oblerve the fame direGions for avoiding them: 
 Tallow-chandlers, boilers of oil, and all who work 
in putrid animal fubftances, are likewife liable to fuffer 
from the unwholefome fmells or effluvia of thefe 
bodies. ‘They ought to pay the fame regard to cleanli. 
nefs as miners ; and when they are affected with nau- 
fea, ficknels, or indigeftion, we would advife them to 
takeavomit ora gentle purge. Such fubfiances ought 
always to be manufactured as {oon as poffible. When 
long kept,. they not only become unwholefome to 
thofe who manufacture them, but likewife’ to people 
who live in the neighbourhood. 

It would greatly exceed the limits of this part of 
our fubject, to {pecify the difeafes peculiar to perfons.- 
of every occupation ; we fhall therefore confider man- 
kind under the general claffes of Laborious, Sedentary, 
and Studious, ‘or t 


THE LABORIOUS, 


Though thofe who follow laborious employments are 
in general the moft healthy of mankind, yet the nature 
cf their occupations, and the places where they are car- 
ried on, expofe them more particularly to fome dif. 
cafes. Hufbandmen, for example, are expofed to all 
the vicifitudes of the weather, which, in this country, 

D3 | _are 
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are often very great and fudden, and occafion colds, 
coughs, quinfies, rheumatifins, fevers, and other acute 
diforders. ‘They are likewile forced to work hard, and 
often to carry burdens above their ftrength, which, by 
overftraining the veflels, occafion afthmas, ruptures, 
‘pleurifies, &c. Df 5 at PRE | 
Thofe who.labour without doors are often afflicted 
with intermitting fevers or agues, occafioned by the 
frequent viciffitudes of heat and cold, poor living, bad 
water, fitting or lying on the damp ground, evening 
dews, night air, &c. to which they are frequently 
Expofedstit- 23)" pul dey A | 
Such’as bear heavy burdens, as porters, labourers, 
&c. are obliged ‘to draw in the air with much greater 
force, and alfo to keep their Jungs diftended with more 
violence than is neceijary for common refpiration: by 
this means the tender veffels of the lungs are over- 
ftretched, and often burft, infomuch that a {pitting of 
Slood or fever enfues. Hippocrates mentions an in- 
ftance to this purpofe, of a man, who, upon a wager, 
carried ‘an als; but was foon after feized with a fever, 
a vomiting of blood, and a rupture, j pies 
> Carrying heavy burdens is generally the effe@ of 
mere lazinefls, which premp{s people to do at. once 
what fhould be done at twice, Sometimes it proceeds . 
from vanity or emulation. Hence iris, that the 
ftronge{t men are moft commonly hurt by heavy bur- 
dens, hard labour, or feats of ativity, It is rare-to 
find one who boatts of his ftrength, without a rupture, 
a {pitting of bleod, or fome other difeafe, which he 
reaps as the fruit of his folly. One would.imagine the 
‘daily inftances we have of the fatal elfe@ts of carrying - 
great weights, running, wreftling, and the like, would 
be fufficient to prevent fuch practices, , 
There are indeed fome employmentswhichneceflarily 
require a great exertion of ftrength ; as porters, black- 
fmiths, carpenters, &c, None ought to follow thefe but 
men of {trong body; and they fhould never exert their 
ftreneth to the utmoft, nor work too long, When the 
mufcles are violently ftraingd, frequent reft is neceflary, 
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in order that they may recover their tone; without 
this, the f{trength and confticution will foon be wora 
out, and a premature old age be induced. | 
The erifipelas, or St. Anthony’s fire, is a_ difeafe 
very incident to the laborious. It is occafioned by 
whatever gives a fudden check to the perfpiration, as 
drinking ‘cold water when the body is warm, wet feet, 
keeping on wet clothes, fitting or lying on the damp 
greund, &c. It is impofible for thofe who labour 
without doors always to guard again{t thefe inconye- 
niences ; but it is known from experience, that their 
ill confequences might often be prevented by proper 
care. , | 
The iliac paflion, the colic, and other complaints of 
the bowels, are often occafioned by the fame canfes as | 
the erifipelas ; but they maylikewilz proceed from fla. 
tulent and indigeftible food. Labourers generally eat. 
unfermented bread, made of peas, beans, rye, andother 
windy ingredients. They alfo devour great quantities 
_ of unripe fruits, baked, {tewed, or raw, with various 
kinds of roots and herbs, upon which they. drink four 
milk, ftale {mall beer, or the like. Such a mixture 
cannot fail to fill the bowels with wind, and occafion 
' difeafes of thofe parts. Rehan 
Inflammations, whitloes,and other difeafes of the ex 
- tremities,are likewife common among thofe who labour 
without doors. Thefe difeafes are often attributed to 
venom, or fome kind of poifon: but they generally 
proceed either from fudden heat after cold, or the con- 
trary. When labourers, milk-maids, &c. come from 
the field, cold or wet, they run to the fire, and often 
plunge their hands in warm water; by which means 
the blood and other humours in thofe parts are 
{fuddenly expanded, and, the vefleis not yielding fo 
quickly, a ftrangulation happens, and an inilam- 
mation or a mortification en{ues. 
~ When fuch perfons come home cold, they ought to 
keep ata diftance from the fre for fome time, to wath 
“their hands in cold water, and to rub them well wich 
p dry cloth. It Reina happens, that people as 
ooh dh ak Oa Be see ees ee 1Q 
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fo benumbed with cold, as to be quite deprived of the 
ufe of their limbs. In this cafe the only remedy is to 
rub the parts affected with fnow, or, where it cannot 
be had, with cold water. YVf they be held near the 
fire, or plunged into warm water; a mortification ° 
will generally enfue. Pi 

Labourers in the hot feafon are apt to lie down and 
fleep in the fun. . This praétice is fo dangerous, that 
they often awake in a burning fever. Thefe ardent 
fevers, which prove fo fatal about the end of fummer _ 
and beginning of autumn, are frequently occafioned 
by this means. When labourers leave off work, which 
they ought always to do durieg the heat of the day, 
they fhould go home, or at leaft get under fome cover, 
where they may repofe themfelves in fafety. 

Many people follow their employments in the fields — 
- from morning till night, without eating any thing. 
This cannot fail to hurt their health. However homely 
their fare be, they ought to have it at regular times ; 
and the harder they work, the more frequently they 
fhould-eat. If the humours be not frequently reple- 
nifhed with frefh nourifhment, they foon become putrid, 
- and produce fevers of the very worft kind. | 

Many peafants are extremely carelefs with refpe& to 
what they eat or drink, and often, through mere indo- 
Tence, ufe unwholefome food, when they might, for. the 
fame expence, have that which is wholefome. In fome 
parts of Britain, the peafants are too carelefs even to 
take the trouble of drefling their own victuals. Such 
' people would live upon one meal a-day in indolence, 
rather than labour, though it were to procure them 
the greateft affluence. | | 

Vevers of a -verybad kind are often occafioned among 

labourers by poor living. When the body is not fuf- 
ficiently nourifhed, the humours become vitiated, and 
the folids weak ; from whence the moft fatal confe- 
quences enfue. Poor living is likewife produdtive of 
many of thofe cutaneous difeafes fo frequent among the 
bower clafs of people: It is remarkable that cattle, . 
_ when pinched in their food, are generally affected with 

é difeates 
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~difeafes-of the tkin, which féldom fail todifappear when 
they are put upon a good pafture. This thews how 
much a good ftate of the humours depends upon a 
fufficient quantity of proper nourifhment. 

Poverty not only occafions, but aggravates, many 
‘of the difeafes of the laborious. Few of them have 
much forefight; and if they had, it is feldom in their 
power to fave any thing, They are glad to makea 
fhift to live from day to day; and when any difeafe 
overtakes them, they are miferable indeed. Here the 
godlike virtue of charity ought always to exert itfelf. 
To relieve the induftrious poor in diftrefs, is furely the _ 
mott exaltedactof religion and humanity. They alone, 
who are witnefles of thofe fcenes of calamitr, can 
form a notion of what numbers perith in difeafes, for 
want of proper affiftance, and even for want of the 
neceflaries of life, PRY Lg . 

Labourers are often hurt by a foolifh emulation 
which prompts them to vie with one another, till they 
overheat themfelves to fuch a degree as to occafisn 
a fever, or even to drop down dead. Such as wan: 
tonly throw away their lives in‘ this manner, deferve 
_ to be looked upon in no better light than felf-mur. 
derers. oe tee 

| The office of a fcldier, in time of war, may be 
ranked among the laborious employments. Soldiers 
fuffer many hardfhips from the inelemency of feafons, - 
long marches, bad provifions, hunger, watching, 
unwholefome climates, bad water, &c, Thefe occafion 
fevers, fluxes, rheumatifms, and other fatal difeafes, 
which generally do greater execution than the fword, 


= efpecially when campaigns are continued too late in : 


the feafon, A few weeks of cold rainy weather will 
often prove more fatal than an engagement. sy 

_ Thofewhohave the command of armies fhould take 
- Care that their foldiers be well clothed and well fed, 
They ought alfo tofinith their campaigns in due feafon, 
and to provide their men with dry and well-aired 
winter quarters. Thefe rules, taking care, at the fame: 
time, to keep the fick at a proper diftance from thofe 


i 
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_ jn health, would tend greatly to preferve the lives of 


the foldiery*. me | 
Sailors may alfo benumbered among the laborious. 
They undergo great hardships from change of climate, 
the violence of the weather, hard labour, bad provi- 
fions, &c. Sailors are of fo great importance both to 
the trade and fafety of this kingdom, that too much 
pains can never be beftowed in pointing out the means 
of preferving their lives. | | 
One great fource of the difeafes of fea-faring people 


is excels; When they get on fhore, after having been 
‘ Jong at fea, without regard to the climate; or thetr 


own conftitutions, they'plunge headlong into all man- 
ney of riot, and often perfifi till a fever puts an end 
to. their lives.. Thus mtemperance, and not the cli- 
mate, is often the caufe why fo many of our brave 
failors die on foreign coafts, Such people ought not to 
live too low; but they will find moderation the beft 
defence againft fevers and many other maladies. 
Sailors; when on duty, cannot avoid fometimes get 
ting. wet. When this happens, they fhould change their 


_ ¢lothes as foon as theyare relieved, and take every me- 


thod to reftore the peripiration. ‘They fhould not, m 
this cafe, make too free with fpirits or other {trong 


. * It is indeed to be regretted, that foldiers fuffer not lefs froma 
tndolence and intemperance in’ time of peace, than from hard- 
fhipsin time of war. If men are idle they willbe vicious. It would | 
therefore be of great importance, coulda fcheme be formed for 


_yendering the military, in times of peace, both more healthy and 
more ufeful. Thefe ‘defirable objects might, in our opinion, be 


obtained, by employing them for fome hours every day, and ad- 
vancing their pay accordingly, Dy this means, idlenefs, the 
mother of vice, might be prevented, the price of labour lowered, 


- public works, as harbours, canals, turnpike roads, &c. | might be 


made without hurting manufactures, and. foldiers might) be 


enabled to marry and bring up children. A fcheme of this kind 


might eafily be conduéted, fo as not to deprefs the martial {pirit, 
provided the men weie only to work four or five hours‘every day, 
and always to work without doors: no foldicr fhould be fuffered 
to work too long, or to follow any fecentary employment. Se- 
dentary employments render men weak and effeminate, quite unfit 
for the hardfhips of war: whereas working for a few hours every 
day without doors, would inure them to the weather, brace their 


_ erves, and incyeale their trength and courage. 


liquors, 


a 
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fiquors, but: fhould rather drink them diluted with 


- warm water, and go immediately to bed, where a 


found fleep and a gentle fweat would fet all to rights. 

_ But the health of failors faffers moft from unwhole- 
fome food. The conftant ufe of falted provifions in- 
flames their-humours, andoccafions the {curvy, and 
other obftinate maladies. It is no eafy matter to pre- 
vent this difeafe in long voyages; yet we cannot lielp 
thinking that much might be done towards effeGing 
fo defirable an end, were due pains beftowed for that 
purpofe. For example, vatious roots, greens, and 
fruits, might be kept a long time at fea, as onions, 
potatoes, cabbages, lemons, oranges, tamarinds, ap- 
ples, &c. When fruits cannot be kept, the juices of 
them, either frefh or fermented, may. With thele 
all the drink, and even the food, of the fhip’s com- 
pany ought to be acidulated in long voyages. 

Stale bread and beer likewife contribute to vitiate 
the humours. Flour will keep for a long time onboard, 
of which freth bread might frequently: be made, Malt 
too might bekept, and infufed with boiling water at any 
time. Thisliquer, when, drank evenin form of wort, is 
very wholefome, and is found to be an antidote again 
the fcurvy, Small wines and cider might likewile be 
plentifully laidin; and fhould they turn four, they 
would fiiil be ufeful as vinegar. Vinegar is a great 
antidote againft difeafes, and fhould be ufed by all 
travellers, efpecially at fea. It may either be mixed 
with the water they drink, or taken in their food. 

_Such animals as can be kept alive, ought likewife to 
be carried on board, as hens, ducks, pigs, &c. Frefh, 
broths made of portable foup, and puddings made of 
peas or other vegetables, ought to be ufed plentifully. 
Many other things will readily occur to people con- 
yerfant in thefe marters, which would tend ta preferve 
the health of that brave and uleful fer of men *. 


* Our countryman, the celebrate] ‘Captain Cook, has fhewn 
how far, by proper careandattenticn, the difeafes formrly fo 
datal to feaimen may be prevented, In a yoyage of three years 
Seaacey Toba cehis x Ages a SO EK and 
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We have reafon to believe, if due attention were . 
paid to the diet, air, clothing, and above all things 
to the cleanlinefs of fea-faring people, they would be 
the moft healthy fet of men in the world; but when - 
thefe are neglected, the very reverfe will happen. 
The belt medical antidete that we can reccommend 
to failors or foldiers on foreign coatts, efpecially where 
dampnefs prevails, is the Peruvian bark. This will 
often prevent fevers, and ether fatal difeafes, About a 
drachm of it may be chewed every day; or if this 
fhould prove difagreeable, an ounce of bark, with half 
an ounce of orange peel, and two drachms ef {naka 
root coarlely powdered, may be infufed for two of 
' three cays in an Englith quart of brandy, and half a 
_ wine-glafs of it taken twice or thrice a-day, when the 
ftomach is empty. This has been found to be an eX: 
cellent antidote againft fluxes, putrid, ‘intermitting, 
and other fevers, in unhealthy.climates. It is not mas 
terial in. what form this medicine is taken. It may 
either be infufed in water, wine, or {pirits, as recom: 
mended above, or made into an electuary with fyrup 
oi lemons, oranges, or the like, 


THE SEDENTARY. 


Though nothing can be more contrary to thenature 
of man than a fedentary life, yet this clafs comprehends 
by far the greater part of the fpecies.- Almoit the whole 
female world, and, in manufacturing countries, the 
major part of the males, may be reckoned fedentary *, 
and eighteen Gays, during which he was‘expofed to every. climate, 
from the 52> north tothe 71° of fouth latitude, of one hundred — 
and eighteen Ine, compofing the fhip’s company, he loft only » 
one, who died of a phthifi? pulmonalis. The principal means he ufed 
were, to preferve a {trict attention to cleanlinefs, to procure. abun- 
dance of vegetables and freth provifions, efpecially good water, 
and to.allow his people fufficient time for reft, , hit 
' * The appellation of fedentary _has generally been given. only .. 
to the fludious ; we can fee no reafon, however, for reftricting it: 
to them alone, Many artificers may, with as much propriety, be, © 
wlenominated fedentary as the ftudious, with this particular difad-, 
vantage, that they are often obliged to fit in very awkward pof. 
tures, which the ftudious need not do, unlefs they pleafe. 


Agriculture, 


| 
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« Agriculture, the firft and moft healthful of all 
employments, is now followed by few who are able to 
carry on any other bufinefs. But thofe who imagine 
that the culture of the earth is nor fufficient to employ 
all itsinhabitants, are greatly miftaken. An ancient 
Roman, weare told, could maintain his family from 
the produce of one acre of ground. So might a mo- 
dern Briton, if he would be contented to live like a 
Roman. This fhews what an immenfe increafe of 
inhabitants Britain might admit of, and all of whom 


might live by the culture of the ground. 


_ Agriculture is the great fource of domeftic riches. 
- Where it is neglected, whatever wealth may be im- 
ported from abroad, poverty and mifery will abound 
at home. Such is, and ever will be, the fluctuating 
flate of trade and manufactures, that thoufands. of 
people may be in full employment to-day and in beg- 
gary to-morrow. This can never happen to thofe who 
. cultivate the ground. They can eat the fruit of their 
labour, and can always by induflry obtain, at leaft, 
the neceffaries of life. | 
Though fedentary employments are neceflary,~ yet 
there feems to be no reafon why any perfon fhould be 
confined for life to thefe alone. Were fuch employ- 
ments intermixed with the more active and laborious, 
they would never do hurt. It is conftant confinement 
that ruins the health. A man may not be hurt by 
fitting five or fix hours a-day; but if he is obliged to 
fit ten or twelve, he will foon become difeafed.. 
But it is not want of exercife alone which hurt feden- 
tary people; they likewife fuffer from the confined air 
which they breathe. It is very common to fee ten or 


--adozen tailors*, or ftay-makers, for example, crowded 


_ * A perfon of obfervation in that line of life told me, that. moft 
tailors die of confumptions ; which he attributed chiefly to the 
unfavourable poftures in which they fit, and the unwholefomenels 
of thofe places where their bufinefs.is carried on, If more atten- 
tention were not paid to profit than to the prefervation of human 
lives, this evil might be eafily remedied ; but while mafters only 
mind theirown intereft, nothing will be done for the fafety of 
their fervants. , 


inte 
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into one fmall apartment, where there is hardly roont 
for one perfon. to: breathe freely. In this fituation they 
generally continue for many hours at a time, often 
_ with the addition of feveral candles, which tend like- 
wife to wafte the air, and render it lefs fit for refpira- 
tion. Air that is breathed repeatedly becomes unfit 
for expanding the lungs. This is one caufe of the 
_ phthifical coughs, and other complaints of the breaft, 
fo incident to fedentary artificers. 

Even the perfpiration from a great number of per- 
fons pent up together, renders. the air unwholefome. 
The danger from this quarter will be greatly increafed, _ 
if any one of them happen to have bad lungs, or to 
be otherwife difeafed. Thofe who fit near him, being 
forced to breathe the fame. air, can hardly fail to be 
infected. It would bearare thing, however, to find 
a dozen of fedentary people all in gaod health. The. 
danger of crowding them together mutt therefore be 
evident to every one. 

Many of thofe who follow fedentary employmentsz are 
- conitancly ina bending pofture, asfhoemakers, tailors, 
cutlers, &c. Sucha fituation is extremely hurtful. A 
bending pofture obftructs ail the vital motions, and of 
courfe muft deftroy the health. Accordingly we find 
fuch artificers generally complaining of indigeftions, 
flatulences, head achs, pains of the breaft, &c. 

The aliment in fedentary people, inftead of being 
puthed forwards by an erect pofture, and the action of 
the mufcles, isina manner confined in the bowels. 
Hence indigeftions, coftivenefs, wind, and other hy- 
pochondriacal affections, the conftant companions of © 
the fedentary. Indeed none of the excretions can be 
duly performed where exercife is wanting; and when 
the matter which ought to be difcharged in this way 
js retained too long in the body, it muft have bad ef- 
fects, as it is again taken up into the mafs ef humours. 

A bending poiture is likewife hurtful to the lungs. 
‘When this organ iscomprefled, the aircannot havefree 
_ accels into ail its parts, fo as to expand them properly. 
Hence aang Adtiehonst &c. are formed, ~ which 

‘often 
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often end in confumptions. Befides the proper action 
of thelungs being abfolutely neceilary for making good 
blood, when that organ fails; the humours foon bes 
come univerfally depraved, and thewhole conftitution 
goestowreck. Being of a foft texture, and in continual 
action, their funGions are eafily obftructed by preffure. 

The fedentary-are not only hurt by preffure on the 
dowels, but alfo on the inferior extremities, which ob- 
Atruéts the circulation in thefe parts, and renders them 
weak and feeble. Thus tailors, fhoemakers, &c: fre 
_-quently lofe the ufe of their legs altogether: befides, 
the blood and humours are, by flagnation, vitiated, 
and the perfpiration is obftru€ted; whence proceed the 
{eab, ulcerous fores, foul blotches, and other cutane- 
ous difeafes, fo common among fedentary artificers. 

A bad figure of bodyis a very common confequence 
_ Of clofe application to fedentary employments. The 
{pine, for example, by being continually bent, puts on 
a crooked fhape, and generally remain fo ever after. 
But a bad figure of body has already been obferved te 
be hurtful to health, as the vital functions are. there- 
by impeded. 

A fedentarylifefeldom fails to occafion an aaiveatal 
relaxation of the folids. This is the great fource from 
whence moft of the difeafes of fedentary people flow. 
‘The {crophula, confumption, hyfterics, and nervous 
_ (‘difeafes now fo common, were very little known in 

this country before fedentary artificers became fo nu- 
merous; and they are very little known {till among 
fuch of our people as follow ative employments ~ 
without coors, though in great towns at lea{t two- 
thirds of the inhabitants are afflited with them. 

It is very dificult to remedy thofe evils, becaufe 
“many who have been accuftomed to a fedentary life, 
like ricketty children, lofe all inclination for exer- 
cife: we fhall, however, throw outa few hints with 
refpect to the. mof likely means for preferving ‘the 
health of this ufefukfet of people, which fome of them, 
we hope, willbe wife enough to take. 

Le bas been already obferved, eres erat artificers 
4 are 
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are often hurt by their bending pofture, They oughe 
therefore to fland or fit as ereét as the nature of their. 
employmentswill permit. They fhould likewife change. 
their pofture frequently, and.fhould never fit too long, 
ata time, but leave off work, and walk, ride, run, or. 
do any thing that will promote the vital functions. . 
Sedentary artificers are,generally allowed too little 
time for exercife; yet, fhort asit is, they feldom employ 
it properly, A journeyman tailor or weaver for exam- 
ple, inftead of walking abroad for exercife and freth air, 
at his hours of leifure, chufes often to pend them ina 
public-houfe, or in playing at fome fedentary game, by. . 
which he generally lofes both his time and his money... 
The awkward poftures in which many fedentary. . 
artificers work, feem rather to be the effect of cuftom, 
than neceflity. For example, a table might furely be 
contrived for ten or a dozen tailors to fit round, with, 
liberty for their legs either to hang down, or reft upon. 
a footboard, as they fhould chufe. A place might like- 
wile be cut out for each perfon, im fuch a manner. 
that he might fit as conveniently for working as in 
the prefent mode of fitting crofs-lecged, . , 


All fedentary artificers ought to pay the moft reli. | 


gious regard to cleanlinefs. Both their fituation and: 
occupations render this highly - neceflary. Nothing. 
would contribute more to. preferve their health, than: 
a ftri& attention to it: and fuch of them as negled.it,,. 
not only run the hazard of lofing health, but of -be-) . 
coming a nuifance to their Neighbours...» + senp die 
 . Sedentary people ought to avoid food that is windy, .. 
or hard of digeftion, and fhould pay the ftriGteft re-. - 
gard to fobriety, A perfon who works hard without; 
doors will foon throw offa debauch ; but one who fitsy..:24 
has by no means an equal chance. Hence it often hap- .. 
pens that fedentary people are feized with fevers after, 
hard drinking, “When fuch perfons feel their fpirits. . 

low, inftead of running to the tavern for relief, they 


x“ 


fhould ride or walk in the fields, This would remove... 
the complaint more effectually than {trong liquor, and) .= 


would never hurt the confitution, 


(7) Pay 
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Inftead of multiplying rules for preferving the health 
of thefedentary, wefhall recommendto them the follow- 
ing general plan, viz. That every perfon who follows a. 
fedentary employment fhould cultivatea pieceof ground 
with his own hands. This he might dig, plant, fow, 
and weed at leifure hours, fo as to make it both anexer- 
cife and amufement, while it produced many of the ne« 
ceffaries of life. After working an hour in a garden, a 
man will return with more keennefs to his employment 
within doors, than if he had been all’ the while idle, 
Labouring the ground is.every way conducive to 
_ health. It not only gives exercife to every part of the 
body, but the very fmell of the earth and freth herbs 
revives and cheers the fpirits, whilft the perpetual pto- 
{pect of fomething coming to maturity delights and en- 
tertains the mind. We are fo formed as to be always 
pleafed with fomewhat in profpeét, however diftant or 
however trivial ; hence the happinefs, that moft men 
feel in planting, fowing, building, &c.  Thefe feem 
to have been the chief employments of the more early 
ages ; and, when kings and conquerors cultivated the 
ground, there is reafon to believe that they knew as 
well wherein true happinefs confifted as we do. 
_. It may feem romantic to recommend gardening ta 
manufacturers in great towns ; but obfervation proves 
that the plan is very praéticable. In the town of Shef- 
field in Yorkthire, where the great iron-manufa@ure - 
is carried on, there is hardly a journeyman cutler who 
does not poflefs a piece of ground, which he cultivates 
asagatden. This practice has many falutary effects, 
It not only induces thefe people to take exercife with- 
, out doors, but alfo to eat many greens, roots, &c. of 


their own growth, which they would never think of 
_ purchafing. There can be no reafon why manufac« 
turers in any other town in Great Britain fhould. not 
follow the fame plan. It is indeed to be regretted, that 
in fuch a place as London a plan of this kind is not 
practicable: yet, even there fedentary artificers. may 
find opportunities of taking air and exercife, if they 
Shufe to embrace them, Soe 
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‘| Mechanicsare too much inclined to crowd into great 
towns. The fituation may have fome advantages 5 but 
it has likewife many difadvantages. Allmechanics who 
dive in the country have it in their power to cultivate a 
«piece of ground; which indeed moft of them do. ‘This 
--not only gives them exercife, but enables them to live 
-more comfortably. So far at leaft as my obfervation 
extends, mechanics who live in the .country are far 
‘more happy than thofe in great towns. ‘They enjoy 
better health, live in greater affluence, and feldom 
‘fail to rear a healthy and numerous offspring *. — 
» (In a word, exercife without doors, in one fhape ¢r 
“sanother, is abfolutely neceflary to health. ‘Thole who 
-negleét it; though they may for a while drag out life, 
-can hardly be faid to enjoy it. Weak and effeminate, 
‘they languifh for a few years, and foon drop into an 
untimely grave. his. ge aie Boban 
aah Th THE STUDIOUS.) toe 
Intenfe thinking is fo deftrudtive to health, that few 
“inftancés ‘can be produced of fLudious perfons who are 
‘ftrong and healthy. Hard ftudy always implies a feden- 
‘gary life ; and when intenfe thinking is joined to the 
want of exercife, the confequences muft be bad. We 
‘have frequently known even a few months of clofe ap- _ 
‘plication to ftudy, ruin an excellent conftitution, by in- 
_ “ducing a train of nervous complaints which could never 
‘be removed. Manis evidently not formed for con- 
‘tinual thought more than for perpetual action, and 
“would be as foon wern out by the one as:by the other. 
-- So gteat is.the power of the mind over the bedy, 
‘that, by its influence, the whole yital motions-may be 
| * WaTcuMAKERs, in confequence of their fedentary habits, are 
~ Hable to a peculiar fpecies of difeafe to which] have witneffed many 
-of them fall vi&tims. Its commencement is indicated by deficient 
. ‘appetite and erudlations of wind from the ftomach. There is alle 
fallownef{sof complexion, and a muddy yellowappearance of the eyes. 
“In the progrefs of the difeafe great quantities of black coagulated 
. “plood is difcharged by ftool, and occafionally byvomit. Ondiffection 
_\the'whole intefinal canal is found replete with blood either fluid 
- {er black, and coagulated, “Ihe liver and the fpleen appear oft, 
“and as it were rotten, , «~~ Sey 
Tn its more early ftages, this difeafe admits of bein 


| 1 it + checked by 
LaGtive purgatives, exercife, and country air. DAS 
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accelerated or retarded to almoft any degree. . Thus 
cheerfulnefs and mirth quicken the circulation, and pro- 
mote all the fecretions ; whereas fadnefs and profound 
thought never fail to retard them. Hence it would ap. - 
pear that even a degree of thoughtleffnefs is neceflary 
to health, Indeed the perpetual thinker feldom enjoys 
either health or fpirits ; while the perfon who can. 
hardly be faid to think at all, generally enjoys both. 
. Perpetual thinkers, as they are called, feldom think 


Jong. In a few years they generally become quite 


{tupid, and exhibit a melancholy proof how readily the 
greatelt bleflings may be abufed. Thinking, like every. 
thing elfe, when carried to extreme, becomes a vice3 
nor can any thing afford a greater proof of wifdom, 
than for a man frequently and feafonably to unbend his 
mind. This may generally be done by mixing. in 


-eheerful company, a¢tive diverfions, or the like. 


. Anftead of attempting to inveftigate the nature of that 


_ . connexion which fubfiftsbetweenthemindand thebody, | 


or to enquire into the manner in which they mutually 
affect each other, we fhall only mention thofe difeafes 
to which the learned are more. peculiarly liable, and 
endeavour to point out the means of avoiding them. 

* Studious perfons are very fubjeé to the gout. This 


painful difeafe in a great meafure proceeds from indigef- 
tion, and an obftructed perfpiration. It is impoflible 


that the man who fits from morning till night fhou!d 
either digeft his food, or have any of the fecretions in 
due quantity. But when that matter which fhould be 
thrown off by the fkin, istetained in the body, and the 


humours are not duly prepared, difeafes mu{t enfue. 


_ The ftudious are likewife very liable to the ftone 
‘and gravel. Exercife greatly promotes both the fe- 
cretion and difcharge of urine; confequently a feden- 


tary life muft have the contrary effect. Any one may 


be fatisfied of this by obferving, that he pafles much 


more urine by day than in the night, and alfo when 


_ he walks or rides, than whenhe fits, The difcharge 
gf urine not only prevents the gtavel and ftone, but 


. 


many other -difeafes. 


wy 
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The circulation in the liver being flow, obftru@ions 
in that organ can hardly fail to be the con‘equence of* 
inactivity. Hence fedentary people are frequently af- 
flied with fchirrous livers. But the proper tecretiom 
and difcharge of the bile is fo ncceffary a part of the 
animal economy, that where thefe are not duly pers 
formed, the health muft foon be inipaired. Jaundice, 
indigeltion, lofs of appetite, and a wafting of the whole” 
body, feliom fail to be the confequences of a vitiated 
ftate of the liver, or obftruiions of the bile. rts 

Few difeafes prove more fatal to the ftudious than — 
-_ confumptions of the lungs. It has already beenobferved, 

that this organ cannot be dulyexpanded in thofewhodo — 
not take proper exercife ; and where that is the: cafe, 
obftruétions and adhefions willenfue. Not only want of 
exercife, but the pofture in which fludious perfonsgene- - 
rally fit, is very hurtful to the lungs. Thofe who read» 
or write much are ready to contraét a habit of bending” 
forwards, arid often prefs with their breaft upon a table. 
or bench. This pofture cannot fail to hurt the lungs. 

The functions of the heart may likewife by this 
means be injured. I remember to have feen a mam 
opened, whofe pericardium adhered to.the breaf-bone 
in fach a manner as to obftrua& the motion of the 
heart, and oceafion his death. ‘The only probable caule 
that could be affigned for this fingular fymptom was, 
that the man, whofe bufinefs was writing, ufed con- 
ftantly to fitin a bending pofture, with his breaft upon 
the edge of a plain table. Pelkey: 
. No perfon can enjoy health who does not properly 

digeit his food. But intenfe thinking and inadtvity 
never failto weaken the powers of diveition.: Hence the 
humours become crude and vitiated, thefolids weakand 
relaxed, and the whole conftitution goes to ruin. 3 

Long and intenfe thinking often occafions grievous. * 
head-achs, which bring on vertigoes, apoplexies, palfies, 
and other fatai diforders. ‘The beft way to prevent: 
thefe is, never to ftudy too long at one time, and to 
keep the body regular, either by proper food, or taking « 
frequently a little of ome epening medicine; tis 

‘ 6 Thole 
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> Thofe who read or write much are often afflicted 
with fore eyes. Studying by candle-light is peculiarly 
hurtful to the fight. This eught to be praétifed as 
feldom as poffible. When it is unavoidable, the eyes 
fhould be fhaded, and the head ghould not be held too 
jew. When the eyes are-weak or paintul, they fhould 
be bathed every night and morning in cold water, to 
which a little brandy may be added. si 
it has already been obferved, that the excretions are 
very defective in the ftudious. The dropfy is often 
-occafioned by the retention of thofe humours which 
ought to be carried off in this way. . Any perfon may 
obferve that fitting makes his legs fwell, and that this . 
goes off by exercife; which clearly points out the me- 
- thod of prevention. / 
Fevers, efpecially of the nervous kind, are often the 
effect of ftudy. Nothing affects the nerves fo much ag 
intenfe thought. It in a manner unhiages the whele hu- 
man frame, andnot only hurts the vital motions, but dif. | 
ordersthe mind itfelf, Hence a delirium, melancholy, 
andeven madnefsare often the effect of clofe application 
torftudy. In fine, there is no dileafe which can proceed 
_ _ either from a bad ftate of the humours, a defect of the 
_ufwal fecretions, or a debility of the nervous fyftem, 
which may not be induced by intenfe thinking. 
But the mot afflicting of all the difeafeswhich attack 
the ftudious is the hypochondriac. ‘This difeafe feldom 
fails to be the companion of deep thought. It imay 
rather be called a complication of maladies thanafingle 
one. ‘To what a wretched condition are the beft of men 
often reduced by it! Their ftrength anc appetite fail ; 
a perpetual gloom hanys over their minds ; they live in 
thesconftant dread of death, and are continually in 
fearch of relief from medicine, where, alas! it is not 
to'be found, Thofe who labour under this diforder, 
though they are often made the fubject of ridicule, 
- juftly claim our higheft fympathy and compaffion. 
' Hardly any thing can be more prepofterous than for 
a perfon to make ftudy his fole bufinefs. A mere {tu- 
dent is feldom/an ufleful member of fociety. He often 
negleéts the moft important duties of life, in order to 
| ag purfue 


: as 
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purfue fludies of a very trifling nature. Indeedit rarely 
happens, that any ufeful invention is the effect of mere 
ftudy. The farther men dive into profound refearches, 
they generally deviate the more from common fenfe, 
‘and too often lofe fight of it altogether. Profound 
{peculations, inftead of making men wifer or better, 
- generally render them abfolute fceptics, and overwhelm 
them with doubt and uncertainty. All that is necef- 
fary for man to know, in order to be happy, is eafily 
obtained ; and the reft; like the forbidden fruit, ferves 
only to increafe his mifery. es ee 
Studious perfons, in order to relieve their minds, 
muft not only diicontinue to read and write, but en- 
gage in fome employment or diverfion that will fo tar 
occupy the thought as to make them forget the bufi- 
nels of the clofet. A folitary ride or walk are fo far 
from relaxing the mind, that they rather encouragé 
thought. Nothing can divert the mind when it gets 
into a train of ferious thinking, but attention to fub- 
jets of a more trivial nature. Thefe prove:a kind of 
play to the mind, and confequently relieve it. | 
Learned men often contract a contemptfor what they 
call trifling company. They are afhamed to be feen 
with any but philofopkers. This however is no proof 
of their being philofophers themfeives. No man de- 
ferves that name who is afhamed to unbend his mind, 
by affociating with the cheerful and gay. Even’ the 
fociety of children will relieve the mind, and expel the 
gloom which application to ftudy is too ept to occafion. 
As itudious people are neceffarily much within doors, - 
they fhould make choice of a large and well-aired place 
for fludy. This would not only prevent the bad effects 
which attend confined air, but would cheer the {pirits, 
and have a moft happy influence both on the body and 
mind. It is faid of Euripides the tregedian, that he 
ufed to retire toa dark cave to compole his tragedies ; 
and of Demofthenes the Grecian Orator, that he chofe 
a place for {tudy where nothing could be either heard 
or feen. With all deference to fuch venerable names, 
we cannot help condemning their tafte. A man may 
furely think to as good purpole in an elegant apartment 
hiyie : as 
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as in acaye; and may have as happy conceptions — 
where the ,all-cheering rays of the fun render the air | 


... wholefome,.as in places where they never enter: 


Thofe whe read or’ write much fhould be very atten ° 
tive to their pofture. hey ought to fit and ftand by — 
turns, always keeping as nearly in an erect polture as . 


\ poflible. Thofe who di@ate, may do it walking. Ie . 


os 


has an excellent effect frequently toread or {peak aloud. 
This not only exercifes the lungs, but almoft the whole _ 
body. Hence ftudious people are greatly benefited © 
by delivering difcourfes in public, Public fpeakers, . 
indeed, fometimes hurt themfelves, by overacting their ~ 
part; but this is their own fault. The martyr to mere~ 
vociferation merits not our fympathy. =, : 
The morning has, by all medical writers, been teck- 
oned the beft time for ftudy. Itis fo. Butitis alfo the | 
moft proper feafon for exercife, while the ftomach is - 
empty, and the fpirits refrefhed with fleep. Studious 
people fhould therefore fometimes {pend the morning 
. in walking, riding, or fome manly diverfions without 
doors... This would make them return to ftudy with — 
greater alacrity, and would be of more fervice than | 
twice the time after their fpirits are worn out with 
fatigue. It is not fufficient to take diverfion only . 
when.we can think no longer. Every ftudious perfon 
fhould make it a part of his bufinefs, and fhould let _ 
nothing interrupt his hours of recreation more than 
thofe of ftudy. ante . 
~ Mafic has a very happy effe& in relieving the mind 
when fatigued with ftudy. It would be well if every” 
ftudious perfon were fo far acquainted with that 
{cience as to amufe himfelf after feyere thought by 
_ playing fuch airs as have a tendency to raife the ipirits, 
and infpire cheerfulnefs and good humour. ‘ 
It is a reproach to learning, that any of her votaries, 
to relieve the mind after ftudy, fhould betake them- _ 
felves tothe ufe of ftroag liquors, This indeed is a 
remedy ; but it is a defperate one, and always proves 
deftructive. Would fuch perfons, when their foirits 
are law, get on horfeback, and ride ten or a dozen 
gniles, they would find ita more effectual remedy than. - 
| | E4 any 
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any cordial medicine in the apothecary’s fhop,. or all 
the flrong liquors in the world, 
The following is my plan, and I cannot recommend 
a better to others. When my mind is fatigued with 
~ ftady, or other ferious bufinels, I mount my horfe, 
and ride ten or twelve miles Into the country, where 
I {pend a day, and fometimes two, with a cheerful 
friend ; after which I never fail to return to.town with 
new vigour, and to purfue my ftudies or bufinels with 
freth alactity. ? Bele is bie 
‘It is much to be regretted, that learned men, while 
in health, pay fo little regard to thefe things! There 
is not any thing more common than to fee a miferable 
object over-run with nervous difeafes, bathing, walking, 
riding, and, in a word, doing every thing for health 
after it is gone; yet, if any one had recommended thefe 
things to him by way of prevention, the advice would, 
in all probability, have been treated with contempt, 
or at leaft, with neglect. Such is the weaknefs and 
folly of mankind, and fuch the want of forefight, even 
in thofe-who ought to be wifer than others! ik 
With regard to the diet of the ftudious,. we {ee no 
reafon why they fhould abftain from any kind of food 
that is wholefome, provided they ufe it in moderation, 
| ‘They ought however to be {paring in the ufe of every 
thing that is windy, rancid, or hard of digeftion,- 
Their fuppers fhould always be light, or taken foon 
in the evening. Their drink may be water, fine malt 
liquor, not too ftrong, good cider, wine and water, 
or, if troubled with acidities, water mixed with a. 
little brandy, rum, or any other genuine {pirit, , 
. We thall only obferve, with regard to thofe kinds . 
of exercife which are moft proper for the ftudious, - 
that they fhould not be too violent, nor ever carried 
to the degree of exceflive faticue. They ought like. © 
wife to be frequently varied fo as to give action to all... 
the-different parts of the body; andthould, as often 7 ae 
poli ble, be taken in the open air, In general, riding 
on. horfeback, walking, working in’a garden, or play- 
ing at feme active diverfions, are the bett. | 
| | We 
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We would likewife recommend the ufe of the cold | 
bath to the ftudious. It willin fome meafure, fupply the. 
place of exercife, and fhould not be neglected by per- 
fons of a relaxed hab't, efpecially in the warm feafon. 

No Perfon ought either to take violent exercife, or 
to ftudy immediately after a full meal. 

In the above remarks on the ufual difeafes of the 
ftudious, my chief objeét was to warn them of the evil — 
confequences of painful and intenfe thinking, But 1 
fhould be forryto damp the ardour of their literary pur- 
fuits, which are injurious to health only whencontinued 
with inceffant toil, at late hours, and without due ins. 
tervals of reft, refrefhment, relaxation, and exercife. It 
isnot thought, fays the medical poet, ’tis painful think- 
ing, that corrodes ourclay. I deemed it neceffary to be 
. more explicit on this head, in confequence of having 
found that-my former cautions to men of genius and 
{cience had been under{tood in too rigorous a fenfe, 
as difcouraging the manly exertion of real talents. 
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py NWHOLESOME food, and irregularities of diet, 


occafion many difeafes. There is no doubt but the 
whole conftitution of body miay be changed by diet 
alone. The fluids may be thereby attenuated or con- 
denfed, rendered mild or acrimonious, coagulated or 
diluted, to almoft any degree. Nor are its effects upon 
the folids Jefs eonfiderable. They may be braced or 
relaxed, have their fenfibility, motions, 8c. greatly in- 
creafed or diminifhed, by different kinds of alimeat. A 
very {mall attention to thefe chings will be fuficient to. 
_ thew, how much the prefervation of health depends 
upon a proper regimen of the diet. ‘ 
- Nor isanattention to diet neceflary for the preferva. 
tion healch only: it is likewife of importance in the 
cure of difeafes, Every intention in the cure of many 
difeafes, may be anfwered by diet alone. Its effects, 
indeed are not always fo quick as thofe of medicine, 
a but 
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~ but they are generally more lafting: befides, it. is, 
‘neither fo difugreeable to the patient, nor fo dangerous 
as medicine, and is always more eafily obtained. 
Our intention here is not to enquire minutely into 
the nature and properties of the various kinds of ali-. 
ment in ufe among mankind; nor to fhew their effects 
upon the different conftitutions’ of the human bodys, 
but to mark fome of the moll pernicious errors which 
people are apt to fall into, with refpe& both to the 
quantity and quality of their food, and to point out: 
their influence upon health, ) ib Pera 
[eis not indeed’an eafy matterto afcertain the exact. . 
quantity of food proper for every age, fex, and confti. 
tution: but a fcrupulous nicety here is by no means- 
neceflary. ‘Fhe beft rule is to avoid all extremes. 
Mankind were never intended to weigh and meafure 
their food. Nature teaches every creature when it has 
enough; and the calls of thirft and hunger are fufi-: 
erent to inform them when more is neceflary. | 
Though moderation.is the chief rule with regard to- 
‘the quantity, yet the quality of food merits a farther 
confideration. ‘Chere are inany ways by which pro- 
vifions may be rendered unwholefome, Bad feafons 
may either prevent the ripening of grain, or damage. 
wt afterwards. Thefe, indeed, are ats of Providence, 
and we muft fubmit to them; but furely no puni(h-. 
ment can be too fevere for thofe who fuffer provifions 
fo fpcil by hoarding them, on purpole to raife the 
price, or who promote their own interett by aduls 
terating the neceflaries of life *. | ThE oh 
- animal as well as vegetable food may be rendered 
unwholiome, by being kept too long, Al! animal fub- 
dtances have a conftant tendency to putrefaction ; and. 
when that has proceeded too far, they not only be- 


* The poor, indeed, are gerierally the firlt who fuffer by ur- 
found provifions ; but the lives of the labouring poor ae of great 
importance to the flate: befides, difeafes occafioned by unwholes 
fore food often prove infetious, by which means they reach 
people in every fiation. It istherefore the intereft of all to take 
‘are that no fpoiled provifions of any kind be cxpofed to fale.’ 
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come offenfive to the fenfes, bat hurtful to heath: 
Difeafed animals, and fuch as die of themfelves, ought 
never to be eaten. It isa common practice, however, 7 
in fome grazing countries, for fervants and poor people 
to eat foe animals as die of any difeafe, or are killed 
by accident... Poverty, indeed, may oblige people 0, 
do this; but they had better eat a fmaller- quantity 

of what i is found and-wholefome: it would both afford 
a better nourifhment, and be attended with lefs danger. 

The injun@ion civen to the Jews, not to eat any 
creature which died of itfelf, feems to have a {tri re 
gard to health; and ought to be obferyed by Chriftians 
‘as well as Jews. Animals never die themfelves without - 
fome previous difeafe; but how a dileafed animal 
fhould be wholefome food, is inconceivable: even 
thofe which die by eccident muft be hurtful, as their 

blood is mixed with the flefh, and foon-turns putrid. | 

Animals which feed srofsly, as tameducks, hogs, 

&c, are neither fo. eafily digeited: ner afford ‘fuck | 
wholefome nourifhment as others. No avimal-can be 
wholefome which does not take fufficient exercife. 
Moft of our ftalled cattle arecrammed with grols food, 
but not allowed exercife nor free air; by which means 
they indeed grow fat, but their jui ices, not being pro- 
perly prepared or aflimilated, remain crude, and &c- 
- cafion indigeftion s, grals humours, and oppreilion of 

the fpirits, in thofe who feed upon them. | 
Animals are often rendered unwholefome by being | 
over-heated. Excefflive heat caufes a fever, exalts the 
animal (alts, and mixes the blood fo intimately with 
the fleth, that j it cannot be feparated. For this reafon, 
butchers fhould be feverely. punifhed who over-drive 
their cattle. No perfon would chule to eat-the flefh 
of an anioval wh ich had died in a high: fever ; yet that 
is the cafe with all ‘over-drove cattle; and the fever 
is often rai ied even to the decree of madden: 

“But this is not the only way by witich butchers ren- 
der meat unwholefome. The abominable cuftom of fill- 
ing the ce ‘ular membrane of animals with air, in order 
to make them appear tat is every day practiled. This 

| not 
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not only fpoils the meat, and renders it unfit for keep. 
ing, but is fuch a dirty erick, that the very idea of it 
is {ufficient to difguft a perfon of any delicacy at every 
thing which comes from the fhambles. Who can 
bear the thought of eating meat which has been blown. 
up with air from the lungs of a dirty fellow, perhaps 
labouring under the very wortlt of difeafes ? WBS: 
‘Butchers have likewife a method of filling the cellu. 
lar membranes of animals with blood, This makes 
the meat feem fatter, and likewife weigh more, but is 
notwithfanding a very pernicious cuftom, as it both: 
renders the meat unwholefume and unfit forikeeping. 
{ feldom fee a piece of meat from the fhambles, where 
the blood is not diffufed through the cellular texture, 
{ fhail not fay that this is always the effect of defign; © 
byt Iam certain it 1s not the cafe with animals that. 
are killed for domeftic ufe, and properly blooded. 
Veal feems to be moft frequently fpoilt in this way, 
Perbaps that may ‘in fome meafure be owing to the 
practice of carrying calves from a great diftanee to - 
market, by which means their tender fleth is bruifed, © 
and many of their veffels burit, 

No people in the world eat fuch quantities of falted 
_animai food as the Englith, which is one reafon why » 
they are fo generally tainted with the fcurvy, and its 
numerous train of confequences, indigeition, low 
{pirits,. .-hypochondriacifin, &c, Animal. food was 
furely defigned for man,and, with a proper mixture 
of vegetables, it will be found the moft wholefome; 
but to gorge beef, mutton, pork, fifh, and fowl, 
twice or thrice a-day, is certainly too much. All who 
value health ought to be contented with making one 
meal of flefh in the twenty-four hours, and this ought | 
to confilt of one kind only. AL’ 

The moit obftinate {curvy has often been cured bya — 
vegetable diet; nay, milk alone will frequently domore 
in that difeafe than any medicine. Hence it is evident, * 
that if vegetables and milk were more ufed in diet, we 
fhould have lefs fcurvy, and likewife fewer putrid and 
imflammatory ievers. Freth vegetables, indeed, come” 

| ; | tQ 
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to be daily more ufed in diet; this laudable practice 
we hope will continue togainground.. 

- Our aliment ought neither to be too moift nor too 
dry. Moiftaliment relaxes the folids, and renders the 
body feeble. Thus we fee females, who live much on 
_ teaand other watery diet, generally become weak and 
unable to digeft folid food: hence proceed hysterics, 
and all their dreadful confequences. On the other 
hand, food that is too dry, renders the folids in a man- 
ner rigid, and the humours vifcid, which difpofes the 
body to inflammatory fevers, {curvies, and the like. 
__. Much has been faid on the ill effe€s of tea in diet, 

They are, no doubt, numerous; but they proceed ra- 
ther from the imprudent ufe of it, than from any bad» 
qualities in the teaitlelf. Tea is nowthe univerfalbreak- 
fait in this part of the world; but the morningis furely. 
the moititproper time of the day for drinking it. Moft 
delicate perfons, who, by the bye, are the greateft tea~ 
drinkers, cannot eat any thing in the morning. If fuch 
perfons after fafting ten or twelve hours, drink four or 
five cups of green tea without eating almoft any bread, 
itmuft hurt them. Good tea, takenina moderate quan- 
tity, not too ftrong, nor too hot, nor drank upon an 
empty ftomach, will feldom do harm; but if it be 
bad, which is often the cafe, or fubftituted in the 
room of folid food, it muft have many ill effets. 

The arts of cookery render many things unwhole- 
fome, which are not fo in their own nature. By 
jumbling together a number of different ingredients, 
in orderto make a poignant fauce, or rich foup, the 
compofition proves almoft a poifon. All high feafon- 
_ing, pickles, &c. are only incentives to luxury, and 
never fail to hurt the ftomach. It were well for man- 
‘Kind, if cookery, a: an art, were entirely prohibited. 

Plain roafting or boiling is all that the ftomach te- 
quites. Thefe alone are fufficient for people in health, °- 
and the fick have {till lefs need of a cook. Bi 

The liquid part of our aliment likewife claims our 
attention. Water is not only the bafts of moft liquors; | 
but alfo compofes a great part of our folid food. Good — 

Water 
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water muft therefore be.of the greateft importance in 
diet, ‘The beft water ‘is that which is moft pure, and 
free from any mixture of foreign bodies. Water takes 


: up parts ‘of moft bodies with which i It comes into cons 


tact; by this means it is often impregnated with metals 
or minerals of a hurtful or. poifonous nature. Hence 
the inhabitants of fome hilly countries, have peculiar 
difeafes,- which in ali probability proceed from the 


water. Thus the people who live near the Alps in 


Switzerland, and the inhabitants of the Peak of Derby, 
in.England, have large tumours or wenson their necks. 
This difeafe is generally imputed to the {now water ; 
but there is more reafon to believe it is owing to the 
minerals i in he mountains through which, the waters 
i geek wa 
When water is impregnated with Peo bodies! it 
ener lly appears by its weight, colour, talte, fmell, 
heat, or fome other fenfible quality. Our ge te 
therefore, is to chufe fuch water, foréommon ule, as 
is lighteft, and without any particular colour, ‘alte. or 
fmell. In moft places of Britain the inhabitants have 
it in their power to make choice of their water, and 
few things would contribute more to health thana 
‘due attention to this article. But mere indolence often 


induces people to make ufe of the water that is neareft 


tothem, without confi dering i its qualities. 

Before water is broushtinto great towns, the flricteft 
attention ought to be. paid to its qualities, as many 
difeafes may be ‘occafioned or ageravated by bad 
water; and when once it has been procured at a great 
expence, people are unwilling to give it up.., 
~ ‘The common methods of rendering water clear by 
filtration, or foft, by expoling it to the fun and air, &c. 
are fo generally known that it is unneceflary to fpend 
‘time in explaining them, We fhall only, in general, 
advife all to avoid weters which ftagnate long in finall 
‘lakes; ponds, or the like, as fuch waters aren become 


putrid, by the corruption of animal and vegetable. 
bodies with which theyabound. Even cattle frequently 


fitter by gS 2 in dry fe along, water which has 
| ftood 
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ftood Jong in {mall refervoirs, without being fupplied 
‘by fprings, or frefhened with fhowers. All wells ought 
to be kept. SEAR | and to have a free communication 
- with the air. 

As rae liquors, notwithttanding they have 
been exclaimed againfi by many writers, {till continue 
to be the common drink of almolt every perfon whe 
can afford them;. we fhall. rather endeavour to affift 
people in the choice of thefe liquors, thanspretend to | 
condemn what cuftom has fo firmly eftablitheds Ic. 
is not the moderate ufe of found fermented liquors 
which hurts mankind : it is excefs, and ufing fuch as 

are ill-prepared or vitiated. 

Fermented liquors, which are tco ftrone, be di- 
Ap ae and the body is fo far from being ftrengthened- 
by them, that it is weakened and relaxe di. Many 
imagine that hard labour could not be fupported with 
out drinking firong I'quors; this is a very erroneous 
notion. Men who never talte dtrong liquors are not 
only able to endure more fatigue, but alfo live much. 
longer, than thofe who ule them daily., But, fup- 
pofe {trong liquors did enable a nian to do more work, 
- they muft neverthelefs wafte the powers of life, and oc- 

cafion premature oldage. They keep up a conflant 
fever, which exhaufts the {pirits, inflames the blood, 
and difpotes the body to mumberlefs difeafes. » 
~ Bat fermented liquors may be too weak as well as 
too trong: ;when that is the cafe, they muft-either be 
drunk new, or they become four. and dead: when fuch 
3 ‘iguors are-drunk new, the fermentation not being 
over, they generate air in the bowels, and occafion 
flatulencies; and, when kept till ftale, they turn four 
on the ftomach, and hurt digefion. For this reafon all 
malt liquors, cider, &c. ought to be of fuch ftrength — 
‘as to keep tll they be ripe, and then they fhould ba 
ufed. When fuch liquors are kept too long, though 
they fhould not become four, yet they generally con- 
tract a hardnefs which renders them unwholefome. 
All families, who can, ought to prepare: their own 
| Tiquors. mo preparing and vending of liquors be- 
4 4 - came 
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came one of the moft general branches of bufineft,. 
every method has been tried to adulteratethem. The 
great object both to the makers and venders of liquor 
is, to render it intoxicating, and gives it the appeats — 
ance of age. But it is well known that this may 
be done by other ingredients than thofe which ought 
to be ufed for making it ftrong. It would be imprudent 
even to name thofe things which are daily made ufe of 
to render liquors heady. Suffice it to fay, that the 
practice is very common, and that all ingredients ufed 
forthis purpofe are of a naréo tic or ftupefactive quality. 
But as all opiates are poifonous, it is eafy to fee what 
muft be the confequence of their general ule. Though 
they do not kill fuddenly, yet they hurt the nerves, res 
lax and weaken the ftomach, and f roi the digeftion. 

Were fermented liquors faithfully prepared, kept 
‘to a proper age, and ufed in moderation, they would 


_ prove real bleffingste mankind. But, while they are 


ill-prepared, various ways adulterated, and taken to 
excels, they muft have many pernicious effects. 
We would recommend it to families, not only to 
prepare their own ‘liquors, but likewife their bread. 
Bread isfo neceflary a part of diet, that too much care 
cannot .be beftowed in order to have it found and 
wholefome. For this purpofe, it is. not only neceflary 
that it be made of geod grain, but. likewife properly 
prepared, and kept free from all unwholefome ingre- 
dients. This however, we have reafon to’ believe i8 
not always the cafe with bread prepared by thofe who 
make a trade of vending it. Their obje& is rather to. 
pleafe the eye, than to confult the health. The beft > 
bread is that which is neither too coarfe nor too fines 
well fermented, and made of wheat-flour, or rather of 


wheat and rye mixed together. 


To {pecify the different kinds of aliment, to explain 
their nature and ‘properties, and to point out their 
effects in different conftitutions, would far exceed 
the limits of our defign. Inftead of a detail of this 
kind, which would not be generally underftood and 
ef courfe little attended to, we fhall only mention 

a | | : «the 
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the following eafy rules with refpedt to the choice of 
Perfons whofe folids are weak and relaxed, ought 
to avoid all vifcid food, or fuch things as are hard of 
digeftion, Taeir diet, however, ought to be nouriths 
ing; and they fhould take fufficient exercifé in the 

open “air, Gs oe, | " ory WS ene 

Such as abound with blood fhould be {paring in the. 
ufe of every thing tharis highly nourifhing, as fat meat, » 
rich wines, flrong ale, and fuch like.’ Their food. 
fhould confift chiefly of bread and other vegetable fub. 

tances ; and their drink ought to be water, whey, oF» 
foal Dears Sc. 6 : paar, wens: 

‘Fat people fhould not eat freely of oily nourihing - 
diet. They ought frequently to ufe radith, garlic, 
fpices, or fuch things as are heating and promote per. 
{piration and urine. Their drink fhould be water, ~ 
coffee, tea,-or the like; and they ought to take much 
exercife and little fleep. tol ae 

Thole who. are too lean mult follow an oppofite 
courte, : LatGel ys bate Yi pe 

‘Such as are troubled with acidities, or whofe food 
isapt tofour onthe ftomach, fhouldlive much on animal 
food; and thofe who are adflicted with hot alkaline erucé 
tations, ought to ufe a diet confilting chiefly of acid 


- vegetables. — 


People who are affeGed with the gout, low fpirits, 
hypochondriac or hyfteric diforders, ought to avoid all 
_ Hatulent food, every thing that is vifcid, or hard of di- 
geition, all falted or fmoke dried provifions, and what-. 
ever is auftere, acid, or.apt to turn four on. the {to 
macn.. Their food fhoud be. light, {pare, cool, and 
olan op oning NaAtibe.g jeu ey et ee | | Me 

‘The diet ought not only to be fulted to theageand . 
conftitution, but alfo to che manner of life: a fedentary 
or ftudious perfon fhould live more {paringly than one 
who labours hard without doors. Many kinds of ~ 
food will nourifh a peafant very well which would be 
almoft indigeftible to a citizen; and the latter will 
_ ive upon a diet on which the former would fay. 
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Diet ought not to be too uniform. The conftant': 
‘ufe of one kind of food might have fome bad effects. 
_ Nature teaches us this, by the great variety of aliment 
which fhe has:provided for man, and likewife by giv- 
ing him an appetite for different kinds of food. 

Thofe wholabour under any particulardifeafe, ought 
to avoid fuch aliments as have a tendency to increale _ 
it: for example, a gouty perfon fhould not indulge in ~ 
rich wines, {trong foups, orgravies, and fhould avoidall © 
acids. One who is troubled with the gravel ought to 
fhun all auftere and aflringent aliments; and thofe 
who are fcorbutic fhould be {paring in the ufe of falted 
provifions, &c. | | 

In the firft period of life, our food ought to be light, 
but nourifhing, and frequently taken. Food that is © 
{olid, with a {ufficient degree of tenacity, is moft pro- 
per for the {tate of manhood. ‘The diet fuited to the 
laft period of life, when nature is upon the decline, 
approaches nearly to that of the firft. It fhould be 
lighter and more fucculent than that of vigorous age, 
and likewife more frequently taken. 

It is not only neceflary for health that our diet be 
wholefome, but alfo that it be taken at regular periods.. 
Some imagine long fafting will atone for excels; but © 

this, inftead of mending the matter, generally makes it 
worfe. When the ftomach and inteftines are over © 
diftended with food, they lofe their proper tone, and 
- by long fafting, they become weak, and inflated with’ 
wind. Thus, either gluttony or fafting deftroys the 
powers of digeftion, 

The frequent repetition of aliment is not only ne- 
ceflary forrepairing thecontinual wafte of ourbodies, but 
likewife to keep the fluids found aad {weet. Our hu- 
mours, even in the moft healthy ftate, have a conftant 
tendency to putrefaction, which can only be prevented 
by frequent fupplies of frefh nourifhment ; when that 
is wanting too long, the putrefaétion often proceeds fo 
far as to occafion very dangerous. fevers. From hence 
we maylearnthe néceflity of regularmeals. Noperfon 
can enjoy agoed ftate cthealth, whofe veflels are either 

| , frequently 
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frequently overcharged, or the humours long deprived 
of freth fupplies of chyle. — 7 

Long fafting is extremely hurtful to young people $ 
it not only vitiates their humours, but ptevents their — 
growth. Nor is it lefs injurious to the aged. Moft 
perfons, in the decline of life, are afflifted with wind ¢.. 
this complaint is not only increafed, but'even rendered 
dangerous, and often fatal, by long fatting. Old peos 
ple, when their ftomachs are empty, are frequently 
feized with gicdinefs, head-achs, and faintnefs. Thefe 
complaints may generaily be removed by a piece of 
bread and a glafs of wine, or taking any other folid 
food ; which plainly points out the method of prevents 
ing them. < Pe ROR 

It is more than probable, that many of the fudden : 
deaths, which happen in the advanced periods of life, 
are occafioned by falting too long, as it exhautts the 
fpirits, and fills the bowels with wind : we would there- - 
fore advile people in the decline of life, never to allow 
their {tomachs to be too long empty. Many people 
take nothing but a few cups of tea anda littie bread, 
from nine 0’clock at night till two or three next after- 
noon. Such may be faid tofaft almoft three-fourths of 
their ume. This can hardly fail to ruin the appetite, 
vitiate the humours, and fill the bowels with wind ; all 
which might be prevented by a folid break faft. 

Itis a very common practice to eat a light breakfaft 
anda heavy fupper. This cuftom ought tobe reverfed, 
When people fup late, their fupperthouldbevery light; 
but the breakfaft ought always to be folid. Ifany one 
eats alight fupper, goes foon to bed, and rifes betimes 
in the morning, he will be fure to find an appetite for- 
his breakfaft, and he may freely indulge it. =. > 

_ The ftrong and healthy do not indeed fuffer fo much 
from fafting asthe weak and delicate; but they run 
great hazard from its oppofite, viz. repletion, Many 
difeafes, efpecially fevers, are the effect of a plethora, 
or too great fulhefs of the vefels. ‘Strong people, in 
high health, have generally a great quantity of blood 

and other humours. Whenthefearefuddenlyincreafed, — 
ES Re mS oh by! 
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by an overcharge of rich. and nourifhin g diet, the vef- 
fels become too much diftended, and obflructions and 
inflammationsenfue. Hence fo many people arefeized 
with inflammatory and eruptive fevers, oe orc, 
after a feaft or debauch. | 

All great and: fudden. changes in diet are dangerous.. 
What the ftomach has been long accuftomed to digeft, 
though lefs wholefome, will agree better with it than 
food ofa more falutary nature to which it has not been. 
_ufed. When therefore a change becomes necefiary, it 
ought always to be made gradually; afudden tranfition 
from a poor and low toa rich and luxurious diet, 
or the contrary, might fo difturb the functions of the 
body as to endanger health, or even to occafion death 
itfelf.. 

When we recommend regularity in diet, we would 
not be underftood as condemning every fall deviation 
from it, Itis next to impoffibie for people at all times 
to avoid fome degree of excefs, and living too muck 
by rule might make even the {malleft deviation danger 
ous. Itmaythereforebe prudent to vary alittle, fome- 
times taking more, fometimeslefs, than theufusl quan- 
tity of meat and drink, provided always that a due re- 
gard be had to moderation. 

The details which fome writers have entered intore- 
fpecting the fuppofed qualities of every article of food 
and drink,as wellas the proper quantities. of each, ap- 
pear co me ju't as trifling as the minuteneds of the phy- 
fician who inferted in his prefcription how many grains ) 
of falt fhould be eaten with an egg. Evéry man’s ex- 
perience of what he has found to agree or difagree with 
him, is a much more unerring guidethan whimfical cal- 
culations of the difference between the mucilage of a 
carrotanda parliip, or between the jelly contained ina _ 
leg and a ft oulder of mutton. _ But while ] point out 
the folly of extreme folicitudein fuch matters, kam far 
from. adviling people ta eat and drink, witheut any 
choice cr reitvainc, whatever falls in their way. ‘This 

would be inconiiitent with the rules I have already laid — 
down. Rational enjoyment of the giftsofnature, is the _. 
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happy medium between boundlefs indulgence and 
frivolous or unreceffary felf-denial. 
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US WHOLESOME air is a ¥ery common caule of 


difeafes. ew are aware of the danger arifing 
from it. People generally pay fome attention to what 
they eat or drink, but feldom tegard what goes into 
the lungs, though the. latter proves often more fud.- 
denly fatal than the former, - | 3 

Air,-as wellas water, takes up parts of moft bodies 
with which it comes in contact, and is often fo re 
_plenified with thofe of a noxious quality, as to oc. 
cafion immediate death, But fach violent effeéts fel- 
dom happen, as people are generally on their guard 
again{t them, The defs perceptible influences of bad 
air prove more generally hurtful to mankind ; we fhall 
therefore endeavour to point out fome of the’e, and 
to fhow whence the danger chiefly arifes. 

Air may become noxious many ways. Whatever 
greatly alters its deprees of heat, cold, moifture, &c. 
renders It unwholfome: for example, that whichis too _ 
hot diflipates the watery parts of the blood, exalts the 
bite, and renders the whole humours aduft and thick, 
Hence proceed bilious and inflammatory fevers, cho- 
lera morbus, &c. Very cold air obftruéts the per{pira- 
tion, conftringes the folids, and conden{es the -fluids, 
it occafions rheumatilms, coughs, and catarrh:, with 
other difeafes of the-turoat and breaft. Air thatis too 
moilt defireys the claiticity er pring of the folids, in- 
duces phlegmatic or lax conilitutions, and difpofes the 
body to agues, or intermitting fevers, dropfies, &c. 

Wherever great numbefs of people are crowded into 
@nhe place, if the air has not a free circulation; it foon 

| Pavan | becomes 
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becomes unwholfome, Hence it is that del-cate pers 
fons are fo apt toturn fick or faint in crowded churches, 
aflemblies, or any place where the air is injured by 
breathing, fires, candles, or the like. k 

In great Cities fo many things tend to contaminate 
the air, that it is no wonder it proves fo fatal to the 
inhabitants, The air in cities is not only breathed re- 
peatedly over, but is likewife loaded with fulphur, 
fmoke, and other exhalations, befides the vapours con- 
tinually arifing from innumerable putrid fubitances, as 
dunghiils, flaughier-houfes, &c. All poffible carefhould 
be taken to keep the ftreets of large towns open and 
wide, that the air may have a free current threugh 
them. They ovght likewife to be kept very clean, 
Nothing tends more to pollute and contaminate the 
air of a eity than dirty ftreets. aay ed 

Jt is very common in this country tq have church- 
yards in the middle of populons cities. Whether this 
be the effect of ancient fuperftition, or owing to the — 
‘increale of fuch towns, isa matter of no confequence, 
Whatever gave rife to the cuftom, it is a bad.one. 
It is habit alone which reconciles us to thefe things ; 
by means of which the moit ridiculous, nay pernicious 
cuftoms, often become facred, Certain it is, that 
thoufands of putrid ca:cafes, fo near the furface of 
the earth, in a place where the air is confined, can- 
not fail to taintit; and that fuch air, when breathed 
into the lungs, muft occafion difeafes *- | 

Burying within churches is a practice ftill more de- 
teftable. ‘Uhe air in churches is feldom good, and the 
effluvia from putrid carcafles muft render it fill worfe. 
Churches are commonly old buildings with arched - 
roofs. ‘They are feldom open above once a week, are 
never ventilated by fires nor open windows, and rarely 
kept clean. Thisoccafions that damp, muity, unwhole- 


* In moft eaftern countries it was cuftomary to ,bury the dead 
at fome diftance from any town. Asthis practice obtained among 
the Jews, the Greeks, and allo the Romans. it is ftrange that the 
weftern parts of Europe fhould not have followed their example in 
acuftom fg trply laudable, Baie 
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fome [mell which one feels upon entering a church, and 
renders it a very unfafe place for the weak and valetu- 


dinary. Thefe inconveniencies might, in a great meae 


fure, be obviated, by prohibiting all perfons from bury- 
ing within churches, by keeping them clean, and per- 
mitting a ftream of frefh air to pafs frequently through 
them, by opening oppofite doors and windows * 
Wherever air ftagnates long, it becomes unwhole- — 
fome. Hence the unhappy perfons confined in jails 
not only contract malignant fevers themfelves, but 
often communicate them to others. Nor are many of 
the holes, for we cannot call them houfes, poffeffed 
by the poor in great towns, much better than jails. 


- Thefe low dirty habitations are the very lurking places - 


of bad air and contagious difeafes. Such as live in 
them feldom enjoy good h«alth; and their children 
commonly die young. In the choice of a houfe, thofe 


‘who haveit in their power ought always to pay the 


greate‘t attention to open free air,’ 

The various methods which luxury has invented to 
make houfes clofe and warm, contribute not a little to 
render. them unwholelome. No houfe can be whole- 


‘-fome unlefs the air has a free paflage through it. For 
which reafon, houfes.ought daily to be ventilated, by 


opening oppofite windows, and admitting a current of 
frefh air into every room. Beds, inftead of being made 
up as foon as people rife out of them, ought to be 
turned down, and expofed to the frefh air from the 
open windows through the day. This would expel 


-ahy noxious vapour, and could not failto promote 


the health of the inhabitants. 

In hofpicals, jails, fhips, &c. where that cannot be 
conveniently done, ventilators fhould be ufed. The 
method of expelling foul, and introd acing frefh air, by 
means of ventilators, is a moft falutary invention, and 
is indeed the moft ufeful of all our modern medical im-' 


provements. It is capable of univerfal application, and 


_ * One cannot pafs through a large church or, cathedral, even 
in fummer, without feeling quite chilly. 
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is fraught with numerous advantages, both fo thofe 
-inhealth and ficknefs. In all places, where numbers 
_-.of people are crowded together, ventilation beconi«s 
~ abfolutely neceffary. Nae . f 
Air which ftagnates in mines, wells, cellars, &e. | 
is extremely noxious. That kind of air is to be avoid- 
ed as the moft deadly poifon, It often kills almoft as 
‘quickly as lightning. For this reafon people fhould be 
very cautious in opening cellars that have been long 
fhut, or going down into deep wells or pits, efpecially 
if they have been kept clofe.covered *. | 
_ Many people who have fplendid houfes, chufe to 
fleep in imall apartments. This conduct is very im- 
prudent. A bed-chamber ought always to be well 
aired 3 as it is generally occupied in the night only, 
when all doors and windows are fhut.. Ifa fire be 
kept init, the danger froma {mall room becomes {ill 
ereater, Numbers have been ftifled. when afleep by a 
fire in afmall apartment, which is always heriful. ~ 
Thofe who are obliged, on account of bufinels, to 
{pend the day in clofe towns, ought, if poflible, to fleep 
in the country. Breathing free air in the night will, in 
fome meafure, make up for the want of tt through 
theday. This practice would havea greater effect in 
preferving the-health of citizens than is commonly .- 
imagined, 3 Rca) 
Delicate perfons ought, as much as poffible, to ayoid — 
the air of great towns. It is peculiarly hurtfu to the 
afthmatic and confumptive. Such perfons fhould avoid 
cities as they would the plague. The hypochondriac. 
are likewife much hurt by it. Lhave often teen prr- 
fons fo much afflicted with this malady while in town, 
that it feemed impoffible for them to live, wha, ugon 
being removed to ise country, were immediately re- 
lieved. The fame obfervation holds with regard to 


* We have daily accounts of perfons who lofe their lives by | 
going écwn into deep wells end other places where the air fag~ 
nates : allthefe accidenis might be prevented by only letting downy 
e lighted cocdle before them, and floppirg when they perceive it 
go out; yet this precaution, fimple as itis, is feldom ufed, 

| | : nervous 
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‘nervous and hyfteric women. Many people, indeed, 
have it not in their power to change their fituation in 
queft of better air. All we can fay to fuch perfons 


is; that they thould gq as-often abroad into the open” 


air as they can, that they fheuld admit frefh air oo 
quently into their houfes, and take care to oe th 
very clean. 


It was neceflary i in former times, Fs fafety, to for. 


round cities, colleges, and even fingle houles, wich 


high walls. Thele, fe, obftruting the free current of - 


air, never fail to render fuch places camp and un- 
wholefome. As fuch walls are now, in moft parts af 


this country, become ufelefs, they ought to be pulled 


down, and every method taken to admita free paffage 
to the air. Proper attention to Arr and Cri anLinnss 
would tend more to preferve the health of man! kind, 
than all the prefcriprions of the anna tee 
Surrounding houfes too ‘clofely with plantations or 
thick woods, likewife tends to render the air unwhuvle- 


-fome, Wood not only obftruéts the free current of | 


the air, but fends forth great quantities of moift ex- 
halations, which render i: conftantly damp. Wood is 
very agreeable at a proper diftance from a houie, but 


} 


fhould never be planted too nearitr, efpecially in a flat 


country. Many of the gentlemen’s feats in. Eno'and 


-arerendered very unwholefome from the great quan. 


ay of wood which furrounds them 
Houfesfituated in low marthy countries, or sepclabe 


Jakes of ftagnating water, are likewife unwhcleforas. 
Waters which ftagnate not only render the air damp, - 


but load it wich putrid exhalations. which produce the 


moft dangerous and fatal difeafes, Thofe whoare obliged 
‘to inhabit marfhy countries, ought to make choice of 
the dryelt firuations they can find, to live Beneranny 
and ta pay the firicteft regard to cleanlinets. 

If freth air be 1 eceflary for thofe in health, it is (till 
more fo for the fick, who often lofe their lives for want 
of it, The notion that fick people mutt be kept very 
hat, is fo common, thatone can hardly enter the cham: 
er ‘where a patient lies, Without being ready to faint, 


by 
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_by reafon of the hot fuffocating fmell. How this muft 
aftect the fick, any one may judge. No medicine is fo . 
beneficial to the fickas freth air. It isthe moft reviving 
of all cordials, if it be adminiftered with prudence. 
We are not, however, to throw open docrs and 
windows at rancom upon the fick. Freth air is to be 
Jet into the chamber gradually, and, if poflible, by 
opening the windows of fome other apartment. 

Vhe air of a fick perfon’s chamber may be greatly 
frefhened, and the patient much revived, by f{prinkling © 
the floor, bed, &c. frequently with vinegar, juice of 
lemon, or any other ftrong vegetable acid. 

_ _ In places where numbers of fick are crowded into 
the fame houle, or, which is often the cafe, into the 
fame apartment, the frequent admiffion of freth air 
becomes abfolutely neceflary, Infirmaries, hofpitals, 
&c. are often rendered fo noxious, for want of pro- 
per ventilation, that the fick run more hazard from 
‘them than from the difeafe. This is particularly the 
cafe when putrid fevers, dyfenteries,-and other in- 
fectious difeafes prevail. Bah | 

Phyficians, furgeons, and others who attend hof.- 
pitals, ought, for their own fafety, to take care that 
they be properly ventilated. Such perfons as are 
obliged to fpend moft of their time amongft the fiek, 
‘Tun great hazard of being themfelves inte€ted when 
the air is bad. All hofpitals, and places of reception 
for the fick, ought to have an open fituation, at fome 
diftance from any great town, and fuch patients as 
labour under any infectious difeafe ought never to be 
fuffered to come near the re(t*. : | 

It gives me great pleafure to obferve, that good fenfe 
and humanity have of late years been difplayed in the 
choice of preper fituations for thofe buildings, and in 
due attention to keep them wellaired. But myremarks 


* A year feldom paffes that we do not hear of fome hofpital 
phyfician or furgeon having loft his life by an hofpital fever caught 
from his patients. For this they have themfelves alone to blame. 
‘Their patients are either in an improper fituation, or they are tog 
carelefs with regard to their own condud. 


on 
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on other fources of widely-diffufed infeCtion have been 
hitherto productive of little effet. The pradtice of 
burying the deidin the centre of populous neighbour- 
hoods is {till too generally continued. Churches and 
church-yards are made the chief places of interment,in 
direct oppofition to reafon, and to the example of the 
moft enlightened people of antiquity. The firft words 
" of the old Roman inf{criptions on tomb-ftones, « Sifte, 
viator,” flop traveller, thew, that the dead were buried 
by the fide of public roads, not in temples, nor in the 
heart of towns and cities. One of the laws of the late 
Josspu the Second relativetothis point will do him im- 
mortal honour, After {tnétly prohibiting the interment 
of dead bodies in any church or chapel,“ It is horrid,” 
. fays the emperor, “‘ that a place of worfhip, a temple 
«© of the Supreme Being, fhould be converted into a 
s* peit-houfe for living creatures! A perfon who upon » 
s* his death bea, makes it a condition of his will to be 
*° buried in a church or chapel, aéts like a madman: 
he ought to fet his fellow creatures a good example, 
‘¢ and not to do allin his power to deftroy their con- 
* ftitutions, by expofing them to the eflluvia arifing 
s¢ from a ccrpfe in a ftate of putrefaction.” 
_ The admirable fentiment exprefled by one of our 
own countrywomen, who died a few years fince, 
affords a {triking contraft with the fuperftitious folly 
fo juftly ftigmatized by the emperor. This extraor- 
dinary female, whofe mind was fuperior to the weak- 
nels of her fex, and to the prejudices of cuflom, being 
fully fenfible, as fhe herfelf exprefled it in her laft 
‘will, ** That the bodies of the dead might be offenfive 
** to the living,” ordered her body to be burnt, and 
the afhes depofited in an urn, in the burying-ground 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, where the remains 
of the fentimental Yoricx are alfo interred. 
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| th JTANY people look upon the neceffity man is un- 
_  y"™ der‘ot earning his bread by labour, as a curfe, 
Be this asit may, it is evident from the ftru€ture of the 
body, that exercife is not lefs neceflary than food for 
the prefervation of health : thofe whom poverty obliges 


- 


_ to labour for daily bread, are not only the moft healthy, 
_but generally the moft happy part of mankind. lo- 
duftry feldom fails to place them above want, and 
| adtvity ferves them inftead of phyfic, This js pecu- 
- Warly the cafe with thofe who live by the culture of - 
“the ground, The'great increafé of inhabitants in in. 
fant colonies, and the longevity of fuch as follow agri- 
culture every where, evidently prove it to be the moift 
healthful as well as the ‘moft ufe‘ul employment. # 
« The love of aQivity thews irfelf very early in man, 
So trong is this principle, that a healthy youth cannot 
be reftrained from exercife, even by the fear of punifh- 
ment. Cur love of motion is furely a ftrong proof of 
its uulity, Nature implants no difpofition in vain. It 
feems to bea catholic law throughout the whole animal 
éreation, that no creature, without exercife, fhould en- 
joy hea'th, or be able to find fubfiftence. Every crea- | 
ture, except man, takes as much of it as is neceflary. 
fle alone, and fuch animals as are under his direGtion, 
deviate troa tits original law, and they fuffer accord. 
ingly. 3 uee art 
Inactivity never fails toinducean univerfal relaxation — 
of the folids, waich difpofes the body to innumerable 
difeates. When the folids are relaxed, neither the di- 
geftion nor any of the fecretions can be duly performed, 
In this cafe, the worft confequences muft enfue. How 
can perfons whololl all day in eafy chairs, and fleep ail 
night on beds of down, fail to be relaxed ? Nor do 
fuch greatly mend the matter, who never ftir abroad but’ 
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inacoach, fedan, or fuch like, .Thefe elegant pieces — 
of luxury are become fo common, that the inhabitants 
of great towns feem to bein fome danger of lofing the 
ule of their limbs altogether. It is now below any one - 
to walk, who can afford to be carried. How ridiculous 
would it feem-to a perfon unacquainred, with modern. 
luxury, to behold the ycung and healthy {winging 
along on the fhoulders of their fellow-creatures | or to 
fee a fat carcafe, over-run with dileafes occafioned by 
inactivity, dragced through the ftreets by halfa dozen 
horfes *! | npn reer 0 

Glandular obftruions, now fo common, generally 
proceed from inactivity. Thefe are the imoit obftinare - 
of maladies. So long 2s theliver, kidne\s, and other 
glands, duly perform their fundtions, health is {eidony 
impaired : but when they fail, nothing can reftore it, 
Exereife is almoft the only cure we know for glan-. 
dular obftrutions : indeed, it does not always fucceed. 
asa remedy ;’ but there is ‘reafun. to’ belleve, that bees 
would feldom fail to prevent thefe complaints, were 
it uled i: due time. One thing is certain, that amangft 
thofe who take fuficient exercife, glandular dif-ales. 
are very little known ;. whereas the indolent and in- 


" adlive are very fcldom free from them. | | 7 


_ Weak nerves are the conftant companions of inaSi- 
vity. Nothing but exercife and open air can brace and. 
{t:engthen the nerves, or prevent the endicfs trainvof — 
difeales which proceed from a relaxed: flare of thefe 
organs: We feldom hear the ative or laborious com- 
plain of nervous dileafes; thele are referved for the fons 


_ofeafe and alluence. Many have bven-complecely cured 


of thefe diforders by being reduced, from a {tate ofopus — 
lence, to labour for their datly bread. © Tas plainly 
* It is not neceffity, but fathion, which makes the wre of car- 
riages fo commoa. There are many pcople who have net éxerciie 
enough to keep their humours wholefome, wl.o yet dare not ver- 
ture to make a vifit to their next neighbours, bat in a coach or 
fedan, left they fhould be looked down pon. | Strange, that men 
fhould be fuch fools as to b- laughed out of the ufe cf their limbs, 
ar to throw away their health, in order te gratily @ picce of vanity, 
@r to camply with a ridiculous fabion£ sos eae a 
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points: out the fources from whence nervous difeafes 
flow, and the means by which they may be prevented. 

It is abfolutely impoffible to enjoy health where the 
perfpiration is not duly carried on; but that can 
never be the cafe where exercife is neglected. When 
the matter which ought to be thrown off by perfpira- 
tion is retained in the body, it vitiates the humours, 
and occafions the gout, fevers, rheumatifm, &c. Fxer- 
cife alone would prevent many of thofe difeafes which 
cannot be cured, and would remove others where 
medicine proves ineffectual. ‘ . ty 

A late author*, in his excellent treatife on health, 
fays, that the weakand valetudinary ought to make ex- 
ercife a part cf their religion, We would recommend 
this, not only to the weak and valetudinary, but to all 
whole bufinefs does not oblige them to take fufficient 
exercife, as fedentary arificers t, fhopkeepers, ftudious 
perfons, &c. Such ought to ule exercife as regularly 
as they take food. Thi: might generally be done with- 
out any interruption to bufine(s or real lofs of time. _ 

No piece of indolence hurts the health more than the 
modern cuftom of lying a-bed too long in a morning. 
This 1s the general praGice in great towns. Theinha- 
bitants of cities feldom rife before eight or nine o’clock; 
but the morning is undoubtedly the beft time for ex- 


% Cheyne. Hs ae . : 

t Sedeatary occupations ought chiefly to be followed by wo- 
men. ‘They bear confinement much better than men, ‘and are 
fitter for every kind of bufinefs which does not require much 
ftrength. It is ridiculous ‘enough to fee a lufty fellow making 
pins, needles, or watch wheels, while many of the laborious parts 
of hufbandry are carried on by the other fex. The fact is, we 
want men for laborious employments, while one half of the other 
fex are rendered ufelefs for want of occupatioes {uited to their 
ftrength, &c. Were girls bred to mechanical employments, we 
fhould aot fee fuch numbers of them proftitute-themfelves for 
bread, nor find fuch a want of men for the important purpofes 
of navigation, agriculture, 8c. - An ensinent filk manufacturer 
told me, that he found women anf{wer better for that bufinefs 
than men ; and that he had lately taken a great many girls appren- 
tices as filk weavers. I hope his example will he followed by 
many others. aA ! bgt 
ercife, 
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excile, while the ftomach is empty, and the body re-. 


frefhed with fleep. Befides, the morning air braces and 
{trengthens the nerves, and, in fome meafure, anfwers 
the purpofe of acold bath. Let any one who has been 
accuftomed to lie a bed till eight or nine o’clock, rife 
by fix or feven, {pend a couple of hours.in walking, 
riding, or any active diverfion without doors, and he 
will find his fpirits cheerful and ferene through the day, 


his appetite keen, and h's body braced and ftrength- 
ened. Cuftom foon renders early rifing agreeable, and: 


nothing contributes more to the prefervation of health. 
The inactive are continually complaining of pains of 


the ftomach, flatulencies, indigeftions, &c. Thefe com- 
laints, which pave the way to many others, are not to” 
be removed by medicines. They can only be cured by’ 


a vigorous courfe of exercife, to which indeed they 
- feldom fail to yield. — . : 
Exercife, if poflible, ought always to be taken in the 
open aix. When that cannot be done, various methods 
may be contrived for exercifing the body within doors, 


as the dumb bell, dancing, fencing, 8c. It is not ne- 


ceflary to adhere {tri€tly to any particular kind of exer- . 


cife. The beft way is to take them by turns, and to 


ufe that longeft which is moft fuitable to the ftrength © 


and conftitation. Thofe kinds of exercife which give 
action to moft of the bodily organs, are always to be 


preterred, as walking, running, riding, digging, rub-. 


bing furniture, and fuch like. 


It is much to be reoretted, that aGive and manly di-. 


-verfions are now {fo little praétifed. Diverfions make 
peopletake moreexercife than they otherwife would do, 


and are of the greateft fervice to fuch as are not under. 


the neceflity of labouring for their bread. As a@ive 
diverfions lofe ground, thofe of afedentary kind feem to 
prevail. Sedentary diverfions are of no other ufe but 
to confume time. Inftead of relieving the mind, they 


? 


_ often requiremore'thought than either ftudy orbufinefs. - 


Every thing that induces people to fit {till, unlefs it -be 
fomg neceflary employment, ough: to be avoided. © 
es Tt. A tet Sekai 


80 OFS EX ECTS Fie: * 
~The diverfions which afford the beft exercife ares 
_ hunting, fhooting, playing at cricket, hand-ball, golfi*, 
&e. ‘Thefe exerciie the limbs, promote perfpiration, - 
and the other fecretions. They likewife{trengthen the. 
lungs, and give firmne(s and agility to the whole body, 
_ Such as can, ought-to ipend two or three hours a-day 
on horieback;. thofe who cannot ride, fhould employ: - 
the fame time in walking. Exerc'fe fhould never be 
continued too long. -Over-fatigue prevents the benefit 
of exercife, and inftead of {trengihening the body tends 
to weaken it. : ies: 
_ Every man fhould lay himfelf under fome fort of nee 
_-ceflity to take exercife. Indolence, like other vices,’ 
when indulged, gains ground, and at length becomes 
agreeable. Hence many who were fond of exercifein 
the early part of life, become quite averfe from it 
afterwards. This is the cafe of moft hypochondriac. 
_. and gouty people, which renders their difeafes in a 
- great meafure incurable, 


In fome countries laws have been made, obliging 
every man, of whatever rank, to Jearn fome mechani- 
cal employment. Whether fuch laws were defigned for 
the prelervation of health, or thé encouragement of ma- 
-nufacture, is a queftion of no importance. | Certain it 
ig, that if gentlemen were frequently to amufe and ex- 
—ercife themfelvegin this way, ic might have many good 
effects. They would at. leaft derive as much honour 
tromafew matterly fpecimens of their ownworkmanfhip, — 
as from the character of haying ruined moft of their. 

companions by gaming or Poking. Befides, men of: 
- Ieifure, by applying themfelves to the mechanical arts, 
might improve them, to the great benefit of fociety. 

~., Indolence not only occafions difeafes, and renders 
men ulelefs to fociety, but promotes all manner of vice .. 
To fay a man is idle, is little better than to call him 


* Goff is a diverfion very common ia North Beita'n, It i 
awell calculated for exercifing the body, and may alway8 be takea’ 
in. fuch moderation as neither to over-heat nor fatigue. It has 
greatly the preference over cricket, tennis, of any of thofe games 
which cannot be played without vickeace. - 
VICLOUSe 


OP PEER OISEs an. *. Bx 
vicious, ‘The mind, if not engaged in fome ufeful pura 
fuit, is conftantly in queft of ideal pleafures, or im- 
prefled with the apprehenfion of fome imaginary evil, 
From thefe fources proceed moft of the miferies of man~ 
kind. Certainly man was never intended. to be idle, 
Inactivity fruftrates the very defign of his creation ; 
whereas an active life is the beft guardian of virtue, 
and the greateft prefervative of health. Br) 
It isindeed evident, thatthe love of motion, as well 
as the love of food, fo obfervable in every living crea= 
ture from the moment of its birth, are wilely defigned 
by wature as the means of its prefervation. The indo» 
Jent man is therefore a rebel to her laws, and will cer- 
tainly provoke her fevereft punifhment. In vain does 
he hope for enjoyment ia the jap of floth: its chilling 
influence poifons the fource of every pleafure, and not 
only invites diftafe, but renders it almoft incurable. . 


CWA PE Vi Be 
OF SLEEP AND CLOTHING, 


SLEEP, as well as diet, ought to be duly regulated, = 
Too little fleep weakens the nerves, exhaufts the 
fpirits, and occafions difeafes ; and too much renders the 
mind dill, the body grofs, and difpofes to apoplexies, 
lethargies, and other complaints of a fimilar nature. A 
medium ought therefore to be oblerved; but this is 
not eafy to fix. Children require more fleepthan grown 
perfons, the laborious than the idle, and fuch as Caney 
and drink freely, than” thofe who live. abitemiouily. 
Befides the real quantity of fleep cannot be meafured 
by time ; as one perfon will be more refrefhed by five or 


~ 


fix hours Jeep, than another by cight or ten. 
Children may always be allowed to take as much fleep 
as they pleafe ; but for adults, fix or feven hours is cer- 
- tainly fufiicient, and no one ought to exceed eight. 
OM eg ae et, Coe eee sae |) 
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‘Thofe who lie in bed more’than eight hours may flunt- 
ber, but they can hardly be faid to fleep; fuch generally 
tofs and dream away the fore part of the night, fink to 
‘reft towards morning, and dofe till noon. The beft way 
to make fleep found and refrefhing is to rife betimes. 
The cuftom of lying in bed for nine or ten hours, not 
only makes the fleep lefs refrefhing, but relaxes the 
folids, and greatly weakens the con({titution. : 
Nature points out night as the proper feafon for fleep. 
Nothing more certainly deftroys‘the conftitution than 
night-watching. It isa great pity that a practice fo. 
deftruétive to health fhould be fo much in fafhion. How 
quickly the want of reft in due feafon will blaft the 
~ mnoft blooming complexion, or ruin the beft conftitu- 
tion, is evident from the ghaftly countenances of thofe 
who, as the phrafe is, turn day into night, and night 
into day. . 
To make fleep refrefhing, the following things are 
- requifite: Firft, to take fufficient exercife in the open 
‘air; toavoid ftrong tea or coffee; next, to eat a light 
..fupper; and laftly, to lie down with a mind as cheer- 
“ful and ferene as. poflible. | 
Jt is certain that too much exercife will prevent fleep, 
as well as too little. We feldom however hear the 
- a@tive and laborious complain of reftlefs nights. « Itis 
~ theindolent and flothful who generally have thefe com- 
‘plaints. Is it any wonder that a bed of down fhould 
not be refrefhing toa perfon who fits all day in an ealy 
chair? A great part of the pleafure of life confifts in 
alternate reft and ‘motion; but they who neglect the 
_ latter can never relifh the former. The labourer enjoys 
‘move true luxury in plain food and found fleep, than 
_ is to be found in fumptuous tables and downy pillows, 
_ where exercife is wanting. | | 
__ That light fuppers caufe found fleep, is, true even 
to aproverb, Many perfons, if they exceed the leaft 
at that meal, are fure to have uneafy nights; and, 
if they fall-afleep, the load and oppreffion on their fto- 
mach and fpirits occafion frightful dreams, broken and 
difturbed repofe, the night-mare, &c. Were the 
| | fame 
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fame perfons to go to bed with’a light fupper, or fit up 
till that meal was pretty well digefted, they would en. 
joy found fleep, and rife refrefhed' and cheerful. There 

_are indeed fome people who eannot fleep unlefs: théy 
have eat fome felid food at night; but’ this does not im. 
ply the neceflity of a heavy fupper: befides, thefe are 

- generally perfons who have accuftomed themfelvyes to. 
this method, and who do not take a fufficient degree of 
Cxgrene, 7 | ; 

Nothing more certainly difturbs our repofe than 
anxiety. When the mind is not at eafe, one feldom 
enjoys found fleep. , This greateft of human blefings 
flies the wretched and vifits the happy, the cheerful, 
and the gay. ‘This is a fufficient reafon why every man 
fhould endeavour to be as eafy in his mind as poffible 
when he goes to reft, Many, by indulging grief and 
anxious thought, have banifhed found ficep fo long, 
that they could never afterwards enjoy it, _ 

_ Sleep, when taken in the fore part of the night, is 
gen-rally reckoned moft refrething, Whether thig be 
the effect of habit or not, is hard to fay ; but as moft 
people are accultomed to go early to bed when young, 
it may be prefumed that fleep, at this feafon, will prove 
moft refrefhing to them ever after, Whether the fore- 

‘part of the night be belt for fleep or not, furely the 
fore part of the day is fitteft both for bufinefs and 

-amufement, I hardly ever knew an early tiler who 

did not enjoy a good ftate of health *, oe 

Early rifing is the natural confequences of going to 
bed early ; and thie habit implies fobriety, good-order, 
and an exemption from many fafhionable follics ex- 

_ &remely prejudicial to health, The man, who accufs | 

toms himfelf to goto bed at an early hour, can feldom 
join in the revels of Bacchus, or what are improperly 


_ + *Men of every occupation, and in every fituation of life, have 

lived to a good old age; nay fome have enjoyed this bleffing 
whofe plan of living was.by no means regular: but it confifts with 
obfervation, that all very old men haye been early rifers, This is 
_| the only cireumflance attending longevity to which I never knew an 


€xeeption. pe 
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called the amufements of the gay world. His reft is nog | 


ifturbed by the effects of vunfeafonable luxury. He 
knows, that temperance, moderate exercile, compofure 
of mind, and external tranquillity, are the beft opiates. 
His flumbers are found and refrefbing. The wafte of 
ipirits on the preceding day is fully repaired. Every 
mulcle, every fibre, every nerve has regained its proper 
tone. He rifes with cheerfulnefs and vigour to breathe 
the morning air, and to enter upon the duties of the 
_day. In fhort, an attention to this fingle point of go- 
ing to bed early, and of rifing betimes, will be found 
to ee ede a variety of other precepts, and may be 
jultly called the ga/den rule for the attamment of health 
_and long life. 


Of Clothing. 
The clothing ought to be fuited to the climate. Cu 


tom has no doubt avery great influence in. this article; 
but no-cuftom can ever change the nature of things fo 
far, as to render the fame clot!ing fit for an inha- 
bitant of Nova Zembla and the ifland of Jamaica. It 
ig not lideed neceflary to obferve an exaét proportion 
between the quantity of clothes we wear, and the de- 
_ gree of lattitade which we inhabit; but at the fame 
time, proper attention ought to be paid to it, as well 
as to the opennels of the country, the frequency and 
violence of {torms,,&c. . - 

In youth, while the blood is hot and the perfpiration 
free, itis lefs neceflary to cover the body with a great 
. quantity of clothes; but in the decline of life, when the 
. {kin becomes rigid and the humours more cool, the 
_clothing fhould be increafed. Many difeafes in the lat- 
Aer period of life proceed froma defect of perfpiration: 
thefe may, in foe meafure, be prevented by a fuitable 
-addit‘on to the clothing, or by wearing fuch as-are 
better calculated for promoting the difcharge from the 
‘fkin, as clothes made ofcotton, flannel, &c. 

The glothing ought likewife to be fuited to the feafon 
of the ‘year. Clothing may be warm enough for fum- 


| mer, . 
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mer, which is by no means fuffigient for winter. “The 
greateft caution, however, is neceffary in making thefe 
changes. We ought neither to put: off our winter 
clothes too foon, nor to wear our fummer ones too long. 
In this councry, the winter often fets in very early with 
great rigour, and we have frequently cold weather even 
after the commencement of the faummer months. | It 
would likewife be prudent not to make the change 
all at once, but to do it gradually ; and ‘indeed the 
changes of apparel in this climate ought to be very 
inconfiderable, efpecially among thofe who have pafied 
the meridian of life*, =. | 
Clothes often become hurtful by thei: being made 

fubfervient to the purpofes of pride or vanity. Man- 
kind in all ages feem to have confidered clothes in this 
view; accordingly their fafhion and figure have been 
continually varying, with very little regard ‘either to. 
health, the climate, or conveniency: a farthingale, 
for example, may be very neceflary in hot fouthern 
climates, but furely nothing can be more ridiculous in 
the cold regions of the north, | ; 
Even the human fhape is often attempted to be 
mended by drefs, and thofe who know ‘no better. be- 
lieve that mankind would be montfters without its af. 
fiftance. All attempts of this nature are highly perni- 
cious. The moit deftrudtive of them in this country is 
- that of {queezing the ftomach and bowels into as narrow 
a compals as poflible, to procure, what is falfely called, 
a fine fhape+. By this practice, the action of the fto.- 


VOTE oF bald. Rill more than, plagues, “is an old obfervatign - and, 


3 
with regard to this country, it holds ftritly true. Every perfon 
of difcernment, however, will perceive, that moft of ihe colds 
which prove fo deltruGive to the inhabitants of Britain, are owing 
to their imprudence in changing clothes. A> few warm days in 
March or April induce them to throw off their winter garmeats, 
without conflidering that our moft penetrating colds generally happee 
in the {pring. | aa nae 


“~ This madnefs feems to have pervaded the minds “of mothers 
in every age-and country. Terence, in his Comedy of the Eunuch, 
ridicules the Roman _matrons for attempting to mend the thape of 


their daughters, 
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mach and bowels, the motion of the heart and lungs, 
and almoft all the vital fun@tions, are obftructed. Hence 
proceed indigeftions, fyncopes or fainting fits, coughs, 
confumptions of the lungs, and other complaints fo 
commonamdong females. + _ Pyressntne 
The feet likewile often fuffer by preflure. Howa, 
{mall foot came to be reckoned genteel I will not pre- 
tend to fay; bat certain it is, that this notion has made 
many perfons lame. Almoft nine-tenths of mankind — 
are troubled with corns: a difeafe that is feldom or 
never occafioned but by ftrait fhoes:, Corns are not 
only very troublefome, but by rendering people unable 
to walk, they may likewife bé confideredas the remote - 
caufe of other difeafes *. | 
The fize and figure of the fhoe ought certainly to be 
adapted to the foot. In children the feet are as well 
fhaped as the hands, and the motion of the toes as free 
and eafy as that of the fingers ; yet few perfons in the 
‘advanced period of life are able to make any ufe of their — 
toes. . They are generally, by narrow fhoes, f{queezed 
all of a heap, and often laid over one another in fuch a: 
manmer as to be rendered altogether incapable of mo- 
tion. Nor is the high heel: lefs hurtful than the narrow 
toe. A lady may feem taller for walking on her tiptoes, 
but fhe will never walk well in this manner. It ffrains. 
her joints,’ diftorts her limbs, makes her ftoop, and 
utterly deftroys all her eafe and gracefulnefs of mo- 
tion: it is entirely owing to fhoes with high heels and 


* We often fee perfons, who are rendered quite lame by the 
nails of their toes’ having grown into the flefh, and frequently heat | - 
of mortifications procecding from this caufe, All thefe; and many, 
other inconveniencies attenling the fet, mut be imputed folely to — 
the ufe of fhort and tight fhoes, ; aa 
"Though we hear frequently of plafters, falves, ointments, &c. 
for eradicating corns, yet they are never known to produce that , 
effect, ‘The-only‘rational mode ef proceeding is to foften the corn 
a little by immerfion :n-warm water, and then to cut it carefully, 
an‘) to renew this operation every week, till the fearf {kin is reduced 
to its original oy natural thinnef, after it-which muft be preferved 
$rom the ritating preffure of {trait fhaes, which had at firlt occae 


Koned the painful callofity. Betty 
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narrow toes, that not one female in ten can be faid to 
walk well. 
In fixing on the clothes, due care fhould be taken to 
avoid all tight bandages. Garters, buckles, &c. when 
drawn too tight, not only prevent the free motion and 
ufe of the parts about which they are bound; but like- | 
wife obftruct the circulation of the blood, which prevents 
the equal nourifhment and growth of thefe parts, and oc- 
cafions various difeafes. Tight bandages about the neck, 
‘as ftocks, cravats, necklaces, &c. are extremely dan- 
gerous. They obftruét the blood in its courfe from the 
brain, by which means head-achs, vertigoes, apoplexies, 
and other fatal difeafes, are. often occafioned. : 
_ The perfeétion of drefs is to be eafy and clean. Noe 
thing can be more ridiculous, than for any one to make 
himfelf aflave to fine clothes. Such a one, and many 
fuch there are, would rather remain as fixed as a ftatue 
from morning till night, than difcompofe a fingle hair 
or alter the pofition of apin, Were we to recommend 
any particular pattern for drefs, it would be that which 
is worn by the people called Quakers. They are always 
neat, clean, and often elegant, without any thing fuper- 
fluous. What others lay out upon tawdry laces, ruffles, 
and ribands, they- beftow upon fuperior cleanlinefs. | 
Finery is only the affectation of drefs, and very often 
covers a great deal of dirt. | : 

We fhall only add, with regard to clothing, that it 
eught not only to be {uited to the climate, the feafon of 
the year, and the period of life, but likewife to the tem- 
‘perature and conftitution, Robuft perfons aré able to 
endure either cold or heat better than the delicate; con- | 
fequently may be lefs attentive to their clothing, But 
the precife quantity of clothes neceflary for any perfon 
cannot be determined by reafoning. It is entirely a 
‘matter of experience, and every man is the beft judge 
_ for himfelf what quantity of clothes is neceflary to keep 

him warm *, | eo 
. 3, Since 
# The celebrated Boerhaave ufed to fay, that nobody {ufferetl 


by cold, fave foels and beggars; the latter not being able te pro- 
; G4 cure 


hee | 
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Since the firft publication of the preceding remarks, 
very important changes have taken place in the drefs of 
our fair countrywomen, which afford the ftrongeft 
proois of their good fenfe and tafte. The fhape is no 
longer diltorted, nor is growth checked and the vital . 
Tunctions impeded by a whalebone prefs, Eafy, fafe, 
anda graceful motion in a flat-heeled fhoe has com- 
pletely abolifhed the aukwardnefs and danger of for- 
mer attempts to totter about, as it were, upon ftilts. 
In a word, a becoming regard to health, fimpliciry, 
and elegance, feems now to have more influence over 
female tafhions, than abfurdity, caprice, or the defire 
of concealing any perfonal deformity, === 

I with I could pay my own fex the fame compliment 
which the Ladies have fo well deferved. But an affec- 
tation of what is called military fmartnefs, feems to have 
converted their whole apparel into a fy{tem of bandages. 
The hat is as tight as if it was intended for a helmet, 
and to defy the fury of a hurricane. Its form alfo being 
by no means fuited to the natural fhape of the head, it 
muft be worn for a confiderable time, with very pain- 
ful and unequal prefiure, before it can be made to fit its 
new block. The neck is bolftered up and fwathed with 
the moft unnatural ftiffnefs. Eafy rhotion without, and 
free. circulation within, are alike obftructed. Blorches 
and eruptions in the face, head-achs, apoplexies, and 
fudden deaths, may be foften traced to this caufe ; and 
if we view its effets in another light, we fhall not be 
furpriled at any inconfiftency in the language or conduct » 
of perfons who take fo much pains to fufpend all inter- 
courfe between the head and the heart. | 


cure clothes, and the former’ not having fenfe to wearthem. Be 
this as it may, 1 can with the ftri€&cf truth declare, that in many 
cafes where the powers of medicine had been tried in vain, I have 
cuied the patieat by recommendiag thick fhoes, a: flannel wailt- 
€oat and drawers, a pair of underftockings, or a flannel peitieoat, 
to be worn during the cold feafonat leaft. Where warmer clothe . 
ing is wanted, I would recommend the feecy hofiery. to be woxp 
next the kin. . HAS 

The 
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The clofe preffure of the other articles of drefs is 
equally reprehenfible. Narrow fleeves are a great check 
upon the mufcular exercife of the arms. The waiitcoat. 
4n its prefent fafhionable form, may be very properly 
termed a firait one; and, no doubt, is in many ig» 
{tarices.an indication of fome mental derangement. The 
wrifts and knees, but more particularly the latter, are 


braced with liga:ures, or tight buttoning ; and the legs, 


which require the utmoft freedom of-motion, are fcrew- 
ed into leathern cafes, as if'to convey an idea that the 
‘wearer is fometimes mounted on horfeback. To cam- 


~splete the whole, and in order that the feet may be kept 


in as tight a prefs as the head, when fhoes are to be 
worn, tie fhape of the foot and the eafy expanfion of 
the toes are never confulted, but fafltion regulates the 
form of the fhoe, fometimes fquare-toed, more fre- 
‘quently pointed,-and always fure to produce cramps 


_vand corns, the keen, the fenfible announcers of every 


chauge of the weather. I have fo long employed {e- 
ylous argument upon thefe fubjedts in vain, that I am 
now accuftomed to view them with plcafantry ; and 
when I meet with fuch figures, difguifed, and rendered : 
truly aukward both in their motions and appearance, I 
cannot help thinking with SHaxesprar, § that fome 
of Nature’s journeymen had made them, and not made 
them well; they imitate humanity fo abominably !” 


CHAP.) VI. 
OF INTEMPERANCE. 


| A MODERN author *obferves, that temperance and 
| exercife are the two beft phyficians in the world. 
“He might have added, that if thefe were duly regarded, 
there would be little occafion for any other. Temper- 
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ance may juftly be called the parent of health; “yet 
mumbers of mankind at as if they thought difeafes 
and death too flow in their progrefs, and by intem- 
perance and debauch feem as it were to folicit their 
approach. : 

The danger of intemperance appears from the very 
_gonftruction of the human body. Health depends on 
that ftate of the folids and fluids which fits them for 
the due performance of the vital funGions; and while 
thefe go regularly on, we are found and well ; but what- 
ever difturbs them neceffarily impairs health. Inteme 
perance never fails to diforder the whole animal cecono- 
_ my; it hurts the cigeftion, relaxes the nerves, renders 
the diffi rent fecretions irregular, vitiates the humours, 
and occafions numberleis difeafes. vues)» aul 

The analogy between the nourifhment of plants and 
' animals affords a ftriking proof of the danger of intem- 
perance. Moifture and manure greatly promote veges 
tation; yet an over-quantity of either will entirely dee 
firoy it. The beft things become hurtful, nay deftruc- 
tive, when carried to excefs.. Hence we learn, that the 
higheft degree of human wifdom confifts in regulating 
our appetites and paffions fo as to avoid all extremes, 
Te is that chiefly which entitles us to thé character of rar 
tional beings. ‘The flave of appetite will ever be the 
difgrace of human nature. | 

‘Che Author of Nature hath endued us with various 
paffions, for the propagation of the {pecies, the prefers 
vation of the individual, &c: Intemperance is the abufe 
of thefe paflions ; and moderation confifts in the proper 
regulation of them. -Men, not contented with fatisfy- 
ing the fimple calls of Nature, create artificial’ wants, 
and are perp¢tually in fearch after fomething that ma 
gratify them; but imaginary wants can never be grati- 
fied. Nature is content with little ; but luxury knows 
no bounds. Hence the epicure, the drunkard, and the 
debauchee feldom ftop in their career till their money 
or their conflitution fails : then indeed they generally 
fee their error when too late, ie, 

y it 
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> Itisimpoffible to lay down fixed rules with regard to 
diet, on account of the different conftitutions of man~ 
kind. The moft ignorant perfon, however, certainly 
knows what is meant by excefs : and it is in the power. 
of every man, if he choofes, to avoidit. 
~The great rule of diet is to ftudy fimplicity. Na- 
tute delights in the moft pldin and fimple food, and 
_ every animal, except man, follows her citates. Man 
alone riots at large, and ranfacks the whole creation in 
queft of luxuries, to his own deftrution. An elegant 
“writer * of the laft age fpeaks thus of intemperence in 
diet : ‘‘ For my part, when I behold a fafhionable table 
<* fet out in all its magnificence, I fancy that I fee gouts 
«* and dropfies, fevers and lethargies, with other innu- 
‘¢ merable diftempers, lying in ambufcade among the 
$F gites SO) Ge OS eae 
‘Nor is intemperance in other things lefs deftrudtive 
than in dier. How quickly does the immoderate pur- 
fuit of carnal pleafures, or the abufe of intoxicating li- 
quors, ruin the beft conftitution! Indeed thele vices 
generally go hand in hand. Hence it is that we fo often 
behold the votaries of Bacchus and Venus, even before 
they have arrived at the prime of life, worn out with 
difeafes, and haftening with fwift pace to an untimely 
grave. ‘Did men refleét on the painful difeafes and pre- 
mature deaths which are daily occafioned by intempe- 
rance, it would be fufficient to make them fhrink back 
with horror from the indulgence even of their darling 
pleafures, ay ae 
“ Intemperance does not hurt its votaries alone ; the 
innocent too often feel the direful effects of it. How 
many wretched orphans are to be feen embracing dung- 
hills, whofe parents, regardlefs of the future, {pent in 
tiot and debauch what might have ferved to bring up 
their offspring in adecent manner! How often do we 
behold the miferable mother, with her helplefs infants, , 
pining in want, while the cruel father is indulging his 
infatiate appetites! MING 3 | 
# Addifon. 
: Families 
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' Families are not only reduced to mifery, but even ex. 
tirpated, by intemperance. Nothing tends fo-much to. 
prevent propagation, andto fhorten the lives of children, 
as the intemperance of parents. The poor man who 
labours all day, and at night lies down contented with 
his humble fare, can boaft a numerous offspring, while 
his pampered lord, funk in eafe and luxury, often lan- 
guifnes without an heir to:his ample fortunes. Even 
fates and empires fecl the influence of intemperance; 
and rife or fall.as it prevails... | 
‘oftead of mentioning the different kinds of intem- 
peraace, and Pointing out their influence upon health, 
we fhali only, by way of example, make a few obfer- 
vations on one particular fpecies of that vice, viz. the 
abule of intoxicating liquors. | 1 
Every. act of intoxication puts nature to the expence 
of a fever, in order to difcharge the poifonous draught. 
When this is repeated almoft every day, it is eafy to. 
forefee the confequences. That conftitution muft be 
flrong indeed, which is able long to hold out under a 
daily fever ! but fevers occafioned by drinking do not 
always go off in a day; they frequently end inan in- 
flammation of the breail, liver, or brain, and produce 
fatal effects. | | | Re 
Though the drunkard fhould not fall by an acute dif-- 
eafe, he feldom efcapes thofe of a chronic. kind. In- 
toxicating liquors, when ufed to excefs, weaken the 
bowels and fpoil the digeftion ; they deftroy the power 
of the nerves, and occaiion paralytic and convulfive dif. 
erders ; they likewife heat and inflame the blood, de- 
{troy its balfamic quality, render it unfit for circulation, 
and the nourifhment of the body. Hence obftruétions, 
atrophies, dropfies, and confumptions of the lungs. 
“Vhefe are the common ways in which drunkards make 
their exit. Duifeafes' of this kind, when brought on by 
chard drinking, feldom admit of a cure. | iz 
Many people injure their health by drinking, who 
feldom get drunk. ‘The continual habit of foaking, as 
it is called, though its effe€ts be not fo violent, isnot 
lefs perniciots. When-the veflels are kept conftantly 
ii ‘ 3 3 3 full 
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full and upon the ftretch, the different digeftions can 
neither be duly performed, nor the humours properly 
prepared. Hence moft people of this chara‘ter are af- 
flicted with the gout, the gravel, ulcerous fores in the 
legs, &c. If thefe diforders do not appear,. they are 
feized with low fpirits, hypochondriacal affeGions, and 
other fymptoms of indigeltion. be 

Conlumptions are now fo common that itis thought 
one-tenth of the inhabitants of great towns die of that 
difeafe.. Hard drinking is no doubt one of the caufes 
ta which we muft impute the increafe of confumptions. 
The great quantities of vilcid malt liquor drank by the 
common people of England, cannot fail to render the 
blood fizy and untit for circulation; from whence pro- 
ceed obftructions, andinfdlammations of the lungs. There 
are few great ale-drinkers who are not phthifical: noris 
that to be wondered at, confidering the glutinous and 
almolt indigeftible nature of ftrong ale. > 

Thofe who drink ardent {pirits or trong wines run 
{till greater hazard; thefe liquors heat and inflame the 
blood, and tear the tender veffels of the lungs to pieces ; 
yet fo great is the confumption of them in this country, 
that one would almoft be induced to think that the in- 
habitants | ved upon them*, | : 3 | 

The habit of drinking proceeds frequently from miG 
fortunes in life. The miferable fly.to it for relief. It 
affords them-indeed atemporary eafe. But, alas! this 
foiace is fhort lived; and when it is over, the {pirits 
fink as much below their ufual tone as they had before 

een raifed above it. Hence a repetition of the dofe 

becomes neceilary, and every frefh dofe makes way for 


* We may form fome notion of the immenfe quantity of ar- 
dent f{pirtts confumed in Great Britain fiom this civcumfiance, 
that in the city of Edinburgh and its envi.oas, befides ‘the great 
quantity of foreign {pints duly entered, and the ftill greater 
quantity which is fuppofed to be fmuggled, it is computed that 
above two thoufand private {tills are conftantly employed in pre- 
‘paring a poifonous liquor called Molafeés. The common ‘people 
‘have got fo univerlally into the habit of drinking this: bate {pirit, 
that when a porter or labourer is feen reeling along the ftreete, 
they fay, hebas got molafed. = Ae 


another, 
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‘another, till thé unhappy wretch be comes a flave to the 
bottle, and at length falls a facrifice to what at firft per- 
haps was taken only as a medicine. No man is fo de- 
jected as the drunkard when his debauch is gone off. 
Hence it is, that thofe who have the greateft flow of 
fpirits while the glafs circulates freely, are of all others 
the moft melancholy when fober, and often put an end 
totheir own miferable exiftence in a fit of fpleen or ill 
hurnour. a 
Drunkennefs not only proves deftrudtive to health, 
but likewife to the faculties of the mind. It is ftrange 
chat creatures, who value themfelves on account of a fu- 
perior degree of reafon to that of brutes, fhould take 
pleafure in finking fo far below them, Were fuch as 
voluntarily deprive themfelves of the ufe of reafon, to 
continue ever after in that condition, it would feem but 
a juft punifhment, Though this be not the confequence 
of one aét of intoxication, it feldom fails to fucceed a 
courfe of it. By a habit of drinking, the greate!t ge- 
nius is often reduced to amere idiot*.. 
Tntoxication is peculiarly hurtful toyoung perfons. It 
heats their blood, impairs their ftrength, and obftructs 
their growth; befides, the frequent ule of ftrong liquors 
in the early part of life deftroys any benefit that might 
arife fromthem afterwards. Thofe who make:a_prac- 
tice of drinking generous liquors when young, cannot 
expeét to reap any benefit from them as a cordial in the 


decline of life. 


#It is amazing that our improvements ‘in arts, learrting, and 
politenefs, have not put the barbarous cuftom of drinking to exe 
cefs out of fathion. It is indeed lefs common in South Britain 
than it was formerly; but it ftill prevails very much in the North, 
where this relic of barbarity is miftaken for-hofpitality. ‘There 
no man is fuppofed to entertain his guefts well, who does not 
make them drunk. Forcing people to drink is certainly the 
greateft piece of rudenefs thatany man can be guilty of. Man. 
“hnefs, complaifance, or mere good-nature, may induce a man to 
take his glafs, if urged to it, ata tiine when he might as well take 
poifon. ‘The cuftom of drinking to excefs has long been out of fa- 
fhion in France; and, as it begins to lofe ground among the politer 
part of the Eaglifh, we hope it will foon be banifhed from every 


part of this ifland. 
: Drunkennels 
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Drunkennefs is not only in igfelf'a moft abominable 
vice, but is an inducement tojmany others. There is 
hardly any crime fo horrid that the drunkard will not 
_ perpetrate for the love of liquor.. We have known 
mothers fell their children’s clothes, the food that they 
fheuld have eat, and afterwards even the infants them- | 
felves, in order to purchafe the accurfed draught. 

It #s of the utmoft importance to check the firft 
propenfities to gluttony and intoxication, or they feon 
become uncontrolable. With refpect to eating, the 
ftomach being often put upon the full ftretch, feels 
uneafinefs from the leaft vacuity, and acquires by de- 
grees a fort of unnatural craving, the gratifications of 
‘which are fure to be attended with a ftupor, debility, 
and difeafe. —§" : Tt 
’ The fame remark is applicable to drinking. After 
frequent indulgence in excefs, the finalleft felf-denial 
caufes a faintnefsand depreflion of fpirits, which nothing 
- gan remove bur the favourite dram or pretended cor. 

dial. Nay more, the repetition of the laft night’s des 
bauch is looked upon asthe beft remedy for the ficknefs 
of the enfuing day. Mild diluting liquors are rejected 
as infipid, and fome hor ftimulant is required for the 
palate and fLomach, without confidering, that by fuch 
means, the action of the heart and arteries is ftimulated 
alfos; that thelungs are inflamed; and the whole fyftem 
is relaxed and enfeebled. | 


CHAP. VIIL 
OF CLEANLINESS. 


T ‘HE want of cleanlinels isa fault which admits of no | 
& © ex ufe. Wherewater can be had for nothing it is 
furely in the power of every perfon to be clean, 
The continual difcharge from our bodies by perfpiration, 
renders frequent change of apparel neceflary. Changing 
: apparel 

g “ 
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- apparel greatly promotes the fecretion from the tkin, fo 
neceffary for health. When that matter which ought 
to be carried off by perfpiration’ is cither retained in 
the body, or re-abforbed from dirty clothes, it muft 
occafion difeafes. qe ‘teh! 

Dileales of the fkin are chiefly owing to want of clean- 
linefs*. ‘They may indeed be caught by infe@tion, or 
brought on by poor living, unwholefome food, &c. ; 
but they will feldom continue long where cleanlinefs 
prevails. To the fame caufe muft we impute the various 
kinds of vermin which infeft the human body, houfes, 
&c. Thefe may always be banithed by cleanlinefs 
alone, and wherever they abound, we’ have reafon to 
‘believe it is neglected. | ii | 

"One common caufe of putrid and malignant fevers is 
the want of cleanlinefs. Thefe fevers commonly begin 
among the iuhabitants of clofe dirty houfes, whobreathe 
unwholefome air, take little exercife, and wear, dirty 

' clothes. There the infection is generally: hatched; 
which often {preads far and wide, to the deftru@tion of 
many. Hence cleanlinefs may be confidered as an ob- 
jeCt of public attention. It is not fufficient that I be clean | 
myfelf, while the want-of it in my neighbour affeéts my 
health aswell as his. If dirty people cannot be removed 
as a common nuilance, they ought at lealt to be avoided 
as infectious, All who regard their health thou!d keep 
at a diftance even from their habitations. ta 

In places wheregreat numbers of people are collected, 
cleanlinefs becomes of the utmoftimportance. itis Well 
~ known that infetious difeafes are communicated by 

tainted air. Every thing, therefore which tends to 


.* Mr. Pott, in his furgical obfervations, mentions a difeafe 
which he calls the chimney-{weeper’s cancer, as it is almolt pe- 
culiar to that unhappy fet of people. This he attributes. to 
neglect of cleanlinefs, and with great juflice. lam convinced, 
that if that part of the body which is the feat of this cruel difeafe 
were kept clean by frequent wathing, it would never happen. 
The climbing boys, as they are called, are certainly the moft mi- 
ferable wretches on the face of-the earth ; yet, for cleaning chim. 
nies, no fuch perfons are neceflary, ee 


pollute 
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pollute the air, or fpread the infe&tion, ought with the 
utmoft careto be guarded againft. For this reafon, in 
great towns, no filth, of any kind, fhould be permitted 
to lie upon the ftreets.. Nothing is more apt to convey - 
infeCtion than the excrements of thedifeafed. 
inmany great towns the ftreets are little better than 
dungnills, being frequently covered with athes, dung, 
_ and naftinefs of every kind. | Even flaughter-houfes, or 
killing thambles, are often to be feenin the very centre 
of great towns. The putrid blood; excrements, &c. 
with which thefe places are generally covered, cannot 
fail-to taint the air, and render it unwholefome. How 
eafily might this be prevented by a@ive magiftrates, who 
have it always in their power to make proper laws re- 
lative to things of this nature, and to enforce the ob= 
fervance of them ? is Aa a vin 
We are forry to fay that the importance of general | 
cleanlinefs does not feem to be fufiiciently underftood — 
by the magiftrates of moft’ great towns in Britain ; 
though health, pleafure, and. delicacy, all con{pire to re- 
commend an attention to it. Nothing can be more _ 
agreeable to the fenfes, more to the honour of thein- 
habitants, or more conducive to their health,, than a 
clean town; norcan anything imprefs aftranger witha | 
more difrefpeétful idea of any people than its oppofite. 
Whatever pretenfions people may make to learning, po-- 
litnefs, orcivilization, we will venture toaflirm, that while 
they neglect clean|inefs,theyare ina ftate of barbarity*. — 
_ Fhe peafants in moft countries feem_to hold cleanli- 
nels in a fort of contempt. ‘Were it not for the open 


* Tn ancient Rome the greateft men did not think cleanline’s 
an object unworthy of their attention. . Pliny fays, the Cloace, or ~ 
common fewers for the’ conveyance of filth and ‘naftinefs from the — 
city, were the greateft of all the public works; and beftows higher 
€ncomiums upon Tarquinius, Agrippa, and others who' made and 
improved them, than om thofe who atchieved the greateit con- 

uefts. - Fb Ge ary 
P How truly great does thé emperor Trajan appear, when give 
_ ing diretions to Pliny his procontul, ‘concerning the making of a 
common fewer for the health and cenvenience of a conquered 
city 2. . . ‘ 

H  fituation 
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fituation of their houfes, they. would often feel-the bad 
‘effects of this difpofition. One feldom fees a farm-houfe 
without a dunghill before the door, and frequently the 
cattle and their mafters lodge. under the fame roof. 
- Peafants are likewife extremely carelefs with refpe& to 
change ‘of apparel, keeping their houfes, &c. clean. 
‘This is merely the effect of indolence and a dirty difpo- 
fition. Habit may indeed render it lefs difagreeable to 
them, but no habit can ever make it falutary to wear 
dirty clothes, or breath unwholefome air. 

As many articles of diet come through the hands of 
peafants, every method fhould be taken to encourage 
and promote habits of cleanlinefs among them. This, 
for example, might be done, by giving a {mall premium 
to the perfon who brings the cleaneft and beit article 
ofany kind to market, as butter, cheefe, &c. and by 
punifhing feverely thofe who bring it dirty. The fame 
method thould-be taken. with butchers, bakers, brew- 
ers, and all who are employed in preparing the necef- 
faries of life... 

In camps the Niet regard fhould be paid to clean- 
linefs. By negligence in this matter, infectious difeafes 
are often fpread among{ta whole army ; and frequently 


gore die of thefe than by the {word. The Jews, du- 


ring their encampments in the wildernefs, received par- 
ticular inftrudiions with refpe€t to cleanlinefs*. The 
rules enjoined them ought to be obferved by all in the 
like fituation. Indeed the whole fyftem of laws de- 
livered to that people has a manifeft tendency to pro- 
‘mote cleanlinefs, Whoeverconfiders the nature, of their 


~<¢limate; the difeafes to which they were liable, and their 


dirty difpofition, will fee the propriety of fuch laws, 
Tt is remarkable, that in mofteaftern countries, clean- 
“Iinefs makes a great part of their religion. The Ma- 


hometan as well as the Jewith religion enjomns various 


7 Thoa fhalt have a Ene alfo without the Camp, whither thou 
fhalt go forth abroad; and thou fhalt have a paddle wpo@ thy 


weapon ; and it fhall be when thou fhalt eafe thyfelf abroad, thou 


fhalt dig therewith, and fhall turn back, and cover that which 
eometh from thee, &c. Deuter. chap. xxjL ver. 12,13. 
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Dathings, wafhings, and purifications. No doubt thefe 
might be defigned to reprefent inward purity ; but they 
were at the fame time calculated for the prefervation of 
health. However whimfica! thefe wafhings may appear 
to fome, few things would tend more to prevent difeafes 
than a proper.altention to many of them. Were! every 
perfon, for example, after vifiting the fick, handling a 
dead body, or touching any thing that might convey in- 
fection, towafh before he wentinto company, orfat down 
to meat, he would run lefs hazard either of catching the 
- Infection himfelf, or of communicating it to others. - 
_» Frequent wafhing not only removes the filth and 
fordes.which adhere to the fkin, but likewife promotes | 
the perfpiration, braces the body, and enlivens the 
{pirits. How refrefhed, how cheerful, and agreeable 
does one feel on being fhaved, wathed, and fhifted ; 
" efpecially when thefe offices have been neglected longer 
than ufual ! | | | | | 
The eaftern cuftom of wafhing the feet, though lefs 
neceflary in this country, is neverthelcfs a very agreeable 
pizce of cleanlinefs, and contributes greatly to the pre- 
fervation of health.. The fweat and dirt with which 
thefe parts are frequently covered, cannot fail to obftrué 
the perfpiration. ‘Lhis piece of cleanlinefs would often 
prevent colds and fevers, Were people careful to bathe 
their feet and legs in lukewarm water at night, after 
being expofed to cold or wet through the day, they 
would feldom experience the ill effets which often 
proceed from thefe eaufes.. ~’ | 
_. A proper attention to cleanlinefs is no where more 
neceflary than on fhipboard. If epidemical diftempers 
break out there,no.onecan be fafe. The beft way.to 
prevent them, is to take care that the whole company be 
«cleanly in their clothes, bedding, &c. When infectious 
difeafes do break out, cleanlinefs isthe moft likely means 
to prevent their fpreading : it is’ likewife neceflary to 
prevent their returning afterwards, or being conveyed 
to.other places. For this purpofe, the clothes, bedding, 
&c. of the fick ought'to be carefully wafhed, and fumi- 
gated with brimftone. mapa will lodge a long time 
‘ che | 2 ; 30, 
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in ditty clothes, and afterwards break out in the moft 
terrible manner. _ | 
In places where great numbers of fick people are col- 
lected together, as gaols, hofpitals, &¢. cleanlinefs ought 
to be molt religioufly obferved. The very fmell in fuch 
places is often fufficient to make one fick. It is eafy to 
imagine what effect that is likely to have upon the dif- 
eafed. In an hofpital or infirmary where cleanlinefs is 
neglected, a perfonin perfect health hasa greater chance 
to become fick, than a fick perfon has to get well. 
Few things are more unaccountable than that neglect, 
or rather dread of cleanlinefs, which appears among 
thofe who have the ‘care of the fick ; they think it al- 
moft criminal to fuffer any thing that is clean to come 
near a perfon in a fever, for example, and would rather 
allow him to wallow in all manner of filth, than change 
the leaft bit of his linen. HH cleanlinefs be neceflary 
for perfons in health, it is certainly more fo for the fick. 
“Many difeafes may be cured by cleanlinefs alone ; moft 
of them might be mitigated by it; and, where it is 
neglected, the flighteft diforders are often changed into 
the moft malignant. The fame miftaken care which 
prompted people to prevent the leaft acmiflion of frefh 
air to the fick, feems to have induced them to keep 
them dirty. Both thefe deftrudtive prejudices will, we 
hope, be foon entirely eradicated. 3 
Cleanlinefs is certainly agreeable to our nature. We 
cannot help approving it in others, even though we. 
fhould not practife it ourfelves. It fogner attracts our 
regard than even finery itfelf, and often gains efteem 
where that fails. Itis. an ornament to the higheft as 
well as the loweft ftation, and cannot be difpenfed with 
in either. Few virtues are of more importance to fociety 
than general cleanlinefs.. It ought to be carefully cul- 
tivated every where ; but im populous cities it fhould be 
almoft' revered *. heal 3 
I have 


* As it is impofible to be thoroughly clean without a fufficient 
quantity of. water, we would earneftly recommend it to the magi- 
ftrates. of great tows to be particularly attentive to this aiticle, 
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I have often heard with concern the poor complain 
of the want of many things beyond their reach, while 
they difregarded other objects of the firft importance 
which were in their own power; namely, pure, open . 
air, and the comforts of cleanlinefs. Ido not know 
whether a late author had this obje@ in view, when he 
called the lower orders ‘ the fwinifh multitude ;”? but 
though I fhould be forry to apply to them fo reproach- 
ful an epithet, I muft fay that uncleanlinefs has been 
very properly denominated “ the worft affliGtion of in- 
** dolence and poverty.”’ There is no excufe for dirt. 
Every body may be clean, even in rags, or in the meaneft 
abode ; and the poor would find fuch decency not only 
the beft prefervative of health, but the ftrongeft recom- 
mendation to employment and to pity. Cananyfavour- 
able opinion be entertained of the induftry or activity of 
‘ a floven or a flattern 3 and will not.the dread ofinfeGtion 
often drive charity herfelf from the ftinking hut, and 
irom the noxious atmofphere of a filthy objeét ? 


CHAP. IX. : 
OF INFECTION. 
MA difeafes'are infections. Every perfon ought 


therefore, as far as he can, to avoid all communi- 
cation with the difeafed, The common praétice of vifit- 


a 


Moft great tewns in Britain are fo fituated as to be eafily fupplied 
with, water; and thofe perfons who will not make a’ proper ufe 
of it after it is brought to their hand, certainly deferve to be 
feverely punifhed. The fireets of great towns, where water can 
be had, ought to be wafhed every day, This is the only effectual 
method for keeping them thoroughly clean ; and, upon trial, we 
, are perfuaded it will be found the cheapeft. | re 
Some of the moft dreadful difeafes incident to human nature 
might, ip my opinian, be Faget eradicated by cleanlinefs, ~ © 
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ing the fick, though often well meant, has many ill 
confequences. Far be it from me to dife ourage-any act 
of charity or benevolence, efpecially towards’ thofe in 
diftrefs ; but I cannot help blaming fuch as endanger 
their own or. their neighbours’ lives, by a miftaken 
friendfhip, or an impertinent curiofity. 

. The houfes of the fick, efpecially in the country, are 
generally crowded from morning till night with idle 
vifitors. It is cuftomary, in fuch places, for fervants 
and young people to wait upon the fick by turns, and 
even to fit up with them all night, It would be a mit 
tacle indeed fhould fuch sige efcape. Experience 
teaches us the danger of this conduét, People often. 
catch fevers in this way, and communicate them to 
others, till at length they become epidemic. 

It would be thought highly improper for one who 
had not had the fmall-pox, to wait upon a patient in 
that difeafe ; yet many other fevers are almoft as infec- 
tious. as the {mall-pox, and not lefs fatal. Some imagine 
that fevers prove more fatal in villagés than in great 
towns, for want of sabe medicalafiftance. This may 

“fometimés be the cale; but I am inclined to think it 
oftener proceeds from the caufe above mentioned. 

Were a plan to be laid down for communicating 
infection, it could not be done more effectually than . 
by the common method of vifiting the fick. Such vif- 
tors not only endanger themfelves and their connexions, 
but likewife hurt the fick. By crowding the houfe, 
they render the air unwholefome, and by their private 
whifpers and difinal countenances, difturb the imagina- 
tion of the patient, and deprefs his {pirits. Perfons who 
are ill, efpecially in fevers, ought to be keptas quiet as — 
poflible. The fight of ftrange faces, and every thing 
that difturbs the mind, hurts them. 

The common practice i in country-places, of i inviting 
ereat numbers of people to funerals, and crowding them 
into the fame apartment where the carpfe lies, isanother 
way of {preading infection. The infe€tion does not al- 
ways die with the patient. Every thing that comes into. 
contact with: his wee while alive, receives the con- 

tagion, 
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tagion, and’ fome of them, as clothes, blankets, &c. 
will retain it for a long time. Perfons who die of in- 
fectious diforders ought not to lie long unburied; and 
people fhould keep as much as poffible at a diftance 
from them. ereik Wey 

It would tend greatly to prevent the {preading of in- 
fectious difeafes, ifthofe in health were kept at a proper | 
diftance from the fick. The Jewith Legiflator, among 
many other wife inftitutions for preferving health, has 
been peculiarly attentive to the means of: preventing in- 
fection, or deflement, as it is called, either from a dif- 
eafed perfon or a dead body. In many cafes the difeafed 
were to be feparated from thofe in health ; and it was 
deemed a‘crime even to approach their habitations. If 
a perfon only touched a difeafed or dead body, he was 
appointed to wath himfelf in water, and to keep for 
fome time ata diftance from fociety.: . : 

Infectious difeafes are aften communicated by clothes: 
It is extremely dangerous to wear apparel which has 
been: worn by a perfon who died of an infectious difeafe, 
unlefs it has been well wafhed and fumigated, as infection 
may lodge a long time im it, and afterwards produce very 
tragical effects. This fhews the danger of buying at ran- 
dom the clothes which have been worn by other people. 
Anfetious diforders are frequently imported. Com- 
merce, together with the riches of foreign climes, bring 
us alfo their difeafes.. Thefe do often more than coun-. 
terbalance all the advantages of that trade by means of 
which they are introduced. It is to be regretted, that 
fo little care is commonly beftowed, either to prevent 
the introduction or fpreading of infectious maladies. 
Some attention indeed is generally paid to the plague ; 
but other difeafes pafs unregarded *. 
acd Poud Infection 

* Were the tenth part of the care taken to prevent the impor- 
tation of difeafe, that there is to prevent {muggling, ic would be 
attended with many happy confequences. This might ealily be 
done by appointing a phyfician at every confiderable {ea-ports 
to infpect the fhip’s company, paflengers, &c. before they came 
afhore, and, if any fever or other infectious diforder prevailed, to 
erder the fhip to perform ae quarantine, and‘ to fend the sii 
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Infection is often fpread through cities, by jails, hof- 
pitals, &c. Thefe are frequently fituated in the very 
middle of populous towns; and when infections difeafes 
break our in them, it is impoflible for the inhabitants 
to efcape. Did magiftrates pay any regard to the health 
of the people, this evil might be eafily remedied. 

Many are the caufes which tend to diffufe infe@tion 
through populous cities. ‘The whole atmofphere of a 
large town is one contaminated mafs, abounding with 
_ various kinds of infeétion, and muft be pernicious to 
health. The beft advice that we can give to fuch as are 
obliged to live in large cities, is to chufe an open fituas 
tion ; to avoid narrow, dirty, crowded {treets ; to keep 
their own houfe and offices clean ; and to be as much 
abroad in the open air as their time will permit. 8 
_ It would tend greatly to prevent the {preading of 
infectious difeafes, were proper nurfes every where em- 
ployed to take care of the fick. This. might.often fave 
a family, or even a whole town; from being infected by 
one perfon. We do not mean that people fhould aban. 
don their friends or relations in diftrefs, but only to put 
them on their guard againit being too much in company | 
with thofe who are afflicted with difeafes of an infectious 
nature. 1 sees ti Hyg eins 
_ Such as wait upon the fick in infeStious difeafes, run 
very great hazard. They fhould ftuff their nofes with 
tobacco, or fome other ftrong fmelling herb, as rue, 
tanfy, or the like, They ought likewife to keep the 
patient very clean, to {prinkle the room where he lies 
with vinegar or other ftrong acids, frequently to admit 
a flream of frefh air into it, and to avoid the fmell of 
his breath as much as they can. They ought never to 


to fome. hofpital or proper place to be cured. He might likewife 
order all the clothes, bedding, &c. which had been ufed by the 
fick “during ‘the » voyage; to be either deftroyed, or thorougly ° 
cleanfed by fumigation, &c. before any of them were fent afhore, 
#\ fcheme of this kind, if properly conducted, would. prevent 
many fevers, and other infeCious difeafes, from being brought 
“by failers into feaeport towns, and by this means diftufed all over. 
- the country: ‘ di ot 
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go" into company without having changed their clothes 
and wathed their hands 3 otherwife, if the difeafe be 
infectious, they will in all probability carry the contagion 
along with them*, ' : 

Fiowever trifling it may appear to inconfiderate per- ‘ 
fons, we will yenture to affirm, that a due attention to 
thofe things which tend to diffufe infection would be of 
great importance in preventing difeafes. As moft dif- 
eafes are in fome degree infeétious, no one fhould con- 
tinue long with the fick, except the neceflary attendants. 
_ Tmean not, howeyer, by this caution, to deter thofe 
whofe duty or office leads them to wait upon the fick, 
from fuch a laudable and neceflary employment, 

_ » Many things are in the power of the magiftrate which 
would tend to prevent the fpreading of infeCtion ; ag the 
promoting of public cleanlinef: ; removing jails, hofpi- 
tals, burying grounds, and other places where infection 
may be generated, ata proper diftance from great towns}; 
widening the ftreets ; pulling down ufelefs walls, and 
taking all methods to promote a free circulation of air 
through every part of the town, &c. Public hofpitals, 
or proper places of reception for the fick, provided they 
were-kept clean, well ventilated, and placed in ain open 
fituation, would likewife tend to prevent the {preading 
of infection. Such places of reception would prevent, 
_ the poor, when fick, from being vifited by their idle or 


* There is reafon to believe that infe@tion is often conveyed 
frem one place to another by the careleffaefs of the faculty them- 
felves. Many phyficians affe@ a familiar way of fitting upon the 
patient’s bedfide, and holding his arm for’ a confiderable time. 
If the patient has the {mall-pox, or any other infeGious difeafe, 
there is no doubt but the dotor’s hands, clothes, &zc. will! carry 
away fome of the infeétion; and if he goes direcily to vilit 
another patient without wafhing his hands, changing his clothes, 
or being expofed to the open air, which is net feldom the cafe, 
is it any wonder that he fhould carry the difeafe along with 
him? Phyficians net only endanger others, but alfo themfelves, 
by this practice. And indeed they fometimes fuffer for their 
want of care. | 

+ The antients would not fuffer even the temples of their gods, 
where the fick reforted, to be built within the walls of a cliy. 
| ofiicious 
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officious neighbours. They would. likewife render it 
unneceffary for fick feryants to. be kept in their matters? 
_ houles. Matters had better pay for having their fervants 
taken care of in an hofpital, than run the hazard of 
having an infeCtious difeafe diffufed among a numerous 
family. Sick fervants. and poor people, when placed 
in hofpitals, are not only lefs apt to diffufe infection 
among their neighbours, but have likewife the advan- 
tage of being well attended. fio Lat Stn Ren 
We are not, however, to learn that hofpitals, inftead | 
of preventing infeftion, may become the meansiof dif 
infing it. When they are placed in the middle of great 
towns ; when numbers of patients are crowded together 
in {mall apartments ; when there is a conftant commu- 
nication kept up between the citizens and the patients; 
and when cleanlinefs and ‘ventilation are neglected, they 
become nefts for hatching difeafes, and-every one who — 
goes into them not only runs a rifk of receiving infec 
tion himfelf, but likewife of communicating it to others. 
This however, isnot the fault of the hofpitals, but of thofe 
who have the management of them. It were to be 
withed, that they were both more numerous, and upon 
a more refpectable footing, as that would induce people 
to go into them with lefs relu€tance. This’is the more 
to be cefirec, becanfe moft of the putrid fevers and other 
inteCtious diforders break out among the poor, and are 
by them communicated to the better fort. Were pro- 
_ per attention paid to the firft appearances of fuch dif. 
orders, and the patients early conveyed to an hofpital, 
we fhould feldom feea putrid fever, which is almoft as 
infectious as the plague, become epidemic. | 
In a converfation with the late Sir Joun Paincxe, 
for whom I had a great regard, he exprefled fome ap- 
prehenfion that the contents of this chapter might deter 
people fromattending their friends and relations in fevers. 
I told Sir Joun, that was the very evil I meant to cure, 
having always found the country-people too apt to vifit 
their friends and neighbours in fevers, even fo as to 
crowd the houfe, and incommode the fick. Nor could — 
Timpute this to humanity, but to an inquifitive difpo- 
: | fition 
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{ition to learn what was likely to be the patient’s fate, 
and to afk improper queftio.s of thofe about him, or of 
the dottor himfelf, were he weak enough to anfwer 


them. In thi. cafe, his anfwer would be fure to come ~ . 


back to the patient, and, if unfavourable, greatly mag- 
nified ; fo ftrong is the ie linaton Whieh [ome meh feel, 
to fpread terror, even at the rifk of anather’s life: . 
Sit Journ, not having practifed in the country, was 
not immediately itruck ‘with the force of my tTeafoning, 
till Ttold him what had happened to a family of his owa 
name who jived near Edinburgh, and had nearly all pe- 
rifhed in a fever. ‘The Sri confifted of a father and 
mother, with nine or ten children, moil of them grown 
up, and in place. The mother was feized witha fever 
of the putrid kind, and the children came in turns to 
nurfe her, They all caught the fever: fome died ; arid 
others narrowly efcaped with their lives, The evil did 
not end there, They carried the fever into the families 
where they lived, and fpread the infection far and wide. 
This I have often known to happen in the country, and 
would advife matters and miltrefles never to fuffer their 
fervants to act as nurfes or attendants on the fick, even 
though the latter fhould be their nearelt delations. 
They had much better hire nurfes, than allow their 
fervants to act in that dangerous capacity. ‘s 


“CHAP. X. iB 
OF THE PASSIONS. 


Bue paffions have creat influence both in the Bait 
andcure of diealtes: How the mindaffeéts the body, 
will, in all probability, ever remain a fecret. It is fuii- 
cient for us toknow, that there is eftablifhed a reciprocal 
influence between the mental and corporeal parts ; and 


-~ that whatever injures the one, diforders the other. 
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Of Anger. 


The paffion of anger ruffles the mind, diftorts the 
countenance, hurries on the circulation of the blood, 
and diforders the whole vital and animal functions. It 
often occafions fevers, and other acute difeafes; and 
fometimes even {udden death. This paflion is peculiarly 
hurtful to the delicate, and thofe of weak nerves. [ 
have known fuch perfons frequently lofe their lives by a 
violent fit of anger, and would advife them to guard 
againit the excels of this paflion with the utmoft care, 

_ Jt is not indeed always in our power to prevent being 
angry ; but we may furely avoid harbouring refentment 
in our breaft. Refentment preys uponthe mind, and 
occafions the moft obftinate chronical diforders, which ' 
gradually wafte the conititution. Nothing fhews true 
greatnels of mind more than to forgive injuries; it 
promotes the peace of fociety, and greatly conduces to 
our own eale, health, and felicity. 

Such as value health fhould avoid violent guits of 
anger, as they would the moft deadly poifon.. Neither 
ought they toindulge refentment, but to endeavour at 
all times to keep their minds calm and ferene, Nothing 
tends fo much to the health og the body as a conftant 
granquillity of mind, 


Of Fear. 


The influence of fear, both in occafioning and ag, 
gravating difeafes, is very great. No man ought to be 
blamed fora decent concern about life; but too great a 
defire to preferve it, isoften the caufe of lofing it. Fear 
and anxiety, by deprefling the fpirits, not only difpofe 
us to difeafes, but often render thofe difeafes fatal which 
an undaunted mind would overcome. ate 

Sudden tear has generally violent effects. Epileptic 
fits, and other convulfive diforders, are often occafioned 
by it. Hence the danger of that practice, . fo common 
among young people, of frightening one-another. a 
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have loft their lives, and others have been rendered 
miferable, by frolics of this kind. It is dangerous to 
tamper with the human paffions. The mind may eafily 
be thrown into fuch diforder, as never again to a& 
with regularity. as 

But the gradual effets of fear prove moft hurtful. 
The conftant dread of fome future evil, by dwelling 
upon the mind, often occafions the very evil icfeli. 
Hence it comes to pafs, that fo many die of thofe very 
difeafes of which they long had a dread, or which had 
been impreffed on their minds by fome accident, or 
foolith prediction. This, for example, is often thes. cafe 
with women in child-bed. Many of thofe who die in 
that fituation, are impreffed with the notion of their 
death, a long time’before it happens ; and there is rea- 

fon to believe that this impreflion is often the caule of it. 
The methods taken to imprefs the minds of women 
with the apprehenfions of the great pain and peril of 
child-birth, are very hurtful. Few women die in labour, 
though many lofetheir lives after it; which may be thus 
accounted for. A woman after delivery, finding her- 
felf weak and exhaufted, immediately apprehends the 
isin danger; but this fear feldom fails to obftru@ the 
neceflary evacuations, upon which her recovery de- 
pends. ‘Thus the fex often fall a facrifice to their own- 
imaginations, when there would be no danger, aed. 
they apprehend none. 

It feldom happens, that two or three women in a 
great town die in child-bed, but their death is followed 
by many others. Every woman of their acquaintance 
whois with child dreads the fame fate, and the difeate 
becomes epidemical, by the mere force of imagination. 
‘This fhould induce pregnant women to detpile fear, 
and by all means to avoid thofe tattling gollips who - 
are continually cero: in their ears the misfortunes 
of others. Every thing that may in the leat alarma 
pregnant or child-bed woman, ought with the greateft 
care to be guarded againft. i , 

Many women have loft their lives in child-bed by the 
old yt Pei piste fill “wid up in moi parts of 

Britaia 
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Britain, of tolling the parith bell for every perfori wh: 
‘dies. People who think themfelves in danger, are very 
inquifitive; and if they come io know that the bell tolls 
for one who died in the fame fituation with themfelves, 
- what mutt be the confequence ? At any rate they are apt 
to {uppofe that thisis thé cafe, and it will often be found 
avery difficult matter to perfudde them of the contrary, 

But this cultom is not pernicious to child-bed women 
only. It is hurtful in many other eafess. When low 
fevers, in which, it is dificult to fupport the patient’s 
fpirits, prevail, what mutt be the effect of a funeral 
peal founding five or fix times a-day in his ears? No 
doubt his imagination will fuggeft that others died of 
the fame difeafe under which he labours. This appre- 
henfion will have a greater tendeney to deprefs his fpi- 
rits, than all the cordials of which medicine can boaft 
will have to raife thems The oaly town which has 
wbolifhed this cuftom is Bath. ~ yt 

If this ufelefs piece of ceremony cannot be abolifhed, 
we ought to keep the fick as much from hearing it as 
pollible, and from every other thing that may tend to 
alarm them. So far, however, is this from being ge- 
nerally attended to, that many make it their bufinels to 
vilit the fick, on purpofe to whifper difmal ftories in 
their ears. Such may pafs for fympathizing friends, 
bur they ought rather to be confidered as enemies. All 
who with well to the fick, ought to keep fuch perfons 
at the greateft diftance from them, . 

A. cuftom has long prevailed among phyficians, of 
prognofticating, as they call it, the patient’s fate, or 
foretelling the iflue of the difeafe. Vanity, no doubt, in- 
troduced this practice, and fill fupports it, in fpite of 
common fenfe, and the fafety of mankind. I haveknown 
aphyfician barbarous enough to boalt, that he pro- 
nounced more fentences than all his Majefty’s judges. 
Wrouid toGed that fuch fentences were not often equally 
fatal! ic may indeed be alleged, that the door does 
not declare his opinion before the patient. So much the 
worle, A fenfible patient had better hear what the doc- 
tor fays, than learn it from the difconfolate looks, the 
- ‘watery eyes, and the broken whilpers, of thofe about 
| him. 
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him: It feldom happens,. when the doctor gives a® 
unfavourable opinion, that it can be concealed from 
the patient. The very embarraffmert which the friends 
_and attendants fhew in difguifing what he has faid, is" 
generally fufiicient to difcover the truth. _ 

_ Kind heaven has, for the wifeft ends, concealed from 
-mortals their fate; and. we do not fee what right any 
man has to announce the .death of another, efpecially 
af fuch a declaration hasa chance to kill him. Man- 
kind are indeed very fond of prying into future events, 
and feldom fail to folicit the phyfician for his opinion. 
-A doubtful anfwer, however, or one that may tend 
rather to encourage the hopes of the fick, is furely the 
~ moft proper... This condué could neither hurt the pa- 
~ tient nor the phyfician. Nothing tends more to deftroy 
the credit of phyfic,:than thofe bold prognofticators, 
-who, by-the-bye,. are generally the moft ignorant of 
‘the faculty.. The miftakes which daily happen in this 
way are fo many ftanding proofs of human vanity, and 
the weaknels of fcience. 

We readily admit, that there are cafes where the 
-phyfician ought to give intimation of the patient’s dan- 
ger to fome of his near connexions; though even this 
ought always to be done with the greateft caution: but 
.it never can be neceffary in any cafe that the whole town 
and country fhould know, immediately after the doCtor 
-has made his firft vifit, that be bas no hopes of his pa- 
tient’s recovery. Perfons whofe impertinent curiofity. 
leads them to queftion the phyfician with regard to the 
fate of his patient, certainly deferve no other than an 
evafive anfwer. id seul ng ay 
_. Tbe vanity of foretelling the’fate of the fick is not 
peculiar to the faculty. Others follow their example, 
-and thofe who think themfelves wifer than their neigh- 
-bours often do much hurt in this way. Humenity 
furely calls upon every one to comfort the fick, and 
mot.add to their affliGion by alarming their fears. A 
friend, or even a phyfician, may often do more good 
by a mild and fympathizing behaviour than by medi- 
cine, and fhould never neglect to adminifter that greateit 
of all cordials, Hopz,. : - . 

: | or 
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Of Grief. 


_ Grief is the moft deftrudtive of all the paffions. Its 
efie€ts are permanent; and when it finks deep into the 
mind, it generally proves fatal. Anger and fear, being 

‘of a more violent nature, feldom Jaft. long; but grief 
often changes into a fixed melancholy, which preys 
upon the fptrits,; and waftes the conftitution. This 
paflion ought not to be indulged. It may generally be 
conquered at the beginning ; but when it has gained 
ftrength, all attempts to remove it are vain. | 

No perfon can prevent misfortunes in life; but it 
fhews true greatnefs of mind to bear them with ferenity. 

Many perfons make a merit of indulging grief, and 
when misfortunes happen, they obftinately refufe all 
confolation, till the mind, ovetwhelmed with melan- 
choly, finks under the load. Such conduétis not only 
deftructive to health, but inconfiftent with: reafon, re-. 
licion, and:common fenfe.. : | 

Change of ideas is as neceffary for health as change 
of pofture. When the mind dwells long upon one fub- 
ject, efyecially of a difagreeable nature, it hurts the 
whole functions of the body.. Hence grief indulged 
ipoils thre digeftion and deftroys the appetite ; by which 
means the fpirits are deprefied, the nerves relaxed, the 
bowels inflated with wind, and the humours, for want 
of frefh fupplies of chyle, ~itiated. Thus many an ex- 
gellent conititution has been ruined by a family mif. 
fortune, or any thing that occafions exceflive grief. 

it 1s utterly impoffible that any perfon of a dejeéted 
mind fhould enjoy health. Life may indeed be draggetl 
‘out for a few years ; but whoever would liveto a good 
old age; muft be good-humoured and cheerful. This 
indeed is not altogether in our own power; yet our _ 
terirper ef mind, as wellas ovractions, depend greatly - 
upon ourfelves. We can either affociate with cheerful 
or melancholy companions, mingle in the amufements - 
and ofhices of life, or fit {till and brood over our cala- » 
mities as we choofe. 'Thefe, and’many fuch things, are - 
certainly in our _power, and from thefe the mind ge- 
nerally takes its caft diate 
The 
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The variety of {cenes which prefent themfelves to the 
fenfes, were certainly defigned to prevent our attention 
_ from being too long fixed upon any one object. Nature 
abounds with variety, and the mind, unlels fixed down - 
by habit, delights in contemplating new objects, This — 
at once points out the method of relieving the mind in. 
diftrefs. Turn the attention frequently to new objets. 
Examine them for fome time. When the mind begins 
to recoil, fhift the fcene. By this means a conftant fuc» 
‘ceffion of new ideas may be kept up, till the difagreeable 
ones entirely difappear. ‘Thus travelling, the itudy of 
any art or icience, reading, or writing on fuch fubjeGs 
as deeply engage the attention, will fooner expel grief 
than the mott {prightly amufements. 

It has already been obferved, that the body cannot be 
healthy unlefs it be exercifed; neither can the mind. 
Indolence nourifhes grief. When the mind has nothing 
elfe to think of but calamities, no wonder that it dwells 
there. Few people who purfue bufinefs with attention 
are hurt by grief. Inftead therefore of abftraciing our. 
felves from the world or bufinefs when misfortunes 
happen, we ought to engage in it with more than ufual 
attention, to difcharge with double diligence the func- 
tions of our flation, and to mix with friends of a cheer: 
ful and focial temper. ; 

Innocent amufements are byno wieans tobe neglected, 
| Thefe, by leading the mind infenfibly to be contempla- 
tion of agreeable objects, help to difpel the gloom which 

misfortunes ca{ft over it.~ ‘They make time feem lefs 
tedious, and have many other happy effects. 
Some perfons, when overwhelmed with grief, betake 

themfelves to drinking. This is mak ng the cure worfe 
than the difeafe. It feldom fails to end in the ruin of 
‘fortune, character, and contftitution. 


Of Love. 


Rares is perhaps the {trongeft of all the paffions. At 
-leaft when it becomes violent, it is lefs fubject to the 
_ control either of the underftanding or will, than any of 

the reft. Fear, anger, and feveral other paffions, are 
4: I neceflary 
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neceflary for the prefervation of the individual, but love 
is neceflary for the continuation of the fpecies itfelf: it . 
was therefore proper that this gtx fhould nee deeply 
‘rooted in the human breait. * 

Though love be a {trong paffion, it is fala fo rapid 
in its progrefs as feveral of the .others. Few -perfons 
_ fall defperately. in love allat once. We would therefore 
advife every one, before he tampers with this paffion, to 
confider well the probability of his being able to obtain 
the object of his wifhes. When that is not likely, he 
flLould avoid every occafion of increafing it. He ought 
immediately to flee the company of the beloved object 5 
to apply his mind attentively to bufinefs or ftudy; to take 
every kind of amufement ; and above all, to endeavour, 
if poflible, to find another object which may engage his 
affeGions, and which it may be in his power to obtain. 

There is no paflion with which people are fo apt to 
tamper as love, although none is more dangerous. Some. 
men make love for amufement, others from mere vanity, 
or on purpofe to fhew their confequence -with the fair. 

This 18 perhaps the greateft piece of crueltywhich any | 
one can be guilty of. What we eageily with for, we 
eafily credit. Henee the too credulous fair are often 
betrayed into a fituation which 1s truly deplorable, be- 
fore they are able todifcover that the pretended lover was 
only in jeft. But there is no jefting with this paflion. 
When love has got to a certain height, it admitsof no - 
other cure but the pofieflion of its objet, which in this : 
eafe ought always, if poflible, to be obtained *. 


* The conduct “of parents with regard to the difpofal of their 
children in marriage is often very biameable. An advantageous 
match is the conftant aim’ of parents; while their children cfien. 
futfer a real mar tyrdom Letwitt their inclinations and duty. The 
firft thing which parents ought to confult in difpofing their chil- 
dren in marriage, is certainly their inclinations. Were due regard _ 
always paid to “thefe, there would be fewer unhappy couples, and 
parents would not have fo often caufe to repent the feverity of 
- their conduct, after a ruined conttitution, a loft character, or a 
diftracted mind, has {hewn them their miliake, 


Of 


Of Religious Melancholy. 


Many perfons of a religious turn of mind, belaye Ae if 
they thought it a crime to be cheerful. They imagine 
the whole of religion confifts in certain mortifications, 
or denying themfelves the {mallet indulgence, even of 
the moft innocent amufements. A perp tual gloom 
hangs over their countenances, while the deepe't me- 
lancholy preys upon their minds. At length the faireft 
-profpeéts vanifh, every thing puts on a difmal appear- 
afice, and thofe very objects which ought to give delight, 
afford nothing but.difgult.. Lite itfelf becomes a bur- 
den, and the unhappy wretch, putfuaded that no evil 
can equal what he feels, often puts an end to his 7 

miferable exiftence, 

It is great pity that ever religion fhould be fo far pers 
verted, as to become the caufe of thofe very evils which’ 
it was defigned to cure. Nothing can be better calcu 

fated than True Religion to raife and fupport the mind 

of its votaries under every affliGion that can befal them. 
Tt teaches: men that. even the fufferings of this life are 
preparatory to the happinefs of the next ; and that all 
who perfift in a courfe of virtue fhall at length arrive 
at complete felicity. © 

Perfons whofe bufinefs it is to recommend religion ; 


to others, fhould beware of dwelling too. much on | 


gloomy fubjects. -That peace ru a of mind, | 
which true religion is calculated to inipire, is a more ~ 
powerful argument in its favour, than all the terrors 
that can be uttered. Terror may.indeed deter men 
from outward acts of wickednefs, but can never infpire 

them with that love of God, and real yoodnefs of heart, 
' in which alone true. religion conjfifts. 

Toconclude; the beft way to counteract the violence 
of any paflion, is to keep the mind clofely engaged 1 in 
fome ufeful purfuit. 

I have often heard-that the late Lord a when 
he faw-any literary friend finking under the preflure of 


melancholy, or fome other corroding paffion, always 
| 12 . gave 
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gave this advice in a few emphatical words, “ write a 
“ book;”? which he believed to be an infallible remedy. 
Jalfo knew. the author of avery beautiful elegy cured | 
of his grief for a wife, whom he had tenderly loved, by 
{tudying how to exprefs the greatnefs of his lofs, and 
the pungency of his forrows in the molt plaintive and 
affe@ting ftrains. Indeed, the earneft dircétion of our 
thoughts to fome important object is, as I before hinted, 
the fureft method of fubduing paffions which may ftub- 
bornly refift the control of reafon. | . (ites 


| idl AB. 
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PPE principal evacuations from the human body are 

thofe ‘by tool, urine, and infenfible perfpiration. — 
None of thefe can be long.obfiruéted without impairing 
the health. When that which ought to be thrown out 
of the body is too long retained, it not only occafions a 
plethora, or too great fulnefs of the veflels, but acquires 
qualities which are hurtful to the health, as acrimony, 
putrefcence, &c. . 


Of the Evacuation by Stool. 


Few things conduce more to health than keeping the 
body regular. When the fces lie too longin thebowels, 
- they vitiate the humours; and when they are too foon 
difcharged, the body is not fufficiently nourifhed. A 
medium is therefore to be defi:ed, which can only be 
obtained by regulariry in diet, fleep, and exercife. 
Whenever the body is not regular, there 1s reafon to 
fufpec& a fault in-one or other of thele. . 44a 

Perfons who eat and drink at irregular hours, and 
who eat various kinds ef food, and drink of feveral dif- 
ferent liquors at every meal, have no reafon to expect 
either that their digeftion wilhbe good, or their difs 
charges regular, Irregularity in eating and drinking 


difturbs every part of the animal economy, and never 
é fails. 
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fails to occafion-difeafes. Either too much or too little 
food will have this effect. The former indeed generally 
occafions loofenefs, and the latter coftivenefs ; but both 
have a tendency to hurt the health. f 

It would be difficult to afcertain the exa& number of 
- ftools which may be eonfiftent with health, as thefe differ 
in the different periods of life, in different conftitutions, | 
arid even in the fame conftitution under a different regi 
men of diet, exercife, &c. It is however generally al- 
~ lowed, that one ftool a-day is fufficient for an adult, and 
that more or lefsis hurtful. But this, like moft general 
rules, admits of many exceptions. I have known per- 
fons in perfect health whe did not go to {tool above once 
-a-week*. Such a degree of coftivenefs however is not 
fafe ; though the perfon who labours under it may for 
fome time enjoy tolerable health, yet at length it may 
-occafion difeafes. | 

One method of procuring a ftool every day is to rife 
betimes, and go abroadin the open air. Not only the 
pofture in bed is unfavourable to regular {tools, but alfo 
the warmth. This, by promoting the perfpiration, lef- - 
fens all the other difcharges. asi 

The method recommended for this purpofe by Mr. 
Locke is likewife very proper, viz. to folicit nature, by 
going regularly to ftool every morning whether one has a 
- call or not.' Habits of this kind may be acquired, which 
will in time become natural. atid 

Perfons who have frequent recourfe to medicines 
for preventing coftivenefs, feldom fail to ruin their con- 
{titution. Purging medicines frequently repeated weaken 
the bowels, hurt the digeftion, and every dofe makes 
way for another, till at length they become as neceflary 
aa daily bread. Thofe who are troubled with coftive- 
nefs ought rather, if poffible, to remove it by diet than 
drugs. ‘They fhould likewife go thinly clothed, and 
avoid every thing ofan aftringent or of an heating na- 
‘ture. The diet and other regimen neceflary in this cafe 


* Some perfons have told me that they did not go to Rool above 
once a month. ty i 
: pew FY rack ae 
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will be found under the article Cofivenefi, where: this 
{tate of the bowels is treated as a difeafe. 

Such perfons as are troubled with an habitual: ieakes: 
nels, ought likewife to fuit their diet to the nature of 
their complaint. They fhould ufe food which braces 
cand ftrengthens the bowels, and which is rather cf an 
aftringent quality, as wheat-bread made of the fineft 
flour, cheele, eggs, tice boiled in milk, &c.. Their 
drink fhould be red_-port, claret, brandy and water, in 
which toafted bread has been boiled, and fuch like. 

Asan habitual loofenefsis often owing toan obft udcted 
perfpiration, perfons affected with it ought to keep their 
feet warn, to wear flannel next their fkin, and take every 
other method to promote the perfpiration. Further di. 
rections with regard to the treatment of this compl} «int 
will be fuund under the article Loofencf. 


OF Urine. 

So many things tend to change both the quantity Ss 
appearances of the urine, that it is very. difficult to Ja 
down any determined rules for judgin’g of either *. Dre 
Cheyne fays, the urine aught to beequal to three-fourths 
of the liquid part of our aliment. But fuppofe any one 
were to.take the trouble of meafuring both, he would, 
find that every thing which altered the degree of per- 


* Tt has long 48 an obfervation among } phyficians,” Si the 
appearances of the urime. are very uncertain, and very little to be 
depended on, No one will be furprifed at this who confiders how 
many ways it may he afffted, and confequently have its appear- 
ance altered The paffions, the flate of the atmofphere, the quan, 
tity and qua lity of the food, the exercife, the clothing, the ftate 
of the ovher evacuations, and numberlefs other. caufes, are futh- 
cient to induce a change either in the quantity or appearance. of 
the urine, Any one who attends to this will be aftonifhed at the 
impudence .of thofe daring quacks, who pretend to find out aifs 
cafes, and prefcribe to patients, from the bare infpe@ich of their 
nrine.* Thefe impofluses, however, are very common all over. 
Britain, and, by the amazing credulity of the populace, many 
of them Bigats confiderable fortunent Of all the _medical preju- 
dices which prevail in this country, that. in favour of urine defors 
1s the ftrongelt, “I'he common people have tit an unlimited faith 
in their kill, although it has been demonfrated that no one of 
them is able to “diftinguish - the weing. ef a horle, or any other | 
- @nima gfrom that of aman, 

{piration, 
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{piration, would alter this proportion, and likewife that 
different kinds of aliment would afford very different 
quantities of urine. Though for thefe, and other rea- 
fons, no rule can be given for judging of the precife 
quantity of urine which ought to be difcharged, yet a_ 
perfon of common fenfe will feldom be at a lofs to know 
when it is in either extreme. re . 
~As‘a free difcharge ‘of urine not only prevents but 
actually cures many difeafes, it ought by all means to be 
promoted ; and every thing that may obftrud it, fhould 
be carefully avoided. Both the fecretion and difcharge 
of urine are leflened by.a fedentary life, fleeping on beds 
that are too foft and warm, food of a dry and heating 
quality, liquors which are aftringent and heating, as red 
. port, claret, and fuch like. Thofe who have reafon to 
fofpeét that their urine is in tco {mall quantity, or who 
have any fymptoms of the gravel, ought not only to 
avoid thefe things, but whatever’ elfe they find has a 
' tendency to leflen the quantity of their urine. » 

When the urine is too long retained, it is not only — 
reforbed, or taken up again into the mafs of fluids, but 
by ftagnating in the bladder it becomes thicker, the 
more watery parts flying off firft, and the more grofs and 
earthy remaining behind. By the conftant tendency 
which thefe have to concrete, the formation of ftones - 
and gravel in the bladder is promoted.. Hence it comes 
to pafs that indolent and fedentary people are much 
more liable to thefe difeafes, than perfons of a more . 
active life, | 

‘ Many perfons have loft their lives, and others have 
brought on very tedious, and even incurable diforders 
by retaining their urine too long, froma falfe delicacy. 
- When thebladder has been over-diftended, itioften lofes 
its power of action altogether, or becomes paralytic, by 
which means it is rendered unable either to retain the 
urine, or expel it properly. ‘The calis of nature ought 
never to be poftponed. Delicacy is doubtlefs a virtue, 
but that can never be reckoned true delicacy, which 
induces ay one to rifk his health, or hazard sha 
: es ut 
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But the urine may be in too great as well as too {mall 
4 quantity. This may be occafioned by drinking large 
quantities of weak watery liquars, by the exceflive ufe 
of alkaline falts, or any thing that {timulates the kidneys, 
dilutes the blood, &c. This diforder very foon weakens 


_ the body, and induces a confumption. It is difficult to 


cure, but may be mitigated by ftrengthening diet and 
aftringent medicines, fuch as are recommended under. 
the article Diabetes, or exceflive difcharge of urine. 


Of the Perfpiration. 


Infenfible perfpiration is generally reckoned the 
greateft of all the dilcharges from the human.body. It 
is of fo great importance to health, that few difeafes 
attack us while it goes properly on; but when it is ob- 
ftructed, the whole frame is foon difordered. This 
difcharge, however, being lefs perceptible than any of 
the reft, is confequently lefs attended to. Hence it is 
that acute fevers, rheumatif{ms, agues, &c. often pro- 
ceed from obitructed perfpiration, before we are aware 
of its having taken place. | | 
_ On examining patients, we find moft of them impute 
their difeafes either to violent colds which they had 
caught, or to flight ones which had been neglected. 
For this reafon, inftead of a critical inquiry into the 
nature of the perfpiration, its difference in different fea- 
fons, climates, con{titutions, &c. we fhall endeavour to. 
point out the caufes which moft commonly obftruét it, | 
and to fhew how far they may be either avoided, or 
have their influence counteracted by timely care. The 
want of a due attention to thefe, cofts Britain annually 
fome thoufands of ufefal lives. 


et 
¢€ 


Changes in the Atmofphere. 


One of the moft common caufes of obftruSted per: 
fpiration, or cat: hing cold, in this courtry, is the change- 
ablenefs of ‘the weather, or ftate of the atmofphere. 
‘here is no place where fuch changes happen more fre - 

7 af rag quently 


es 
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quently than in Great Britain. With us the degrees of 
heat and cold are not only very differentin the different 
_feafons of the year, but often change almoft from one 
extreme to another in a few days, and iometimes even 
in the courie of one day. That fuch changes mutt affect 
the ftate of the per/piration is obvious to every one *. 
The beft method of fortifying the body againft the 
changes of the weather is, to be abroad every day. 
Thofe who keep moft within doors are moft liable to 
catch cold. Such perfons generally render themfelves 
fo delicate, as to feel even the flighteft changes in the 
atmofphere, and by their pains, coughs, and oppreflions 
of the brcaft, &c. they become a kind of living baro- 
meters, 


Wet Clothes. 


Wet cloths not only by their coldnefs obftrud the 
Perfpiration, but their moifture by being abforbed, or 
taken. up into the body, greatly increafes the danger. 
‘The moft robuft conftitution is *not proof againit the 
danger arifing from wet clothes ; they daily occafion 
fevers, rheumatifms, and other fatal diforders, even in 
the young and healthy. 

It is impoflible for people who go frequently abroad 
to avoid fometimes being wet. But the danger might 
generally be leflened, if not wholly prevented, by 
changing their clothes foon; when this cannot be 
done, they fhould keep in motion till they be. dry. 
So far are many from taking this precaution, that they 
often fit or lie down in the fields with their clothes 
_wet, and frequently fleep even whole nights in this 
condition. ‘Lhe frequent inftances which we have of 
the fatal effects of this conduct, ought certainly to deter 
all from being guilty of it, : | 


* I never knew a more remarkable inftance of the uncertainty 
of the weather in this country, than happened when | was writing 
thefe notes, This morning, Aug.14, 1783, the thermometer 
in the fhade was down at fifty-three degrees, and a very few days- 
ago it {tood at above eighty. No one who reflects on fuch great and 
fudden changes in the atmofphere, will be furprifed to find celds, 
coughs, rheums, with other affections of the breaft and bowels, fo 
* common in this country. | 

, Wet . 


/ 


PA 
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‘in ‘Wet Feet... 
Even wet feet often occafion fatal difeafes. The cho- 
lic, inflammations of the breaft and of the bowels, the’ 
iliac paflion, cholera morbus, &c. are often occafioned by 
- wet feet. Habit will no doubt, render this lefs dan- 
gerous ; but it ought as far'as poiliole to be avoided. 
The delicate, and thofé who are ‘not ‘accuftomed to have 
their clothes or feet wet, thould be peculiarly careful in) 


this eee Ch ter 


| Night Air. : 


| The: perfpiration is often obftru&ed by night air; ay ote 
in fummer, this ought to be avoided. ‘The dews which: 
fall plentifully after the hotteft day, make the night 
more dangerous than when the weather is cool. Hence 
in warm countries, the evening dews are more hurtful 
than where the climate is move temperate. 

-It is very agreeable after a warm day to be abroad in 
a cool evening ; but this:is a pleafure to be avoided by. 
all who value their health, “The effects of evening dews 
are gradual indeed, and almoft imperceptible ; but they. 
are not the les to be dreaded : we would thereforevads; 
vile travellers, labourers, and all who-are much heated 
by day, carefully to avoid them. When the peripiration . 
_ has been great thefe become ‘dangerous. in proportion. 
By not attending to this, in flat m: atthy countries, where 
the exhalations and dews are copious, labourers are 
often feized with intermitting fevers, quinfies, and other - 
dangerous dileafes. | sh atx 


Damp Beds. 


‘Beds become damp, either from their not being ufeds 
ftanding in damp houles, or in rooms without fire, or» 
from the linen not being dry when: laid on the bed. 
Nothing is more.to be dreaded by travellers than damp 
beds, which are very common in all places where fuel . 
1s farce, When a ‘traveller, cold and wet, arrives at. 
an inn, he may by means ofa good fire, warm diluting 
liguor,” and a dry bed, have the perfpiration reftored ; 


but if he be putinto a cold room, and laid ina damp 
9 bed, 
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‘bed, it will be more obftrn@ed, and the worlt confe- 
quences will enfue.. Travellers fhould avoid inns which 
are noted for damp beds, as they woulda houfe infec. 
“ted with the plague, as no man, however robuf, is 
proof againft the danger arifing from them. 

‘But inns are not the only places where damp beds 
are to be met with. Beds kept im private families for 
the reception of ftrangers are often equally dangerous. 
All kinds of linen and bedding, when not frequently 
ufed, become damp How then is if poflible that beds, 
‘which are not flepr in above two or three times a year, 
fhould be fafe ? Nothing is more common than to hear 
- people complain of having caught cold by changing 
their bed. The reafon is obvious ; were they careful 
never to fl-ep in abed but what was frequently ufed, 
_ they’ would feldom find any ill conlequences from 4 
change. 

-Nothing is more to be dreaded by a delicate perfon 
when onavifit, than being laid in a bed whichis kept 
on purpofe for ftrangers. That il -judged piece of com- 
plaifance becomes a real injury. All the bad confe. 
quencrs from this quarter might eafily be prevented in 
private families, by caufing their fervants to flecp in the 
{pare beds, and refign them toltrangers when theycome, | 
In inns, where the beds are ufed almoft every night,no- 
thing elfe is neceflary than to keep. the rooms well fea. 
‘foned by frequent fires, andthe linen dry. 

That baneiul cuftom faid to be praifed in many. 
inns, of damping fheets, and prefling them, in order to 
Jave wathing, and Siciwarde laying them on the beds, 
ought; when difcovered, to be punifhed with theutmott 
feverity, It is really a {pecies of murder, and will often 
_ prove as fatal as poifon or gun-fhot. Indeed no linen, 
efpeciaily if it has been wafhed in winter, ought to be | 
fued tiil it has been expofed for fome time to the fire ; 
nor is this operation lefs neceflary for linen wathed in 
fummer, provided it has lain by for any length of ime. _ 
‘This caution is the more needful, as gentlemen are of- 
ten exceedingly attentive to what they eat or drink at an 

inn, 


8 
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inn, yet/pay no regard to a circumftance of much more 
umportance *, Y, : 


Damp foufes. 


Damp houles frequently produce the like ill confe~ 
quences ; for this reafon thofe who build fhould be 
careful tochufe a dry fituation. A houfe which ftands. 
on a damp marfhy foil or deep clay, will never be tho- 
roughly dry. All houfes, unlefs where the ground is 
exceeding dry, fhould have the firft floor a little raifed. 
servants and others, who are obliged to live in cellars. 


and {unk ffories, feldom continue long in health ; maf- 


ters ought furely to pay fome regard to the health of 
their fervants, as well as to their own. | 
Nothing is more common than for people, merely to 


_ avoid fome trifling inconveniency, to hazard ther lives, 


“gnfluence. — 


by inhabiting a houfe almoft as foon as foon as the max 
fons, plaifterers, &c. have done with it: fuch houfes 
are not only dangerous from their dampnefs, but like- 
wife from the fmell of lime, paint, &c. ‘The afthmas, 


_confumptions, and other difeafes of the lungs, fo inci- 


proofs of their being unwholefome. 
Rooms are often rendered damp by an unfeafonable 
piece of cleanlinefs ; I mean the pernicious cuftom of 


dent to people who work in thefe articles, are fufficient 


‘wafhing them immediately before company is put into 


them. Moft people catch cold, ifthey fit but a very 
fiiort time in the room that ha: been lately wathed ; the 
delicate ought carefully to avoid fuch a fituajion, and 
even the robuft are not always. proof againft its in- 
fluence tT. Ariat | | 

& ' Sudden 
perfon fufpect that his bed is damp, the fimple precau- 
tion of taking off the fheets and lying in the blankets, with all, or 


Ifa 


soft of his‘ clothes on, will prevent all the danger. I have prac- 


tifed this for many years, and never have been hurt by damp beds, 
though no conitiiution, without care, is proof againft their baneful 
_ People imagine if a, good fire is made in a room after it has 
been wathed, that there is no danger from Atting in it; but they 

. | mutt 
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Sudden Tran/itions from Heat to Cold. 


The perfpiration is commonly obftru&ed by supprew 
‘TRANSITIONS from heat to cold. Colds are feldom 
caught, unlefs when people have been too much heated. 
Heat rarifies the» blood, quickens the circulation, and 
increafes the prefpiration ; but when thefe are fuddenly 
checked, the confequences mult be bad. It is indeed 
impoffible for labourers not to be too hot upon fome 
occafions ; but it is generally in their power to let them- 
felves cool gradually, to put on their clothes when they 
leave off work, to make choice of a dry place to reft 
themfelves in, and to avoid fleeping in the open fields. © 
Thefe eafy rules, if obferved, would often prevent fevers 
and other fatal diforders. | 

It is very common for people, when hot, to drink 
. freely of cold water, or {mall liquors. This conduét is 
extremely dangerous. Thirft indeed is hard to bear, and 
the inclination to gratify that appetite frequently gets 
the better of reafon, and makes us do what-our judg- 
ment difapproves. Every peafant, however, knows, 
if his horfe be permitted to drink his bellyful ef cold 
water after violent exercife, and be immediately put 
into the ftable, or fuffered to remain at reft; that it 


will kill him. ‘This they take the utmoft care to pre- 


vent. It were well if they were equally attentive to 
their own fafety. 

-'Thirft may be quenched many ways without fwallows 
ing large quantities of cold liquor. The fields afford 
varjety of acid fruits and plants, the very chewing of 
which would abate thirft. Water kept in the mouth 
for fome time, and {pit out again, if frequently repeated, 


will have the fame effet. If a bit of bread be eaten 


along with a few mouthfuls of water, it will both quench 
thirft more effectually, and makethe esvee lefs. When 


‘ 


mult give me. leave to fay that this increafes the danger. . Fhe 


— 


evaporation excited by the fire generates cold, and renders the 


damp more active, . 
a perfon 
13. 
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a perfon is extremely hot, a mouthful: of brandy, of 


other fpirits, if it can be obtained, ought to be preferred 
to any thing elfe. _ But if any one has been fo fooltth, 


when hot, as to drink freely of cold! liquer, he ought.to. 


continte his exercife at leaft till what he drank be tho« 
roughly warmed upon his ftomach. 

ft would be tedious to enumerate all the.bad effects 

which flow from drinking cold liquors when the body is 
hot. Sometimes this has occafioned immediate deaths 
Hoarfenefs, quinfeys, and fevers of various kinds, are 
itscommonconfequences.. Neitheris it fafe when sees 
to eat freely of raw fruits, fullads, or the like. Thetfe 
indeed nave not fo fudden-an «ffect on the body as cold 
liquors, but they are notwithfanding seme and 
ought to be avoided. 

‘Sitting i in a warm room, and drinking hot fi iquars till 
the pores are quit. open, and immediately going into 
the.cold air, is extremely dangerous. Colds, coughs,, 
and inflammations of the breaft, are the ufua! effects. of 
this condudt; yet nothing is more common than for- 


people after, they have diunk warm liquors for feveral 


hours, to maith or ride a.number of miles in the coldeft 
night, or to ramble about in the ftreets * 

People are very apt, when a room is hot, to throw 
open a window, and to fit near it.» This is a moft 
dangerous practice. Any perfon had better fit without 
doors than in fucha fituation, as the current of air is di- 


rected againftonepartic ulat par rtof the body. Inflamma-. | 


tory fevers, quinfeys, and confumptions have often been 
-occafioned by fitting or anding thinly clothed near an 
open window. Nor is fleeping with open windows lefs 
to be dreaded. That ought never to be done, even in 
the hotteft fea(on, unlefs the window i isata diftance, I 


* The esd ines in Londen and otlier ereat towns, where 


fuch » ‘numbers of people {pend their evenings, are highly peri 


cious. The breath of a number of people “erowded into’ a low 
apartment, with the addition of fires, candles, the {moke of tee 
baceo,: and the fumes of hot liquor, &c. muft not only “render 
it hurifulsto continue in fuch pay , but dangerous to go out of 


them intoa cold and clilly atmofpherey 
| have 
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have known mechanics frequently contraét fatal difeafes, 
by working {tripped at an open ‘window, and would 
advile all of them to beware of fuch a praétice. 

Few things expofe people more to catch cold than 
- keeping their own houfestoo warm : fuch perfons may 
be iaid to live in a fort of hot-houfes ; they can hardly 
itirabroad to vifit a neighbour but at thehazzard of their 
lives. Were there no other reafon for keeping houfes 
moderately cool, that alone is fufficient : but no houfe 
that is too hot. can be wholefome; heat de eltroys the 
ipring and elafticity of the air, and renders it lefs fit for 
expanding the lungs, and the other purpofes of refpira. 
tion. Hence itis that confumptions and gs difeafes 


of the lungs prove fo fatal to pseale who work in forges, — 


_ gilafs-houfes, and the like. 

Some are even fo fool-hardy,as to plungethemfelves, 
when hot, int cold water. Not only fevers, but madnefs 
itfelf, has frequently been the effect of this condu&. 
Indeed i it looks too like the action Stes a madman to de- 

ferve a ferious confideration. 
-. The refult of all thefe obfervations is, that ¢ every one 
ought to avoid, with the utmoft attention, all fudden 
tranfitions from heat to cold, and to keep ihe bogy in 


as uniform a temperature as poflble; or where that. 


-cannot be done, to take care, ‘when heated, to-let 1t~ 
cool gradually. 
People may imagine that too firic: an attention to 


thefe things would tend-to render them delicate. - So 


far, however, is this from being my defign, that the 
very firft rule p: opoled f for preventing colds is, to har- 
den the body, by enuring it daily to the open air. 

I thall put an end to what relates to this part of my 
fubject, by giving an abftract of the juitly celebrated 


advice of Celfus, with relpect to the prefervation of . 


health, A man,” fays he, ** wlio is bleffed with good 
* health, fhould confine himfelf to no particular rules 
“¢ either with refpect to regimen or medicine. He 
“* ought frequently to diverijfy his manner of living ; 
** to be fometimes in town, fometimes in the country ; 
pT hunt, fail, indulge himfelf in reft, but more fre. 

; es quently 
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“6 quently to ufe exercife. He ought to refufe no 
kind of food that is commonly ufed, but fometimes 
to eat more and fometimes lefs ; ‘fometimes to make 
one at an entertainment, and fometimes to forbear 
it ; to make rather two meals a-day than one, and 
‘* always to eat heartily, provided he can digeftit, He 
ought neither too eagerly to purfue, nor too fcru- 
puloufly to avoid. intereourfe- with the fair fex: 
“© pleafures of this kind, rarely indulged, render 
** the body alert and: active; but when too frequently 
repeated, weak and languid. He fhould be careful — 
“¢ in time of health not to’ deftroy, by excefles of any 
-*¢ kind, that vigour of conftitution which fhould fup- 
‘§ port him under ficknefs.”’ 

This plain, yet elegant and judicious furamary of the 
molt ufeful maxims of health confirms the juftnefs of . 
my former remark, that enlightend Medicine breathes 
the true {pirit of liberal indulgence, laying down no 
. rules but fuch as a man of fenfe would cheerfully fol- 
low, and forbidding nothing but what is incompatible 
with real happinefs. Here the votaries of fafhion and . 
folly may learn to correct their own miftaken ideas of 
_ enjoyment : the epicure may acquire a relifh for rational 
gratification ; and the man of pleafure may be taught 
the ceconomy of love. val 
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PART Il. 
OF DISEASES, 
CHAP. XII. 


OF THE KNOWLEDGE AND CURE OF DISEASES. 


PPE cure of difeafes does not depend fo much upon 
~ {cientific principles as many imagine. It is chiefly 
the refult of experience and obfervation. By attending 
the fick, and carefully obferving the various occurrences. - 
in difeafes, a great degree of accuracy may be acquired, 
both in diftinguifhing their fymptoms, and in the appli. 
cation of medicines. Hence fenfible nur’es, and other 
perfons who wait upon the fick, often forefee the pa- 
tient’s fate fooner than thofe who have been bred to 
phyfic. We donot, however, mean to infinuate that. 
_a medical education is of noufe: Itis doubtlefs of 
the greateft importance, but it never can fupply the 
place of obfervation and experience, — | , 
_ Every difeafe may be confidered as an aflemblage of 
fymptoms, and mutt be diftinguifhed/by thofe which are 
moft obvious and permanent. Inftead, therefore, of giv- 
~ing a claflical arrangement of difeafes, according to the | 
fyitematic method, it will be more fuitable, in a per- 
formance of this nature, to give a full and accurate de- 
{cription of each particular difeafe as it. occurs; and, 
where any of the fymptoms of one difeafe have a near 
refemblance to thofe of another, to take notice of that 
circumftance, and at the fame time to point ont the pe- 
culiar or characteriftic fymptoms by which it may be 
diftinguifhed. By a dueatrention to thefe, the inveftiga- 
tion of difeafes will be found to be a lefs difficult matter 
than moft people would at firft be ready to imagine. ~ 
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_A proper attention ro the patient’s age, fex, temprr 
of mind, conftitution, and manner of life, will likewife 
greatly aflift, both in the inveftigation and treatment of | 
difeafes. hy 

In childhood, the fibres are lax and foft, the nerves 
extremely irritable, and the fluids thin ; whereas in old 
age, the fibres are rigid, the nerves become almoft in- 
fenfible, and many of the veffcls imperviable. Thefe and 
other peculiarities render the difeafes of the young and 
aged very different, and of courfe they muft require a 
different method of treatment. , ay 

Females are liable to many difeafes which do not af- 
flict the other fex: befides, the nervous fyftem being 
more irritable in them than in men, their difeafes re- 
quire to be treated: with preater caution, They are'lefs 
able to bear be evacuations ;"°and all ftimulating me- » 
rate ought to"be adminiftered to them with a {paring ~ 

and. i. O18 PSTIVOM A OF @ Ir aie Cee 

Particular conftitutions not only difpofe perfons to 

eculiar difeafes; but likewife render it neceflary to treat 
thefe difeafes ‘in’a peculiar manner.” A delicate perfon — 
for example, with weak nerves; who lives moftly within 
doors, muft not be treated, Ghdét-any cifeafe, precifely 
in the fame manner a@°en@“ who lig? hardy aad robuft, 
and who is much expofedt6thé‘openi air. | 

The temper‘and niind Ought to be carefully atrended 
to in difeafes.  Fear}“anxiety, and a fretful temper both 
oceafion and aggravate difeafes. In vain do we apply 
medicines to the body to remove maladies which pro- 
ceed fromthe mind. When it is affe&ted, the beft 
medicine is to foothe the paflions, to ‘divert the mind 
_ from anxious thought, and to keep’ the patient as 
eafy and cheerful as poffible. ae ; 

- ‘Attention ought likewife to be paid to the climate, or 
place where the patient lives, the air he-breathes, his 
diet, &c. Such as live in low marhy fituationsaredub- 
jeét to many difeafes which are unknown to the inhabits __ 
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grofsly, and indulge in ftrong liquors, are liable to 
difeafes which do not affect the temperate and abfte- 
mious, &c. at) : Bit yh toy 

Tt has already been obferved, that the different oc- 

cupations and fituations in life difpofe men to peculiar 
difeafes. Itis therefore neceflary to enquire into the pa- 
tient’s occupation, manner of life, &c. This will not: 
only affift us in finding out the difeafe, but will likewife: 
direct us in the treatment of it. It would be very im- 
prudent to treat the laborious and the fedentary precifely 
in the fame manner, even fuppofing them to labour un- 
der the fame difeafe, ithe 

ft will likewife be proper to inquire, whether the dif: 
gafe be conftitutional or accidental ; whether it has been 
of long or fhort duration ; whether it proceeds from any 
. great and fudden alteration in the diet, manner of life, 
&c, ‘The {tate of the patient’s body, and of the other 
evacuations, ought alfo to be inquired into; and like.- 
wife whether he can with eafe perform all the vital and 
animal functions, as breathing, digeftion, &c. 

Laftly, it will be proper to inquire to what. difeafes 
the patient has formerly been liable, and what. medi- 
cines were moft beneficial to him; if he has a ftrong 
averfion to any particular. drug, &c. ah 

_ As many of the indications of cure may be anfwered _ 
by-diet“alone, it is always the firft thing to be attended. 
toimthe treatment of difeafes. Thofe who know no 


better,;imagine that every thing which goes by the | 


naineyof a medicine poffefles fome wonderful power or 
_ fecteticharm, and think, if the patient fwallows enough 
of drugs,that he muft do well. This miftake has many 
ill confequences ; it makes people 'truft to drugs, and 
neglect their own endeavours ; befides, it difcourages 
alleattemapts to relieve the fick where medicines cannot. 

~ bewbtainédees) ~ ae | 
Me@icincs are no doubt ufeful in their places; and. 
whemladminiftered with prudence, may do much good ; 
buttwhenm they are put in place of every thing elfe, 
or adminiftered at. random, which is not feldom the 
calép-they mult do milchief. We would therefore with 
a ke aes Keer 3 to 
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to callthe attention of mankind from the purfuit of fe- - 
cret medicines, to fuch things as they are acquainted 
with. ‘The proper regulation of thefe may often: do 
much good, and there is little danger of their ever 
doing hurt. H AMA ary 

. Every difeafe weakens the digeftive powers. ‘The 
diet ought therefore, in all difeafes, to be light and of 
eafy digeftion. It would be as prudent fora perfon with 
abrokenleg, toattempt to walk, as for one ina fever to 
eat the fame kind of food, and in the fame quantity, as 
when he was in perfect. health. Even abftinence alone 
will often cure a fever, efpecially when it has been oc 
cafioned by excefs in eating or drinking. 

In all fevers attended with inflammation, as pleurifies, 
peripneumonies, &c. thin gruels, wheys, watery infu- 
fions of mucilaginous plants, roots, &c. are not only 
proper for the patient’s food, but they are likewife the 
beft medicines that can be adminiftered. a8 

_In fevers of a‘flow, nervous, or putrid kind, where 
there are no fymptoms of inflammation, and where the 
patient muft be fupported with cordials, that intention 
can always be more effectually anfwered hy nourifhing 
diet and generous wines, than by any medicines yet 
known. | TAL 3 i 

Nor is'a proper attention to diet’of lefs importance 
in chronic than in acute difeafes. Perfons afflicted 
with low fpirits, wind, weak nerves, and other hypo- 
chondriacal affeGtions, generally find more benefit from 
the ule of folid food; and generous liquors, than from 
all the cordialand carminative medicines which can be 
adminiftered to them. ae | 

The {curvy, ‘that moft obftinate malady, will fooner 
yield'to a proper vegetable diet, than to all the boafted 
antifcorbutic remedies of the fhops. ‘9 : 
In confumptions, when the humours are vitiated, and 

the ftomach fo much weakened as to be unable to di- 

geft the folid fibres of animals, or even to affimilate the 

juices of vegetables, ‘a diet confifting chiefly of mi/& will 
snot only fupport the patient, but will often cure the 
> ifeafe after every other medicine has failed. 
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Nor is the attention to other things of lefs importance 
than diet. ‘The ftrange infatuation which. ‘has long 
induced people to fhut up the fick from all communi- 
‘cation with the external air, has done great mifchief, 
Not on in fevers, but in many other difeafes, the pa- 
tient will receive more benefitifiom having the freth air 
prudently admitted into his chamber, than from all the 
_ medicines which can be given him. 

Exercife may likewife in many cafes be vontidevea as 
a medicine: Sailing, or riding on horfeback, for ex- 
ample, will be of more fervice in the cure of confump- 
tions, glandular obftrudctions, &c. than any medicines yet 
known. In difeafes which proceed from arelaxed ftate 
of the folids, the cold bath, and other parts of the gym- : 
naftic regimen, will be found equally beneficial. a 

Few things are of greater importance in the cure of | 
difeafes than cleanline’s. When a patient is fuffered to 
lie in dirty clothes, whatever perfpires from his body is 
again reforbed, or taken up into it, which ferves to 
nourith the difeafe and increate the danger. Many dif- 
eafes may be cured by cleanlinefs alone ; moft of them 
may be mitigated by it, and in all of them it is: highly 
neceflary both for the patient and thofe who attend him. 

Many other obfervations, were it neceflary, might be 
adduced to prove the importance of a proper regimen 
in difeafes. Regimen will often cure difeafes without 
medicine, but medicine will feldom facceed where a 
proper regimen is negleéted. For this reafon, in the 
treatment “pf difeafes, we Lave always given the firft 
_ place to regimen. Thofe who are ignorant of medi- 
Cine may confine themfelves to it only. For others 
who have more knowledge, we have recommended 
fome of the moft fimple but approved forms*of medi- . 
eine in every difeafe. Thefe, however, are never to be 
adminiftered but by people of better underftanding ; 
nor even by them without the greatelt precaution. 

The clearnefs and fimplicity with which I took care . 
to exprefs myfelf on thefe points, would, I thought, 
have Heute the poflibility of any mifreprefentation. 
' Yet I find that a certain low clals of felf-appointed 
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practiuioners who call themfelves of the faculty, take no 
{mall pains to infinuate, that my obfervations on the pre- 
vention and cure of difeafes ferve only to encourage the 
fatal practice of domeftic quackery. ‘This is equally in- 
confiftent with candour and truth. ‘The obvious ten- 
dency of all my remarks is to enlighten the minds of 
the people on a fubje@t of fuch immediate concern as 
their health, and thus to guard them againft the bad 
effects of ignorance and rafhnefs on their own part, and 
of impudence and deceit on the part of others. I be- 
lieve every man of common underftanding, who reads 
my book, will feel his caution increafed againft the ufe 
ofthe moft fimple medicines ; inftead of being tempt- 
ed;) upon every trifling occafion, to run the rifk of poi- 
foning himfelf, or his family, by drugs, and dangerous 
compounds, from an apothecary’s fhop, | 

_ Tfhould rather have expected to be blamed for teach- 
ing people to place very little reliance on the efficacy of 
any medicine ;. which was, indeed, one of the objects — 
Thad imview, for the exprefs purpofe of directing gene- 
ral attention to the far more aflured means of preferving 
health, namely air, cleanlinefs, diet, exercife, and the 
management of the paflions. Upon thefe fubjects I en- 
Jarged with. peculiar earneftneis, well-knowing how 
much eafier it is to prevent diforders before-hand, than 
to cure them afterwards, — te Co gah RO 
_ocEven ‘in cafes of actual infirmity and difeafe, I have 
intimated a with, that thofe who are ignorant of phy- 
fic would confine themfelves. to regimen only, and 
eave the medical treatment of their complaiats to per- 
fons of better information. The remedies which I have 
prefcribed may be entrufted to fuch hands with perfect 
Aafety ; and if the directions I give do not operate as a 
check upon rathnefs, | know of no words {trong enough 
to produce that effect. .I write in plain Englith; but, 
I can aflure any patient, that the prefcription will not 
be lefs falutary for wanting the boafted charm cf bar- 
_barous Latin, and of ftill more barbarous hieroglyphics. 
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S more than one half of mankind is faid to perith 
£ \ by fevers, it is of importance to be acquainted. with 
- their caufes. The moft general caufes of fevers are, 
> infeciion, errors in diet, unwholefome air. violent emotiens 
of the mind, excefs or fuppreffion of ufual evacuations, ex- 
ternal or internal injuries, and extreme degrees of heat or 
cold. - As moft of thefe have already been treated of at 
confiderable length, and their effects fhewn, we fhall 
not now refume the confideration of them, but fhall 
only recommend it to all, as they would wi'h to avoid 
fevers and other fatal difeafes, to pay the moft punctual 
attention to thefe articles. 3 3 
Fevers.are not only the moft frequent of all difeafes, 
but they are likewife the moft complex. In the moft 
fimple {pecies of fever there is always a combination of 
feveral different fymptoms. | The diftinguifhing fympe ‘ 
toms of fever are, increafed heats frequency of puife, lofs 
of appetite, general debility, pain in the head, and a diffi 
culty in performing fome of the vital or animal functions. 
The other fymptoms ufually attendant on fevers are, 
. naufea, thirft, anxiety, delirium, wearinefs, wafting of 
the flefh, want of fleep, or the fleep difturbed and not — 
refrefhing. Sgortancie 
_ When the fever comes on gradually, the patient ge- 
nerally complains firit of languor or liftleffnefs, forenefs 
of the flefh or the bones, as the country people exprefs 
it, heavine's of the head, lofs of appetite, ficknefs, with 
clamminefs of the mouth ; after fome time come on eX« 
ceffive heat, violent thirft, reftleffnefs, &c, | 
When the fever attacks fuddenly, it always begins 
_ with an uneafy fenfation of exceflive cold, accompanied 
with debility and lofs of appetite ; frequently the cold 
is attended with fhivering, oppreffion about the heart, 
and ficknefs at ftomach, or vomiting, _ 
_ Fevers are divided into continual, remitting, intermit- 
_ {ng, and fuch as are ges with cutaneous eruption 
» A or 
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or topical inflammation, as the {mall pox, erifipelas, &c. 
By a continual fever is meant that ~which never leaves 
the patient during the whole courfe of the difeafe, or 
which fhews no remarkable increafe or abatement in 
the fymptoms. This kind of fever is likewife divided — 
into acute, flow, and malignant. The fever is called 
acute when its progrefs is quick, and the fymptoms vio- 
fent ; but when thefe are more gentle, it is generally de- 
Mominated /low. When livid or petechial {pots fhew a_ 
putrid ftate of the humours, the fever is called maiig- 
nant, putrid, or petechial, — \: 

~ A remitting fever difiers from a continual only in de- 

gree. It has frequent increafes and decreafes or ex- 
acerbations and remiffions, but never wholly leaves the 
patient during the courfe of the difeafe. Intermitting 
fevers or agues, are thofe which during the time that 
the patient may be faid to be ill, have evident intervals 
or remiffions of the fymptoms.. ; 
_ As a fever is only an cffort of Nature to free herfelf 
from an offending caufe, it is the bufinefs of thofe who 
have the care of the fick to obferve with diligence 
which way Nature points, and to endeavour to affift her 
Operations. Our bodies are fo framed, as to have a 
con{tant tendency to expel or throw off whatever is in- 
jurious to health. This is penerally done by urine, fweat, 
ftool, expectoration, vomit, or ioue other evacuation. — 

“There is reafon to believe, if the efforts of Nature, at 
_the beginning of a fever, were duly attended to and pro- 
moted, it would feldom continue long ; but when her 
attempts are either. neglected or counteracted, it is no 
wonder if the difeafe prove fatal. There are daily in- 
fk.nces of perfons who, after catching cold, have ail the 

lyimptoms of a beginning fever ; but by keeping warm, 
drinking diluting liquors, bathing their feet in warm 
water, &c. the fymptoms in a few hours difappear, and 
the danger is prevented. When fevers of a putrid 
kind threaten, the beft method of obviating their ef- 
fects is by repeated vomits. Pik 
Our defign is not to enter, into a criti¢al'inquiry into 
the nature and immediate eaules of fevers, but to mark 
| Stns “their - 
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their moft obvious fymptoms, and to point out the pro- 
per treatment of the patient with re{pe& to his diet, 
drink, air, &c. in the different ftages of the diteafe. In 
thefe articles the inclinations of the patient will in 
great meafure direct. our conduct. | 

Almoft every perfon in a fever complains of great 
thirft, and calls out for drink, efpecially of a cooling 
nature. This at.once points out the ule of water, and 
other cooling liquors. What is fo likely to abate the 
heat, atteriuate the humours, retnove foafms and ob- 
{truction’s, promote perfpiration, increafe thé quantity 
of urine, and in fhort produce every falutary effe& in 
an ardent or inflammatory fever, as drinking plenti- 
fully of water, thin gruel, or any other weak liquor, of 
which water is the bafis? The neceflity of diluting li- 
quors is pointed out by the dry tongue, the parched 
fkin, and the burning heat, as wellas  — the unquench- 
able thirft of the patient. 

Many cooling liquors, which are extremely grateful 
t) patients in a fever, may be prepared from fruits, as 
decoctions of tamarinds, apple-tea, orange-whey, and 
thelike. Mucilaginous liquors might alfo be prepared 
» from marfh mallow roots, linfeed; lime-tree buds, and 
other mild vegetables. Thefe liquors, efpecially when 
acidulated, are highly agreeable to the patient, and 
fhould never be denied him. pie 

At the beginning of a fever, the patient generally’ 
complains of great laffitude or weartinefs, and has no 
inclination to move. This evidently fhews the pro- 
priety of keeping him eafy, and if poflible, in bed, 
Lying in bed relaxes the fpafms, abates the violence _ 
of thecirculation, and gives Nature an opportunity of 
“exerting all her force to overcome.tiie difeale. The bed 
alone would often remove a fever at the beginning ; 
but when the patient ftruggles with the difeafe inftead 
“of driving it off, he only fixes it the deeper, and renders - 
it more dangerous,’ “Phis: obfervation is too often veri- 
fed in travellers, Whi happen’ when on a journey to be 
feized with a féver. “Theik anxtety to get home, indus 
ces them to travel with the fever upon them ; which 
canduttfeldom fails to renderit fatal, | 
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In fevers, the mind as well as the body- fhould be kept 
ealy. Company is feldom. agreeable to the fick. In- 
deed eyery thing that difturbs the imagination increafes 
the difeafe : fur which reafon every perfon in a fever 
- ought to be kept perfe€tly quiet, and neither allowed. 
to fee nor hear any thing that may in the leaft affect or 
difcompofe his mind. , | 

Though the patient in a fever has the greateft incli. 
nation for drink, yet he feldom has any appetite for 
folid faod : hence the impropriety of urging him to 
take viCtuals is evident. Much folid food ina fever is 
every way hurtful. It oppreffes nature, and, inftead of 
nourifhing the patient, ferves only to feed the difeafe, 
What food the patient takes, fhould be in mall. quan- 
tity, light, and of eafy digeftion. It ought to be chiefly 
_ of the vegetable kind, as panada, roafted apples, gruels, 
and {uch like. | 

Poor people, when any of their family are taken ill, 
run dire€ily to their rich neighbours for cordials, and 
pour wine, fpirits, &c. into the patient, who perhaps 
never had been accuitomed to tafte fuch liquors when. 
in health. If there be any degree of fever, this condué 
mult increale it ; and if there be none, this is the ready 
Way toraile one. Stuffing the patient with {weatmeats; 
and other delicacies, is likewife very pernicious. Thefe 
are always -harder to digeft than common food, and 
cannot fail to hurt. | Bie . 

Nothing is more defired by a patient in a fever, than 
frefh air. Ir not only removes his anxiety, but cools 
the blood, revives the fpirits, and proves every way be. 
neficial. Many patients are in a manner {tiled to death _ 
in fevers for want of freth air 3 yet fuch is the unace 
countable infatuation of moft people, that the moment _ 
they think a perfon in a fever, they imagine he fhould 
be kept in a clofe chamber, into which not one particle 
of freth air mult be admitted. Inflead of this, there 
ought ta bea conftant fiream of frefh air into a fick 


perfon’s chamber, fo as to Keep it moderately cool. 
Indeed, its degree of warmth ought never to be greater . 
than Is agreeable to one in perfect health, 
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Nothing fpoils the air of a fick perfon’s chamber, or 
hurts the patient more, than a number of people breath- 
ing in it. Whenthe blood is indamed; or the humours 
ina putrid ftate, air chat has been breathed repeatedly 
will greatly increafe the difeafe. Such air not only lofes 
its {pring, and becomes unfit for the purpote of refpira- 
tion, but acquires a noxious quality, which renders it 
in a manner poifonous to the fick. : 
. Infevers, when the patient’s fpirits are low and de- 
preifed, he is not only to .be fupported with cordials, 
but every method fhould be taken to chear and comfort 
his mind, Many, from a miilaken zeal, when hey - 
think a perfon in danger. inftead of folacing his mind 
with the hopes and confolations of religion, frighten 
him with the views of hell and damnation. It would 
be unfuitable here to dwell upon the impropriety and 
dangerous confequences of this conduét; it often hurts 
the body, and there is reafon to believe {eldom benefits 
the foul. 7 
Among commen people, the very nanie of a fever 
generally fuggefts the neceflity of bleeding. This no- 
tion feems to have taken its rife from moft fevers in 
this country having been formerly of an inflammatory 
nature; but true inflammatory fevers are now {-!dom to 
be met with. Sedentary occupations, and a different 
manner of living, have fo changed the ftate of difeafes - 
‘in Britain, that there is now hardly one fever in ten 
where the lancet is neceflary. In moft low, nervous, 
and putrid fevers, which are now fo common, bleeding 
is really hurtful, as it weakens the patient, finks his 
fpirits, &c. We would reccommend this general rule, 
never to bleed at the beginning of a fever, unlefs there 
be evident figns of inflammation. Bleedingtis an excel- 
Jent medicine when neceflary, but fhould never be 
wantonly performed. + 
_ Auis likewife a common notion, that fweating is al- 
ways neceflary in the beginning of a fever. “When the 
fever proceeds from an obftru¢led perfpiration, this no-. 
_ tion is not ill founded. If the patient only lie in bed, 
bathe his feet and legs in wars water, and drink Bey 
‘2 it: ye ayy 
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tifully of warm water-gruel, or any other weak, diluting 
- liquor, he will feldom fail to perfpire freely. The 
warmth of the bed, and the diluting drink, will relax 
the univerfal fpafm, which generally affects the fkin at 
the beginning of a fever; it will open the pores, and 
promote the perfpiration, by means of which the fever 
may often be carried off. But inftead of this, the com- 
mion practice is to heap clothes upon the patient, and 
to give him things of a hot nature, as fpirits, fpiceries, 
&c. which fire “his blood, increafe the {pafms, and 
render the difeafe more dangerous. 

In all fevers, a proper attention fhould be paid to the 
patient’s longings. ‘Uhefe are the calls cf Nature, and 
often point out what may be of real ufe. Patients are 
not indeed to be indulged in every thing that the fickly 
appetite may crave; but it is generally right to let 
them have a little of what they esgerly defire, though 
ir may not feem altogether proper. What the patient 
longs for, his ftomach will generally digeft; and fuck . 
things have fometimes a very happy effect. . 

When a patient is recovering from afever, great care 
is neceflary to prevent a relapfe. Many perfons, by too 
foon imagining them‘elves well, have loft’ their jwuee. 
or contracted other difeafes of an obftinate nature. As 
the body after a fever is weak and delicate, itis necef- 
{ary to guard againft catching cold. Moderate exercife 
in the open air will be of ufe, but great fatigue is by all 
means to be avoided; agreeable company will alfo have 
a good effcct. The diet mult be light, but nourifhing. | 
‘It fhould be taken frequently, but in {mall quantities.’ 
It is dangerous, atfucha time, to eat as much as the 
ftomach may crave. . 

From the great variety of fevers that affli& the hi 
man body, itis impoffible to find any medicine adapted 
- tothem all, or, indeed, to all the fymptoms of any one 
of them, Notwith! Aanding: this, the people of England 
have, for half a century, been fwallowing a powder faid 
to poflefs wonderful virtues in the cure of fevers: Nor 
has the ufe of this powder been confined to England. It 
has been carried to ev rep part of the globes and great 

sy cures 
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. eures have been attributed toit, with what truth I will 
not pretend to fay, I remember bleeding to have been 
as much in vogue in fevers, though now it is feldom 
prelcribed, unlefs in local inflammations. But there 
is a fafhion in phyfic, as well as in other things; and 
- it 1s always herely to talk againft the doétrine of the 
day. . 

This fever powder, likes sis quack medicines, is, faid 
to be good in a variety of complaints, and is tiled by 
fome people in every diforder, real or ‘imaginary. I 
knew a lady, who not only adtniniftered it to all the 
poor of the parifh when ill, but likewife gave it to her 
dogs and horfes; and never failed to take it daily her- 
felf, till fhe deftroyed her conftitution. Many wienkoes 
look upon it as.a panacea, or univerfal remedy, and keep 

it’ continually by them in cafe of emergencies. The 
fatal confequences of fuch credulity mutt be often irre- 
parable. This, at leaft, was the fizuation of an old 
General of my ee whom no argument could 
diffuade from taking the powder, till he loft the ufe of 
all his extremities. 

There is not a greater folecifm in language, nora 
greater abfurdity in real praftice, than to pretend that 
any one medicine is of certain efficacy infevers. The 


5 


-moft fkilful phyficians that ever exifted have always: 


found it neceflary to watch attentively the progrefs of a 
fever ; and to adapt both the regimen and medicines to 
the different changes and fymptoms as they occurred. 


. CHAP. XIV. 
_ OF INTERMITTING FEVERS, OR AGUES. 
[NTERMITTING fevers afford the beft opportunity 
both of obferving the nature of a fever, and alfo the 


‘e@itects of medicine, No perfon can be at a lois to dif- 
tinguifh an intermitting fever from amy other, and the 


proper medicine for it ig now almoft univerlally known. 
“aie 5 . mee 3 
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The feveral kinds of intermitting fevers’ takewthéir 
names from the period in which the fit returns, as ‘quo- 
tidian, tertian, quartan, &c. MSY 

CAUSES.——Agues are occafioned by efluvia from 
putrid flagnating water. This is evident from their 
abounding in rainy feafons; and being moft frequent in. 
countries where the foil is marfhy, as in Holland, the 
Fens of Cambridgefhire, the Hundreds of Effex, &c. 
This difeafe may alfo be occafioned by eating too much 
{tone fruit, by a poor watery diet, damp houfes, even- 
ing dews, lying upon the damp ground, watching fa- 
tigue, deprefling paffions, and the like. When the ine 
habitants of a high country remove to a:tow one, they 
are generally feized with intermitting fevers, and to 
{uch the difeafe is moft apt to prove fatal. Ina word,” 
whatever relaxes the folids, diminithes the perfpiration, 
or obftructs the circulation in the capillary or fmall- 
vellels, difpofes the bodies to agues. git ae 

SYMPTOMS. An intermitting fever generally. 
begins with a pain of the head and loins, wearinels of 
the limbs, coldnefs of the extremities, ftretching, yawn-,_ 
ing, with fometimes great ficknefs and vomiting; to: 
which fucceed fhivering and violent fhaking. After». 
wards the .fkin becomes moift, and a profufle fweat. 
breaks out, which generally terminates the fit or pa- ~ 
roxy{m. Sometimes indeed the difeafe comes on fud= © 
denly, when the perfon thinks himfelf in perfeét health;° 
but itis more commonly preceded by liftleffnefs, Jofs 
of appetite, and the fymptoms mentioned above.» © >< 

REGIMEN.--—- While the fit continues} the patient 
ought to drink freely of water-gruel, orange whey, weak’ 
camomile-tea; or, if his, {pirits bedow, fmall wine>:« 
whey, fharpenedwith the juice of lemon. Adk:hisadrink |’ 
thould be warm, as that will ailift in bringing oa he « 
iweat, and confequently fhorten:the paroxyfm *.i91i 7 bloa 

™* Dr. Lind fays, that twenty or twenty-five drops of. laudanumes* 
put into a cup of the patient’s drink, and given about. h lf AR 4 » 
hour after the commencement of the hot fit, prometes the Weal 
Hite the ft, relieves’ the heads and tends greatly to m move the 
ulcate, ) REL ESC 
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» Between the paroxyfms, the patient muft be fupported’ 
with faod that is nourifhing, but light and eafy of di- 

geftion, as veal or chicken broths, fago, gruel witha 

little wine, light puddings, and fuch like. His drink 

may be fmalinegus, acidulated with the juice of lemons 

er oranges, and fometimes a little weak punch, He 

may likewife drink infufions of bitter herbs, as camo-. 
mile, wormwood, or water-trefoil, and may now and 

then take a glafs of {mall wine, in which gentian root, 

centaury, or fome other bitter, has been infufed. 

fs the chief intentions of cure in an ague are to 

brace the folids, and promote perfpiration, the patient 

ought to take as much exercife between the fits as he 

can bear. If he be able to go abroad, riding on horfe- 
back, orin a carriage, will be of great fervice. But if 
he cannot bear that kind of excrcife, he ought to take 

fuch as his ftrength will permit. Nothing tends more 

to prolong an intermitting fever, than indulging a lazy 

indolent. difpofition. 

Intermitting fevers, under a proper regimen, will 
often go off without medicine: and when the cifeale is 
mild, in an open dry country, there is feldom any dan- 
ger from allowing it to take its courfe; but when the 
patient’s ftrength feems to decline, or the paroxyf{ms | 

-are fo violent that his life isin danger, medicine ought 
‘immediately to be adminiftered. This, however, fhould 
never be done till.the difeafe be properly formed, that 
is to fay,’till the:patient has had feveral fits of fhaking 
and fweating.. iti Uy aus a 

MEDIGINE——The firft thing to be done in the 
cure of an intermitting fever, is to¢leanfethe ftomack 
and-bowels. This not only readers the application of 
other medicines more fafe, but likewife more efficacious, 
In this difeafe, the ftomach is generally loaded with 
cold vifcid phlegm, and frequently great quantities of 
bile are difcharged by vomit ; which plainiy points out 

the necéffity of {uch evacuations. Vomits are therefore - 
_. to be adminiftered before the patient takes any other 
“ medicive. A dofe of ipecacuanha will generally anfwer 
_» this purpofe very well. A fcruple or Haifa drain of the 
3. Re ep 8 powder 
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powder will be fufficient for an adult, and for a younger 
perfon the dofe muft be lefs in proportion. After the 
vomit begins to operate, the patient ought to drink 
plentifully of weak camomile-tea. The vomit fhould be 
taken two or three hours before the return of the fit,. 
and may be repeated at the diftance of two or three 
‘days. Vomits not only cleanfe the ftomach, but increafe 
the perfpiration, and all the other fecretions, which 
render them of fuch importance, that they often cure 
intermitting fevers without the afliftance of any other. 
medicine. / sata tit 
Purging medicines are likewife ufeful and often ne-. 
ceflary in intermitting fevers. A {mart purge has been 
known to cure an obftinate ague, after the Peruvian 
bark and other medicines had been ufed in vain. Vo- 
mits, however, are more fuitable in this difeafe, and 
render purging lefs neceflary ; butif the patient be 
aftaid to take a vomit, he ought in this cafe to cleanfe. 
the bowels by a dofe or two of Glauber’s falt, jalap, or. 
rhubarb. > | . 
Bleeding may fometimes be proper at the beginning. 
of an intermitting fever, when excefive heat, a deli- 
rium, &c. give reafon to fufpect an inflammation; but 
as the blood is feldominan inflammatory {late in inter. 
mitting fevers, this operation is rarely necefiary. When 
frequently repeated, it tends to proiong the difeafe: 
After proper evacuations, the patient may. fafely ufe 
' the Peruvian bark, which may be taken in any way that 
is moft agreeable to him. No preparation of the bark, - | 
feems to-anfwer better than the moft fimple form in 
which it.can be given, viz. in powder. | | 
Two ounces of the-beft Peruvian bark, finely powe-. 
dered, may be divided into twenty-four doles. ‘Thele 
may either be made. into boluffes, as they are ufed,. 
with a little fyrep of lemon, or mixed ina glafs of red. 
wine, a cup of camomile-tea, ' water-cruel, or any other 
drink that is more agreeable to the patient *. 
In. 


A ‘i a pee Se 
-* Tt has lately been obferved, that the red bark is more power=, 
fal than that whish has for fome time been in common ule.» Its 
iterating - fuperier 


= 
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In an ague which returns every day, one of the above 
dofes may be taken every two hours during the interval 
of the fits. By this method, the patient will be able to 
take five or fix dofes between each paroxyfm.. Ina 
tertian, or third day ague, it will be fufficient to take 

a dofe every third hour, during the interval, and in a_ 
quartan every fourth. Ifthe patient cannot take fo large 
adofe of the bark, he may divide each of the powders 
into two parts, andtake one every hour, &c. For a young 
perfon, a fma ller quantity of this medicine will be fufh- 
cient, and the dofe mutt be adapted to the age, contftitu- 
tion, and violence of the fymptoms*. 

“The above quantity of bark will frequently cure an 
ague ; the patient, however, ought not to leaveofitaking 
the medicine as foon as the paroxyfms are {topped, but 
fhould continue to ufe it till there is reafon to believe the 
difeafe is entirely overcome. Moft of the failures in the 
cure of this difeafe are owing to patients not continuing 
to ufe the medicine long enowgh. They are generally 
direGted to take it till the fits are ftopped, then to leave 
it-off, and begin again at fome diftance of time; by 
whieh means the difeafe gathers ftrength, and often re- 
turns with as much violence as before. A relaple may 
always be prévented by the patients continuing to take 
dofes of the medicine for fome time after the fymptoms~ 


difappear. This is both the moft fafe and effectual me- 
thod of cure. 


fuperior efficacy feems’ to arife iba its being of a more perfect 
growth than the quill-bark, and confequently mere fully i impreg- 
- nated with the medical properties of the plant. | 

-* In intermitting fevers of an obftinate fnature, I have found it 
meceflary, to, throw in the bark much falter. Indeed, the benefits 
atifing from this medicine depend chiefly upon a large quantity of 
it being adminiftered in a fhoct “time. Several ounces of bark 
“ given ina few days, will do more than as many pounds taken in 
\thewcourfe of fome weeks, When this medicine is intended either 
to ftop ; a mortification, or cure an obftinate ague, it ought to be 
_, thrown in as faft as the ftomach can poffibly bear it. Inattention 
~ to, this circumftance has hurt the reputation of one of the belt me- 
disines of which we are in poffeffion. 
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An ounce of gentian root, calamus aromaticus, and 
orange-peel, of each balf an ounce, with three or four 
handfuls of camomile-flowers, and an handful of corian= 
der feed, all bruifed together in a mortar, may be ufed — 
in form of infufion or tea. About half an handfulof thefe 
ingredients may be put into a tea-pot, and an Englifh 
pint of boiling water poured onthem. Acup of this in- - 
fufion drank three or four times a-day, will greatly pro- 
mote the cure. Such patients as cannot drink the wa- 
tery infufion, may put two handfuls of the fame ingre- 
“dients into a bottle of white wine, and take a glafs of it 
twice or thrice a-day. If patients drink freely of the 
above, or any other proper infufion of bitters, a {maller 
quantity of bark than is generally ufed will be fufficient 
to cure an ague™*. | af ' 

Thofe who cannot fwallow the bark in fubftance, 
may take it in decoMion or infufion, An ounce of bark 
in powder may be infufed in a bottle of white wine for 
four or five days, frequently fhaking the bottle, after- 
wards let the powder {fubfide, and pour off the clear h- 
quor. A wine-glafs may be drank three or four times a 
day, or oftener, as there is occafion. Ifa decoétion be 
more agreeable, an ounce of the bark, and two drams 
of fnake-root bruifed, with an equal quantity of falt of 
wormwood, may be boiled in a quart of water, to an 
Englith pint. To the ftrained liquor may be added 
an equal quantity of red wine, and a glafs of it taken 
frequently. . 

In obftinate agues, the bark will be found much more 
efficacious when affifted by brandy, or other warm cor- 
dials, than if taken alone. This I have had frequently 


* There is reafon to believe, that fundry of our own plants or 
barks, which are very bitter and aftringent, would fucceed in the 
cure of intermitting fevers, efpecially when affifted by aromatics. 
But as the Peruvian bark has been long approved in the cure of this 
difeafe, and is pow to be obtained at a very reafonable rate, it is of 
lefs importance to fearch after new medicines. We cannot how- 
ever omit taking notice, that the Peruvian bark is very often adul. 
derated, and that it requires confiderable fkill to diftinguifh be- — 
* tween the genuine and the falfe. This ought to make people very 

gautious of whom they purchafe it. rae : # 

| : a eaccafion 
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dccafion to oblerveina country where intermitting fevers 
were endemical, The bark feldom fucceeded unlefs 
afifted by fnake-root, ginger, canella alba, or fome 
other warm aromatic. When the fits are very frequent 
and violent, in which cafe the fever often approaches to- 
wards aninflammatory nature, it willbe fafer to keepout 
the aromatics, and to add falt of tartar in their-ftead. 
But in an obftinate tertian or quartan, in the end of 
autumn or beginning of winter, warm and cordial me. 
dicines are abfolutely. neceffary *. i 

4\s autumnal and winter agues generally prove much 
more obftimate than thofe which attack the patient in 
{pring or fummer, it will be neceflary to continue the ule 
of medicines longer in the former than in the latter. A 
perfon who isfeized with an intermitting fever in the 
beginning of winter, ought frequently, ifthe feafon prove 
rainy, to take a little medicine, although the difeafe may. 
Jeem to be cured, to prevent a relapfe, till the return of 
the warm feafon. He ought likewife to take care not 
to be much abroad in wet weather, efpecially in cold 
eafterly winds. » ah, 

When agues are not properly cured, they often de- 
generate into ob{tinate chronical difeafes, as the dropfy, 
jaundice, &c. For this reafon all poffible care fhould 
be taken to. have them radically cured, before the con- 
{titution has been too much weakened. 

Though nothing is more rational than the method of 
treating intermitting fevers, yet, by fomeftrange infatua- 
tion, more charms and whimfical remedies are daily ufed 
for removing this than any other difeafe. There is 
hardly an old woman who is not ia poffeffion of a nof- 
trum for ftopping an ague ; and it is amazing with what 
readinefs their pretenfions are believed. Thofe in diftrefs 


° 


* In obftinate agues, when the patient is old, the habit phlegma- 
tic, the feafon rainy, the fituation damp, or the like, it will be nes 
eeflary to mix with two ounces of the’bark, half an ounce of Virgi-, 
nian fnake root, anda quarter of an ounce of ginger, or fome 
other warm aromatic; but when the fymptoms are of an inflame 
matory nature, half an ounce of falt of wormwood or falt of tar 
tar may be added to the above quantity of bark, 
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eagerly grafp at any thing that promifes fudden relief 3 
but the fhorteft way is not always the beft in the trear- 
mentofdifeafes. The only method to obtain a fafe and 
lafting cure,is gradually to aflitt Nature in removing the 
cauie of the diforder. el | | 

Some indeed try bold, or rather fool-hardy experi- 
ments, to cure agues, as drinking great quantities of 
{trong liquors, jumping into a river, taking arfenic, ac. 
Thefe may fometimes have the defired effed; but mult - 
always be attended with danger *. When there is any 
degree of inflammation, or the leat tendency to it, fuch 
experimentsmay prove fatal. ‘The only patient whom I 
remember to have loft in an intermittingfever, evidently 
killed himfelf by drinking {trong liquor, which fome 
_ perfon had perfuaded him would prove an infallible 

remedy. 7 | 

. Many dirty things are extciled for the. cure of inter-. 
mitting fevers, as {piders cobwebs. fnuffings of candles, 
&c. ‘Lhough thefe may fometimes fucceed, yet their 
very naftinefs is fufficient to fet them afide, eipecially 
when cleanly medicines will anfwer the purpofe better. 


The only: medicine that can be depended upon for © - 


thoroughly curing an intermittent fever, is the Peruvian 
bark. It may always be, ufed with fafety: and I can 
honeftly declare, that in all my practice I never knew it’ 
fail, when combined with the medicines mentioned 
above, and-duly perfifted in. - | | 

‘Where agues are endemical, even children are often 
afflicted with that difeafe. Such patients are very diffi- 
cult to cure, as they can feidom be prevailed upon to 
take the bark, or any other difagreeable medicine. One 
method of rendering this medicine more palatable, is to 
make it into a mixture with diftilled waters and fyrup, 
and afterwards to giveitan agrecable {harpnefs with the 
elixir or fpirit ofvitriol.. This both improves the medi- 
cine, and takes off the naufeous tafte, In cafes where © 


* Arfenic has of late been recommended. as an infallible re- 
medy in the ague ; but | would advife that. it fhould be ufed only 
under the eye of a phylician. 


the 
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the bark cannot be adminittered, the faline mixture may 

be given with advantage to children*, 
Wine-whey is a very’ proper drink for a child in an 
ague ; to halfan Enelith pint of which may be put a 
tea-{poontul of the fpririt of hartthorn. Exercifé is like- 
wile of confiderable fervice ; and when the difeafe proves 
obftinate, the child ought, if poflible; to be removed to — 
awarm dry air. The food ought to be nourifhing, and 
-fometimés a little generous wine fhould be allowed. 
To children; and fuch as cannot fwallow the bark, or 
when the ftomach will not bear it, it may be given by 
clyfter. Half an ounce 6f the extra& of bark, diflolved 
in four ounces of warm water, with the addition of half 
an ounce of fweet oil, and fix or eight drops of lauda- 
num, ts the form recommended by Dr. Lind for anadult, 
and this to be repeated every fourth hour, or oftener, 
as the occafion fhall require, For. children the quantity 
of extract andlaudanum mutt beproportionably leffened. 
Children have been cured of agues by making them: 
wear a waiftcoat with powdered bark quilted between 
the folds of ir : by bathing them frequently ina {trong 
decoction of the bark, and by rubbing the fpine with 
{trong fpirit:, or with a mixture of equal’ parts of lau- 
danum and the faponaceous liniment. | Baa 
We have been the more full upon this difeafe, becaufe 

it is very com:non, and becaufe few patients in an ague 
apply to phyficians unlefs in extremities, here are, 
however, many cafes in which the dileafe is very irres 
gular, being complicated with other difeafes, or attended 
with fymptoms which are both very dangerous and very 
difficult to underftand. All thefe we have purpofely — 
paffed over, as they would only bewilder the generality 
of readers. “When the difeafe is very irregular, or the 
iymptoms dangerous, the patient ought immediately to 

apply to a phyfician, and ftridtly to follow his advice. 
- 40 prevent agues, people mult endeavour to avoid 
their caufes. Thefe have been already pointed out in 
the beginning of this fe@tion: wefhall therefore only add 
©Ne preventive medicine, which may be of ufe to fuch 

_ * See Appendix; Saline Mixture. | 
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as are obliged to live in low marfhy countries, or who 
are liable to frequent attacks of this difeafe. © , 

Take an ounce of the beft Peruvian bark ; Virginian . 
fnake-root, and orange peel, of each half an ounce 3 
bruife them all together, and infufe for five or fix days 
in.a bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or any good fpirit ; 
afterwards pour off the clear liquor, and take a wine. 
glafs of it twice or thrice a-day. This indeed is recom- 
mending a dram ; ~bur the bitter ingredients in a great 
meafure take off the ill effects of the {pirit. Thofe who 
do not chule.it m brandy, may infufe it in wine; and 
fuch as can bring-themfelves to chew the bark, will find. - 
that method fucceed very well.. Gentian-root or cala- 
‘mus aromaticus, may allo be chewed by turns for the 
fame purpofe. All bitters feem to be antidotes to agues, 
elpecially thofe that are warm and aftringent. : 

In the directions I gave with regard to regimen, I 
forgot to obferve, that change of air cannot be too | 
-itrongly recommended. Without this, all the efforts 
of medical fkill are fometimes exerted in vain. 

The confidence which many people are ftili weak 
enough to place in the moft whimfical pretenfions to 
cure agues, renders it neceflary to enforce with farther 
argument my former caution againft fuch filly, and oiten, 
very dangerous, experiments. I do not fpeak merely 
of the deceptions of quackery. which are prattifed in 
thefe complaints, as well as in all others, but of more 
impofing {pecifics handed down from parents to their 
children with circumftantial records of the cures they 
performed, after the advice of the moft eminent men of 
the faculty had been followed in vain. The accounts 
given of {uch cures by perfons\wholly ignorant of phyfic, 
are not entitled to the leaft regard. I do not queftion 
their veracity, as far as their knowledge extends ; but 
whatcan they fay more, than that thefits ceafedafter tak- 
ing the pretended remedy ? How do they know, whe-: 
ther that was the effect ofits operation or not ; and, if 
it was, whether, in {topping the fits, their wonder-work- 
‘ing noftrum may not have vitiated the humours, laid the 
foundation of fome other difeafe, or totally deftroyed 
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the conftitution? Ought the evidence of fuch people to 
have any weight in medical experiments! If their af- 
fertions are not falfe, mot of them are palpably abfurd; 
and the teftimony of all mankind cannot prove the truth 
of an abfurdity. 


Gi HiAgP en KN, 
OF AN ACUTE CONTINUAL FEVER. 


pais fever is denominated acute, ardent, or inflam- 
matory. It moft edmmonly attacks the young, | 
or perfons about the prime and vigour of life, efpecially 
fuch as live high, abound with blood, and whofe fibres 
are ftrong and elaftic. It feizes people at all feafons of 
the year ; but is moft frequent in the fpring and begin- 
ning of fummer. “f 
CAUSES.—An ardent fever may be occaficned by 
any thing that overheats the body, or produces plethora, 
as violent exercife; fleeping in the fun, drinking ftrong 
liquors, eating fpiceries, a full diet, with little exercife, 
éc. It may likewife be occafioned by whatever ob- 
ftr:u€ts the perfpiration, as lying on the damp ground, 
drinking cold liquor when the body is hot, night-watch- 
ing, or'the like. 
SYMPTOMS.—A rigour or chillinefs generally 
ufhers in this fever, which is foon facceeded by great — 
heat, a frequent and full pulfe, pain of the head, dry 
fkin, rednefs of the eyes, a florid countenance, pains 
in the back, loins, 8cc. ‘To thefe fucceed difficuliy of 
breathing, ficknels, with an inclination to vomit. ‘The 
patient complains of great thirft, has no appetite for 
folid food, is reftlefs, and his tongue generally appears | 
black and rough. | 
A delirium, exceflive reftleffnefs, great oppreflion of 
the breaft, wich laborious refpiration, ftarting of the 
tendons, hiccup, cold clammy f{weats, and an ivolun- - 
tary difcharge of urine, are very dangerous fymptoms. 
As this difeafe is always attended with danger, the 
| : L 4 belt 
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beft medical afftitance ought to be procured as foon as 
poffible. Aphyfician may be of ufe at the-beginning, 
but his {kill is often of no avail afterwards... Nothing 
can be more unaccountable than the condué of thofe 
who have it in their power, at the beginning ofa fever, 
to procure the beft medical affiftance, yet put it off till 
things come to an extremity. .When the difeafe, by | 
delay or wrong treatment, has become incurable, and 
has exhaufted the ftreng th of the patient, it is vain 
to hope for relief from medicine. Phyficians may in-— 
deed affilt Nature ; but their attempts muft ever prove 
fruitlefs, when fhe is no longer able to co-operate with 
their endeavours.’ . 

REGIMEN .—From the Pobtioas of this difeafe, 
is evident, that the blood and other humours require ‘ 
be attentiatéd 3 that the perfpiration, urine, faliva, and 
all the other ecretions, are in too fmall quantity ; that 
the veflels are rigid, and the heat of the whole body too 
great: all thefe clearly point our the neceflity of a regi- 
men caculated to dilute the blood, corre& the acrimony 
of the humours, allay the exceflive heat, remove the 
fpafmodic ftricture of the veflels, and promote th 
‘fecretions. 

Thefe important purpofes may be greatly promoted 
by drinking plentifully of diluting liquors ; as water- 
“gruel, or.oatmeal-tea, clear whey, barley-water, balm- 
tea, apple-tea, &c. Thefe may be fharpened with juice 
of orange, jelly of currants, rafpberries, and fuch like : 
orange- whey i is likewile an excellent cooling drink. It 
is made by boiling among’ milk and water a bitter 
orange fliced till the curd feperates. If no orange can 
be had, a lemon, a little cream of tartar, or a few {poon- 
fuls of vinegar, will have the fame effect. ‘Two or three’ 
fpoonfuls of white wine may fh eee be added tp 
the liquor when boiling. 

If the patient be cot five, an ounce of fartarinds; with 
two ounees of ftoned raifins of the fun, anda couple of 


. . figs, may be boiled in three Englifh pints of water toa 


‘quart. ‘This makes a very pleafant drink and may be 
uled at difcretion, The common: pectoral decoGtion is 
likes 


‘ 
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likewifea very proper drink in this difeafe. A tea-cup 
‘full of-it may be taken every two hours, or oftener, if 
the patient’s heat and thirlt be very great*. 

» The above liquids muff all be drank a little warm, 
They may be uled in fmaller quantities at the beginning 
_of a fever, but more freely afterwards in order to affift 
in carrying off the difeafe by promoting the different 
excretions. We have mentioned a variety of drinks, 
that the patient may have it in his power to choofe 
thofe which are moft agreeable, and that when tired of 
one, he may have recourfe to another, | 
The patient’s diet muft be very {pare and light. All 
forts of flefh-meats, and even chicken-broths, are to be 
avoided, He may be allowed groat-gruel, panado, or 
light bread boiled in water ; to which may be added a 
few grains of common’ fult, and a little fugar, which 
swill render*it more palatable. He may eat roafted 
apples with a little fugar, toafted bread with jelly of 
currants, boiled .prunes, &c, | 

It will greatly relieve the patient, efpecially in an hot 
feafon, to have frefh air frequently let into his chamber, 


_ “This however muft always be done in fuch amanner as 


not to endanger his catching cold. 
It is too common in fevers to load the patient with — 
bed:clothes under the pretence of making him {weat, 
or defending him from the cold. This cuftom has many 
ill effeéts.. It increafes the heat of the body, fatigues 
the patient, and retards, inftead of promoting, the per- 
{piraiion. | | ran 

Sitting upright in bed, if the patient be able to bear 
it, will often have a good effect. It relieves the head, 
by retarding the motion of the blood to the brain. But 
_ this pofture oughinever to be continued too long : and 
if the patient be inclined to f{weat, it will be more fafe 
to let him lie, only raifing his head a little with pillows. 

Sprinkling the chamber with vinegar, juice of lemon, 
_or vinegar and rofe-water, with a little nitre diflolved 
_ jn it, will greatly refrefh the Patient. This ought to be 
done frequently, efpeciaily if the weather be hot. 


-*See Appendix, Pedioral Decotiions, 
a ik | The 
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The patient’s mouth fhould be-often wafhed with a 
mixture of water and honey, to which a little vinegar 
may be added, or with a decoétion of figs in barley- 
water. His feet and hands ought likewife frequently to 
be bathed in lukewarm water ; efpecially if the head be ~ 
affected. au : 

The patient fhould be kept as quiet and eafy as pof- 
fible. Company, noife, and every thing that difturbs 
the mind, 1s hurtful. Eyen too much light, or any thing 
that affects the fenfes, ought to be avoided. | His attend- 
ants fhould be as few as poffible, and they ought not» 
to be too often changed. His inclinations cught rather 
to be foothed than contradiéted ; even the promife of 
what he craves will often fatisfy him as much as tts 
reality. it ratty 

MEDICINE.—In this and all other fevers, attend-_ 

ed with a hard, full, quick pulfe, bleeding is of the 
greateft importance. This operation ought always to 
~ be performed as foon as the fymptoms of an inflamma. 
tory fever appear. The quantity of blood to be taken 
away, however, mutt be in proportion to the ftrength 
of the patient and the violence of the difeafe. If alter 
the firft bleeding the fever fhould increafe, andthe pulfe ~ 
become more frequent and hard,there will be a neceflity 
for repeating ita fecond, and perhaps athird, or even a 
fourth time, which may be done at the diftance of 
twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four hours from each other, 
as the fymptoms require. If the pulfe continue foft, 
and the patient be tolerably eafy after the firft bleed. 
ing, it ought not to be repeated, 
» éthe heat and fever be very great, forty or fifty 
drops of the dulcified or fweet fpirit of nitre may be — 
made into a draught, with an ounce of rofe-water, two _ 
ounces of common water, and half an ounce of fimple 
fyrup, or a bit of loaf-fugar. This draught may be 
given to the patient every three or four hours while the 
fever is violent; afterwards once in five or fix hours will 
be fufficient. | 

If the patient be affli€ted with reaching, or aninclina- - 
tion to yomit, it will be right to affiit Nature’s attempts, 

: by 
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| by giving him weak camomile-tea, or lukewarm water 
to drink, hich . : 

If the body be bound, a clyfter of milk and water, 
with a little falt, and a fpoonful of fweet oil cr freth 
butter in it, ought daily to be adminiftered. Should 
this not have the defired effet, a tea-[poonful of mag- 
nefia alba, or cream of tartar, may be frequently put 
into his drink. He may likewife eat tamarinds, boiled 
prunes, roafted apples, and the like. | hes 

If about the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day, the pulfe 
become more foft, the tongue -moifter, and the urine 
begins to let falla reddith fediment, there is reafon to ex. 
pect a favourable iffue to the difeafe. But if, inftead of 
thefe fymptoms, the patient’s fpirits grow languid, his 
pulfe finks, and his breathing becomes difficult ; with a 
{tupor, trembling of the nerves,’ ftarting of the tendons, 
_ &c. there is realon to fear that the confequences will be 
fatal. In this cafe bliftering-plafters mult be applied to 
the head, ancles, infide of the legs or thighs, as there 
may be occafion ; poultices of wheat-bread, muftard, 
and vinegar, may lkewife be applied to the foles of the 
feet, and the patient muit be lupported with cordials, 
as ftrong wine-whey, negus, fago-gruel, with wine in 
it, and fuch like, ‘ : 

A proper regimen is not only neceffary during the 
fever, but likewife after the patient begins to recover. 
By negleéting this, many relapfe, or fall into other dif. 
eafes, and. continue valetudinary for life, Though the 
body be weak after a fever, yet the diet for fome time 
_ ought to be rather light than of too nourifhing a nature, 
‘ ‘Too much food, drink, exercife, company, &c. are care. 
fully to be avoided. The mind ought likewife to be 
kept eafy, and the patient fhould not attempt ‘to purfue 
diudy, or any bufinefs that requires inten{e thinking. . 

If the digeftion be bad, or the patient be feized at 
times with feverifh heats, an infufion of Perpvian bark 
in cold water will be of ufe. It will {trengthen the fto- 
mach, and heip to fubdue the remains «f the fever, 

When the patients’ {trength is pretty well recovered, 
he ought to take fome gentle laxative. An ounce of 
famarinds and a dram of fenna may be boiled for a few 


minutes 
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minutes inan Englifh pint of water, and an ounce .of 
manna difolved in the decoction ; afterwards it may be 
ftrained, and a tea-cupful drank every hour till it ope- 
rates. ‘This dofe may be repeated twice or thrice, five 
or fixdaysintervening.. | oterthe 
Thofe who follow laborious employments ought not 
to return too foon to their labour after.a fever, but 
fhould keep eafy ull their ftrength and fpirits are fuffi- 
ciently recruited. : e 
It requires very little argument to prove, that the 
body as well.as the mind muft require indulgence after | 
the feverity of {uch a difeafe. But | find it more difficult 
to prevent people from carrying this indulgence to ex- 
cefs in what relates to eating and drinking. The appetite 
is ufually voracious upon recovering from moft fevers 5 
and to fay, that ita.cravings are not to be fatisfied, is 
certainly an unpalatable doGrine. . Yet felf-command is 
neceflary in fuch cafes, as there will be great danger, 
not only of a relapfe, but of other difagreeable confe- 
quences, fuch.as boils, ulcers, and fettled fwellings in 


particular limbs, Thefe may be obviated. by a light 


and principally vegetable diet, not however totally ex- 
cluding animal food of eafy digeftion. ee. 

‘Though [have taken much pains to convince people 
of the propriety of getting the beft medical affiftance 
they can, upon the firft attacks of a fever before it be. 
comes, by delay or wrong treatment, incurable, yet the 
number 1s aftonifhing of thofe who are the vidims of 
their own fatal negle& in this particular. Some, under 
a pretence oftrufting to theefforts of nature, but in 
reality too conceited of their own {trength, and too felf. — 
willed to take advice, endeavour to, keep upon their 
legs, as they term it, and to ftruggle with the difeafe as 
Jong as they can. Its violence is encreafed by this very 
attempt. ‘The bed alone would in many cafes ftop a 


beginning fever, the pofture contributing to relax the 


fpafms, and to leflen the ardor of the circulation. 
Others purfue a very oppofite, but no lefs reprehen- 
fible method. Onthe firft alarm, they have recourfe 
to the molt pernicious means of exciting fweats by 
taking hot and volatile fuderific medicines ; saihciet 
| } the 
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the air from all pofflible admiffion into their chambers, 
and! {mothering themfelves under enormcus loads of 
bed-clothes. The heat and motion of the blood, already 
too violent, ave thus increafed; fuel isadded'tothe fire 3) 
and {weating is in reality prevented; for the higher the - 
fever, the lefs copious. will be the evacuations of every 
kind. Perfpiration is beft promoted by a proper quan- 
tity of diluting liquids, which at the fame time quench 
the patient’s thirft, and abate the pains of the’ brealt 
and difficulty of breathing. “ rede 

Ican do no more than fairly ftate the confequences 
of fiich errors. The ways followed by thofe two de- 
icriptions of people, however different, terminate in the 
fame point, and: that is the grave. Fevers make a dread. 
ful havoc among the human race; but their ravages are 
 confiderably increafed by the mifconduét and perverfe- 
nefs of the unfortunate fufferers themfelves. 


Ty A pe ay 
OF “THE -PLEURISY. — 


ee "THE true pleurify is an inflammation of that mem- 
| brane called the pleura, which lines the infide of 
the breait. It is diftinguifhed into the moift and dry. In 
the former the patient fpits freely ; in the latter, little 
or none at all. There is likewife.a fpecies of this dif- 
eaie, which is called the /purious or bafard plexrify, in 
which the pain is more external, and chiefly affedts the 
muifcles between the ribs. ‘Che. pleurify prevails among 
labouring people, efpecially fuch as work without-doors, — 
and are of a fanguine conititution. It is moft frequent _ 

in the fpring feafon. cay 

CAUSES.——The pleurify may be, occafioned by 
whatever obftruéts the perfpiration ; as cold northerly 
winds; drinking cold liquors when the body is hot; 
fleeping without doorsonthe damp ground; wet clothes; 
sis plunging 
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plunging the body into cold water, or expofing it t6 
the cold air, when covered with fweat, &c. It may 
likewife be occafioned by drinking ftrong liquors ; by 
the {toppage of ufual evacuations ; as old ulcers, iffues, 
{weating of the feet or hands, &c. the fudden ftriking 
in of any eruption, as the itch, the meafles, or the — 
fmall-pox. Thofe who have been accuftomed to bleed 
-at a certain feafon of the year, are apt, if they neglect. 
it, to be feized with a pleurify. Keeping the body too 
warm by means of ‘fire, clothes, &c. renders it more 
hable to this difeafe. A pleurify may likewife be occa- 
fioned by violent exercife, asrunning, wreltling, leap- 
ing, or by fupporting great weight, blows on the breatt, 
&c. A bad conformation if the body renders perfons 
more liable to this difeafe, as a narrow cheft,: a ftrait- 
nefs of the arteries of the pluera, &c. | 
_ SYMPTOMS.——This, like moft other fevers, 
generally begins with chillinefs and fhivering, which 
are followed by heat, thirft, and reftleffnefs. To thefe 
fucceeds a violent pricking pain in one of the fides 
among the ribs. Sometimes the pain extends towards 
the back-bone, fometimes towards the forepart of the 
brea{t, and at other times towards the fhoulder blades. 
The pain is generally moft violent when the patient 
draws his breath. tree 
The pulfe in this difeafe is commonly quick and hard, 
the urine high-coloured ; and, if blood be let, it is co-. 
-Vered with a tough cruit, or buffy coat. The patient’s 
fpittle is at firft thin, but afterwards it becomes grofler, 
and is often ftreaked with blood. 3 . 

REGIMEN.——Nature generally endeavours to: 
carry off this difeafe by a critical difcharge of blood from. 
fome part of the body, by expectoration, fweat, loofe 
ftools, thick urine, or the like. We ought therefore ta 
fecond her intentions by leffening the force of the cir- 
culation, relaxing the veffels, diluting the humours, and 
promoting expectoration. , 
For thefe purpofes, the diet, as in the former difeafe, 
ought tobe cool, flender, and diluting. The patient 
| in mult 
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_mu{t avoid all food that is vifcid, hard of digeftion, or 
that affords much nourifhment ; as flefh, butter, cheefe, 
eggs, milk, and alfo every thing that is of a heating 
nature. His drink may be whey, or an infufion of 
pectoral and balfamic vegetables *. 

Barley-water, with a little honey or jelly of currants 
mixed withit, is likewife a very proper drink in this dif- 
eafe. It is made by boiling an ounce of pearl-barley 
in three Englifh pints of water to two, which muft after- ° 
wards be {ftrained. The decottion of figs, raifins, and 
barley, recommended in the preceding difeafe, is here 
lixewile very proper. Thefe and other diluting liquors 
are not to be drank in large quantities at a time; but 
the patient ought to keep continually fipping them, fo 
as to render his mouth and throat always moift. All 
his food and drink fhould be taken a little warm. 

Lhe patient fhould be kept quiet, cool, and every way 
ealy, as directed under the foregoing difeafe. His fect 
and hands ought daily to be bathed in lukewarm water; 
_and he may fometimes fit up in bed for a fhort fpace, 
in order to relieve his head. | ; 

MEDICINE.——Almoft every perfon knows, when 
a fever-is attended with a violent pain of the fide, and 
‘a quick hard pulfe, that bleeding is neceflary. When. 
thefe fymptons come on, the fooner this operation is 
performed the better; andthe quantity at firft muft be 
pretty large, provided the patient be able to bearit. A 
large quantity of blood let at once in the beginning ofa 
-pleurify, has a much better effect than repeated {mall 
' bleedings. A man may lofe twelve or fourteen ounces 
of blood as foon as it is certainly known that he is feized 
with a pleurify. For a younger perfon, or one ofa 
delicate conflitution, the quantity muft be lefs. 

If, after the firft bleeding, the ftitch, with the other 


» violent fymptoms, fhould. ftill continue, it will be necef 


fary, at the diftance of twelve or eighteen hours, to let 
cight or nine ounces more. If the fymptoms do not 
_ then abate, and the blood fhews a {trong buffy coat, a 


*See Appendix, Pedoral Infufion. 
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third or even a fourth bleeding may be requifite, If the 
pain of the fide abate, the pulfe. become fofter, or the 
patient begin to fpit freely, bleeding ought) not to be 
repeated. This operation is feldom neceflary after the 
third or fourth day of the fever, and ought not then to: | 
be performed, unlefs in the moft urgeat circumflances. 

The blood may be many ways attenuated without 
bleeding. There are likewife many things that may be 
done to eafe the pain of the fide without this operation, 
as fomenting, bliftering, &c. Fomentations may be | 
made by boiling a handful of flowers of elder, camomile, 
and'common mallows, or any other foft vegetables ina 
proper quantity of water. The herbs may be either put 
juto a flannel bag, and applied warm to the fide, or 
flannels may be dipped in the decoétion, afterwards 
wrung out, and applied to the part affected, with as 
much warmth as the patient ge eafily bear, As» the 
clothes grow cool, they muft be changed, and great care, 
taken that the patient do not catch cold. A bladder may 
be filled with warm milk and water, and applied to the 
fide, if the above method. of fomenting be found incon. 
venient. Fomentations not only eafe the pain, but relax 
_ the veflels, and prevent the ftagnation of the blood and. 

other humours, The fide may likewife be frequently 
rubbed with a little of the volatile liniment*.’ 

Topical bleeding has often a very good flee in this 
difeafe. It may either be performed by applying anum- 
ber of leeches to the part affected, or by cupping, which © 
is both a more certain and expeditious antioe than — 
the other. . 

Leaves of various plants nicht likewife ih ap Hert td 
the patient’s fide with advantage. - I haye. often feen 
great benefit from young cabbage leaves applied warm 
to the fidein.a pleurify. Vhefe not only relax the paris 
but likewile draw off a little moifture, and may prevent 
the neceflity of bliftering-plafters; which, however, ;when 
other things fail, muft be applied. 

‘Ff the ftitch continue after repeated Hleedings: fonrent- 
ations, &c. a bliftering-plafter muft be applied over the 


* See Appendix, Volatile Liniment. — 
' “eens part 
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parta affetted, and fuffered to remain for two dayss This 
hot only procures a difcharge trom the fide, but takes 
off the {pafm, and by that means affifts in removing the 
caufe of the Aiteate: To, prevent a ftrangury when the 
bliftering plafter is on, the patient may drink freely of 
the Arabic emulfion *., 

If the patient be coltive, a clyfter of thin water cruel, 
or of barley-water, in which a handful of mallows, or 
any other émollient vegetable, has been boiled, may be 
daily adminiftered. This will not only empty the bowels, 
but have the effect of a warm fomentation applied to 
the inferior vifcera, which will help to make a derivation 
from the breaft. 

The expeétoration may be promoted by fharp, oily, 
and mucilaginous medicines. For this purpofé, an 
ounce of the oxymel, or the vinegar of fquills, may be 
added to fix ounces of the pectoral decoction, and ily 
table-fpoonfuls of it taken every two hours. 

Should the fquill difagree with the ftomach, the diy 
emulfion may be adminiftered +; or, in place of 3 it, two 
ounces of the oil of {weet almonds, or oil of olives, and | 
two ounces of the fyrup of violets, may be mixed with 
as much fugar-candy powdered as will make an elec- 
tuaty of the coufiftence of honey. The patient may 
take a tea-fpoonful of this frequently, when the cough 
is troublefume. Should oily medicines prove naulecus, 
which is fometimes the cafe, two table-fpoonfuls of the 
_ folution of gum ammoniac in barley-water may be given 
three or four times a-dayt. 

If the patient do not perfpire, but has a burning heat 
upon his {kin, and pafles very little water, fome {mall 
dofes of purified nitre and camphire will be of ufe. 
Two drams of the former may be rubbed with five or 
fix grains of the latter in a mortar, and the whole divided 
nto fix doles, one of which may be taken every five or 
fix hours, in a little of the patient’ s ordinary drink. 

“We thal only mention’ one medicine more, which 
ane reckon almoft a fpecific in the pleurify, viz. the de- 


4 
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coction, of the feneka rattle-fnakeroot*. After bleed- 
Ing and other evacuations have been premifed, the 
patient may take two, three, or four table-fpoonfuls of 
this decoction, according as his ftomach will: bear it, 
three or four times aday. If it thould occafion vomit- 
ing two or three ounces of fimple cinnamon-water may: 
be mixed with ihe quantity of decoétion here direGted 5 
er it may be takenin fmaller dofes. As this medicine 
promotes perfpiration and urine, and likewife keeps the 
body eafy, ic may be of fome fervice in a pleurify, or 
any other inflammation of the breaft. 

No one willimagine that thefe medicines are all to be 
ufed at the fame time. We have mentioned different 
things, on purpofe that people may have it in their power 
to chufe; and hkewife, that when one cannot be ob- 
tained, they may make ufe of another. Different meq 
dicines are no doubt neceflary in the different periods of 
-adilorder ; and where one fails of fuccels, or difagrees. 
with the patient, it will be proper to try another. 

_ What is called the crifis, or height of the fever, is. 
fometimres attended with very alarming fymptoms, as 
aificulty of breathing, an irregular pulfe, convulfive 
motions, &e. Thele are apt to frighten the attendants, 
and induce them to do improper things, as bleeding the: 
paticnt, giving him ftrong ftimulating medicines, or the. 
like. But they are only the flrugeles of Nature to 
overcome. the difeafe, in which fhe ought to be affifted 
by plenty of diluting drink, which is then peculiarly: 
neceflary. If the patient’s flrength, however, be much. 
exhauiied by the difeafe, it wilkbe neceflary at this time: 
to fupport him with frequent fmall draughts of wine-. - 
whey, negaus, or the like. ae 

_ When the pain and fever are gone, it will be proper, 
after the patient has recovered fufficient ftrength, to give - 
Lim fome gentle purges, as thofe direéted towards ihe 
end of an acute continual fever. He ought likewife to 
ule a light diet of eafy digeftion, and his. drink fhould 
be butrer-milk, whey, and other things of a cleanfing 
nature,. 3 3 


* See Appendix, DecoPion off Seneka Root. 
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Of the BASTARD PLEURISY.._ 


That {pecies df pleurify : which is called the hapard or 
Pourious, generally goes oft by Reaping warm for a few 
days, drinking plenty of dil uting liquors, and obferving 
a cooling regimen. 

It is known by a dry cough, a quick pulfe, and a 
difficulty of lying on the affected fide ; which laft does 
not always happen i in the true Bey, Sometimes, 
indeed, this difeafe proves cbitinate, and requires bleed« 
ing, with cupping, and fcarifications of ;he part affected. 
Thefe, together seis the ufe of nitrous and other cool- 
ing medicines, feldom fail to effect acure. Bliftering 
is ose ufeful in this difeafe. 


ad 


Of ibe PARAPHRENITIS.. 


The paraphrenitis, or inflammation of the diaphragm, 
~ is fo nearly connected with the pleurify, and refembles 
it fo much in the manner of treatment, that it is {earcely 
neceflary to confider it as‘a feparate difeafe. 

Ir is attended with a very acute fever, and extreme 
pain in the part affected, which is generally augmented 
by coughing, {neezing, drawing in the breath, taking 
food, going to ftool, making water, &c. Hence the 
patient breathes quick, and draws in his bowels to pre« 
vent the motion of the‘diaphragm ; is reftlefs, anxious, 
has a dry cough, a hiccup, and oftena delirlum. A 
xonvulfive laugh, or rather a kind of involuntary grin; 
isno uncommon fymptom of this difeafe. 

Every method mult be taken to prevent a fuppura-. 
tion, as it is impoflible to fave the patient’s life when 
this happens. ‘The regimen and medicine are in all 
refpects the fame as in the pleurify. We hall only add, 
that in this difeafe, emollient clyftersare peculiarly ule. 
ful, as they relax the bowels, and by that means mak 
= derivation from the part affected. 
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- @F A PERIPNEUMONY, OR INFLAMMA- 
TION OF THE LUNGS, > © 


A’ this difeafe afle&ts an organ which is abfolutely 
* neceflary to life, it muft always be attended with’ 
danger, Perfons who abound with thick blood, whofe 
fibres are tenfe and rigid, who feed upon grofs aliment ~ 
and drink ftrong vilcid liquors, are moft liable to a 
peripneumony. Icis generally fatal to thofe who have 
a flat breait, or narrow cheft, and to fuch as are afflidted 
with an afthma, efpecially in the decline of life. Some. 
times the inflammation reaches to one lobe of the lungs 
only, at other times the whole of the organ is affected ; 
in which cafe the difeafe can hardly fail to prove fatal: 
_ When the dileafe proceeds from a vilcid pituitous 
matter obitructing the veffels of the lungs, it is called 
a fpurious. or baftard peripneumony. When it arifes 
from a thin acrid defluction on the lungs, it is deno- 
minated a catarrhal peripneumony, &c. ton 
CAUSES.—An inflammation of the lungs is fomez 
times a primary difeafe, and fometimes it is the confe- 
quence of other difeafes, as a quinfy, a pleurify, &c. 
it proceeds from the fame caufes as the pleurily, viz. 
an obftructed perfpiration from cold, wet clothes, Cee, 
_or from an increafed circulation of the blood by violent 
" exercile, the ufe of fpiceries, ardent fpirits, and fuch 
like. ‘The pleurify and peripneumony are often com- 
plicated ; in which cafe the difeafe is called a pleuro- 
peripneuniony. J 88 
SYMPTOMS.——Mott of the fymptoms of a pleu- 
rify hkewife attend an inflammation of the lungs; only 
in the latter the pulfe is mure foft, and the pain lefe. 
acute; but the dificulty of breathing, and opprefilion 
of the breaft, are generally greater, WOU 
REGIMEN. As the regimen and medicine are 
in all refpects the fame in the true peripneumony as in 


s 
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the pleurify, we fhallnot here repeat them, but refer the — 
reader to the treatment of that difeafe. It may not, how- 
ever, be improper to add, that the aliment ought tobe 
moreflenderand thin in this than in any other inflamma- 
tory difcafe. The learned Dr. Arbuthnot aflerts, that , 
even common whey is fuflicient to fupport the patient, | 
and that decoctions of barley, and infafions of fennel. 
roots in warm water with milk, are the moft proper 
both fer drink and nourifhment. He likewife recom- 
mends the {team of warm water taken in by the breath, 
which ferves as a kind of internal fomentation, and 
helps to attenuate the impacted humours. If the pa 
tient have loofe ftools, but is not weakened by them, 
they are not to be ftopped, but rather promoted by the 


vufe of emollient clyfters. 


It has already been obferved, that the /purious or . 
beftard peripneumony is occafioned by a vilcid pituitous 
matter ob{trudting the veffels of the lungs. It com- 
monly attacks the old, infirm, and phlegmatic, in 
winter and wet feafons. 

The patient at the beginning i 18 eer and hot by turng, 
has a finall quick pulfe, feels a fenfe of weight upon his 
breaft, breathes with difficulty, and fometimescomplains 
of a pain and giddinefs of his head. His urine is ay 
pale, and his colour very little changed. 

The diet, in this as well as in the true peripneumony, 
muft be very flender, as weak broths, fharpened with the 
juice of orange or lemon, and fuch like. His drink may 
be thin water-gruel fweetened with honey, or a decoc- 
tion of the roots of fennel, liquorice, and quick grafs. 
An ounce of each of thefe may be boiled in three Eng- 


_ lh pints of water to a quart, and tharpened with a litcle 


_¢currant-jelly, or the like. 


Bleeding and purging are senerally proper at the be- 
ginning of this difeafe; butifthe patient’ s{pittle be pretty 
thick, or well eoneokted: neither of them are neceilary. 
It will be fufficient to affift the expectoration by fome of 


-the fharp medicines recommended for that purpofe in 


~ the pleurify, as the folutionot gum-ammoniac withoxy- 


mel of fquills, &c.  Bliftering-plaiters have generaily a 


_ good effect, and ought to be applied pretty early. 
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If the patient do not fpit, he muft be bled, according. — 
as his ftrength will permit, and have a gentle purge. 
adminiftered. Afterwards his body may be kept ojen 
by clyfters, and the expeCtoration promoted, by taking 
every four hours two table-fpoonfuls of the folution 
mentioned above. — . ; aR 

When an inflammation of the breaft does not yield | 
to bleeding, bliftering, and other evacuations, it come - 
monly ends in fuppuration, whichis more or lefs dan- 
gerous, according to the part where ic isfituated. When ‘ 
this happens in the pleura, it fometinves breaks out- 
wardly, and the matter is difcharged by the wound. 
_ When the fuppuration happens within the fubftance 
or body of the lungs, the matier may be difcharged by _ 
expectoration ; butif the matter floats in the cavity of 
the breaft, between the pleura and the lungs, it can only 
be difcharged by an incifion made betwixt the ribs.” 

Ifthe patient’s itrength do not return after the in- | 
Hammation is to all appearance removed ; if bis pulle — 
continue quick though foft, his breathing difficult and _ 
opprefied ; 1i he have cold thiverings at times, his cheeks 
flufhed, his lips dry ; and if he complain of thirft, and 
want of appetite, there is reafon to fear a fuppuration, 
and that a phthifis or confumption of the lungs will é 
enfue. We fhall therefore next proceed to confider the 
proper treatment of that difeafe. | Cy 


Ca ALP. SVOEE 
OF CONSUMPTIONS. 


CONSUMPTION isa- waiting or decay of the 
““ whole body, from an ulcer, tubercles, or concre- ; 
tion of the lungs, an empyema, a nervous atrophy, or 
oc nd 1-4 rare OL YS ah cr wily NRE OR 
_ Dr. Arbuthnot obferyes, that jnhistimeconfumptions _ 
made up above one-tenth part of the bills of mortality 
inand about London. There is reafon to believe they 
have rather increafed fince ; and we know from expee 
rience, that they are not lefs fatal in fome other towns | 
oi England thanin London, = 
oor Shae ian y, Mebane Young 
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Young perfons, between the age of fifteen and thirty, 
of a flender make, long neck, high fhoulders, and flat 
brea{ts, are moft liable to this difeafe. 

~ Confumptions prevail more in England than in any 
other part of the world, owing perhaps to the great ufe 
of animal food and malt liquors, the general application 
to fedentary employments and the preat quantity of 
pit-coal which is there burnt; to which we may add, — 
the pérpetual changes inthe atmolphere, or variable. 
nefs of the weather. ee gaa : RS 

CAUSES,——It has already been obferved, that an 
inflammation of the breaft often endsinan impofthume: 
confequently whatever difpofcs people to this difeafe mult 
likewife be confidered as a caufe ef confumption. — 

Other difeafes, by vitiating the habir, may ‘likewife 
occafion confumptions ; as the feurvy, the ferophula, 
or king’s-evil, the venereal difeafe, the aflhma, {mall- 
_ pox, meafles, &c. | 

As this difeafe is feldom cured, we thall endexvour 
the more particularly to point out its caufes, in order 
that people may be enabledto avoid it. Thefe are: . 
~Confined or unwholefome air; when this fluid 
is impregnated with the fumes of metals or minera!s, it 
proves extremely hurtful to the lungs, and often cor-. 
rodes the tender veffels of that neceflary organ. 

——-— Violent paflions, exertions, or affections of the 
mind ; as grief, difappointment, anxicty, or clole applie 
cation to the ftudy of abftrefe arts or {ciences. 

——Great evacuations; as fweating, diarrhceas, dia-’ 
betes, exceflive venery, the fluor albus, an over. difcharge 
of the menftrual flux, giving fuck too long, &c, 

—— The fucden ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations; 
as the bleeding piles, {weating of the feet, bleeding at 
the nofe, the menfes, iffues, ulcers, or eruptions of 
any kind. hea 
 ——jnjuries done to the lungs, caleuii, &c. J lately 
faw the fymptoms of a phthifis occafioned by a fupall 
bone {ticking in the bronchig, It was afterwards vomited 
along with a-confiderable quantity of purulent matter 
and the ‘patient, by a proper regimen, and the ule of 
the Peruvian bark, recovered, — 
isi Boy Se : Making 


rs 
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-—-—Making a fudden tranfition froma hot toa very 
told climate, change of apparel, or whatever greatly 
~defens the perlpiration; ye . 
—-——requent and excefliye debaucheries, Late 
watching, and drinking {trong liquors, which gener 
raily.go together, can hardly fail to deftroy the lungs, 
Hence the on companion generally falls a facrifice to 
Shashpeate ot ei Niet 

———Infeétion, Confumptions are likewife caught . 
by fleeping with the difealed; for which reafon this 
fhould be carefully avoided. It cannat be of great bes 
nefit to the fick, and mult hurt thofe in health. 

—-Occupations in life. hofe artificers who fit 
much, and are conflanily leaning forward, or prefling 
upon the ftomach and breaft, as cutlers, taylors, fhoe- 
makers, feamftreff&, &c, often die of confumptions. 
They I:kewife prove fata] to fingers, and:all who have 
occafionto make frequent and violent exertions of the 
lungs. | ; Sry adr eae 
~-—Cold.. More confamptive patients date the 
beginning of their diforders from wet feet, damp beds, 
night air, wet clothes, or catching cold after the body 
had been heated, than from ali other caufes, 

Sharp, faline, and aromatic aliments, which heat and 
inflame the blood, are likewife frequently the caule of 
confumptions, Jig aol 

We thall only add, that this difeafe is offen owing 
to an hereditary taint, or a {crophulous habit 3 in which 
cafe it is generally incurable, Pe on 

SYMPTOMS.— This difeafe generally begins with 
a dry cough, which often continues for fome months.. - 
If a diipofition to vomit after eating be excited by it, 
there is {lill greater reafon to fear an approaching con. 

fumption, The patient complains of a more than ufual 
degree of heat, a pain and oppreffion of the breatt, efpes 
cially after motion ; his {pitele is of a faltith tafte, and 
fometimes mixed with blood, Heis apt to be fad ; hig 
appetite is bad, and his thirft great. There is generally 
a quick, foft, {mall pulfe ;. though fometimes the pulfe 
is pretty full, and rather hard. ‘Thefe are che common, 
fymptoms of a beginning confumption, 


Afterwards 
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Afterwards the patient begins to fpit a greenifh white, _ 
- or bloody matter. . His body is extenuated by the hec- 
tic fever and colliquative {weats, which mutually fucceed 
one another, viz. the one towards night, and the other 
inthemorning. A loofenefs, andan exceflivedifcharge 
of urine, are often troublefome fymptoms at this time, 
and greatly weaken the patient. There is a burning heat 
in the palms of the hands, and the face generally flufhes 
after eating ; the fingers become remarkably fmall, the 
nails are bent inwards, and the hairs fall off. ; 

At laft the fwelling of the feet and legs, the total lofs 
of firength, the finking of the eyes, the difficulty of 
fwallowing, and the coldnefs of the extremities, fhewthe 
immediate approach of death, which, however, the pa-- 
tient feldom believes to be fo near. Such is the ufual - 
_ progrefs of this fatal difeafe, which, if not early checked, 
commronty fets all medicine at defiance. 
~ REGIMEN. On the firft appearance of a con-, 
fumption, if the patient live in a large town, orany place 
where the air is confined, he ought immediately to quit 
it, and to make choice of a fituation in the country, 
where the air is pure and free. Here he muft not | 
remain inactive, but take every day as much. exercife 

as he can bear. e 

The beft method of taking exercife is to ride on 
horfeback, as this gives the body a great deal of motion . 
without much fatigue. Such as cannot'bear this kind 
of exercife, muft make ufe of a carriage. A long jour. 
ney, as it amufes the mind by acontinual change of ob- 
jects, 1s greatly preferable to riding the fame ground 
over and over. Care, however, mutt be taken to avoid 
catching cold from wet clothes, damp. beds, or the 
like, ‘The patient ought always to finith his ride in the 
morning, or at leaft before dinner; otherwile it will 
oftener do harm than good, | : 

Itis pity thofe who attend the fick feldom recommend 
riding in this difeafe, till the patient is either unable to 
bear it, or the malady has become incurable. Patients 
are likewife apt to trifle with every thing that isin their 
own power. ‘They cannot fee how one of the common 
attions of life fhould prove a remedy in an obftinate 

: _ difeale, 
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difeafe, and therefore they rejeGtir, while they greedily 
hunt after relief from medicine, merely becaufe they 
do not underftand it. Hh & 

Thofe who have ftrength and courage to undertake 
a pretty long voyage, may expect great advantage from 
it. This to my knowledge has frequently cured a con- 
fumption after the patient was, to all appearance, far 
advanced in that difeafe, and wheremedicine had proved 
ineffectual. Hence it is reaforable to conclude, that 
if a voyage were undertaken in due time, it would fel. 
dom fail to perform a cute *. 

Such as try this method of cure ought to carry as 
much freth provifions along with them as will ferve for 
the-whole time they are at fea, As milk is not eafily 
obtained in this fitvation, they ought to live upon fruits, 


and the broth of chickens, or other young animals | 


which can be kept aliveon board. Ir is fcarcely necef- 
dary to add, that: fuch voyages {hall be undertaken, if 
' polhible, in, the wildeit feafon, and that they ought to 
be towards a warmer climate t+. , 

Thofe who have not courage for a long voyage may 
travel into a mere fouthern climate, as the fouth of 
France, Spain, or Portugal; and if they find the air 
of thefe countries agree with them, they.fhould conq 
tinne there at leaft till their health be confirmed, 


Next to proper air and exercife, we would recom- 
mend a due attention to diet. The patient fhould eat. 


nothing that is either heating or hard of digeftion, and 
his.drink mutt be of a foft and cooling nature, All the 


diet ought to be calculated to leflen the acrimony of the 
' humours, and to nourish and fupport the patient... For 


* Two thirgs chiefly’ operate to. prevent the benefits which 


would arife from failing, ‘The one is, that phyficians feldom ory 
der it till the difeafe is too far advanced ; and the other is, that 
they feldom order a voyage of .a fufficient length. A ‘patient’ 


may receive no -benefit by crofling the channel, who, ‘fhould he 
crofs the Atlantic, might be completely cured. Indeed we have 
reafon to believe, that a voyage ci this kind, if taken in due 
time, would feldom fail to cure a confumption. | 


+ Though I do not remember tovhave feen one inflance of a: 
genuine confumption of the lungs cured by medicine, yet] have) 
known a Weft-lndia voyage work wonders in ‘that. dreadful. 


diforder. 4 
¢ this- 


/ 
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this purpole he mutt keep chiefly. to the ufe of vege- 
tables and milk. Milk alone is of more value in this 
‘difeafe than the whole materia medica, , 

Affes’ milk is commonly reckoned preferable to any, 
other ; but it cannot always be obtained ; befides, it is 
" generally taken in a very, fmall quantity ; whereas, to 
produce any effects, it ouglt to make a cbulideraule 
part of the patient’s diet. “It is hard! ly to be expected, 
‘that a gill or two of alles’? milk, drank in the tpace of 
twenty-four hours, fhould be able to produce any confi- 
derable change in the humours of an adult ; and when 
people do not perceive its effects foon, they. lole hope, 
and fo leave it off, Hence it happens, that this medi. 
- cine, however valuable, very feldom per rforms a cure, | 
The reafon is obvious ; it is commonly ufed too late, 
is taken in too {mall quantities, a and is not by per- 
fifted in, : 

1 have known very extraordinary fleets from affes’ 
milk in obftinate coughs, which threatened a conlump, 
tion of the lungs; and do verily believe, if ufed at this 
period, that-it would feldom fails but if it be delayed 

till an ulcer is formed, which is generally the cafe, how 
can it-be expected to fucceed ? 

Affes? milk ought to be drank, if poffible, in its na- 
tural warmth, and, by a grown perfon, i in the quantity 
of half an Englith pint at atime. Inftead of taking. 
this quanuty night and morning only, the patient ought 
to take it four times, or, at leaft thrice a-day, and ta eat 
a lictle light bread along with it, lo. as to make it a kind 
of meal. 

Ifthe milk fhould happen to purge, it may be mixed 
‘with old conferve of rofes. When that cannot be ob- 
tained, the powder of crabs’ claws may be ufed in its 


an ftead. Affes’ mill is ufually ordered to be drank 


warm in bed; but as it generally throws the patient into 
a fweat when taken in this way, it would perhaps be 
better to give it after he rifes. 

‘Some extraordinary-cures in confumptive cafes have 
been performed by women’s milk. Could this be ob- 
tained in fuflicient quantity, we would recommend it in 
preference toany other, It is better if the a a 
, uc 
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fuck it from the breaft, than to drink it afterwards. T 
Knew a man who was reduced to fuch a degree of weak- 
neis in a confumption, as not to beable to turn himfelf 
in bed. His wife was at that time giving fuck, andthe 
child happening to die, he fucked her breafts, not with a 
View to reap any advantage from the milk, but to make 
her caly. Finding himfelf, however, greatly benefited 
by it, he continued to fuck her till he became perfectly 
well, and is at prefent a {trong and healthy man. 
' ~ Some prefer butter-milk to any other, and it is indeed 
a very valuable medicine, if the ftomach be able to bear 
-It. It does not agree with every perfon at firft; and is 
therefore often laid afide without a fufficient trial. — Ie 
thould at firft be taken fparingly, and the quantity gra- 
Cually increafed, until it comes to be almoft the fele 
food. Tnever koew it fucceed, unlefs where the patient- 
almoft lived upon it. . ' 
__ Cows’ milk is moft readily obtained of any, and 
thongh it be not fo eafily digefted as that of affes or 
mares, it may be rendered lighter, by adding to it an 
equal quantity cf barley-water, or allowing it to ftand 
for fome hours, and afterwards taking off the cream. 
4tit thould, notwithftanding, prove heavy on the fto- 
miach, a {mall quantity of brandy or rum, with a little 
Jupar, may be added, which will render it both more 
hight and nourithing. * | 
It is not to be wondered, that milk fhould for fome 
time difagree with a ftomach that has not been accufs — 
tomed to digeft any thing but fleth and ftrong liquors, 
which is the cafe with many of-thofe who fall into con. 
fumptions. We do not, however, advife thofe who © 
have been accuftomed to animal food and ftrong liquors, 
to leave them off all at once. This might be dangerous. — 
it will be neceflary for fuch to eata little once a-day of 
the flefh of fome young animal, or rather to ufe the 
broth made of chickens, veal, lamb, or fuch like. They 
ought likewile to drink a little wine.made into negus, 


™ In Ruffia, itis common for confumptive perfons to migrate into 
Tartary, where by living wholely on a fermented preparation of mare’s 
milk termed doumi/s, they every generally recover even trom the laft .. 
flages of this difeale, , Yay lel: 3 
. or 
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or diluted with twice or thrice its quantity of wats 
and to make it gradually weaker till they can leave it 
off altogether. ) if 

Thele muft be ued only as preparatives to a diet 
confifting chiefly of mik and vegetables, which the 
fooner the patient can be brought to bear, the better. 
Rice and milk, or barley and milk, boiled with a little 
fugar, is very proper food. Ripe fruits, roafted, baked, 
or boil:d, are likewife proper, as goofe or currant- 
berry tarts, apples. roafted, or boiled in milk, &c. The 
jellies, conferves, and preferves, &c. of ripe fubacid 
fruits, ought to be eaten plentifully, as the jelly of cur- 
rants, conlerve of rofes, preferved plums, cherries, &c. 

_ Wholefomie air, proper exercife,and a diet confitt- 
ing chiefly of thefe and other vegetables, with milk, is 
the only courfe that can be.depended on in a begin- 
ning confumption. If the patient has ftrength and 
fufficient refolution to perfift in this courfe, he will 
feldom. be difappointed of a cure. | 
' In a populous town in England*, where confump- 
tions are very common, I have frequently feen con. 
fumptive patients, who had been fent to the country 
with orders to ride and live upon milk and vegetables, 
return in afew months quite plump, and free from any 
_ complaint, This indeed was. not always the cafe, efpe- 
cially when the difeafe was hereditary, or far advanced; 
butitwas the only method in which fuccefs was to be ex- 
pected: where it failed, I never knew medicine fucceed. 
If the patient’s {trengeth and Ipirits flag, be mut be 
fupported by itrong broths, jellies, and fuch like. ,Some 
recommend thell-filh in this diforder, and with fome 
_reafon, as they are novrifhing and reftorative +. All the 
food and drink ought, however, to be taken in {mall 
quantities, left an overcharge of frefh chyle fhould op- 
prefs the lungs, and too much accelerate}the circulation 
of the blood. | ; | | 


_ * Sheffield. . 
T [have often known perfons of a confumptive habit, where 
the fymploms were not’ violent, reap great benefit from the ufe of 
eyllers. They generally ate them raw, and drank the juice along 
with them. . po 
Hak ey 
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. The patient’s mind ought to bekept as ealy and cheers 
ful as poffible, Confumptions are often océafioned, 
and always aggravated, by a melancholy caft of mind; 
for which reafon mufic, chverful company, and every 
thing that infpires mirth, are highly beneficial. The 
patient ought feldom to be lft alone, as brooding over 
his calamities is fure to render him worfe. 
MEDICINE,——Though the cure of this difeafe 
depends chiefly upon regimen and the patient’s own 
endeavours, yet we fhall mintion a few things which 
may be of fervice in relieving fome of the more violent 
fymptoms. | te 
In the firft ftage of a confumption, the cough may 
fometimes be appeafed.by bleeding ; and the expecto- 
ration may be promoted by the following medicines =: 
Take freth quills, gam ammoniac, add powdered car- 
damum feeds, of eacha quarter of an ounce ; beat them’ 
together in a mortar, and if the mafs prove too hard 
for pills, a little of any kind of fyrup may be added to 
it. This may be formed into pills of a moderate fize, 
and four or five of them taken twice or thrice a day 3. 
according as the patient’s {tomach will bear them. 
The lac ammoniacum, or milk of gum-ammoniac, a$ 
it is called, is likewife a proper medicine in this {lage 
of the difeafe. It may be uled as direéted in the 
-pleurify. : at ) 
A mixture made of equal parts of lemon-juice, fine 
honey, and fyrup of poppies, may likewile be ufed: 
Four ounces of each of thefe may be fimmered toge- 
ther in a fauce-pan, over a gentile fire, and a table. 
poontul of it taken at any time when the cough is 
‘roublefome. Pot 
It is common in this ftage of the difeafe to load the 
ratient’s ftomach with oily and balfamic medicines. 
Thefe, inftead of temoving the caufe of the cifeafe, 
tend rather to increafe it by heating the blood, while 
they pall the appetite, relax the folids, and prove every. 
way hurtful to the patient. Whatever is ufed for re+ 
moving the cough, befides riding and other proper re- 
gimen, ought to be medicines of a-fharp and cleanfing 
mature; as oxymel, fyrup of lemon, &c. Meese 
| , Acids 
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Acids feem to have peculiarly’ good effets in this 
difeafe ; they. both tend to quench the patient’s thirft 
and to cool the blood. The vegetable acids, as apples 

_ Oranges, lemons, &c. appear to be the moft proper. I 
have known patients fuck the juice of feveral lemons 
every day with manifeft advantaze, and would for this’ 
reafon recommend acid vegetables to be taken in-as 
great quantity as the ftomach wil bear them. 

For the patient’s drink, we would recommend ins 
fufions of the bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the lefler 
centaury, camomile flowers, cr water trefoil. *  Thefe: 
infufions may be drarik at pleafure. They ftrengthen 

_ the f{tomach, promote digeftion, and at the fame time 
aniwer all the purpotes of dilution, and quench thirft 

much better than things that are lufcious or {weet. But 

if the patient ipit blood, he cught. to ule, for his or- 

dinary drink, infufions or decoétions of the vulnerary 

roots, plants, &c. + : seeper 
( There are many other mucilaginous plants and feeds, 

_ o! a healing and agglutinating nature, from which de-— 
coctions. or iniufions may be prepared with the fame 
Intention; ac the orches, the quince-feed, coltstoot, 
linfeed, farfaparilia, &c. It isnot neceflary to mention 
the different ways, in which thefe may be. prepared. 

‘Simple infufion or boiling is all that is neceflary, and 
the dofe may be at difcretion, a 
The conferve of rofes is here peculiarly proper. It 
may either be put into the decodtion above prefcribed, 
or eaten by itfelf. No benefit is to be expetted from 
trifling dofes of this medicine. Imever knew it of 
any fervice, unlefs where three or four ounces at 
leatt were ufed daily for a confiderable time. In this 
way I have feen it produce very happy effects, and 
would recommend it wherever there isa difcharge of 

blood from the lungs. } 
. When the fpitting up of crofs matter, oppreffion of 

Ahe breaft, and the hectic fymptoms, thew that an impoft. 
hume is formed in the lungs, we would recommend the 


5 e ° ° : * t 
* The decoction of the lichen Iflandicus may be ufed with grea 
advyantave as a drink, it’s bitternefs flrengthens the &comach, while 


the mucilage it contains, renders it highly nutritious... A. P.B. 
, + See Appcrdix, Yulzerary Decoclisn. 
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Peruvian bark, that being the only drug which has any 
chance to counteraét the general tendency which the 
humours then have to putrefaction. - 

An ounce of the bark in powder may be divided into 
eighteen or twenty dofes, of which ore may be taken 
every thtee hours through the day, in a little fyrup, or 
acup of horehound tea. | 

If the bark fhould happen to purge, it may be made 
into an electuary, with the conferve of rofes, thus: 
Take old conferve of rofes, a quarter of a pound ; Pe- 
ruvian bark, a quarter of an ounce; fyrup of orange or’ 
Jemon, as much as will make it of the confiftence. of 
honey. This quantity will ferve the patient four or 
five days, and may be repeated as there is occafion. 

Such as cannot take the bark in fubftance, may in- 
fufe it in cold water. ‘This feemsto be the beft men- 
firuum for extraéting the virtues of that drug. Halfan 
ounce of bark in powder may be infufed for twenty-four 
hours in half an Englifh pint of water. Afterwards, 
let it be paffed through a fine ftrainer, and an ordinary 
tea-cupful of it taken three or four times a-day. 

We would not recommend the bark while there are 
any fymptoms of an‘inflammation of the breat; but 
when it is certainly known that matter is collecting 
_there, itis one of the beft medicines which can be ufed, 
Few patients, indeed, have refolution enough to give 
the bark a fair trial at this period of the difeafe, other- 
wife we have reafon to believe that fome benefit might 
be reaped from it. | : 

When it is evident that there is an impofthume in 
the breaft, and the matter can neither be fpit up nor car- 
ried off by abforption, the patient muft endeavour to 
make it break inwardly, by drawing in the fteams of ~ 
warinwater or vinegar with his breath, coughing, laugh- 
Ing, or bawling aloud, &c. When it happens to burft 
within the lungs, the matter may be difcharged by the 
mouth. Sometimes indeed, the burfting of the vomica 
occafions immediate death, by fuffocating the patient. 
When the quantity of matter is great, and the patient’s 
itrength exhaufted, this is commonly the cafe. Art any 
rate, the patient is ready to fall intoa fwoon, ant- 
Should have yolatile falts cr fpirits held to his nofe. ‘ 
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ifthe matter difcharged be thick, and the cough and 
breathing become eafier, there may be fome hopes of a 
cure. The diet at this time ought to be light, but re- 
ftorative, as chicken broths, fago-gruel, rice-milk, &c. 
the drink, butter-milk or whey, fweetened with honey. 
This is likewife a proper time for ufing the Peruvian 
bark, which may be taken as direéted above. | 

Ifthe vomica or impofthume fhould difcharge itfelf 
into the cavity of the breatt, between the pleura and the 
lungs, there is no way of getting the matter out, but by 
an incifion, as has already been obferved. As this ope- 
ration mult always be performed by a furgeon, it is not 
neceflary’ here to defcribe it. We thall only add, that 
_ itis not fo dreadful as people are apt to imagine, and 

that it is the only chance the patient in this cafe has for 
his life. : . 


“A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION, is a wafting or =~ 
decay of the whole body, without any confiderable de- 
gtee of fever, cough, or difficulty of breathing. It 
4s attended with indigeftion, weaknefs, want of ape 
petite, &c. : 

Thofe who are of a fretful temper, who indulge im 
Apirituous liquors, or who breathe an unwholefome air, 
are moft liable to this difeafe. | 

We would chiefly recommend, for the cure of a ner- 
vous confumption,a light and nourifhing diet, plenty of 
exercife in a free open air, and the ufe of fuch bitters 
as brace and ftrengthen the ftomach ; as the Peruvian. 
bark, gentian-root, camomile, horehound, &c. Thefe 
may beinfufed in water or wine, and a glafs of it drank 
frequently. } 

It will greatly affift the digeftion, and. promote the 
eure of this difeafe, to take twice a-day, twenty or thirty 
drops of the elixir of vitriol in a glafs of wine or water. 
_ The chalybeate wine is likewife an excellent medicine 
in this cafe. It {trengthens the folids, and powerfully 
aliifts Nature in the preparation of gaod blood *: | 

Agreeable amufements, cheerful company,and riding — 


 ® See Appendix,. Chalybeate Wine 


 ? 
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about, are however preferable to all medicines in this 
‘difeafe. For which reafon, when the patient can afford 
‘it, we would recommend a long journey of pleafure, as 
‘the moft likely means to reftore his health. 

What is called a /ymptomatic confumption, cannot be 
‘cured without fir&t removing the difeafe by which it is 
occafioned. ‘Thus when a confumption proceeds from 
‘the fcrophula, or king’s evil, from the fcurvy, the 
~afthina, the venereal difeafe, &c. a due attention mutt 
‘be paid to the malady from whence it arifes, and the 
“regimen and medicine directed accordingly. 

When exceffive evacuations of any kind occafion a 
confumption, they muft not only be reftrained, but the 
patient’s ftrength muft be reftored by gentle exercife, 
-nourifhing diet, and generous cordials. Young and de- 
- licate mothers often fall into confumptions, py giving 
fuck too long. As foomas they perceive their ftrength 
‘and’ appetite begin to fail, they ought immediately to 
wean the child, or provide another nurfe, otherwife 
they cannot expect a cure. : 3 
_ Beforewe quit this fubject, we would earneftly recom- 
mend it toall, as they with to avoid confumptions, 
to take as much exercife without doors as they can, to 
avoid unwholefome air, and to ftudy febriety. Con- 
{umptions owe their prefent increafe not a little to the 
fafhion of fitting up late, eating hot fuppers, and {pend- 
ing every evening over a bowl of punch or other ftrong 
liquors. Thefe liquors, when too freely ufed; not only 
hurt the digeftion, and fpoil the appetite, but heat 
and inflame the blood, and fet the whole conftitution 
-on fire. : te YAEL ‘vives . 

At the beginning of this chapter I inferted an obler- 
‘vation of Dr. ARBUTHNOT’s, that in his time, con- 
‘fumptions made up above one-tenth part of the bills of 
mortality in and about London. I alfo exprefled my 
fear that the proportion was now greater, though I had — 
‘not made the calculation. My reafon for thinking fo is, 
that the education of young people becomes every day 
more effeminate, and that an effeminate education 
produces a delicacy of habit, which paves the way to 
confumption, As all the other caufes ofa declineoperated 
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with as much force about fifty years ago as they do now, 
- the increafe in the number of viGtims can only be af- 
cribed to the enervating change which has taken place 
in the phyfical treatment of children. The feeds of 
_difeafe are fown, as it were, in the cradle, and the 
fountain of life is poifonedin its fource. —S_ ey? 
In tracing the various caufes of confumptions, I en- 

tered into minuter details, to put people more upon 
their guard, as the difeafe when deeply feated feldom 
admits of a cure. Not but thereare plenty of perfons in 
London, who confidently undertake to perform cures 
in the moft hopelefs {tages of the complaint, thangh — 
phyficians have not been fo happy as to find out the art, 
Perhaps the only art which the others have difcovered, 
or which they have ever ftudied, is the art of impu- 
dence and deception. Nd Winns 

- An ignorant man advertifes a fyrup for the cure of 
confumptions. The people fwallow it; and. the man 
gets a fortune, though he never cureda confumption in — 
his life. Indeed, there is no occafion for the quack to 
cure any difeafe. The patient imagines he feels relief, 
and that anfwers the quack’s purpofe as much as if he 
really did. Even if he feels no relief, he will fay that 
he does. No man will fuffer his underftanding to be 
_ impeached for having applied to a quack, when he can 
fo eafily get rid of the laugh by pretending to have 
- experienced great benefit from the medicine. 
But to return to my former argument; as confump- 
tions feldom admit ofacure, the utmoft care fhould be 
exerted to avoid them. The beft general cautionI can ~ 
give, is to guard again{t catching cold, the fruitful moe 
ther of confumptions, and of many other diforders, 
How this is to be done, will be more fully explained . 
_when I come to treat of calds and coughs, the bane of 
this ifland, and the fource of numberlefs difeafes, efpe- 
_ cially among the young, gay, and thoughtlefs part of 
the community, who have no fear of any ill until it 
overtakes them, when it is generally too late to preven 
the fatal confequences, | pith ‘ 
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' On.the means of preventing Pulmonary Confumptian. 
‘Human beings are fo conftituted that they can exift 
but fora very fhort period of time without inhaling a 
frefh portion of atmofpheric air. The uninterrupted re- 
petition of this procefs, which is abfolutely requifite for 
the fupport of life, implies a perpetual ftate of aéti- 
vity in the organs by means of which it is-carried on. 
This alternate ftate of dilatation. and contraétion of the 
lungs neceflarily forms a great impediment to the cure. 
of any wound or ulceration takiug place in their fub- 
fiance, by the fame procefs employed by Nature to 
hea) injurtes.in. other parts of the living body which 
admit of a temporary ftate of quietude and repofe. The 
flighteft degree of difeafed ation occurring in an organ fo 
effentially important.to the maintenance of exiftence is 
fufficient to create alarm, which our melancholy expe- 
rience of the inefficacy of the art of medicine to remove 
chronic affeGtions of the organs of refpiration has. 
no tendency to diminifh, A fingle opportuniry of 
infpecting the fate of the lungs of a perfon dead: of 
_ pulmonary confumption,. might, I have frequently. 
thought, fuffice to correct. the pretenfions of thofe who 
propole to cure this difeafe after it is: confirmed, by the 
adminutration of medicine. But the impracticability of — 
a cure ought to render us proportionably more attentive- 
to the means of prevention, from which much may 
be expected, provided they are employed at a fufficientl ¥. 
early period, oe ; 
_ Pulmonary confumptiou. may be divided into: two. 
kinds, which it is of importance even in a prophy-. 
lactic point of view to. difcriminate from each: other. 
-—The lungs maybe injured by ablow, or, pierced 
by a,wound., Inflammation may take place in 
them from over-exertion, in confequence of. the ftop. 
page 0) fome cuftomary evacuation, or from.expofure — 
to cold, giving rife to pleurify or peripneumony ; and 
thele difeafes may terminate in confumption in perfons 
: who 
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who have no ‘natural predifpofition to that complaint. 
This fpecies of the difeafe may be termed fymptomatic, 
and. occafionally admits of being cured, by removing 
- the caufe from whenceit originated. Sometimes when 
an abfcefs has formed in the lungs, which is termed a 
vomica, and produces all the fymptoms of phthitis, it will 
at length break either internally, when the matter is 
coughed up, or point externally, and admit ef being 
opened ; after its conterits are evacuated, it will heal up, 
and the patient completely recover. 

The other f{pecies of confumption may be denomi- 
mated hereditary. as being derived either from a parent, 
or occafionally from fome more diftant relative. As we 
perceive children to refemble their parents in the 
features of their face, and in the difpofition of their 
minds, fo there can, be no doubt but they alfo re- 
femble them in the internal organization of the body, 
on the peculiar ftru@ture of which, a predifpofition 
to future difeafe muft neceffarily depend. And that 
children are in fact liable to the difeafes of their parents, 
ave have manifold and decifive proofs. How frequently 
do we fee a perfon at a certain time of life become fo 
like what a father was at the fame period, that he feems 
to fill the identical place in fociety thatthe formeroccu- 

pied. In like manmer, at certain periods of life, do chil- 
, dren become liable to the difeafes of their parents, and 
confumption, gout, er dropfy make their appearance, 
the germs of which muift have lain in the fy{tem from the 
earlteft period of exiftence, although they did not dif- 
clofe themfelves till their due feafon. And not oniy 
do we fee that children are peculiarly prone to. thé dil- 
eafes of that parent to whom they bear the greate{t per- 
fonal fimilarity, but as we occafionaily perceivethereiem- 
blance of {ome more remote anceftor break out, as it~ 
were, in a family, fo we fhall find the conftituiion and 
difeafes of that child differ from thofe of its immediate 
parents, and partake rather of the nature of the 
progenitor whom it moft refembles. Be 
. Thefe circumftances are thus particularly noted, — 
decaufe it is only in cafes where the predifpolition to 
| N 3 7 this 
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to this difeafe is fufpeéted at a very early period of life, 
that the means of prevention can be employed with any 
feafonable profpe€t of fuccefs. For the fame reafon . 
alfo Tam defirous of attracting the attention to a point 
of fimilarity between parents and children which has 
not hitherto been fufficiently attended to. The form 
and ftructure of the nails of both extremities affords 
an excellent criterion to enable ts to judge which of the 
parents the offspring moft refembles in conftitution. 1 
have known the peculiar ftru€ture of a toe-nail mark 
certain individuals of a family for feveral fuccefflive 
generations. Although thefe parts of the human body 
do not make their appearance earlier than about the 
fixth month of the foetal age, they indicate very decidedly 
the predominant influence of the parent whom the 
child moft refembles in conftitution. It is alfo a 


~ Curious faé that the horns of animals, which often do 


Hot appear till feveral months after birth, afford the 
beft criterion for diftinguifhing the peculiar breed ‘Ory 
race, to thofe who are converfant with fuch fubjeéts. 
But certain peculiarities in the ftru€ture of the nails 
afford alfo a ftrong indication of the propenfity to 
phthifis. In forming an opinion concerning the proba- 
‘ble future occurrenceof this difeafe, thenailsoughtalways 
to be carefully examined and compared with thofe of the 
parents. If thele parts of the body are large, of anoblong 
fhipe, of a fmoothtexture, and a pink eplour, curlingover 
the tipsof the fingers, the laft joint of which is commonly 
fomewhat enlarged, there is much reafon to fulpe@a * 
phthificaltendency. If, moreover, we find a flender con- 
formation of the body, fine fkin and hair, a thrill voice 
eafily rendered hoarfe,. hollownefs of the temples, found 
teeth, and an expanded pupil of the eye, there is little — 
doubtburaperfonfoconftituted will at fome future period 
of life become the vi¢tim of pulmonary confumption. 
The aggregate of thefe appearances conftitute what 
is termed delicacy of conftitution. This habit of body © 
is frequently accompanied by fuperior powers of mind. 
Individuals indeed who feem almoft to approach the 
perfection of our fpecies are peculiarly marked as the 
Ah | | , Bik victims 
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victims of pulmonary confumptions. This fa& not 
only furnifhes a {trong motive for endeavouring to pre- 
vent the firft attack of affections of the lungs, butaffords 
alfofome grounds to encourage the expectationof fuccels. » 
Soundnefs of tecth, a marked concomitant of rhe phthi- 
fical habit, is commonly confidered as one of the {ureit 
figns of a found conftitution. A variety of examples 
might alfo be adduced of perfons, who, after having » 
fubdued by regimen and medicine, phthifical fymptoms 
with which they were threatened in their youth, have 
protracted exiftence to a very advanced period of life.” 
As the propenfity to this difeafe muft neceflarily be the 
refult of a certain combination of habits continued per- 
haps from one generation to another, combined with 
the peculiar circumftances in’ which the individual is 
placed ; it is reafonable to fuppofe that, by changing 
the former, and counteracting the latter, the general: 
conftitution might be changed. a aes 
Pulmonary confumption is a difeafe almoft peculiar: 
te a certain zone of northern latitude, in which the 
Britith Ifles are included. _A little farther to the north: 
or to the fouth, the ravages of thefe complaints are: 
‘ comparatively trifling. The only natural caufe to which 
this can with propriety be attributed is the fluctuation of. 
our atmofpheric temperature between the confines of. 
heat and cold. The encreafed frequency of pulmonic: 
complaints which has accompanied the more general dif- 
fufion of wealth, and confequent habits of luxurious 
living in this country, affords, I think, fufhicient proof 
that tender and indulgent ¢reatment are not the beft 
means of obviating them. What are the clafles of man- 
kind moft fufceptible of, and moft injured by the impref- 
fions of heat and cold? Precifely thofe who are lealt, 
expofed to their influence.- Sedentary artificers, who 
neceflarily pafs their days in clofe and heated chambers, 
are fwept off in uncountable numbers by pulmonary 
confumption; while failors, ploughmen, butehers, and 
all perfons whofe occupations lead them to be much in 
the open air, enjoy a comparative immunity from the 
attack of this difeafe. Among the native saan ae 
N4 ot - 
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of America, Door Ruth informs us, that pulmonary 
comlumption is unknown; but in proportion as they 
adopt the arts and manners of civilized life, do they 
become liable to the fatal influence of this complaint. 
When a wealthy parent fees a delicate child fthiver 
at the frefhnefs of the breeze, a natural propenfity leads 
him to avert this unpleafant feeling by the megns he © 
can moft readily command, clofe apartments, and warm — 
clothing. But he thus augments that very delicacy of 
conftitution he fhould endeavour to counteraé, » The 
variations of atmofpheric temperature are moftt fenfibly 
felt by thofe who are cafed in the thickeft clothing ; as. 
plants reared in the hot-houfe are leaft able to bear the 
blatts of winter. . Contraft the leaden-coloured vilage, 
and the chilblained toes and fingers of the puny 
{choolboy, fhivering and crawling along the ftreet in a 
winter’s day, with the appearance of the country lad 
of equal years employed all day in following the piough, 
the furface of his body, in place of being chilled by 
the cold, is roufed to a ftate of active inflan:mation, hig 
countenance glows with the genuine hue of health, and 
his wholeframe befpeaks elafticity and vigour. Rigi. 
Surely from this example we might be taught the 


moft effectual method of ayerting delicacy of conftitu. 


/ 


tion, being careful to modify the means according to 
the object we have to operate upon. Let the child 
whofe wealth can command, and whole fut e exiftence 
isof fufficient importance to juluty fuch attention, refide 
in a part of the country where the foils chalk or limes 
ftone, and the air pure.” Let him be abroad all day, and 
during every kind of weather, provided he i: employed. 
in active exercife ; let him be guarded againft fuddenly 
approaching, or fitting much over the: fire even in 
winter. Let the habit of retiring early to bed and 
leaving it early in the morning be itrictiy enforced. 
Let bim wear no more clothes than are requilite to 
guard againit cold; and plunge into the fea, ora river 
for a moment, daily, during the three warmeft months 
of jummer., The phthifical habits is in general attended 
by a precocity of intelle&t: which it is of more import~ 
ance to check than to encourage. In fuch inftances 
| the 
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the improvement of the mind fhould be contidered asa 
iecondary object, and may well be poftponed till a cer- 
_-tain fhare of robuftnefs of coniftitution has been enfured. 
This kind of corporeal education is obvioufly i incompa~ 
tible with the ufual difcipline of fchools whether pri- 
vate or public, and can only be advifeable where the 
importance of the object juftifies the various facrifices 
that mu{t be made in order to attain it. ; 

I very recently had occafion to fee the fuccels of this 
plan completely exemplified. Every pofiible attention 
was paid to the health of a delicate child by its 
‘anxious parents, He lived in fpacious apartments. in 
an open and airy part of i.ondon; was carried abroad. 
feveral times every day that it did not rains; and the 
diet was Saestiaclss with every attention to ‘propriety. : 
Notwithitanding all this care the flefh of this child 
_was flabby, he was averfe to exercife, the belly 
became prominent, and the glands on each fide of the 
neck were very confiderably enlarged. In this flate the 
child was removed the beginning of laft fummer to a 
dry and healthy fituation in the neighbourhood of the 
fea. There it ran about and bathed along with other 
children of a fimilar age. No particular attention was 
paid to drefs or diet. In the courfe of a few months: 
the tumid abdomen fubfided, the {well ings of the neck 
difappeared, the flefh became firm, and this child, whofe 
life had been defpaired of, and was fent from homie as 
on a forlorn hope, returned vigerons, active, and 
| healthy.: | 

But precautions again{t this infidious difeafeare pairety 
had recourfe to at fo early a period of life. The buoyant 
jpiritsand active propenfities of its deftined viclimsrarely 
excite fufpicion either in themfelves or their friends of 
the ‘approaching mifchief. — As the age of puberty ap- 
proaches, other indicatione of thepropenfi tytophchifis are. 
developed. The narrow and elongated form of the cheft 
becomes more apparent, and is chiefly indicated by the 
prominence of the fhoulders, which ftand out from it 
on each fide fomewhat like wings. A broaddeep chef, 
the tranfverfe fe€tion of which approaches the dirales, 
affords the belt. criterion ofa enn and yigorous con- 
| "tae ; formation 
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formation of the body, not only in‘man but in all the 
Kinds of quadrupeds which are fubfervient to his wants. 

For the fupport of life it is neceffary that néarly one 
half of the blood fhould. circulate through the lungs in 
the fame time that the remainder pafles through the reft 
of the body. But if the lungs are prevented from 
expanding to their proper magnitude in conlequencee of 
being confined within the limits of a narrow thorax, 
their proper blood veflels muft be proportionally dimi- 
nifhed in number as well as in dimenfions, and on any 
fudden puth of blood, their coats, already over diftended, 
muft be prone to rupture. At this period of life too, 
thereis evidently aneffortofthe conflitutionendeavouring 
to expand eyery part to a ftate of full perfeGion. This 
is evinced ‘by frequent difcharges of blood from the 
nofe. The veficls of that part readily heal, but an ac- 
cident of the fame kind taking place from the lungs, 
hot unfrequently lays the foundation of confump- 
tion. | ; 

This temporary fulnefs of blood ought to be counter- 
acted, by ftri@ly adhering to a diet of the farinacea and 
ripe fruits. Animal food and fermented liquors ought 
to be rigidly prohibited.. Even milk often proves too, 
nutritious. Exercife “fhould be regular but gentle. 
Sudden and violent exertions are extremely hazardous. 
Riding on horfeback is preferable to any other kind of | 
geftation. Such efforts of the voice as are required in 
finging, of playing on any wind inftrument of mufic, 
frequently produce’difcharges of blood from the lungs; 
but the practice of reading cr reciting for fome time 
together ina moderate tone of voice, tendsto {trengthen - 
thefe organs, and to ciminifh the danger of pulmonary 
hemorrhige from any fudden exertion. . a 
_ During the circulation of the bloodthrough thelurigs,, “T7, 
a principle neceflary to the fupport of life is abforbed 
from the air; andvarious matters, the longercontinuance 
of which in the| body would be noxious, are alfo dif- 
charged in the form of vapour or gas. That there is _ 
befides no inconfiderable quantity of aqueous fluid 
fecreted and difcharged from the lungs, every perfon’ 

miuit be convinced, who has attended to the depofition 
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_ of watery particles that takes place from the breath 
in a frof%y day. Of the whole quantity of perfpirable 
matter difcharged from the furface of the body in any 
given portion of time, that exhaled from the turface of 
the lungs may be eftimated as amounting to one third. 


The fkin and the lungs being both fecreting furfaces, | 


-muftalfo be confidered as organsmutually compenfating 
or balancing each other. Ifthe fkin be fuddenly chilled, 
a larger fhare of perfpirable matter will endeavour to 
efcape by the lungs, as being an internal, and therefore 


a warmer furface. It is not furprifing that this effort 


fhould in a delicate organ be productive of derangement 
and difeafe, and accordingly we daily hear people dating 
their firft attack of pulmonary complaints from fitting 
inacold place after having been overheated, from 
being thorqughly foaked with rain, or from bathing 
in animproper ftate of the fy{tem. 

The purpofe of thefe obfervationsis to enforce the pro- 
priety of maintaining cutaneous perfpiration, and endea- 
youring to render the furface of the body lefs fufceptible 
ofatmofpheric variations. Inperfonsofa phthifical babit 
the fkin is in general either dry or clammy, both of 
which conditions betoken deficient perfpiration. ‘The 
moft effeétual means of removing this morbid ftate of 


8 


the furface of the body is the fedulous ufe of cutaneous. . 
friction. Why a practice on which the ancient phy- » 


- ficians placed fo much dependance not only for the 

cure of many difeafes, but in a pre-eminent manner for 
the prefervation of health, fhould have in modern times 
fallen fo completely into negleét, it is not perhaps ealy 
to account ; although at prefent nothing feems to be 
confidered as medicine except what is taken into the 


ftomach ; as if the due regulation of air and exercile. 


did not furnifh means of recovery, at leait as efficacious 
as drugs. | | 


Cutaneous friation is moft advantageoufly performed — 


by means of a flefh brufh. To be of any effential ule 
this inftrument ought to be of a much harder texture 
than thofe commonly offered for fale. The.moft fa- 
wourable feafon for this practice is not immediately on 
getting out of bed, There exifts a, fenfibility vie 

| 2. dkin 
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fkin at that time which renders the application of the 
bruih painful and unpleafant. After the cuflomary 
diurnal evacuation ef the bowels has taken place, the 
perfon fhould ftrip, and applying this inftrument to 
various parts of/ the body in fucceffion, commencing 
with the cheft, continve the friGion until an uni- 
verfal rednefs and glow takes place over the whole 
furface of the body. The temporary expofure of 
the naked body to the air of the chamber during 
this operation, accuftoms the fkin to a certain. variety 
of temperature, while any danger of taking cold, is 
completely obviated by the exercife, as a perion ought 
always, if his ftrength permit, to rub himfelf. Though 
fomewhat painful and irkfome at firft, this operation, 
like all the reft of our ative habits, gradually becomes 
pleafant, and at length neceflary, fo that a perfon ace 
éuftomed to it feels himflelf uncomfortable if he has 
omitted for a day his ufual exercife, 


From regularly perfevering for fome length of time 


in this practicel have obfervec avery obvious alteration 
produced in the texture of the fkin. It appears to ac- 
quire thicknefs, and to become mellow and pliable, a 
condition very different from that of perfons difpofed 
to phthifis, whofe {kin is commonly thin and harth. 
The mufcles alfo feem to derive firmnefs from this 
practice. ‘The brufh will alfo be found daily to remove 
no fmall quantity of furfuraceousmatter, which, whether 
it be in/piffated perfpiration adhering to the furface, or 
particles of decaying cuticle, is certainly better away, 
‘This practice alfo removes every kind of roughnefs and 
afperity from the furface of the fkin, which becomes 
beautifully fmooth and polifhed, fo that even as a cof- 


metic having no tendency to impair health, cutaneous — 
frictionmay be advantageoufly employed, After expO+ 


{ure to wet, to {trip and rub the furfage of the body 
till it glows is ungueftionably the beft means to prevent 
taking cold, i ate Ite 
_ Ido not prefume fo ftrenuoufly to recommend fric- 
tion of the fkin as a means of fapporting the healthy 
_attion of the external furface of the body, and of prop 
| moting 
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moting ciitaneous perfpiration, without having witneffed 
‘remarkable changes for the better produced in the con- 
ftitution by adopting and perfevering in this practice. 
Indeed [ am difpofed to attribute much of the benefit 
~ derived from exercife on horfeback, as well asthe good 

effects of a fea voyage towards a mild climate, to the 
encreafe of perfpiration produced by thefe modes of 
geftation. : | 

"Every perfon fafpicious of predifpofition to pulmo- 
navy confumption ought at all times, but elpecially in 
cold weather, to wear a quaniity of woolen clothing 
fufficient to obviate any approach to.the perception of 
chillinefs ; independently However of the actual pre- 
fence of obftinate hoarfenefs or cough, Iam difpofed to 
think that the requifite quantity of flannel is more 
advantageowfly worn over the ufual fhirt, than in 
immediate conta with the fin. . | 

The poffibility of communicating this difeafe by con- - 
tagion is a point thet has heen much agitated. As a 
meafure of precaution, the elicate ought to decide 
this queftion for themfelves in the affirmative. Ex. 
halation from the lungs is the mode by which inicc- 
tious difeafes are moft generally propagated ; and from 
analogy we might infer that air impregnated with the 
effluvia of thefe organs in a ftate of ulceration would 
have a tendency to excite difeafed action of a fimilar 
kind if received into the lungs of a perfon previoully 
difpofed to this complaint. I have feen more than one 
inftance of a hufband who appeared to have no pre-. 
vious difpofition to confumption, being affected with a — 
‘diftrefing cough, which continued to harafs him for. 
months while his wife was lingering under that difeafe. 
On one melancholy occafion I witneffed the fuccefiive 
deaths of three young ladies, two of whom, in my 
opinion, decidedly caught the difeafe in confequence 
of their fedulous attention during the progrefs of the in. 
difpofition, to her who was firft affected, who evidently 
was of a phthifical habit, which was not apparent in 
either of the others.. e at 
Lf the prefence of the fymptoms which have been _ 

ro already 
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already defcribed as characterizing this difeafe renders 


its exiltence no longer equivocal, the perfon fo affected 


ought without delay to migrate towards a warmer 
climate. Should circumftances render this expedient 


impracticable, the next belt plan a phthifical perion can 
adopt is to remove into a low and rather danyp. fitua- 
tron. The fatal event of pulmonary confumption is 


uniformly accelerated by refiding in an elevated 


region, There are even inftances on record of phthifis 
making its appearance in families, previoufly unaffected 


‘by it, on changing their place of refidence from a level 
toa hilly country. While on the contrary the inhabit. 


ants of extenfive diftricts in Lincolnfhire and in Effex 


enjoy a complete immunity from this difeafe. In Hole» 


land, pulmonary confumption is a difeafe of compara- 
tively rare occurrence. The fame fituaticns that pre- 


difpofe to ague are unfavourable tothe attack of phthifis, | 


as if thefe two ftates, of the conftitution were imcom- 
patible with each other.’ The phyficians of ancient 
Rome were accuftomed to fend their confumptive ‘pa- 


tients to the low and marfhy land of Egypt. Cicero 


the celebrated orator, who in his youth was threatened 
with confumption, as the hollow temples and fharp 
features of his remaining bufts abundantly teftify, trae 
velled into Egypt for the recovery of his health. In this 


‘country the choice offituation isnot fufficiently attended 


to; although every prattitioner of medicinemuft have 


‘remarked that even the foft breezes of Brumpton and 
Chelfea have benefited invalids who were’ injured by 
the keener air of Highgate and-Hampftead. 


In the incipient {tages of phthilfis pulmonalis the dry 
vomit taking in a morning fafting I have known oc- 
cafionally to be of ufe. Keeping up a copious difcharge 
from the furface of the cheft by the faviné ointment 
fubfequent to the application ofa bliftering plafter, 
fometimes appears to arreft the progrefs of the difeafe. 

When fymptoms of incipient phthifis have been ac- 
companied by tumors commencing at the clavicle and 
extending upwards towards the ear, | have feen much 


benefit from the adminiftration of. calomel combined . 


When - 


with iteel, ? 


we hes 
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- When recovery is difpaired of, a diet, confifting of 
butter-milk and the lighter farinacea, prolongs exiftence 
and mitigates the diftrefs of the cough more effectually 
than the ufe of opium.——From a medicine which of 
late years has been much extolled as diminifhing fre- 

quency of the pulfe (digitalis) 1 am forry to fay | have 
feen no permanent benefit produced in this difeafe; 
and notwithftanding the boafts of empyrici{m, a re- 
medy that will refolve tubercles or heal ulceration of 

the lungs, I believe, yet remains to be difcovered.’ 

| 4 a 3 ie 


CHAP. XIX. 
OF THE SLOW OR NERVOUS FEVER.. 


NERVOUS fevers have increafed greatly of late 
-“ years in this ifland, owing doubtlefsto our different 
manner of living, and the increafe of fedentary employ- 
ments; as chey commonly attack perfons of a weak re- 
-laxed habit, who neglect exercife, eat little folid food, 
ftudy hard, or indulge in fpirituous liquors. ) ; 
CAUSES.—Nervous fevers may be oceafioned by 
whatever depreflesthe(pirits, or impoverifhes the blood; | 
as grief; fear, anxiety, want of fleep, intenfe thought, 
~ living on poor watery diet, as unripe fruits, cucumbers, 
melons, mufhrooms, &c. They may likewife be occa- 
fioned by damp, confined, or unwholefome air. Hence 
“they are very common in rainy feafons, and prove molt 
fatal to thofe who live in dirty low houfes, crowded 
{treets, hofpitals, jails, or fuch like places. 
 Perfons whofe conftitutions have been broken by ex- 
ceflive venery, frequent falivations, too free an ule of 
purgative medicines, or any other exceflive evacuations, 
are moft liable to this difeafe. 2 ne EMS 
Keeping on wet clothes, lying on the damp ground, _ 
exceffive fatigue, and whatever obitructs the per pirar 


tion 
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tion or caufes a fpafmodic ftriGure of the folids, may 
dikewife occafion nervevs fevers. We fhall only. add, 
frequent and great iiegnlarities in diet... Too. gteat 
abftinence, as well as excefs is hurtful. Nothing tends 
fo much to preferve the body, in.a found ftate, as a re« 
gular diet ; nor can any thing contribute: more to.oc- 
cafion fevers of the worft kind, than its oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS.—Low  fpirits,, want of appetite, — 
weaknefs, wearinefs after motion, watchfulnels, deep — 
fighing and dejection of mind, are generally the fore- 
runners of this difeafe. Thefe are fucceeded by a quick 
low pulle, a dry tongue without any confiderable thirft, . 
chillnefs and flufhing in turns, &c. | 
_ After fome time the patient complains of a giddinefs 

and pain of the head, has.a naufea, with retchings and 
vomiting ; the pulfe is quick, and fometimes inter- 
mitting; the prine pale refembling dead {mall-beer, 
and the breathing is difficult, with oppreffion of the 
breaft, and flight alienations of mind. 

If;towardsthe ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, thé tongue 
becomes more moift, with a plentiful fpitting, a gentle 
purging, or a moifture upon the fkin ; or ifva fuppura- 
non happen in one or both ears, or large puftules break 
out about the lips and nofe, there is reafon to hope for 
a favourable crifis. Seat ae ie 

But, if there be an exceffive loofenefs or wafting fweats 
with frequent fainting ats; if the tongue when put out, 

trembles exceffively, and the extremisies feel cold, with 
_ a fluttering or flow creeping pulfe; if there.be a flarting 
of the tendons, an almoft total iofs of fight and hearing, 
and an involuntary difcharge by. ftool.and urine, :thereis 
great reafon to fear that. death is approaching, 

REGIMEN.-——It is very neceflary in this: difeafe 
to keép the patient cool and quiet. The leaft motion, 
_ Would fatigue him, and.will be apt to.occafion wearinefs, 
and even faintings. His mind ought not only.to be 
kept eafy, but foothed and conforted with the hopes of. 
a ipeedy recovery. Nothing is more hurtful in. low” 
fevers of this kind, than prefenting to the patient’sima-— 
gisation gloomy or frightful ideas. Thefe of seas | 
. ? oifem 
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often occafion nervous fevers, and it is not to be 
doubted but they will likewife ageravate them. | 
The patient muft not be kept toa low. His ftrength . 
and {pirits ought to be fupported by nourifhing diet and 
generous Cordials. For this purpole his gruel, panado, 
or whatever food he takes, mult be mixed with wine 
according asthe fymptoms may require. Pretty {trong 
wine-whey, or {mall negus fharpened with the juice of 
orange or leaion, will be proper for his ordinary. drink. 
Muftard- whey is likewife'a very proper drink in’ this 
fever, and maybe rendered an excellent cordial medicine 
by the addition of a proper quantity of white-wine *; 
Wine in this difeafe, if it could be obtained genuine, 
is: almoft. the only medicine that would be neceffary. 
Good wine p»ffeffes all the virtues of the cordial medi- 
cines, while itis free from any of their bad qualities. 
Ifay good wine; for however common this article of 
luxuty isnow-become, it is rarely to be obtained ge- 
nuine, efpecially by the poor; who are obliged to pur- 
—Chafeit in foal! quantities, | 
I have often feen patients in low nervous fevers where 
the pulfe:could hardly be felt; with a conftant dilizium, 
coldneis of the extremities, and almioft every other mor-_ 
tal fymptom, recover by ufing, in whey, gruel, and 
negus, a bottle or two of {trong wine every day. Good 
old found: claret is the beft, and may be made into 
hegus, or given by itfelf, as circumftances require. fA 
Ina werd, the great aim in this difeafe is to fupport 
the patient’s firength, by giving him’ frequently {mall _ 
quantities of the above, or other drinks of a warm and 
cordial nature. He is not, however, to be overheated 
either with liquor or clothes ; and bis food ought to be 
_dight, and given in-fmall quantities. ELAS Best 


rae * See Appendix, Mu/lard Whey, aa 
~t Where wine cannot be procured, I have witneffed equally bene-' 
ficial effects produced by drinking foend. porter or ale with a lemon - 
or orange fliced into it, and. rendered agrecable to the palate of the 
patient by the addition of moilt fugar. This beverage may be 
drunk ‘at pleafure, will be found to fupport ftrength as effectually, 
as wine, and is in general much relifhed by the fick. In its effect 
it appears to be nearly equivalent to yéall, which -has of late been 
_ ‘wauchextolled as a remedy in low fever. A. P. B. 
Se apa aladdin MEDICINE 
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» MEDICINE.——Where a naufeaj: loadjand: fiek- 
Nefs at {tomach, prevail at the’beginning of the fever, 
it will be neceflary.to give the patient a gentle:vdmit. 
Fifteen or twenty grains of ipecacuanha 'in fine:pow- 
der, or a few fpounfuls of the vomiting julep*, wilbge- 
nerally anfwer this purpofe very well. ‘Vhis may be.re- 
peated any time before the third or fourth day,| ifithe 
above fymproms continue. Vomits not only) cleanahe 
ftomach, but by the general fhock which they give,;:pro-. 
mote the perfpiration, and have many other: excellent 
effects in flow fevers, where there are no figns.of inflam- 
mation, and nature wants roufing. aqQued 
Such as dare not venture upon a vomit, «may clean 
the bowels by a fmalb dofe: of Turkey: rhubarb; .or: an 
_ infufion of fenna and manna, ryrsaid- sank? 
_. In all fevers, the great point is to regulate the fymp- 
~ toms, fo as to prevent them from going to either ex- 
treme, Thus, in fevers of the inflammatory kind, where 
~ the force of the circulation ‘is: too great, or: the blood 
' denfe, and the fibres too rigid, bleeding and other eva- 
cuations are neceflary. But in nervous fevers, where 
nature flags, where the blood is vapid and poor, and: the 
folids relaxed, the lancet muft be fpared; and wine, with 
other cordials, plentifally adminiftered.., fogiogde 
Itisthe moreneceflaryto caution people againit bleed- 
ing in this difeafe, as there is generally at the beginning 
an univerfal ftricturempon: the veflels,-and fometimes an 
oppreffion and difficulty of breathing, which fuggeft the 
idea of a plethora, or too great a quantity of:blood., 1 
have known even fome of the faculty deceived by their 
own feelings in- this refpect, fo far as to infift upon being 
bled, when it was evident from: the.confequences that 
thé operation was improper... 9 owl to ovo Molcoo 
Though bleeding is generally improper in this difeafe, 
yct bliftering ishighlynecefiary. Bliftering-plaftersmay 
be applied at all times of the fever with great advantage. 
Hf the patientis delirious he ought to be bliftered on the 
neck or head, and it will be the fafeft courfe; when the _ 
infenfibility continues, as foanas thedifcharge occafioned 
by one bliftering-plaiter abates, to apply another to fome 
eel * See Appendix, Vomiting Julep. | | 
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other: ‘part ‘of the body, and by that means. keep up a 
mestiineiat fucceflion of them till he be out of danger. 

Lbave-been more fenfible of the advantage of blifter- 
ing inthis, thanin any other difeafe.  Bliltering-plafters 
not only {timulate the folids to action, but likewffe oc- 
cafion a.continual difcharge, which may in fome mea- 
fure fupply'the want of critical evacuations, which fel- 
dom happen in this kind of fever. They are moft 
proper, however, either towards the beginning, or after. 
fome degree of ftupor has come on, in which laft cafe 
it will always ‘be proper to bliter the head. 

If the patient be coftive through the courfe of the dif- 
eafe, itcwill be neceflary to procure a ftool,-by giving 
himoevery other day a clyfter of milk and water, with a 
little fugar, to which may be added a {poonful of com- 


‘mon falt, if:the above doesnot operate: 


Should a violent loofenefs. come on, itmay’ be checked 


| by fmall quantities of Venice treacle, or giving the pa- 


tient for his: ordinary drink the white decoétion *, 
‘-Acmiliary eruption fometimes breaks out about the 
ninth ortenth day. As eruptionsare oftencritical, great 
earefhould be taken not to retard Nature’s operation in 
this. particular.. The eruption ought neither to be 


checked by bleeding nor other evacuations, nor pufhed 


out by a hot regimen; but the patient fhould be fup- 


- ported by gentle cordials, as wine-whey, {mall negus, 


fago-gruel with’a little wine in is, and fuch like. He 


-ought not to be kept too warm, yet a kindly breathing 
-{weat fhould by no means be checked, 

oThough bliftering and the-ufe of cordial liquors are | 
the'chief things to be depended on in this kind of fever ; 
“yet for thofe who may choofe to ufe them, we fhal 1H 
mention one or two of the forms of medicine which are 


* ey preferibed in it +. - 
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* See Appendix, White Decoétion. 


3 £45 When the patient is low, ten grains of Virginian fnake-root, 
‘ an the fame quantity of contrayerva root, with five grains of 
Ruffian caflor, allin fine powder, may be made into a bolus re 
‘alittle of the cordial confegtion or fyrup of faffron. One of the 

“may be taken every four or five hours. $ 
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»\In defperate cafes, where the hiccup and ftarting ‘of 


the tendons have already come on, we have fometimes, 
feen’ extraordinary effects from large dofes| of mutk 


frequently repeated. Mufk is doubtlefs. an antifpa!- 
modic, and may be given to the: quantity of a feruple. 


_ three or four times a day, or oftenerif neceflary.: Some- 
times it may he proper to add to the mufk.a few grains of 


camphire, and falt of hartfhorn, as thefle tendtopromote; 
perfpiration and the difeharge of urine. Thus, fifteen 
gtains of mufk, with three grains of camphire, and fix 
grains of falt of hartfhorn, may be made into a bolus 
witha little fyrup, and given.as above. | | 


If the fever fhould happen to intermit, which it fre- 
quently does towards the decline, or if the patient’s 


 ftrength thould be wafted with colliquative {weats, dc. 
it will be neceflary to give him the: Peruvian: bariss 


Half a drachm, or a whole drachm if the ftomach: will 
bear it, of the bark in fine powder, may be given four or 
five times a-day in a glafs of red: port or claret. Should 


the bark in fubftance not fitreafy on the ftomach, an 


ounce of it in powder may be infufed. in a bottle: of 
Lifbon or Rhenifh wine for two or three days, after- 
wards it. may be flrained, and a glafs of it taken fre- 


- quently *. 


Some give the bark in this and other fevers; where 
there are no fymptoms of inflammation, without any 


‘yegard to the remiflion or intermiffion of the fever. 
How far future obfervations may tend to eftabiifh this. 


practice, we will not pretend to fay 5, but we have rea- 


{on to believe, that the bark is a very univerfal febri- 


t: 


Take wild Valerian root in powder, one {cruple,. faffron and caffor 


each four grains. “Mix thele by rubbing them together im a 
‘mortar, and give one in a eup. of wine-whey, three or four times 


a day. 


with other cordials, in the fcllowing manner: Take ,an ounce of 


Peruvian bark, orange-peel. half an ounes, Virginian fnake-roo$s 


two drachms, faffron one drachm. Let-all of them be powdered, 


and infufed in an Englifh pint of the beft brandy for three or four 


days., Afterwards the liquor may be firained, and two tea-fpoon- 


fals.of it given three or four times a-day in a glafs of fmall wine ‘or 


negtis, 1 now generally adminifter Huxham’s Tincture. 
. y 


The following powder may be ufed-with the fame. intention :, 


* The bark may, likewile be very properly adminiftered, along 


fuge, 
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fage, and that it. may be adminiftered with advantage | 
iw’ moft fevers, where bleeding is not  neceflary, or 
where thereare no fymptoms of topical inflammation. . 

There is no fever that requires to be watched with 
more care and attention than this. Ifthe actions of the 
fyftem are net kept up by ftimulating applications, and 
-the patient’s ftrength fupported by cordial medicines 
and nqurifhing diet, he will fink under the difeafe; 
and it -frequently happens, that, when the attendants 
think him better, he is a€tually dying. , 

I wifh to infpire not only patients in this fever, but 
their phyficians alfo, with unceafing, unabated hope 
till chevery laftextremity. Thechanges forthe better are 
often as fudden, and unforefeen, as thole for the worfe. 
- The laft gafp alone fhould induce us to give over the 
patient... I have !eft a patient twenty times and more, 
little: expecting to fee him alive next day. Yet I did 
‘not lofe courage, but ordered a bottle, or perhaps two, 
of generous wine to be given in the courfe of twenty- 
four hours ; and that patient, to my great fatisfaction, 
recovered, and enjoyed health for many years after. 


/ 


| i UEP ACP Ho Ee 
\0) OF THE MALIGNANT, PUTRID, OR 
pat otra SPOTTED FEVER. 


| THs may be called the peftilential fever of Eu. 
é rope, as in many of its fymptoms it. bears a 
great refemblance to that dreadful difeafe the plague. 


- ‘Perfons of a lax habit, a melancholy difpofition, and 


thofe whofe vigour has been wafted by long failing, 
watching, hard labour, exceflive venery, frequent fa- 

livations, &c. are moft liable to it. .- 
CAUSES.—This fever: is occafioned by foul air, 
from a number of people being confined in a narrow 
‘place, not properly ventilated ; from putrid animal 
eau O03 and 
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and vegetable effluvia, &c. Hence it prevails in ¢amps, 
jails, hofpicals, and infirmaries, efpecially where fuch — 
- places are too much crowded, and cleanlinefs is neg- — 
leaded. | , te L279 

A clofe cenftitution of the air, with long rainy or 
fogey weather, likewife occafions putrid &vers. They 
often fucceed great inundations in low and marfhy coun- 
tries, efpecially when thefe are preceded or followed 
by a hot and fultry feafon. a ae Ns Mee 

Living too much upon animal food, without a pro- 
per mixture of vegetables, or eating fith or flefh that 
has been kept too long, are likewile apt to occafion 
this kind of fever. Hence failors on long voyages, 
and the inhabitants of befieged cities, are very often — 

-vifited with putrid fevers. Meteo ep acer eet ey 
Corn that has been greatly damaged by rainy fea- 
fons, or long keeping, and water which has become 
putrid by flagnation, &c. may hkewife occafion this 
fever. | saan 
Dead carcafles tainting the air, efpecially in hot fea- 
fons, are very apt to occafion putrid difeafes. Hence 
this kind of fever often prevails in countries which are 
the fcenes of war and bloodfhed. ‘This fhews the pro- 
priety of removing burying-grounds, flaughter-houfes, 
 @&c. to a proper diftance from great towns. ; 

Want of cleanlinefs is a very general caufe of putrid 
fevers. Hence they prevail amongft the poor inhabit- 
ants of large towns, who breath a confined unwhole- 
fome air, and neglect cleanlinefs. Such mechanics as 
carry on dirty employments, and are conftantly confined 

within doors, are likewife very liable to this difeafe. 

We fhall only add, that putrid malignant, or f{pot- 
ted fevers, are highly infeGious, and are therefore - 
often communicated by contagion. For which reafon 

all perfons ought to keep at a diftance from thofe af- 
fe&ted with fuch difeafes, unlefs their attendance 1s ab- 
folutely neceflary. : art te Ailes 

SYMPTOMS —The malignant fever is generally 
preceded by a remarkable weaknefs, or lols of ftrength, 
without any apparent eaufe. This isfometimes fo Bie 
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that.the_patient can fearce walk, or even fit upright, 
without being in danger of fainting away. His mind too 
is greatly dejected; he fighs, and is full of dreadful ap- 
prehenfions, = ea 

., There is.a naufea, and fometimes a vomiting of bile ; 
aviolent pain of the head, with a ftrong pulfation or 
throbbing of the temporal arteries ;. the eyes often ap- 
pear red and inflamed, with a pain at the bottom of the 
orbit; there isa noife in the ears, the breathing Its 
laborious, and often interrupted with a figh; the pa- 
tient complains of a pain about the region of the fto- 
mach, and in his back and loins ; his tongue is at firft | 
white, but afterwards it appears black and chaped; and 
his teeth are covered witha black cruft. He fometimes 
pafles worms both upwards and downwards, is affected 
with tremors or fhaking, and often becomes delirious. 

If blood be let, it appearsdiflolved, or witha very {mall 
degree of cohefion, and foon becomes putrid ; the ftools 
fmell extremely foetid, and are fometimes of a greenifh, 
black or reddifh caft. Spots ofa pale, purple, dun, or 
black colour, often appear upon the fkin, and fome- 
times there are violent hemorrhages or difcharges of 
blood from the mouth, eyes, nofe, &c. 

Putrid fevers may be diftinguifhed fromthe inflamma. 
tory; by the fmallnefs of the pulfe, the great dejection 
of mind, the diffolved {tate of the blood, the peteche 
or purple fpots, and the putrid {mell of the excrements. 
They may likewife be diftinguifhed from the low or ner- 
vous fever, by the heat and thirft being greater, the 
urine of a higher colour, and the lofs of {trength, dejec-_ 
tion of mind, and all the other fymptoms more violent. 
__ It fometimes happens, however, that the inflamma. 
ue nervous, and putrid fymptoms are fo blended to- 
gether, as to render it very difficult to determine to 
which clafs the fever belongs. In this cafe, the ereatelt _ 
caution and {kill are requifite. Attention mutt be paid 
to thofe fymptoms which are moft prevalent, and both 
the regimen and medicines adapted to them. , 
' Anflammatory and nervous fevers may be converted 
into, malignant and putrid, by too hot a regimen, or im- 
proper medicines. 
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The durationyof putrid fevers.is extremely uncertain 3 
fometumes they terminate between the feventh and four- 
teenth day, and at other times they are prolonged — 
for five or fix weeks. Their duration depends gready 
upon the conititution of the patient, andthe manner of 
treating the dileafe. be AHOa 
./ The molt favourable fymptoms are; a gentle loofe. 
nefs after the fourth er fifth day, with a warm mild 
fweat.Theie, when continued ‘or_a confiderabl time, 
often carry off the fever, and fhould never be Impruy 
denily ftoppec.. Small miliary puttules appearing’ be- 
tween the petechiz or purple ipots are likewile favour- 
able, as alio hot tcabby eruptions about the month and 
nole. Itis a. good hen when the pu {exiles upon the ule 
of wine, or other cordials, ard the nervous fymptoms 
abate; deafnefs coming on towards the decline of the 
fever, is likewife-often a favourable fymptom*, as’ are 
ab{ceiles|in the groin, or parotid glands, Senge 

Among the unfavourable fymptoms may be reckoned 

‘an _exceflive loofeneis with a hard twelled belly; large 
black or livid blotches breaking gut upon. the {kin ; 
apthe in the mouth ; ‘cold clammy fweats jbiindnets 5 
change of the voice 3 a wild flaring of the eyes 5 Gitte 
culty of fwaliowing 5 inability to put out the fongue 3 
and a conftant inclination to uncover the breait. When 
the fweat and faliva are tinged with blood, and the urine 
is black, or depofits a black footy fediment, the patient 
is in-great dangers Starting of the tendons,,and foetid, 
ichorous, involuntary ftools. attended with coldnefsvof 
the extremitics,. are generally the forerunners of 
death. cat ang | : ae 2 | 

REGIMEN.--In the treatment of this difeafe; we 
ought to endeayour as farias poliible to counteraG the 

. putrid tendency of the humours; to Support the patient’s 
firength ard ipirits; and to affift Nature in expelling 
the caule of this difeafe, by gently promoting perfpiras 
| on and: :he.orhervevacnationsy: ivy ee souet) vlors 4 
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* Deafnefs is not always a favourable fymptom ino this difeafe, — 
Perhaps it is only fo, whea occalened by apicefles forn.ed within 
the ears. HON Ke Fy OAT + iba a Nag 
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ott niet been obferved, that putrid fevers are often oc- 
eafioned vy unwhoiefome air, andyof courfe they mutt 
be aggravated by it. Care fhould therefore be taken 
to prevent the air from flagnating in the patient’s 
chamber, to keep iccool, and renew it frequently, by 
opening the doors or windows of fome adjacent apart. 
ment.» The breath and per{piration of perfons, in per- 
fe& health foon render the air of a {mall apar:ment 
noxious ; but this will fooner happen from. the per{pi- 
ration antl breath of a perfon whofe whole, mafs of 
humours are in a putrid flate. 

| Belides the irequeat admiflion of frefh air, we vane 
recommend the ule of vinegar, verjuice, juice of lemon, 
Seville. orange, or any kind of vegetable acid that \ can 
be moft readily, obtained. Thefe ought. frequently to 
be fprinkled. upon the floor, the bed, and every part 
of the room... Tioey may alfo be puciauanad with a hot 
iron, or by boiling; &c. » The frefh fins of lemons or 
oranges ought likewileto be laid indifferent parts of the 
room, and they fhould be trequently neldto the patient’s 
nofe. The u'e of acids in: this manser would not only 
prove very refrefhing tothe patient, but would hkewile 
tendto prevent theinfection f fromf fpreadingamong tnofe 
whoattendhim, Strong{centedherbs,asrue, tanly, rofe- 
mary, wormwood, &c..may likewilete laid in dificrent 
parts. of the houfe, and {melled to by thole who. go near 
the patient. ibis 

The patient nba not only be kept silly but. like. 


wile quiet and eafy. The leaft noife will atfect his. 


pead, and the {malle{l fatigue will be apt to make him 
. faint. 

Few things are of ereater importance in this di feafe 
shan acids,, which ought to be mixed wich all che pa- 
tient’s food as well as drink. Orange, Agr or vine- 

/ gar- whey, are all very proper, and may be druak by 
turns according to the patient’ s inclination, Trey may 
be rendered cordialby the addition cf wine in iuch quan- 
tity ag the patient’s ftreng:h leerns to require. When 
heis very low, he may Betts 8 negus, with oaly ome half 
water, and fbarps ned with the juice of bitter orange or 
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lemon.’ In fome cafes a’ glafs of wine may now and 
then be allowed. The moft proper wine is Rhenifh; 
but if the body be open,-red port or claret/is to be pre- 
ferred. : 3 ? ven iol 
When the body is bound, 'a tea-fpoonful of the cream 
of tartar may be put into acup of the patient’s drink; 
as there is occafion ; or he may drink a decotion of ta- 
marinds, which will both quench his*thirft, and pro= 
mote a difcharge by ftool. bir WiioBim 
If camomile-tea will fic upon his ftomach it is a very 
proper drink in this difeafe: Tt may be fharpened by 
adding to every cup of tea, ten or fiften drops of the 
elixir of vitriol. | 1 a 7, 
The food muft be light as panado, or groat-gruel;'to 
which a little wine may be added, if the patient be weak 
and low ; and they ought all to be fharpened with the 
juice of orange, the jelly of currants, or the like. The 
patient ought likewile to eat freely of ripe fruits,’ as 
—roafted apples, currant or goofbery tarts, ‘preferved 
cherries, or plums, &c. 1G bitepet 
Taking a little food or drink frequently, not: only 
fupports the fpirits, but counteracts the putrid tenden« 
cy of the humours ; for which reafon the patient ought 
frequently to be fipping {mall quantities of fome of the 
acid liquors mentioned above, or any that may*be more 
agreeable to his palate, or more readily obtained. 
If he be delirious, his feet and hands ought to be 
- frequently fomented with a ftrong infufion of camo- 
mile ‘flowers. ‘This, or an infufion of the bark, to 
fuch as can afford it, cannot fail to have a good 
effet. Fomentations of this’ kind not only relieve 
the head, by relaxing the veffels in the extremities, but 
as their contents are abforbed, and taken into: ‘the 
fyfem, they may aflift in preventing the putrefcency. 
of the humours. Seto Ve Mision 
MEDICINE.——If a vomit be given at the  begin- 
ning of this fever, ic will hardly fail to-havea good ef- 
fet; but if the fever has gone on for fome> days,:and 
.the fymptoms are violent, vomits are not quite fofafe. 
| bs ea ; | TSG SHY SERS 
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The body, however, is always to be kept gently cpen, 
by clyfters, or mild laxative medicines. } | 
Bleeding is feldom neceflary in putrid fevers. If 
there be figns of an inflammafion, it may fometimes 
be permitted at the firft onfet ; but the repetition of it 
generally proves hurtful. Tike: gis 
Bliftering plafters are never to be uled unlefs in the 
greateft extremities. If the petechie or fpots fhould 
fuddenly difappear, the patient’s pulfe fink remarkably, 
and a delirium, with other bad fymptoms come on, 
bliftering may be permitted. In this cafe the bliftering | 
wae are to be applied to the head, and infide of the 
egs or thighs. ‘ But as they are fometimes apt to 9c- 
cafion a gangrene, we would rather recommend warm 
cataplafms, or poultices of muftard and vinegar to be 
applied to the feet, having recourfe to blifters only in 
the utmoft extremities. 
. It is common in the beginning of this fever to give 
the emetic tartar in fmall dofes, repeated every 
fecond or third hour, till it fhall either vomit, purge, 
or throw the patient in a fweat. This practice is very 
proper, provided it be not puthed fo far as tu. weaken 
the patient. | | if: 
"Avery ridiculous notion has long prevailed, of ex-. 
pelling the poifonous matter of malignant. difeafes by 
trifling dofes of cordial or alexipharmic medicines... In 
comfequence <f this notion, the contrayerva-root, the 
cordial confection, the mithridate, &c. have been ex- 
tolled as infallible remedies. There is reafon however 
to believe, that thefe feldom do much good. Where 
cordials are neceflary, we know none that, is fuperior 
to good wine ; and therefore again recommend it both 
- as the fafeftand beft. Wine with acids and aatifeptics, 
_are the only things to be relied on im the cure of mia- 
lignant fevers. | 
In the moft dangerous fpecies of this difeafe, when 
it is attended with purple, livid, or black fpots, the Pe- _ 
tuvian bark mult be adminiftered. 1 have feen it, when 
joined with acids, prove very fuccefsful, even -in cafes 
where the petechix had the moft threatening apt: 
ut 
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But to anfwer this purpofe, it muft not only be given © 


_ 3n large dofes, but duly perfifted in. ‘reply 


‘Vhe belt method of. adminiftering the bark ieicer: 
tainly in fubftance. An ounce of it-in powder may be 
mixed with halfan Englifh pint of water, and the fame 


- quantity of red wine, and fharpened withthe elixir or 


és 


the fpirit of vitriol, which will both make’ it fit eafier 
on the ftomach, and render it more beneficial. Two or 
‘three ounces of the fyrup of lemon may be added ; and 
two table-f[poonfuls of the. mixture taken every two 
hoors, or ofiener, if the ftomach is able to bear it), 
Thole who cannot take the-bark in fubfiance, may 


-. Gnfofe itin wine, as recommended in the preceding: dif- 


eafe. ; aiDhal | 

Hthere be a- violent loofenefs, the bark mut be 
boiled in red wine with a little cinnamon, and fharpened 
with the elixir of vitricl as above. Nothing can be 


“more beneficial in this kind of lodfenefs: than plenty of — 


acids, and fuch things as promote a gentle perfpiration. 
If the patient be troubled with vomiting, a dram of 
the falt of wormwood, diffolved in an ounce and a half 
of freth lemon-juice, and made into a draught, with an 
ounce of fimple cinnamon-water, and a bit of fugar, 
may be given and repeated as often as it is neceflary. 
' If fwellings of the glands eppear, their fuppuration is 
to bé promoted by the application of poultices, ripening 
catapiaims, &c. and as foon as there is any appearance 
of matter in them, they ought to be'laid open, and the 
poulcices continued. » “ PAN Ema a 
“' Thave known largeulcerous fores break .out in varie 
ous parts of the body, inthe decline of ‘thi¢ fever, of a 
livid gangrenous appearance, and a moft putrid ‘cadave- 
rous imell.  Thefe gradually healed, and the patient re- | 
covered, by a plentiful ufe’ of Peruvian bark ‘and wihe, 
fharpened with the vitriolic acid, DOSES TEER ea 
| For, preventing putrid fevers, we would recommenda 
firict regard to cleanlinefs; a dry fituation; fufficient 
‘exercife in theopen air; wholefome food; anda moderate 
ule of generous Hquors. Infection ought, above ‘all 
‘things, tobe avoided. No conttitutionis proofagsinikit, — 
go A ba . I have 
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- [have known perfons feized with a putrid fever, by only 
making a fingle vilit toa patient in it; others have 
caught it by lodging for one night in a town where it 
prevailed y and fome by attending the funerals of duch 
as died of it *. f | phy 
When a putrid fever feizes any perfon ina family, the 
greateft attention is neceflary to prevent the difea‘e 
from fpreading. The fick ought to be placed ina large 
apartment, as remote from the reft of the family as pol- 
fible; he ought likewife to be kept extremely clean, and 
 fhould: have freth air frequently let into his chambers 
whatever comes from him fhould be immediately re- 
moved, his linen fhould be frequently changed, and 
thofe in health ought to avoid all unneceflary commu ’ 
nication with him. Dyess pindoas 
soAny one who is apprehenfive of having caught, the 
infetion, ought immediately to take a vomit, and to. 
 workeit off by drinking plentifully of camomile tea. 
This may be repeated in a day or two, if the appre- 
henfions ftiil continue, or any unfavourable fymptoms 
appear. ) | : 
~The perfon ought likewile to take an infufion of the 
bark and camomile flowers for his ordinary drink ; and 
before he goes to bed, he may drink an Englifh pint of 
pretty ftrong negus, or a few claffes of generous wine. T 
have been frequently obliged to follow this courfe when. 
malignant fevers prevailed, and have likewile recom- 
“mended it to others with conftant fuccefs.. | 
People generally fly to bleeding and purging as) anti- 
dotes againft infection; but thefe are fo far from decur- 
ing them, that they olten, by debilitating the body, in- 
ereafe the canger. , 


%® The late Sir John Pringle expreffed a concern left thefe cau- 
tions fhould prevent people from attending their friends or relations 
when afflicted with putrid fevers. I told him f meant only to dif 
courage unneceflary ‘attendance, and mentioned a number of in-— 
flances where putrid fevers had proved fatal to perfons, whe were, 

-vather hurtful than beneficial. to the fick, This fagacious phyfician 
agreed with me, in thinking that a good doctor and a careful nurfe 
were the on'y neceffary attendants ; and that ail cthers mot only 
endangered themfelves, but generally, by their’ (olieitude and ils 


directed care, hurt the fick. Tho 
. “Lhof 
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Thofe who wait upon the fick in putrid:fevers, ought 
always to have a piece of {punge or a handkerchief dipt 
in vinegar, or juice of lemon, to fmell to while ‘near the 
patient.. Vhey ought likewife to wath their hands, and, 
if poflible, to change their clothes, before they-go-inte 
company he 7! 2 aw | Lemay sagsidgis 

Iwifhed ftrongiy to characterife this difeafe by calling it 
the peftilential fever of Europe. It is certain that im out 
ifland nothing appreaches fo near the plague as the pus 
trid or {potted fevers: I have oftea marked its: ravages 
mm the narrow lanes of London, but fill more frequently 
in fome of the uncleanvand ihamefully neglected teats:of 
putrefaCtion in the environs. I have feen-it in-itsmok 
horrid form in St. George’s Fields, particularly in the 
King’s Bench prifon ; and am afraid the day will come 
when the real pellilence will be generated in: that 
quarter. : 7 ; ny . Sybsl aauoy 

/ Four hundred thoufand people livingina marfh, where 
there is not the leaft fall or delcentsto:carry Eff the per- 
petualiy accumulating filth muft in time-produce dome 
creadiul putrid diforder. “How jultly may.one applycto 
the atmofphere ofiuch.a place the words-of the medical 
poet and fay, that it is not air the mhabitants breathe,. 
but volatile corrup:ion! Yet that marth, by means.of 
fluices or proper drains, might be rendered as:healthy\-a 
place of refidence as any in London, whichis, perhaps, 
the mioft wholefome city of its fizge in the world. I fhud- 
der at the idea that the {tagnant mafs of fo much conta. 
gion thould be viewed with indifference, and that no 
fteps are likely to be taken to avert the danger, till a 


* The above defeription and mode of treatment of the putrid 
fever are perfectly applicable to what is termed the Yellow Fever, &c, 
of the havoc made by. which in our Weft India pofteffiens’ during 
late years we have heard fo much. The yellownefs 6f the {kin, 
although geserally confidered as a fatal fymp-om, is an adventitious 
cneumflance, refalting fiom warmth of climate. In early ftages of the 
yellow fever fiwart purges of jalap and calomel, and cooling the 
fur‘ace of the body by ablution with fea-water, or common water 
mixed with vinegar, is the molt efficec‘ous mode’ of treatment, 
Keepig the body open and general temperance arevthe ‘befk 
preveniiyys, iA Fy doe x =f ge 
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-- gerrible fweep' of ‘mortality fhall fpread’alarm through 
the whole kingdom.« ¥ ‘ch 
5'Po dhew' how tiearly our putrid fevers refemble the 
plague, I (hall give a fhort tketch of one that I attended | 
fome years ago at Kentifh Town. A young lady, about | 
eighteen years of age, who had come from the Weft 
Indies for her education, was feized with the common 
fymptoms of'a nervous fever ; but this continuing a very 
unufual length “of time, putrefaGtion began to fhew it- 
' felf;vand ‘boils and impofthumes burit forth, and pene- 
trated fo'deeply as to lay the bones bare; to an amazing 
extent, on the back, hips, and various parts of the body; 
nor where thefe healed without much time and trouble. 
By the ufe‘of wine, bark, and other cardiac and anti- 

- feptic medicines, a perfect cure was at length affected 5 
and what may be particularly deferving of notice, the 
young lady at one period had no fuftenance for feveral 
daysy but«what fhe received from fipping a little 
brandy. ‘The nature of a fupplementary remark will- 
not permit: me to enter into all the details of the cafe,” 
however curious’; -but I muft not omit mentioning one 
circumftance more, which was, that the nurfe, forreafons 
belt known'to herfelf, yet eafily guefled at, went often to 
‘the lady under whofe care my patient was, and coum 
plained that fhe never faw fuch a dottor, for be would 
not let ber poor young lady die, t 


i is CHAR REN ¢ 
uo ah, OF THE MILIARY FEVER, , 
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JIS fever takes its name from the fmall puftules 


af: or bladders which appear on the fkin, refembling, in 
fhaperand fize, the feeds of millet. The puftules. are 
‘either red or white,’ and fometimes both are mixed’ to- 
Pep iccs cs | ile a 
~The whole body is fometimes. covered with pultules ; 
but they are generally more numerous where the fweat is 
‘moft abundant, as on the breaft, the back, &¢e. -A 
a ati ho 3 geritle 
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genile frie or movture on the fkin, guns pros. 
_ motes the eruption; but when the fkin is dry, the erupt: 
tion is’ both more painful and dangeious. | 

Sometimes ‘his is a primiary dileafes but itis mult. 
-oftener ouly a fymptom of fome other malady, as the 
fnall pox, meafles. ardent; putrid, or nervous-fevers &ce 
In all thele cafes it 1s generaily the effet of too hot a 
regimen. of medicines. 

"The miliary fever chiefly pias the idle and. ied, 
phlegmatic, or perfons of a relaxed habit. The young) 
and. the aged are more liable to it than thofe m the; 
vigour and prime of life. It is likewife more: inci« 
dent to women than men, efpecially. the delicate and 
the indolent, who, negleGing exercife, keep continually 
within doors; and live upon weak, watery: diet. Suck 
females are extremely liable to be feized with this dif 
eale in childbed, and often lofe their lives by it. 

CAUSES. ~The miliary fever. is lonretimes occas 
tioned by violent peflions cr aiivctiens of the minds as 
exceflive grief, anxiety, toenughtfulnefs, 8c: » It may: 
likewifle be occafioned by excellive watching, great eva~ 
_ cuations, a weak watery diet, rainy feafons, eating too 
freely of cold, opti, unripe fruits, as plume, -cherriesy 
cucumbers, melons, ac. Impure waters,.or provifions 
which have been {poiled by rainy feafons, long keeping, 
&c. may iikewife caufe miliary fevers... They may allo 
be occafioned by the ftoppage of any cuftomary eva- 

UaALlODyas iffues, faa ulcers, the bleeding piles in 
men, or the menftrual flux in womén, &e: 

This difeafe in childbed-women is fometimes the effect, 
of great coftivenefs during pregnan CY 5 it may likewife 
be vccafioned by their excell ive ufe of green trath, and 
other unwholefome pings -in which , pregnant women 
are too apt to indulge. But its moi general catfe is in- 
dolence. Suchwomenas lead-a feden ntary lite, efpecially 
during pregnaneys and at the fame time live grolslys 
can hardhy efcape this difeafe in childbed., Hence it 
prov esextremely fatal to aria of iathion, and likewife 
to thole. women in manufacuring towns, who, in order 
-. -toaflifi theit bufbands, fit clofe within doors joriahots 

- the-whole of their ime, But amiong women who are 
; : active 
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ative and laborious, who live in the country, and take | 
fuflicient exercife without doors, this difeafe is very 
little known, ~ BOR RE Ss nA: 
SYMPTOMS.-—When this is a primary difeafe, 
it makes its attack, like mot othe: eruptive fevers, 
with a flight fhivering, which is fucceeded, by heat, lofs 
of ftrength, faintifhnefs, fighing, alowquick pulfe, diffi 
culty of breathing, with great anxiety and oppreffion of 
the breaft. The patient is reftlefs, and fometimes: de- 
_-lirious ; the tongue appears white. and the hands fhake, 
with often a burning heat in the palms; and in child- 
bed-women the milk generally goes away, and the 
other difcharges ftop. rere | 
The patient feels an itching or pricking pain under 
- theikin,after which innumerable fall puftules of a red 
or white colour begin to appear. Upon this the fymp- 
_ toms genera'ly abate, the pulfe becomes more full and | 
foft, the fkia grows moi! e, and the fweat, as the difeafe 
advances, begin to have a peculiar feetid fmell; the 
great load om the breaft, and oppreffion of the fpirits, © 
generally go off, and the cuftomary evacuations gradu- 
ally return.. About the fixthor feventh day from the 
eruption, the puftules begin to dry and fall off, which’ 
occafions avery difagreeable itching in the fkin. — 
it is impoffible to afcertain the exact time when the 


puftules will either. appear or go off. They generally — ~ 


come out on the third or fourth day, when the erup- 
tion is critical; but when fymptomatical, they may ap- 
pear at any time of the difeafe. Rory me 
. Sometimes the puftules appear and vanith by turns. 
When that isthe cafe, there is always danger ; but when 
they go-in all of a fudden, and do not appear again, the 
danger is very great. | 
In .childbed-women the puftules are commonly at firft 
filled with clear water, afterwards they grow yellowifh. _ 
Sometimes they are inter{perfed with puftules of a red. 
colour. When: thefé only appear, the difeafe goes by  » 
3675) a gs ge ae OR RS 
REGIMEN.—<In all erruptive: fevers, of whatever 
kind, the chief poi ntistopreventthe fudden difappearing 
of the puftules, and topromote their maturation. For this: 
- purpofe, the patient muift be kept in fuch a temperature, 
| | as 
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as neither to pufh out the eruption too faft, nor to caufe. 


it to, retreat prematurely. The diet and drink ought 


therefore to be in a moderate degree nourifhing and 
cordial ; but neither {trong nor heating. The patient’s 
chamber ought neither to be kept too hot nor cold; and 
he fhould not be too much covered with clothes. Above 
all, the mind is to be kept eafy and cheerful. Nothing 
fo certainly makes an eruption go in as fear, or the aps 
prehentfion of danger. 
The food muit be weak chicken-broth, with bread, 

panado, fago, or groat-gruel, &c. toa gill of which 


may be added a fpoonful or two of wine, as the patient’s © 


ftrength requires, with a few grains of falt and a little 
fugar. Good apples, roafted or boiled, with other. ripe 
fruits of an opening cooling nature, may be eaten. 


The drink may be fuited to the ftate of the patient’s | 


ftrength and fpirits. . If thefe be pretty good the drink 
eught to be weak ; as water-ginel, balm-tea, or ‘the de- 
coction mentioned below * 

When the patient’s fpirits are low, and the eruption 
does not rife fufliciently, his drink mult be a little more 
generous 5 as wine-whey, or {mall negus, fharpened 
wit the juice. of orange or lemon, and made ftronger 
er weaker as circumflances may require... 

Sometimes the, miliary fever approaches towards a 
putrid nature, in which cafe the patient’s ftrerigth muft 
be fupported with generous ‘cordials, joined with acids; 


anc if the degree of putrefcence be great, the Peruvian, 
bark muft be adminiftered.. If the head be much. 
affected, the body muit be ai cpen PY emollient | 


_ MEDI, 


clyfters t 


# Take two ounces of the fhavings of hartfhorn, and the fame 
Quantity of farlapayilla, boil them in two Englith quarts of water. 
Fo the ftrained decaftion add a little white sc and let. the pa- 
tient take it for hisordinary drink. 

+ In the Commercium Literartum for the year 1735, we have the 
hiftory of an epidemical miliary fever which raged at Strafburgh 
in the months of November, December,” and January ; ; from 
which we learn the neceflity of a'temperate regimen in this ma- 


Jady, and likewile that phyficians are not always the: firit who. 


aidcover the proper treatment of difcafes. ** This fever made 


texrible } 


-. 
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MEDICINE.——-If the food and drink be properly. 
regulated there will be little occafion for medicine in 
this difeafe. Should the eruption however not rife, or 
the {pirits flag, it will not. only be neceflary to fupport 
the patient with cordials, but likewile to apply bliftering. 
platters. The moft proper cordial in this cafe is good 
wine, which may either be taken in the. patient’s food 
or crink; and if there be figns of putrefcence, the bark 
and acids may be mixed with wine, as directed im the 
. putrid fever. : ie aa , 

Some recommend bliftering through the whole courfe 
of this difeafe ; and where nature flags, and the eruption 
comes arid goes, it may be neceflary to keep up.a ftimu- 
lus, by a. continual fuccefion of {mall bliftering plaf- 
ters ; but we would not recommend above one at atimes 
If, however, the pulfe fhould fink remarkably, the puf- 
tules ftrike in, and the head be affected, it will be ne- 
ceilary to apply feveral bliftering plafters to the moft 
fenfible parts, as the infide.of the legs, thighs, &c. 

Bleeding is feldom neceflary in this difeafe, and fome- 
times it does much hurt, as‘it weakens the patient and 
deprefles his fpirits. It is therefore never to bé at- 
tempted unlefs by the advice of a phyfician, We men- 
tion this, becaufe it has been cuftomary to treat this 
difeafe in childbed women by plentiful bleeding, and 
other evacuations, as if it were highly infammatory,. 
But this practice is generally very unfafe. Patients inthis 


Le st 


terrible havock even among men of robuft: conftitutions, and all. 
medicine proved in vain. ‘hey were feized in an inflant with 


_ fhivering, yawning, ftretching, and pains in the back, fucceeded 


by a moft intenfe heat ; at the fame time there wasa great lofs 
of ftrength and appetite: On the feventh or ninth day the milary 
eruptions appeared, or {pots like flea-bites, with great anxiety, a 
delirium, reftleffnefs, and toffing, in bed. Bleeaing ‘was fatal. 
While matters where in this unhappy fituation, a midwife, of her 
ewn accord, gave to a patient, in the height of the difeafe, a clyfter 
pf rain water and butter’ without falt, and for his ordinary drink a _ 
. quart of {pring-water, half.a pint.of generous wine, the juice of a 
kemon, and fix ounces of the whitett fugar, gently boiled till'a {cum 
arofe, and this with great fuccefs ; for the belly. was ‘foon loofened, 
the grievous fymptoms vanithed, and the patient was reftored: to his 
 Senfes, and f{natched from the jaws of death.?? This praQtice was 
fmitated by others with the hke happy effects. é 
, ' 3 oP 2 _  * .ftuation 
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fituation bear evacuations very ill. And indeed, the 
difeafe feems often to be more of a putrid than of an’ 
inflammatory nature, | 
Though this fever is often occafioned in childbed 
women by toohota regimen, yet it would be dangerous. 
to leave that off all of a fudden, and have recourfe to a 
very cool regimen, and large evacuations. We have 
reafon to believe, that fupporiing the patient’s {pirits, 
and promoting the natural evacuations, is here much 
fafer than to have recourfe to artificial ones, as thefe by 
finking the fpirits, feldom fail to increafe the danger. 
If the difeafe proves tedious, or the recovery flow, we 
would recommend the Peruvian bark, which may either 
be taken in fubftance, or infufed in wine or water, as" 
the patient inclines. | | , of 
_ The miliary fever, like other eruptive difeafes, re- 
quires gentle purging, which fhould not be neglected, as _ 
foon as the fever is gone off, and the patient’s ftrength, 
will permit. site ont hdd 
To prevent this difeafe, a pure dry air, fufficient exer- 
cife, and wholefome food, are neceflary. Pregnant 
women fhould guard againft coftivenefs, and take daily 
as much exercife as they can bear, avoiding all green 
trafhy fruits, andotherunwholefome things, and whenin 
childbed, they ought ftri€tly to obferve a cool regimen. 
There is not any fever, in which the fymptoms ought 
to be more carefully watched than in this, The changes 
are frequent and rapid, and the fever itfelf often af‘umes 
a quite different character. It is, therefore, of the utmoft 
importance upon fuch occafions to change the regimen 
and medicines, and adapt them to the new fymptom. 
Death would often be the confequence of inattention 
or negleét in thefe cafes; and perhapsa ftronger proof 
can not be'given of what [have already pointed out, but 
catinot too often inculcate, the extreme folly of ufing or 
recommending any general fever medicine, when even 
the fame fever may require, at different periods, very . 
different modes of treatment. Really, it isnot lefs ridi- — 
culous to prefcribe one medicine for all fevers, than for. 
all difeafes. The quackery in the firft inftance may ap~ | 
pear to the ignorant and thoughtlefs more plaufible ; 
but is on that account more dangerous. | oh ciap tay 4 
| : CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


OF THE REMITTING FEVER. 


YPHIS fever takes its name from a remiflion of the 
fymptoms, which happens fometimes fooner and 
fometimes later, but generally before the eighth day. 
The remiflion is commonly preceded by a gentle fweat, 
after which the patient feems greatly relieved, but in a 
few hours the fever returns. ‘Vhefe remiflions return at 
very irregular periods, and are fometimes of longer, 
fometimes of fhorter duration : thenearer, however, that 
the fever approaches toaregular intermittent, the danger 
is the lefs. | a 
CAUSES.——-—Remitting fevers prevail in low 
marfhy countries abounding with wood and ftagnating 


- water; but they prove molt fatal in places where great 


heat and moifture are combined, as in fome parts of 
Africa, the province of Bengal in the Eaft Indies, &c. 
where remitting fevers are generally of aputridkind, and 
prove very fatal. ‘They are moft frequent in clofe calm 


_weather, efpecially after rainy feafons, great inundations, 


or the like. No age, fex, or conftitution is exempted 
from the attack of this fever ; but it chiefly feizes per- 
fons of a relaxed habit, who live in low dirty habitations, 
breathe an impure flagnating air, take little exercife, and 


-ufe unwholefome diet. 


SYMPTOMS.——The firft fymptoms of this fever, 
are generally yawning, {tretching, pain, and giddinefs in 
the head, with alternate fits of heat and cold. Some- 


times the patient is affected with a delirium at the very 
- firftattack. Thereis a pain, and fometimes a {welling, 


about the region of the ftomach, the tongue is white, the 


eyes and fkin frequently appear yellow, and thepatient is 


often afflicted with bilious vomitings,- The pulfe is 
fometimes a little hard, but feldom full, and the blood, 
when let, rarely fhews any figns ofinflammation. Some 
patients are exceedingly coftive, and others are afflicted 


_ with a very troublefome loofenels, 


’ 
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It is impoffible to defcribe all the fymptoms of this _ 
difeafe,as they vary accordingto the fituation, the feafon 
of che year, and the contftitution of the patient. T:hey 
“may hi kewife be greatly changed by the method of treat- 
ment, and by many other circumftances too tedious to 
mention, Sometimesthebilious fymptoms predominate, | 
~fometimes the nervous, and at other times the. putrid. 
Nor is it at all uncommon to find a fucceifion ofeach.of - 
thele, or even a complication of them at the fame URS 
in the fame perfon. oth 
REGIMEN. The regimen muft be adapted to 
the prevailing fy mptoms. W hen there are any figns of 
enflararmatiog, the diet muft .be flender, and the drink 
weak and diluting. . But when nervous or putrid fymp- 
toms prevail, it will be heceilary to fupport the patient 
with foodand liquors of a more generous nature, Juch as 
are recommended in the immediately PESCEGIAE fevers. 
We mutt, however, be very cautious in the ule of things 
of a heating quality, as this fever is fr equently changed | 
into a continual by an hot. regimen, asl Improper medi- - 
cines. | 
. Whatever’the fymptoms are, the patient ought to be 
kept cool, quiet, and clean. His apartment iP; potlible, 
fhould be large and ‘requently ventilated by aes 3 in 
frefh air at the doors and windows. It ought likewife 
to be ‘prinkled with vinegar, juice of lemon, or the like, 
His linen, - bed-clothes, &c. fhould be. fr equently 
changed, and dil his excrements immediately removed, 
Though thefe things have been recommended before, 
we think it neceflary to re peat them here, as they are of 
more importance to the Ath than praCtitioners are aptte 
imagine*, 


s : , ‘ \ ME D I 


* The ingenious Dr, Lind, of Windfor, in bis inaugural differs 
tation concerning the putrid remitting fever of Bengal, has the fole 
lowing ‘obfervation . “6 Indufia, lodibes) ae ftragula, | feepius fant 
mutanda, ac acri exponenda ; faces fordefque quam primum’ re- 
smovend, oportet etiam ut loca quibus egrl decumbent fint falu- 
 bria et aceto confperfa; denique ut xgris cura quanta maxima 
_ profpiciatur. Compertum ego habeo, ‘medicuim hee fedula  ‘ob- 
fervantem, quique ea exequi potett, multo magis egris profatu- 
wim, quam medicum peritiorem, hifce commodis deftitutum.”” 


“The 


f 
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MEDICINE,——In order.to cure this fever, we. 
muftendeavourtobringittoaregularintermifion. This 
intention may be promoted by bleeding, if there be any 
figns of inflammation; but when that is not.the cafe, 
bleeding ought by no means to be attempted, as it will 
weaken the patient and prolong the difeafe. A vomit, 
however, will feldom be improper, and is generally of 
great fervice. ‘Twenty or thirty grains ef ipecacuanha 
will anfwer this purpofe very well; but, where it can be. 
obtained, we would rather recommend a grain or two of 
tartar emetic, with five or fix grains of ipecacuanha, to 
be made into a draught, and given fora vomit. This 
may be repeated once or twice at proper intervals, if the 
ficknefs or naulea continues. 

The body ought to be kept open either by clyfters or 
gentle laxatives, as weak infufions of fenna and manna, 
{mal! dofes of the lenitive electuary, cream of tartar, 
tamarinds, {tewed pruens, or the like ; but all ftreng or 
draitic purgatives are to be carefully avoided, | 

By this courfe the fever in a few days may generally 
be brought to a pretty regular‘or diftin& intermiffion, in 
which cafe the Peruvian bark may be adminiftered, and 
~ it will feldom fail to perfe&t the cure, It is needlefs here 
_ fo repeat the methods of giving the bark, as we have al- 

ready had occafion frequently to mention them. : 

The moft. likely way to avoid this fever is to ufe a 
wholefome or nourifhing diet, to pay the moft {erupu- 
_ fous attention'to cleanlinefs, to keep the body warm, to 
take fufficient exercife, and in hot countries to avoid 
damp fituations, night air, evening dews, and the like. 
In countries where it is endemical, the beft preventive 
medicine which we can recommendisthe Peruvian bark, 
which may either be chewed, or infuled in brandy or 


‘¢ The patient’s fhirt; bed-clothes, and bedding, ought frequently 
to be changed, and expofed to the air, and all-his excrements im- 
mediately removed; the, bed-chamber fhould ‘be well ventilated, 
and frequently f{prinkled with vineoar; in fhort every attention 
fhould be paid to the patient. I can affirm, that-a phyfician who 
_ puts thefe in praétice will much oftener fucceed, than one whe 

is even more fiilful, bat has not opportunity of ufing thefe 
Means,” ) | ap. ‘ 
Pw“ wine, 
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wine, &c, Some reccommend fmoking tobacco as very 


_ beneficial in marfhy countries, both for prevention of ° 


this and intermitting fevers. nn 
As diforders of this kind are more to be dreaded in a 


camp than the approach of an enemy, it is the duty of — 
fuperior officers very earneftly to concur with their me- | 


dical attendants in enforcing the proper means of pre- 
vention. The fpirit of our foldiers betrays them into a 
‘contempt of difeafe ; as well as of danger ; and they are 
too apt to forget, that no hardihood can of itfelf refift the 
warm, fickly moifture of autumn, and the damp air of 


. the night to which they are often unavoidably expofed. 


Thofe brave, but thoughtlefs men, fhould, therefore, be 
obliged to pay more attention to the fimple prefervatives 


from fevers above pointed out. Ihave too high an opi-— 


nion of the talents of many eminent phyficians and fur- 
geons now in the army, to thiak any farther remarks on 
this fubjeé neceflary. Iam perfuaded that a hint will 
be fufficient to call forth the fulleft exercife of their fkill, 
their humanity, and their zeal alfo, for the honour and 
fecurity of their country, in faving the lives, and pro. 
moting the health and vigour of its gallant defenders. 


CHAP, XXIII. 
OF THE SMALL-POX. 


WAHIS difeafe, which originally came from Arabia, is 
_ Tow became fo general, that very few efcape it at 


one time of life or another. It is a moft contagious — 


malady ; and has for many years proved the fcourge of 
Europe. | 

The fmall-pox generally appear towards the {pring. 
‘They are very frequent in fummer, lefs fo in autuinn, 
and lealt of all in winter, Children are moft liable to 
this difeafe ; and thofe whofe food is unwholefome, who 
want proper exercife, and abound with grofs humours, 
‘run the greateft hazard from it. Isis! 


The difeafe is diftinguifhed into the diftin@ and con« . 


fluent kind ; the latter of which is always attended with 


be danger, 
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danger. There are likewife other diftinGions of the 
{mall-pox ; as the chryftalline, the bloody, &c. 3 

CAUSES.—--~The fmall-pox is commonly caught _ 
by infection. Since the difeafe was firlt brought into 
Europe, the infection hasnever been wholly extinguithed, 
‘mor have any proper methods, as far as I know, 
been taken for that purpofe; fu that now it has be- 
come in a manner conftitutional. Children who have 
over-heated themfelves by running, wrettling, &c. or 
adults after a debauch, are moft apt to be feized with 
the fmall-pex. 

SYMPTOMS. This difeafe is fo generally. 
known, that a minute defcription of it is unnecetlary. 
Children commonly look a little dull, feem liftlefs and 
drowly fcr a few days before the more violent fymp- 
toms of the fmall-pox appear. They are likewife more 
- inclined to drink than ufual; have little appetite for | 
folid food,complain of wearinefs, and, upon taking exer- 
cife,are apt to fweat. Thefe fymptoms are fucceeded by 
flight. fits of cold and heat in turns, which, as the timeof _ 
the eruption approaches, become more violent, and are 
accompanied with pains ofthe head and loins, vomiting, 
&c. The pulfe is quick, with a great heat of the ikin, 
andreftleffnefs, When the patient drops aileep, he wakes 
in. a kind of horror, with a fudden ftart, which is a very 
common fymptom of the approaching eruption 3 as are 
alfo convulfion-fits in very young children. | 

About the third or fourth day from the time of fick- 
ening, the {mall-pox generally begin to appear ; fome 
times, indeed, they appear fooner, but that is no favours 
able fymptom. At firft they very nearly refemble flea- 
bites, and-are fooneft difcovered on the face, arms, and 
breait, . 

The moft favourable Graintaiis are a flow sTap 
tion, and an abatement of the fever as foon as the put : 
tulesappear. Ina mild diftinG kind of fmall-pox the 
pultules feldom appea: before the fourth» day from the 
time of fickening, and they generally keep coming out 
gradually for fev eral daysafter. Puftules which are dif- 
| tinct, with a florid red bafis, and which fill with thick 
purulent 
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“purulent matter, firft of a whitifh, and afterwards of a 
_yellowifh colour, are the beft. » | 
- Alivid brown colour ‘of the puftules is an unfa- 
vourable fymptom ; as alfo when they are fmall and flat, 
with black fpecks in the middle. Puftules which 
contain a thin watery ichor are very bad. A great ' 
number of pox on the face is always attended with 
danger. It is likewifea bad fign when they run into 
- one another. ft eh 
_ ‘[tis.a moft unfavourable fymptom when petechiz 
or purple, brown, or black fpots are interfperfed among — 
the puftules. Thefe are figns of a putrid diffolution 
of the blood, and fhew the danger to be very great. 
Bloody ftools or urine, with a {welled belly, are bad 
fymptoms ; as isalfo a continual flrangury. Pale urine 
and a violent throbbing of the arteries of the neck are 
figns of an approaching -delirium or of convulfion-fits. 
‘When the face does not ‘fwell, or fails before the pox 
come to maturity, it is very unfavourable. If the face 
begins to fall about the eleventh or twelfth day, and at’ 
the fame time the hands and feet begin to fwell, the pa~ 
tient generally does wel! ; but when thefe do not fucceed 
each other, there. is reafon to apprehend danger. 
When the tongue is covered with a brown cruff, itisan: 
unfavourable fymptom. Cold fhivering fits coming on ~ 
-at the height of the difeafe, are likewife unfavourable, 


Grinding of the teeth, when it proceeds from an affece 


tion of the nervous fyftem, is a bad fion ; but fome- 
times it ig eccafioned by worms, or a difordered {fto- 
mach. | 
_ REGIMEN.——When the firft fymptoms of the 
{ma!l-pox appear, people are ready to be alarmed, and 
_ olten fly to the ufe of medicine, to the great danger of 
‘the patient’s life. 1 have known children, to appeafe 
the anxiety of their parents, bled, biiftered, and purged, 
during the fever which preceded the eruption of the 
imall-pox,to fiich a degree, that Nature was not only 
difturbed in her operation, but rendered unable to fup- 
port the pultules after they were out; fo that the pa- 
tient, exhaufted by mere evacuations, funk under the 
difeafe. : ; : oa 
: When 
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When convulfions appear, they give a dreadful alarm. 
Immediately fome nofrum is applied, as if this were a 
primary, difeale; whereas it is only a fymptom, and far 
from-being an unfavourable one, of the approaching 
eruption. As the fits generally go off before the a@ual 
appearance of the fmall-pox, it is attributed to the me- 
icine, which by this means acquires a reputation with- 
out any merit *, \ | 
All that 1s, geherally fpeaking, neceflary during 
the eruptive fever, is to keep the patient cool and ealy, 
allowing him to drink freely of fome weak diluting li- 
quors; as balm-tea, barley-water, clear whey, gruels, 
&c. He thould not be confined to bed, but fhould fit 
vp as much as he is able, and fhould have his feet and 
legs frequently bathed in lukewarm water. His food 
ought to be very light; and he fhould be as little dif. 
turbed with company as poflible. } : 
Much mifchief is done at this period by confining | 
_the patient too foon to his bed, and plying him with 
warm cordials or fudorific medicines. Every thing. 
“that heats and inflames the blood increafes the fever, 
and pufhes out the puftules prematurely. This has 
numberlefs ill effets. It not only increafes the number 
_ of puftules, but likewife tends to make them run into 
one another ; and when they have been pufhed out with 
too great violence, they generally fall in before they 
come to maturity. } 
‘The good women, as foonas they fee the {mall-pox 
begin to appear, commonty ply their tender charge 
_ with cordials, faffron, and marigold-teas, wine, punch, 
and even brandy itfelf. All thefe are given with a view, 
as they term it, tothrow out the eruption from theheart, 
‘This, like moft other popular miftakes, is the abufe of . 
avery juft obfervation, that when there isa moifture on 


* Convulfion-fits are no doubt very alarming, but their effeGa 
are often falutary, ‘They feem to be one of the means made. ufe 
~ of by. Nature for breaking the force of a fever, I have always 
obferved a fever abated, and fometimes quite removed, after one 
or more, ‘convullion-tits. This readily accounts for convulfions . 
_ being a favourable fymptom in the fever which ‘precedes ‘he -erup-. ° 
tion of the {mall-pox, as every thing that Jgitigates this feyer lef. 
fens the eruption, 5 | 
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the fhim, the pox rife better, and the patient is eaher, than. 
avbenit continues dry and parched. But that is no reafon 
for forcing the patient into a fweat.- Sweating never 
relieves unlefs where it comes {pontaneoufly, or is the 
effet of drinking weak diluting liquors. The patient 
ought to have no more covering in bed than is neceflary 
to prevent his catching cold, and fhould be frequently 
taken up, tv keep him cool, and prevent ‘too great a 
flux of blood towards the head. __ 

Children are often fo peevith, that they will not lie 
in bed without a nurfe conftantly by them. Indulging 
them in this, we have reafon to believe, has many bad 
effects both upon the nurfe and the child. Even the 
natural heat of the nurfe cannot fail to augment the fe- 
ver of the child; but if fhe too proves feverifh, which 
is often the cafe, the danger muft be increafed *. 

Laying feveral children who have the fmall-pox in the 
fame bed, has many ill confequences. They ought, if 
poitible, never to be in the fame chamber, as the per{fpira- 
tion, the heat, fmell, &c. all tend to augment the 
fever, and to heighten the difeafe. It is common 
among the poor to fee two or three children lying in the 
dame bed, with fuch a load of puftules that even their 
fins flick together. One can hardly view a {cene of this 
kind without being fickened by thefight ; but how mutt 
the effluvia affect the poor patients, many of whom 
perith by this ufage f. , 
Bae | A. very 


* J have known a nurfe, who had the f{mall-pox before, fo in- 
fected by lying conftantly in bed. with a child ina bad kind of 
fmall-pox, that fhe had not only a great number of puftules 
whith broke out all over her body, but. afterwards’a malignant 
fever which terminated in a’ number of impoflhumes or boils, 
and from which fhe narrowly efcaped with her life. We mention 
this to put others upon their guard againft the danger of this viru- 
lent rnteCtion. 

- This’ obfervation is Nkewife applicable to hofpitals, work- « 
houfes, &c. where numbers. of children happen, to have the fmall- 
pox atthe fame time. I have feen above forty children cooped 
wp in one apariment, all the while they had this difcafe, without 
‘any of them being admitted to breathe the frefh air. No one can 
be ata lofs to fee the impropriety of fuch condu@. It ought to 
be arule not only in hofpitals for the .fmall-pox, but likewife for 
other difeafes, that no patient fhould be within fight or hearing of 

another, 
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Avery dirty cuftom prevails among the lower clafs 
of people, of allowing children in the {mall-pox to keep. 
on the fame linen, during the whole period of that loath. 
fome difeafe. Vhisis done left they fhould catch cold ; 
but it has many ill confequences. The linen becomes 


hard. by the moifture which it abforbs, -and frets the 


tender fkin. It likewife occafions a bad fmell, which 
is very pernicious both to the patient and’ thofe about 
him ; befides, the filth and fordes which adhere to the. 
linen being reforbed, or taken up again into the body, 
greatly augment the difeafe. | 

A patient fhould not befuffered to be dirty in an. 
internal difeafe, far lefs in the fmall-pox. Cutaneous 
diforders are often occafioned by nattinefs alone, and 
are always increafed byit. Were the patient’s linen to 
be changed every day, it would greatly refrefh him. 


‘Care indeed is to be taken that the linen be thorcughly 


dry. It ought hkewife to be put on whea the patient 


- is moft cool. 


So {trong is. the vulgar prejudice in this country, . 
notwithftanding all that has been faid againft the hot 
regimen in the fmall-pox, that numbers-{till fall a facri- 


fice to that error. I have fecn poor women travelling 


. in the depth of winter, and carrying their children along 


with them in the fmall-pox, and have frequently ob. 
ferved others begging by the way fide, with infants in 
their arms covered with the puftules ; yet I could never 
learn that one of thefe children died by this fort of treat - 
ment. This is certsinly a fufficient proof of the fafety, 
at leaft, of expofing patients in the fmall-pox to the open 
air. ‘There can be no reafon, however, for expoting 
themto publick view. It.is now very common in the 
environs of great towns to meet patients in the [mall- 


‘pox on the public walks. This practice, however well 


_ dead, are often to be feen in the fame apartment. 


it may fuit the purpofes of boafting inoculators, is-dan-— 


another. This is a matter to which too little regard is paid. 
Ia moft hofpitals and infirmaries, the fick, the dying, and the 


gerous 


- 
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gerousto the citizens, and contrary to the laws of 
humanity and found policy. : 
The food in this difeafe ought to be very light, and 
of a cooling nature, as pansdo, or tread boiled with 
equal quantities of milk and water, good apples roafted 
or Soiles with milk, and fweetened with a little fugar’ 
or fuch like. | Seti : emia 
Vhe drink may be equal parts of milk and water, 
clear {weet whey, barley-water, or thin gruel, &c. After. 
the pox are full, butter-milk, being of an opening and 
cleanfing nature, is a very proper drink. | 
MEDICINE.——This difeafe is generally divided 
into four different periods, viz, the fever which pres 
cedes the eruption, the eruption itfelf, the fuppuration 
or maturation. of the pnflles, and the fecondary fever. 
It has already been obferyed, that little more is: 
neceflary during the primary fever than to keep’the 
patient cool and quiet, allowing him to drink diluting 
liquors, and bathing his feet frequently in warm water: 
Though this be generally the fateft courfe that can be 
taken with infants, yet adults of a flrong conftitution 
and plethoric habit fometimes require bleeding. When 
a full pulic, a dry fin, and other fymptoms of inflam- 
mation, render this operation necellary, it ought to be 
performed ; but unlefs thefe fymptoms are urgent, it is 
fater'to let it alone ; ifthe body is bound, emollient 
clyfters may be thrown in. ~ at Len eea te W9Hy 
If there is a great maufea or inclination to vomit, 
weak camomile tea or lukewarm water may be drunk, 
in order to cleanfe the ftomach. At the beginning of a 
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_, fever, Nature generally attempts a difcharge, either up. 


wardsor downwards, which, if promoted by gentlemeans,_ 
would tend greatly to abare the violence of the difeafe. 
‘Though every method is to be taken during the. 
primary fever, by a cool regimen, &c. to prevent too 
great a2 erruption 3 yet after the puftules have made 
their appearance, our bufinefs is to promote the fuppu~ 
ration by diluting drink, light food, and if Nature feems 
to flag, by gene:ous, cordials. When alow creeping. 


-pulle, fasmithaefs, and great lofs of frength, render 


cordials. 
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cordials, neceflary, we would recommend good wine, 
which may be made into negus, with an equal quan- 
tity of water, and fharpened with the juice of an orange, — 
the jelly of currants, or the like. Wine-whey, fharp- | 
ened as above, is likewife a proper drink in this cafe ; , 
"great care however muft be taken not to overheat the | 
patient by any of thefe things. “This, inflead of pro- 
moting, would retard the eruption. 

The rifing of the fmall-pox is often prevented by the 
violence of the fever; in this cafe the cool regimen is 
‘f{triGily to be obferved. The patient’s chamber mutt 
not only be kept cool, but he ought likewife frequently 
to be taken out of bed, and to be lightly covered with 
- clothes while in it. 

Exceffive reftleffnefs often prevents the rifing and. 
filling of the fmall-pox. When this happens, gentle 
opiates are neceffary. Thefe,, however, ought always 
to be adminiftered with a {paring hand. To an infant, 
a tea-fpoonful of the Fyrup of poppies may be given 
every five or fix hours till'it has the defired effect. An 
adult will require a table-fpoonful in order to an{wer 
the fame purpole. 

‘Ifthe patient be troubled with,a ftrangury, or fup- 
preflion of urine, which often happens i in the {mall-pox, | 
- he fhould,be frequently taken out of bed, andif he be _ 
able, fhould walk acrofs the room with his feet bare, 
When he cannot do this, he may be frequently fet on 
his knees in bed, and fhould endeavour to pals his urine 
-asoften ashe can. When thefe do not fucceed, a 
tea-{poonful of the {weet {pirits of nitre may be occa- 
*fionally mixed with his drink, Nothing. more cer- 
tainly relieves the patient, or is more benciicial in the 
{mall-pox, than a plentiful difcharge of urine. 

If the mouth be foul, and the tongue dry and chap- 
ped, itought frequently to be wathed, and the throat. 
gargled with water and honey, fharpened. with a little 
- vinegar os currant-jelly. . | 

During. the rifing of the f{mall- -Pox; it frequently 
happens that the patient is eight or ten days without a 


ftool. This not only tends to heat and inflame the 


blood, but the foeces, by lodging fo long in the body, 
_ become, 
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become acrid, and even putrid; from whence bad 


confequences muft enfue. It wiil ‘therefore be proper, 
when: the body is bound, to throw in an emollient 
_clyfter every fecond or third day, through the whole 


cour‘e of the difeafe. This will preaty cool and re- 


lieve ‘he patient. 

When petechiz, purple, black, or livid Rite appear 
among the fmail-pox, the Peruvian bark muft imme- 
diately be adminiftered in as large dofes as the patient’s 
ftomach can bear. For a child, two drachms of the 
bark in powder may be mixed in three ounces of com- 
mon water, one ounce of fimple cinnamon-water, and 
two ounces of the fyrup of orange or lemon, This may 
be fharpened with the fpirits of vitriol, and a table- 
fpoonful of it given every hour.. If it be given to an 
adult in the fame form, he may take at leaft three or 


four {fpoonfuls every hour. This’ medicine ought not | 


to be trifled with, but muft be adminiftered as fre- 
quently as the ftomach can bear it ; sin which cafe it will 
often produce -very bappy effects, - I have frequently 
fern the petechiz cifappeer, and the-{malltpox, which 
had a very threatening afpect, rife and fill with lauda- 
‘ble matter, by the ufe of he bark and acids. 

The patient’s drink ought likewife in this cafe to be 


génerous, as wine orftrong negus acidulated with (pirits 
of vitriol, vinegar, the juice of lemon, jelly of currants, — 


er fuch like. His food mutt confift of apples, roafted 


or boiled, preferved cherries, a and other fruits © 


of an acid nature. 

The bark and: acids are not say neceflary when the 
petechiz or putrid fymptoms appear, but likewife in the 
lymphatic or cryftalline fmali-pox, where the matter is 


thin, and not duly preparcd. ‘The Peruvian bark feems 


to poffefs a fingular power of affifting Nature in prepar- 
ing laudable pus, or what is called good matter; con- 


fequently it, muft be beneficial both in this He other - 


dileafes, where the crifis depends on a fuppuration. I 
have often obferved where the {mall-pox were flat, and 


the matter contained in them quite clear and tranfparent, | 


and where at firft they had the appearance of running 


into one another, that the Peruvian bark, acidulated as ° 


J 3 : } ) above, 
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above, changed the colour and.confiftence of the mat- 
ter, and produced the moft happy effects. | 
When the eruption fubfides fuddenly, or, as the 
good women term it, when the fmall-pox frike in, 
before they have arrived at maturity, the danger is 
_very great. In this cafe-bliftering-plafters mult be im- _ 
mediately applied to the wrifts and ancles, and the pa- 
tient’s fpirits fupported with cordials. } 
Sometimes bleeding has a furprifing effect in raifing 
the puftules after they have fubfided ; but it requires 
{kill to know when this is proper, or to what length 
the patient can bear it. Sharp cataplafms, however, 
may be applied to the feet and hands, as they tend to 
promote the {welling of thefe parts, and by that means 
to draw the humours towards the extremities. 
The moft dangerous period of this difeafe is what we 
call the fecondary fever. ‘This generally comes on when 
the fmall-pox begin to blacken, or turn on the face ; 
and moft of thofe who die of the {mall-pox are carried 
off by. this fever. 
Nature generally attempts, at the turn of the fmall- 
pox, to relieve the patient by loofe ftools. Her endea- 
vours this way are by no means to be counteracted, but 
promoted, and the patient at the fame time fupported 
by food and drink of a-nourifhing and cordial nature. 
If, at the approach of the fecondary fever, the pulfe 
be very quick, hard, and ftrong, the heat inten‘e, and 
the breathing laborious, with other fymptoms of an in- 
flammation of the breaft, the patient muft immediately 
. be bled. The quantity of blood to be let, mu{t be re- 
gulated by the patient’s ftrength, age, and the urgency 
of the fymptoms. : 
But in the fecondary fever, if the patient be faintith, 
the puftules become fuddenly pale, and if there be great 
~ coldnefs of the extremities, bliftering-plafters mutt be 
applied, and the patient muft be -fupported with gene- 
_ rous’cordials. Wine, and even fpirits, have fomeumes — 
been given in fuch cafes with amazing fuccefs. 
As the fecondary fever is in great meafure, if not 
wholly, owing to the abforption of the matter, it would 
feem highly confonanttoreafon, that the puftules, as foon 
as 
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#s; they come to maturity, fhould be opened. This is 
€very day practifed in other phlegmons which tend to 
{yppuration ; and there feems to be no caufe why it 
fhould be lefs proper here. On the contrary, we have 
reafon to believe that by this means the fecondary fever 
might always be leffened, and often wholly prevented. 
The puftules fhould be opened when they begin to 
turn of a yellow colour. Very little art is neceffary for 
this operation. They may either be opened with a lan- 
cet or a needle, and the matter abforbed by a little dry 
lint. As the puftules are generally firft ripe on the face, 
it will be proper to begin with opening thefe, and the 


others in courfe as they become ripe. “Fhe pullules - 


generally fill again, a fecond, or even a third time ; for 


which caufe the operation muft be repeated, or rather 
- continued as long as there is any. confiderable appear- 


ance of matter in the puftules. . 
‘We have reafon to believe that this operation, rational 
as it is, has been neglected from a piece of miftaken ten- 


dernels in parents. They believe that it muft give great _ 


pain to the poor child; and, therefore, would rather fee 
it die than have it thus tortured. This notion, however, 
Is entirely without foundation. I have frequently open- 
ed the puftules when the patient did not fee me, without 


his being in the leaft fenfible of it; but fuppofe it were 


attended with a little pain, that is nothing in comparifon 
to the advantages which may arife from it. 

Opening the puftules not only prevents the reforption 
of the matter into the blood, but likewife takes off the 
tenfion of the fkin, and by that means greatly relieves 

the patient. It likewife tends to prevent the pitting, 

which is a matter of no {mall inrportance. Acrid mat- 
ter, by lodging long in the puftules, cannot fail to cor- 
rode the tender, {kin ; by which many a handfome face 
becomes fo deformed as hardly to bear a refemblance 
to the human figure *. 


* Though this operation can never do harm, yet it is only 


~neceflary when the patient has a great load of {mall-pox, or when 
the matter which they contain is ef fo thin and acrid a nature, 


that. there is reafou to apprehend bad confequences from its being. 


toa quickly reforbed, or taken up again into the mais of circu- 
-Jating humours, . 
“ie ae It 
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Tt is generally neceffary, after the fmall-pox are gone 
off, to purge the’ patient. If, however, the body has 
been open through the whole courfe of the difeafe, or if 
butter-milk and other things of an opening nature have 
‘been drunk freely after the height of thefma!l-pox, purg- 
ing becomes lefs neceflary ; but it ought never wholly 
'to be neglected. Tae | 
For vety young children, an infiifion of fenna and - 
prunes, with a little rhubarb, may be fweetened with 
coarfe fugar, and given in fmall quantities till it operates. 
Thofe who ate farther advanced muft take medicines of 
a fharper nature. For example, a child of five or fix - 
years of age may take eight or ten grains of fine rhubarb 
in powder overnight, and the fame quantity of jalap in” 
powder next morning: This may be wrought off with 
frefh broth of water-gruel, and may be repeated three’ 
ot four times, five or fix days intervening betwern each 
dofe. For children further advanced, and adults, the | 
dofe muft be increafed in proportion to the age and 
conftivution*. ' he , i 
- When impofthumes happen after the fmall-pox, which 
ig not feldom the cafe; they muft be brought to fuppura- 
tion as foon as poflible, by means of ripening poultices 5 ~ 
and when they have been opened, or have broke of their 
own accotd, the patient muft be purged. The Peruvian 
bark and a milk diet will likewife be ufeful in this cafe. 
When a cough, a difficulty of breathing, or ovher 
-fymptomis of a confumpition, fucceed to the fniall-pox, | 
the patient mult be fent toa place where the air is good, 
and put upon a courfe of affes’ milk, with fuch exercife 
as he can bear. For further direCtions in this cafe, fee 


the article Confumptions. — ‘ 


OF INOCULATION. .- 2 
Though no difeafe, after ic is formed, bafiles the 
power of medicine more effectually than the {mall-pox, 


# TI have of late been accuftomed, after the {mall-pox, to give 
one, twa, three, four, or five grains of calomel, according to the 
age of the patient, ever night, and to- work it off next morning 
with a fuitable dofe of jalap..Or the jalap and calomel may be 
mixed togethet, aud given tn the morning. 
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yet more may be done before-hand to render this difeafe 
favourable than any one we know, as almoft all the 
danger from it may be prevented by inoculation. This 
falutary inventionhas beenknown in Europeabove half a 


centurv ; but, like moft ufeful other difcoveries, it has 


till of late made but flow progrefs. It muft, however, 
be acknowledged, to the honour of this country, that 
inoculation has met with a more favourable reception 
here, than among any of our neighbours. It is ftill, 
however, far from being general, which we have reafon 
to fear will be the cafe, as long as the prattice continues 
in the hands of the faculty. es 


_ No difcovery can be of general utility, while the 


practice of it is kept in the hands of a few. Had the 
inoculation of the f{mall-pox been introduced as a 
fafhion, and not as a medical difcovery, or had it been 
piactifed by the fame kind of operators here, as it is in 
thofe countries from whence we learned it, it had long 
ago been univerfal. Fears, jealoufies, prejudices, and 
oppofite interefts are, and ever will be, the moft effec- 


tual obftacles to the progrefs of any falutary difcovery. | 


Hence it is that the practice of inoculation never be- 
came in any meafure general, even in England, tilltaken 
up by men not bred to phyfic. Thefe have not only 
rendered the’practice more extenfive, but likewife more 
fafe,-and by aéting under lefs reftraint than the regu- 
lar practitioners, have taught them that the patient’s 
greateft danger arofe, not from the want of care, but 
from the excefs of it. 4. fice) 
‘They know very little of the matter, who impute the 
Juccefsof modern inoculators to any fuperior {kill, either 
in preparing the patient or communicating the difeafe. 
some of them, indeed, from a fordid defire of enprofling 
the whole practice to themfelves, pretend to have ex- 
traordinary fecretsor noftrums for preparing perfons for 


inoculation, which never fail of fuccefs. But this is only ~ 


a pretence calculated to blind the ignorant and inatten- 


tive. Common fenfe and prudence alone are fufficient, | 


both in the choice of the fubje@t'and management of the 
e@peration, Whoever is poflefled of thefe may perform 
ie A, eth bat ye this 
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this officer for his children whenever he finds it conve- 
nient, provided they be in a good ftate of health, __ - 

This fentiment is not the refult of theory, but of-ob- 
fervation. ‘Though few phyficians have had more op- 
portunities of tryinginoculation in all its different forms, 
fo little appears to me to depend on thefe, generally 
reckoned important circum{tances, of pr: paring the 
body, communicating the infection by this or the other 
method, &c. that for feveral years paft I have perfuaded 
the parents or nurfes to perform the whole themfelves, 
and have found that method followed with equal fuc-. 
cefs, while it is free from many inconveniences that 
attend the other *. : 

The fmall-pox may be communicated in a great ya- 
riety of ways with nearly the fame degree of fafery and 
fuccefs. In Turkey, from whence we learned the prace 
tice, the women communicate the difeafe to children, by 
opening a bit of the fkin with a needle, and putting into 
_ the wound a little matter taken fromaripepuftule, On 
the coaft of Barbary, they pafs a thread wet with the 
matter through the fkin between the thumb and fore. 
finger ; and in fome of the {tates of Barbary, inoculation 
is performed by rubbing in the variolous matter between _ 


>°A critical fituation, too often to be met with, firft put me. 
upon trying -this method, A gentleman who had loft all hig 
children “except one fon by the natural {mall-pox; was determined 


_ -to have him inoculated. He told me his intention, and defired 


I would perfuade the mother and grandmother, &c. of its pro~ 
priety. But that was impoffible. They were not to be per. 
fuaded, and either could not get the better of their fears, or 
were determined againft conviction, It was always a point with 
me not to perform the operation without the confent of the 
parties concerned, I therefore advifed the father, after giving 
his fon a dofe or two of rhubarb, to go tq a patient who had the 
fmall-pox ofa good kind, to open two or three of the puftules, 
taking up the matter with a little cotton, and as foan as he came 
home to take his fon apart, and give his arm a flight fcratch) . 
with a pin, afterwards to rub the place well with the cotton, and. 
take no farther notice of it. All this he Buneally performed : 
and at the ufual period the fmall-pox made their appearance, 
which were of an exceeding good kind, and fo mild as not to 
confine the boy an hour to his bed. None of the other relations 
knew but the difeafe had come in the patural way, till the bey 
wae wi Ce 3 et 
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the thumb and fore-finger, or on other parts of thebody. 
The practice of communicating the dmall-pcx, by rub- 
bing the variolous matter upon the fkin has been long 
known in many parts of Afia and Europe as well as in 
Barbary, and has generally gone by the name ‘of buying 
the fmall-pox, ‘Vhe fame cuftom ig faid to. haye ob- 
tained in Wales long ago.. 

~ The prefent method of inoculating i in Britain is to 
make two or three flanui: g incifions in the arm, fo fuper, 
ficial as not to pierce quite EP uBh the fkin, with a lan- 
cet wet with frefh matter taken froim a ripe puitule ; 
afterwards the wounds are clofed up, and left without 
any dreffing. Somemakeuleof a lancet covered withthe 
dry matter: but this ts lefs certain, and ought never to be 
ufed unlefs where frefh matter cannot beobtained: when 


this isthe cafe, the matter ought bemoiftened by halding | 


the lancet for fome time in the fteam of warm water % 

Indeed, if frefh matter be applied long enough to the 
fkin, there j ig no occafion for any wound at all. Leta 
bi: of thread, about half an inch long wet with the mat- 
ter, be immediately applicd to thearm, midway between 


the fhoulder and the elbow, and covered with a piece of 


the common fticking plafter, and kept on for eight or ten 
days. This will feldom fail to communicate the difeafe. 
We mention this method, becaufe many people are 


afraid of a wound ; ans doubilels the more eafily the’ 


Operation can be performed, it has the greater chance to 
become general. Some people imagine, that the dif. 
charge from a wound leflensthe eruption’; but thereignd 
great ftrcfs to be laid upon this notion: befides, | deep 
wounds often ulcerare, and become troublefome, 
We du not find that inoculation is at all confidered as 
a medical operation in tho: e countries from whence we 
Jearned ir. In Turkey it is performe? by the women, 
and in the Eaft Indies by the Brachmins or priefts. In 
this country the cuftom is ftill in irs infancy ; we make 
no doubt, however, but it will foon become fo familiar, 


* Mr. Troxcwin communicates this difeafe by a little bit of 
Hoa dipt in the matter, which he covers with a {mall bliftering- 
platter. This. method may no donbt be ufed with advantage ia 
thofe cafes where the paticat is very much alarmed at the fight of 
' Me cutting uerasment ; 
tlat 
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that parents will chink no more of inoculating their chil- 
_ dren, than at prefent they do of giving chem a purge. 
No fet of men have it fo much in their power torender 
the practice of inoculation general as the clergy, the 
greateft oppofition to it ftill arifing from fome fcruples 
of confcience, which they alone can remove. I would 
vecommend it to, them not only to endeavour ‘to re- 
move the religious objections which weak minds may 
have to this falutary praGtice, but to enjoin it as a duty, 
and to point out the danger of neglecting to make ufe 
of a mean which Providence has put in our power, for . 
faving the lives of our offspring. Surely fuch parents 
as wilfully negle&t the means of faving their children’s 
lives, are as guilty as thofe who put them to death. I 
with this matter were duly weighed, No one is more 
ready to make allowance for human weaknels and reli- 
-gious prejudices; yet I cannot help recommending it, 
‘in the warmeft manner, to parents to:confider how great 
an injury they do their children, by neglecting to give 
them this difeale in the early period of life. : 
The numerous advantages -arifing from the inocula- 
tion of the {mall-pox have been pretty fully pointed out 
by the learned Dr. M‘Kenzie, in his Hiftory of Health*. 
ae To 


# 6¢ Many and great,” fays this humane author, ‘are the dane 
gers attending the natural infection, from all which, the inoculation 
is quite fecure. The natwral infeGtion may invade weak or diftem- 
pered bodies, by no means difpofed for its kindly reception. It 
may attack them at a feafon of the year either violently hot or 
intenfely cold. It may be communicated from a fort of f{mall-pox 
impregnated with the utmoft virulence. It may lay hold upon 
people unexpectedly, when a dangerous fort is imprudently im- 
ported into a maritime place. It may furprife us foon after ex- 
ceffes committed in luxury, intemperance, or lewdnefs. It may 
likewife feize on the innocent after indifpenfable watchings, hard 
labour, or neceflary journeys. Andis it a trivial advantage, that 
all thefe unhappy circumftanges can be prevented by inoculation 2 
By inoculation numbers are faved from deformity as well as from, 
death. . Inthe natural fmall-pox, how often are the fineft features, 
and the moft beauriful complexions, miferably disfigured ? Whereas 
inoculation, rarely leaves any ugly marks or fears, even where the 
number of puftules on the face has been. very confiderable, and, 
the fymptoms by no means favourable. And many other grievous 
¢omp'aints that are frequently fubfequent to, the. natural forts, 
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To thofe mentioned by the Do@or we fhall only add, . 
that’ fuch as have not had the fmall-pox in the early 
period of lifeare not only rendered unhappy, but like- 
wile ina great meafure unfit for fuftaining mauy of the 
moft ufetul and important offices. Few people would 
_Chule even to hirea fervant who‘had not had the {mall- 
pox, far lefs to sles a flave, who had the chance 
of dying of this difeafe. How could'a phyfician or 
a furgeon, who had never had the fmall-pox himfelf, 
attend others under that malady? How deplorable is 
the fituation of females, who arrive at mature age ~ 
» without having had the fmall-pox ! A woman with child 
‘feldom furvives this difeafe : and if an infant happen to 
be feized with the fmall-pox upon the mother’s breaft, 
who has not had the difeafe herfelf, the fcene muft be 
diftreffing} if fhe continue to fuckle the child, it is at 
the peril of her own life; and if the wean it, in all pro-. 
bability it will perifh. How often is the affeCtionate 
mother forced toleave her houfe, and abandon her chil- 
dren, at the very time when her-care is moft neceflary ? 
Yet, fhould parental affection get the better of her fears, 
_ the confequences would often prove fatal. I have known 
the teader mother and her fucking infant laid in thefame 
grave, both untimely victims to this dreadful malady, 


feldom follow the artificial, Does not inoculation alfo’ prevent 
thofe inexpreffible terrors that perpetually harafs perfons who ne. - 
ver had this difeafe, infomuch that when the fmall-pox is epide- 
mical, entire villages are depopulated, markets ruined, and the 
face. of diftrefs fpread over the whole country?) From this: terror 
it arifes, that juflice is frequently poftponed, or difeouraged, at 
feffions or, affizes where the {mall-pox tages. Witneffes and. 
juries dare not appear; and by reafon: of the neceflary abfence of 
fome gentlemen, our hononrable and ufefuljudges. are not at- 
tended with :that reverence and {plendour due to their office and 
merit, »Does:not ,inoculation, «in: like manner, prevent our brave 
failors from: being feized with this diftemper on fhipboard, where 
they muft quickly fpread the infe@ion among fuch of the: crew 
who never had it before, and where they: have fcarce any chance 
to efcape, being half ftifled with the -clofenels of their cabins, and 
but very indifferently nurfed ?. Laftly, with regard tothe foldiery, 
the miferies attending thefe pgor creatures,‘ when: attacked by the 
Imall-pex, on a march, are. inconceivable, without attendance, 
without lodgings, without any accommodation; fo that one of 
three commonly permhess’4soa! fay poured ota aed eh Sen 
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But thefe are fcenes too fhocking evento mention, Let | 
_ parents who run away with their children to avoid the - 

{mall-pox, or who refufe to inoculate them in infancy, . 
-confider to what deplorable fituations they may be re- 

duced by this miftaken tendernefs! 

As the fmall-pox is now become an epidemical difeafe 
in moft parts of the known world, no other choice re- 
mains but to render the malady as mild as poflible. This 
is the only manner of extirpation now left in our power; 
and though it may feem paradoxical the artificial method 
‘of communicating the difeafe, could it be rendered unt- 
verfal, would amount to nearly the fame thing as rooting 
- itout. It is a matter of fmall confequence, whether a 
difeafe be entirely extirpated, or rendered fo mild as 
neither to deltroy life nor hurt the conftitution ; but that 
this may be done by inoculation, does not now "admit of 
a doubt. The numbers who die under inoculation hard-. 
ly deferve to be named. In the natural way, one in four 
or five generally dies ; but by inoculation not one in a 
- thoufand. Nay, fome can beaft of having inoculated 
ten thoufand without the lofs of a fingle patient. 

Ihave often wifhed to fee fome plan eliablifhed for 
rendering this falutary practice univer fal ; but am afraid 
_Uthall never be fo happy. The difficulties indeed are 
many; yet the thing is by no means impracticable. The 
aim is lat no lefs than faving the lives of one-fourth 
part of mankind. What ought not to be attempted m 
order to accomplifh fo defirable an end? | 

The firft {tep towards rendering the practice univerfal, 
muft be to remove the religious prejudices againit it. 
This, as already obferved, can only be done by the 
_ clergy. They muft not only recommend it as a duty 
to others, but likewife practife it on their own children.’ 
Example will ever have more influence than precept. 

The next thing requifite, is to put it in the power of 
all. For this purpofe, we would recommend it to the 
Faculty to inoculate the children of the poor gratis. It 
is hard that fo ufeful a part of mankind fhould, by their 
poverty; be excluded from fucha benefit. _ 

Should this fail, it is furely in the power of any State 
to Menaer the practice general, at leaft as far as their do- 
: minion 
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minion extends, We do not mean that it ought to be 
enforced bya law. The beft way to promote it would _ 
be to employ a fufficient number of operators at the 
public expence to inoculate the children of the poor, 
This would only be neceflary till the pra@ice became 
general ; afterwards cuftom, the ftrongeft of all vs, 
would oblige every individual to inoculate his children 
to prevent reflections. | 

It may be objected to this fcheme, that the poor would 
refufe to employ the inoculators: this difhculty is eafily 
removed. A {mall premium to enable mothers to attend 
their children while under the difeafe, would be a fuffi. 
cient inducement ;) befides, the fuccefs attending the 
operation would foon banifh all objections to it. Even 
confiderations of profit would induce the poor to em- 
brace this plan. They often bring up their children to 
the ageof ten or twelve, and when they come to be ufe- 
ful, they are {natched away by this malady, to the 
great lofs of their parents, and detriment of the public. 

The Britith legiflature has of late years fhewn great | 
attention to the prefervation of infant-lives, by fupport- 
ing the Foundling hofpiral, &c. But we will venture te 
fay, if one tenth part of the fums laid out in fupporting 
that inflitution, had becn beftowed towards promoting 
the practice of inoculation of the fmall-pox among the 
poor, that not only more ufeful lives had been faved, but 
the pradtice, ere now, rendered quite univerfal in this 
ifland. Itis not to be imagined what effeét example and 
a little money will have upon the peor ; yet, if left to 
themfelves, they would go on for ever in the old way, 
without thinking of any improvement. We only mean 
this as a hint tothe humaneand public-fpirited,. Should 
_ fuch a fcheme be approved, a proper plan-might eafily 


~ 


be Jaid down for the execution of it. 

But as public plans are very difficult to bring about, 
and often, by the felfith views and mifconduét of thofe - 
entrufted with the execution of them, fail of anfwering 
the goble purpofes for which they were defigned ; we 
fhal], therefore, point out fome other method by which 
the benefits of inoculation may be extended to the poor. | 

_ There is no doubt but inoculators will daily become 4 
aks quote 
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‘more numerous. We would, therefore, have every pa- 
rifh in Britain to allow one of them a {mall annual falary 3 
for inoculating all the children of the parifh at a pro- 
per age. This might be done at avery trifling expence, 
and it would enable every one to enjoy the beneiit of 
this falutary invention. 

Two things chiefly operate to prevent the progréfs of 
inoculation. The one isa with to put the evil day as 
far off as poffible. This is a principle i in Our nature. 
and as inoculation feems rather to be anticipating a fu- 
ture evil, it is no wonder mankind are fo averle ‘to Jt. 
But this objedtion i isfuihciently a anfwered by the fuccels. 
Who in his fenfes would not prefer a leffer evilto-daytoa 

greater toemorrow, provided they were cquaily certain? 

The other obttacle { is the fear of reflections. This has 

avery great weight with the bulk of mankind. Should 
the child die, they think the world would blame then. 
This they Bg Mees, Here lies the oa ; and, 
fill that be removed, inoculation will make but final! 
progrefs. Nothing however can remove it but caltom, 
Make the practice “fathionable, and all objections will 
foon vanifh. It is fafhion alone that has led the mulu- 
» tude fince the beginning of the world, and will lead 
them to the end. We muft, therefore, call upon the 
more enlightened part of mankind to fet a pattern to the 
relt. TV heir example, thouehir may for fome tune emeet 
with oppofition, will at leng:h prevail. 

‘Fam aware of an objeCtion to this practice rane the 
expence with which it may be attended: this is eafily 

@bviated. We do.not mean that every parifh ought to 
employ a Sutton or a Dimfdale as inoculators, ‘Thefe 
have by their fuecefs already recommended themfelves 
to crowned heads, and are beyond the vulgar reach; but 
have not others an equal chance tu fucceed? T Hay cer- 
tainly have. Let them make the fame trial, and the dif 
ficulties will foon vanith. ‘There is not a paiifh, and 
hardly a village in Britain, deftitute of fome petlon who 
can bleed. Butthisisa far more dificult operation, and 
tequires both more {kill and dexterity than inoculation. 
_ The perfons to whom we would chiefly recommend 
, the performance ¢ of this operation ¢ are the clerzy. ae 
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°f them know fomething of medicine: Almoft all of — 
them bleed, and can order a purge, which are all the 
qualifications necefflary for the practice of inoculation. ~ 
‘Lhe prie{ts among the lefs enlightened Indians perform 
this office, and why fhould a Chriftian teacher think 
himfeif above 1c? Surely ihe bodies of men, as well ag 
their fouls, merit a part of the paftor’s care; at leaft the 
greatelt Teacher who ever appcared among men, feems 
to have thought fo. Siti 3 
- Should all other methods fail we would recommend 
it to parents to perform the operation themfelves. Let 
them take any method of communicating the difeafe — 
they pleafe ; provided the fubjects be healthy, and ofa 
proper age, they will feldom fail to fucceed to their 
wilh. Lhave known many inftances even of mothers” 
performing the operation, and never fo much as heard 
ot one bad confequence. A planter in one of the Welt 
India iflandsis faid to have inoculated with his own hand 
inone year, three hundred of his flaves, who notwith- 
_ {Landing the warmth of the climate, and other unfavour- 
able errcuniftances, all did well. Common mechanics 
have often, to my knowledge, performed the operation © 
‘with as good fuccefs as phyficians. We do not, however, 
imean to difcourage thofe who have it in their power, 
from employing people of {kill to inoculate their chil- 
Gren, and attend them while under the difeafe; but 
only to fhew, that where fuch cannot be had, the opera- 
tion ought not upon that account to be neglected. 
Inftead of multiplying arguments to recommend this 
practice, I fhall juft beg leave to mention. the method 
which I took with my own fon, then an only child. 
After giving him two gentle purges, I ordered the nurfe 
to take a bit of thread which had been previoufly wet 
withfrefh matter from a pock, andtolay it upon hisarm, 
covering it with a piece of {ticking plafter. This re-— 
mained on fix or feven days, till it was rubbed off by 
accident. At the ufual time the fmall-pox made their © 
appearance and were exceedingly favourable. Surely 
this, which 1s all that is generally neceflary, may be done 
without any fkillin medicine. 
We have been the more full on this fubje&t becaufe 
id Moeph abil’ =codaublh wie covers {ih ./- & eames eee the oa 
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the benefits of inoculation cannot be extended to wie 4 
by any other means than making the practice genera}. 
While it is confined to a few, it muft prove hurtful to 
the whole. By means of it the contagion is {pread, and 
is communicated to many who might otherwile never 
have had the difeafe. Accordingly it is found that 
nearly the fame number die of the {mall- -pox Now as 
before inoculation was introduced ; and this important 
difcovery, by which alone mote lives m’ ight be faved 
than by all the endeavours of the Faculty, isin a great 
meafure loft by | its benefits not being. extended to the - 
whole community * 

‘The {pring and autumn have been sia aces 
the moft proper feafons for inoculation, on account of 
the weather being then molt temperate ; but 1c ought to 

be confidered that thefe are generally the moft un healthy . 
feafons of the whole year. Undoubtedly the belt pre- 
_ paration for the difeafe is a previous good ftate of health. 

Il have always obferved that children in particular are 
more fickly towards the end of fpring and autumn than 
at any other time of the year. On-this account, as 
well as for the advantage of cool-air, I would pr apote 
winter asthe moft proper feafon for inoculation ; ; though 
_ ou every other confideration, the {pring would feem to 
be preferable. © 
_ The moft proper age for inoculation is between three 
and five. Many approve of inoculating on the breaft, . 
and where no circumftances forbid this practice, } have 
no objection toit. Children, however, are more liable 
to convulfions at this time than afterwards ; befides, the - 
anxiety ef the mother or nurfe, fhould the child be in 
danger, would not fail toheighten itby fpoiling the milk, 

Children-who have conftitutioval difeafes, mult never- 
thelefs be inoculated. It will often mend the habit of 
body; but ought to be performed at a time when they 
are moft healthy. Accidental difeafes fhould always 
‘be removed before inoculation. 

It is generally thought neceflary to regulate the dict. 


* By a well-laid plan for extending inoculation, moré lives might be 


~ faved at a {mall expence, than are at prefent preferved by all the 
bolpitals i in England, which coft the public fuch an amazing fem, 
tor 
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for fome time before the difeafe be communicated. fa 
children, however, great alteration in diet is feldom ne= 
eeflary, ici food being commonly of the moft fimple 
and wholefome kind, as milk, w:ter-pap, weak broths, \ 
bread, light pudding, mild roots, and white meats. 

But children who have been scauitected to a richer 
diet, who are of a gtofs habit, or abound with bad hus 
mours, ought to be put upon a fpare diet before they are 
inoculated. ‘Their food fhould be of a light cooling na- 
ture, and their drink whey, burtter-milk, and fuch like. 

We would recommend no other medicinal prepare, 
tion but two or three mild purges, which ought to be 
fuited to the age and ftrength of the patient. The fuccefs 
of inoculators does not depend on the preparation of 
their patients, but on their management of them while 
under this difeaf. Their conftant care is to keep them 
cool, and their bodies gently open. by which means the | 
fe ee is kept low, and the eruption greatly leffened. 

Thedanger is feldom great when the puitules are few 3 
and their number is generally in proportion to the fever 
which precedes and attends the eruption. Hence the 
chief fecret of inoculation confifts in regulating the 
eruptive ever, which generally may be kepr uaeinaniets 
low by the methods mentioned above. 

The regimen during the cileafe is in all refpects the 
fame as under the natural {mall-pox. The pat ent muft 
be kept cool, his diet fhould be light, and his drink 
wealt and diluting, &e. Should any bad fymptoms 


_ appear, which is feldom the cale, they mult be treated 


in the fame way as directed in the natural {mall- “POX. 
Purging 1 is not lefs nec: flary after the {mall-pox by ino- 


culation, than in the natural way, and ought by no 


means to be neglected. 

I have already hinted how oreat a misfortune it wasy 
that inoculation was firft intrcduced into this country ag 
a medical operation. Had Lady WortLiy MonTasus 
brought it in as a fathion, her own “noble example and 
that of her ‘riends would foon have rende'ed it popu- 
Jar ; but while it remains in the hands of the Faculty, 
it cannot be get erally beneficial to mankind. Though 


ae p attice lays claim to the greatelt antiquity, it is 
Hitt nowhere 
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Nowhere confined to medical men, in the ftri& fenfe 
ofthe word, butin Europe. Mr. Hotweut fays, that, in 
India, it is next to a miracle to hear that one in a million 
_ fails of receivingthe infection, or fuffers any injury from 
it, although the bufinels of inoculation is there per- 
formed by the bramins or priefts. j 
- Though their practice, as defcribed by this very can- 
did and fenfible writer, is blended with much fuperfti- 
tion, and the parade of ufelefs formalities, yet their 
fuccefs proves it to be fub{fantially good, and that their 
condud is in that refpect highly laudable. Did the 
‘clergy cf, Europe follow their condu& in the effential 
part, inoculation would foon become general,.and mil- 
lions of lives would be annually faved. Whatafhame 
that chriftian paftors, whofe mafer went about curing 
difeafes, fhould fuffer themlelves to be fo far outdone 
_by the difciples of Conrucius! I feel a pleafure in 
doing juitice toa few of our clergy, who have taken 
_ the lead in this career of humane exertion; and I hope 
the influence of their example will f{pread itfelf among 
the whole order of their clerical brethren. 3 
It is evident, from the fuccefs of the bramins, that 
medical fkiil is by no means neceflary for the inoculation 
of the fmall-pox. They adminifter no medicine eithe 
_ before or after the operation, and only enjoin abilinence 
from certain articles of diet, which they,think might 
prove injurious to the patient. ‘They lay the whole 
{trefs upon what they confider as a proper regimen, 
both previous to the eruption, and during its continu. 
ance ; and though fome, even of their few reltrictions, 
‘appear to me unnecefliry, yet I will venture to ailert, 
that a proper regimen is all that is requifite for the 
fuccefsful inoculation of the {mali-pox. - | 
Tam old enovgh to remember the time when the fuc- 
eefs. of inoculation was fuppofed to be entirely owing to 
the preparation of the body, asit was called; but I am 
convinced that fuch preparation always has done, and . 
 filldoes more harm than good. The body cannot be 
better prepared to meet a difeafe, than by being in 
good health. Medicine may cure a difeafe; byt it can- 
“fot mend good health. When a perlon enjoys this 
| aN 6 blefling, 
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blefling, he ought never to meddle with medicine On | 


any account whatever. ; 


Should the clergy decline the benevolentand chriftian- | 


like office propofed, I have already expreffed my opi- 
nion that the {tate ought to undertake it; and the ope- 
rators I would recommend, are mothers. A {mall pre- 
mium toa mother for every child fhe either inoculated 


herfelf, or caufed to be inoculated, would foon render. 


the practice general ; and then no premium would be 


neceflary. I will venture to fay, that ten fhillings per head. 


would be a fufficient inducement to mothers in an hum- 
ble {phere to inoculate their children. I take it for 
granted that perfons in a higher rank do fo already. 
Let me now afk, whether the trifling premium pro- 
pofed can be put in competition with the immenfe ad- 
vantages that would refult from it ; with the number of 


lives that would be faved, and with the improvement it . 


muft make, not only in the looks, but in the conftitu- 


tions of the great body of the people ? Numbers of con-. 


{titutions are ruined by the {mall-pox, even when it does 


mot prove immediately fatal ; and how many more do. 


we meet with, who are leftby its ravages mere {pectacles 
of deformity ? It was the defire of preventing the latter 
which gave rife to inoculation, and I believe no man 
of common fenfe will deny, that whatever can improve 
~ the human face, as well.as the human form, is deferving 
of the greateft encouragement and. attention. 


ce The new method of vaccine inoculation has my warmelt * 
wifhes for its ultimate fuccefs. The eafe, fafely, and fim- |» 
plicity of the procefs are {trong circumflances in its favour; - 


but time. alone can eftablith its efficacy. Should it prove a 
certain preventive againft catehing the infeGtion in the na- 
tural way, the promulgators of fo valuable a difcovery will 


of the human race. 


~ be juflly entitled to a very high rank among the benefactors 


¢ There feems very reafon to hope that this benevolent wifhof the 
Author will fpeedily be fulfilled, and that vaccination will be found 


to prove an efieQtual and permanent preventive of that fcourge of the. 


human race, the natural {mall-pox. It would be improper here to 
anticipate the opinion of the Royal College of Phyficians, to whofe 
confideration the merits of this difeovery have been referred by the 


legiflature of the country. Whe decifion of that learned and 


liberal body will deubtlefs be found fatisfatory and conclufive’. 
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OF THE MEASLES, 


THE meafles appeared in Europe about the fame 
time with the fmall-pox, and have a great affinity 
to that difeafe. They both came from the fame quarter 
of the world, are both infectious, and feldom attack the 
fame per‘on more than once. Thé meafles are moft 
common in the {pring feafon, and generally difappear 
in fummer. The difeafe itlelf, wheh properly managed, 
feldom proves fatal ; but its confequences are often very 
troublefome. | 

CAUSE. ‘This difeafe, like the fmall-pox, pro- 
ceeds from infection, and is more or lefs dangerous 
according to the conititution of the patient, the feafon 
of the year, the climate, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.——The meafles, like other fevers, 
are preceded by alternate fits of heat and cold, with ficks ~ 
nefs, and lofs of appetite, The tongue is white, but 
generally moift. There isa fhort cough, a heavinefs of 
_ the head and eyes, drowfinels, and a running at the nofe. 
Sometimes, indeed, the cough doe: not come before the’ 
eruption has appeared. There isan inflammation and 
heat inthe eyes, accompanied with a defluxion of fharp 
theum, and great acutencfs of fenfation, fo that they can- 
not bear the light without pain.. The eye-lids frequently 
{well fo as-to occafion bliadnefs. The patieat generally 
complains of his throat ; and a vomiting or loofenefs 
often precedes the eruption. The ftools in children are 
commonly green:fh ; they complain of an itching of the 
fkin, and.are remarkably peevifh. Bleeding at the nofe is 
common, both before and in the progrefs of the difeafe. 

About the fourth day, {mall fpots, refembling flea- 
bites, appear, firft upon the face, then upon the breaft, 
and afterwards on the extremities: thefe may be dif- 
tinguifhed from the {mall-pox by their foarcely rifing 
above the fkin. The fever, couch, and difficulty of 
breathing, inftead of being removed by the eruption, 
as in the fmall-pox, are rather increafed 5 but the vo- 
miting generally ceales. | 
aeeins & Z% About 
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About.the fixth or feventh day from the time of fick- > 
ening, the meafles begin to turn pale on the face, and 


afterwards upon the body; fo that by the ninth day they 
entirely difappear. The fever, howcver, and difiiculty 
of breathing, often continue, efpecially if the patient has 
been kept upon too hot a reginen. Petechiz, or purple 
{pots, may likewife be occafioned by this error. 


A violent loofenefs fometimes fucceeds the meafles ; 


in which cafe the patient’s life is in imminent danger. 

Such as die of the meafles, generally expire about the 
ninth day from the invafion, and are commonly carréed 
off by a peripneumony, or inflammation of the lungs, 

_ The moft favourable fymptoms are a moderate loofe- 

nefs, a moift fkin, and a plentiful difcharge of urine. 

When the eruption fuddenly falls in, and the patient 
ts feized with ‘a delirium, he is in the greateft danger. 
If the meafles turn too foon of a pale colour, it is an un- 
favourable fymptom, as are alfo great weaknefs, vomit- 
ing, reftlefsnefs, and difficulty of fwallowing. Purple or 
black {pots appearing among the meafles, are very un- 
favourable. When a continual cough, with hoarfenefs, 
fucceeds the difeafe, there is reafon to fufpe& an ap- 
proaching confumption of the lungs. | 

Oor bufinefs m this difeafe is to affift Nature, by pro- 
per cordials, in throwing out the eruption, if her efforts 


be too languid; but when they are too violent, they muft. 


be reftrained by evacuations and cool diluting liquors, 


&c. We ought likewife to endeavour to appeafe the © 


moft urgent fymptoms, as the cough, reftlefsnefs, and 
difficulty of breathing. =~ ; 
REGIMEN. The cool regimen is neceffary here 


as well as in the fmall-pox. The food too muft be light, — | 


and the drink diluting. Acids, however, do not an{wer 
fo well in the meafles as in the fmall-pox, as they tend 
to exafperate the cough. Small beer likewife, though a 
good drink in the f{mall-pox, is here improper. ‘The 
moft fuitable liquors are deco¢tions of liquorice with 
marfh-mallow roots and farfaparilla, infufions of lin- 
feed or of the flowers of elder, balin-tea, clarified whey, 


‘barley-watcr, and fuch like. Thefe, if the patient be 
| II coftive,. 
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_coftive, may be fweetened with honéy; or, if thac 
fhould difagree with the ftomach, a little manna may 
occafionally be added to them. 

MEDICINE.——The meafles being an inflamma- 
tory difeafe, without any critical diicharge of matter, 
as in the fmall-pox, bleeding is commonly neceffary, 
efpecially when the fever runs high, with difficulty 
éf breathing, and great oppreffion of the breaft. . But 
if the difeale be of a mild kind, bleeding may be 
omitted *. 

Bathing the feet and'legs frequently in) lukewarm 
water both tends to abate the violence of the fever, ‘and - 
to promote the eruption, . 
_ ‘The patient is often greatly relieved by vomiting. 
_ Wheatheretsatendency this way, it ought to be promoted 
by drinking lukewarm water, or weak camomile-iea. 

When the cough is very troublefome, with drynefs 
of the throat, aud difficulty of breathing, ‘the patient 
- may held his head over the {team of warm water, and 
_ draw the {team into his lungs. 

He may likewifelickalittle fpermaceti and fugar-candy 
pounded together ; or take now and thena {poonful of 


the oil of {weet aliionds: with fugar-candy diffolved in it. 


_ Thefe will foften the throat, and relieve the pesbling 
cough. 

If at the turn of the difeafe the fever aflumes new 
vigour, and there appears great danger of f{uffocation, 


_ the patient muft be bled according to his ftrength, and _ 


bliftering-plafters applied, with a view to prevent the 
load from being thrown on the lungs, where, if an. 
_ inflammation fhould fix itfelf, the patient’s s life will be 
in imminent danger. 

_ Incafe the meafles fhould-fuddenly difappear, it will 
_be neceflary to purfue the fame method which we have 
recommended when the {mall-pox recede. The patient 
- muft be fupported»with wine and cordials.  Bliftering- 
plafters muit be applied to the legs and arms, and the 


rig 2. 41 do not know any difeafe wherein. blee ding is-more neceffary / 
than i in the meailes, efpecially when the fever runs high: in: this 
ale T have always found it relieve the patient, 


2 body 


* 
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body rubbed all over with warm flannels.. Warm noul- 


tices niay likewife be applied to the féet and palms of 


the hands. 


When purple or black fpots appear, the patient’s 
drink fhould be fharpened with fpirits of vitriol; and 


if the putrid fymptoms increaf:, the Peruvian bark muft. 


be adminittered in the fame manner as direéted in the 
fmall-pox. hes | : 

Opiates are fometimes neceflary, but fhould never be 
given except in cafes of extreme reftleffnefs, a violent 
loofenefs, or when the cough is very troublefome. For 
children the fyrup of poppies is fufficient. A tea-/poon- 
ful or two may be occafionally given, according to the 
patient’s age, or the violence of the fymptomis.. ' 

After the meafles are gone off, the patient ought. to 


be purged. This. may be condutted' im the fame man-: 


ner as directed in the fimall-pox.. , 


If a violent loofenefs fucceed' the meafles,. it may be> 


checked by taking for fome days a gentle dofe of rhu- 
barb in the morning, and an opiate over night ; but if 
thefe donot remove it, bleeding will feldom fail to have: 
that effect. | 

Patients recovering after the meafles fhould'be care- 


ful what they eat or drink. Their food for fome time 


ought to be light, and in fmall quantities, and their 
drink diluting, and rather of ‘an opening nature, as 


butter milk, whey, and fuch like. They ought alfo to- 


beware of expofing: themfelves too foon'to the cold air, 


left a fuffocating catarsh, an afthma, ora confumption. 


of the lungs, fhould enfue. 


Should a cough,. with difficulty of breathing, and 


ether fymptoms of 2 confumption, remain after the 
meafles, {mall quantities of blood may be frequently letat 
proper intervals, as thepatient’s (trength-and conftitution 
will permit*. He ought likewife to drink affes’ milk ,- to 
remove to a free air, if in a lar: e town, and to ride duly 


on horfeback. He mutt keep clofe to a diet confifting: 


* The camphor mixture, combined with’ a fourth part of the 


water of acetated ammonia, forms a very ufeful medicine in that 


particular f{pecies ef confumption which frequently fucceeds the: ’ 


meailes. P. Bu. 


of 
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df.milk and vegetables ; and laftly,’ if thefe do not fuc- 
‘ceed, let him remove to a warmer climate +. 


( 


OF THE SCARLET FEVER. 


‘The f{carlet fever:is-fo called from the colour of the 
patient’s fkin, which appears‘as if it were tinged with 
xed wine. It happens at any feafon of the year, but is 
moft common ‘towards the-end of fummer:. at which 
‘time it often feizes whole families.; children and young 
perfons are moft fubject to it. iti 

It begins, like o her fevers, with coldnefs and fhiver~ 
ing, without any violent ficknels. Afterwards the {kina 
4s covered with red {pots, which are broader, more flo- 
rid, and lefs uniform than the meafles. They continue 
two.or threedays, and then difappear ; after which the 
cuticle, or fcarf-fkin, falls off. — | | 

There is feldom any occafion for medicinein:this dif- 
eafe. The patient ought, however, tokeep within doors, 

to abftain from fleth, {trong ‘liquors, and.cordials, and 
to.drink freely of .cool:diluting liquors. If the fever 
tuns high, the body mut be ‘kept gently open by emol- 
lient clyfters, or {mall dofes of nitre and rhubarb. A 
fcruple of the former and five grains of the latter, may 
‘be taken thrice a-day, or oftener, if neceflary. 

Children and young perfons are fometimes feized at 
the beginning of this difeafe with a kind of ftupor and — 
epileptic fits. ‘In this cafe, the feet and legs fhould be 
bathed,in warm water, alarge bliftering-plafter applied 

| | | oe to 


+ Attempts have been made -to communicate the medafles, as 
avéil as the {mall-pox, by inoculation, and we make no doubt but 
in ‘time the practice may fucceed. Dr. Home of Edinburgh fays, 
‘he communicated the difeafe by the blood. Others. have tried this 
method, and have not found it fucceed. ‘Some think the diteale 
would be more certainly communicated by rubbing the fkin of a 
patient who has the meafles with cotton, and afterwards applying 
the cotton to a wound asin the fmall-pox; while others recom- 
mend a bit of flannel which had been applied to the patient’s 
fkin all the time of the difeafe, to be afterwards laid upon the 
varm or leg of the perfon to whom.the infe€tion is to be communt- 

vated, There is no doubt but this difeafe, as well as the {mall-pox, 
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to the neck, anda dofe of the fyrup of poppies given 
every night till the patient recovers *. : 
The fcarlet fever, however, is not always of fo milda 
nature. It is fometimes attended with putrid or malig - 
nant fymptoms,.in which cafe it is always dangerous. 
In the malignant {carlet fever, the patient. is not only 
affected with coldnels and fhivering, but with languor, 
“ticknefs, and great oppreflion ; to thefe fucceed excef- 
five heat, naufea, and vomiting, with a forenels of the 
throat ; the pulfeis extremely quick, but {mall and de- 
prefled; the breathing frequent and laborious; the {kin 
hot but not quite dry ; the tongue moift, and covered 
with a whitith mucus : the tonfils inflamed and ulce- 
rated. When the eruption appears, it brings no relief: 
on the contrary, the fymptoms. generally grow worfe, 
and freth ones come.cn, as purging, delirium, &e.t 
When this difeafe.is miftaken for fimple inflamma- 
tion, and treated with repeated bleedings, purging and 
cooling medicines, it generally proves fatal. The only 
- medicines that can be. depended on in this cafe, are cor- 
dials and antifeptics, as the Peruvian bark, wine, fake. 
root, and the like. The trearment mult‘be in general 
fimilar to that of the putrid fever, or of the malignant 
ulcerous fore throatf. 7 a5), 4 
may be’communicated in various ways; the moft probable, however, 


is either from cotton rubbed. upon the {kin as mentioned above, of 
by introducing a little of the fharp humour which diftils from the 
eyes of the patient into the blood, It is agreed on all hands, that 
fuch patients as have been inoculated had. the difeafe very mildly ; 
we therefore with the practice were’ more general; as the meafles 
have ot late become Mery fatale aay RTA SE bie at am 
_ * Sydenham. an 
+ Gidematous fwellings of the ankles are not unfrequent after fevere. - 
, attacks of fcarlet fever. Sometimes the dropfy becomes general and 
deflroys the patient. The remedy for this {pecies of dropfy confifts in 
sharp purgatives of jalap and ay Re Eight grains ef the former 
with three.of the latter, may, be given every {ccond morning. Indeed 
it is from neglecting to keep the body fufficientiy open during the 
difeafe, that this kind of dropfy moft generally originates, A. P. B. 
t In the year 1774, during winter,. a very had f{pecies of this 
fever prevailed in Edinburgh. — It raged chiefly among young 
people. . The eruption was generally accompanied _with’a quinfey, 
and the inflammatory fymptoms were fo blended with others of _ 
aputrid nature, as to render the treatment of the difeafe very 
' | , RSC iy 2), Ey ana perks Ch tS 
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- When acontinual, remitting, or unremitting fever is 
accompanied with a frequent or copious evacuation of 
bile, either by vomit or {tool, the fever is denominated 
_bilious. In Britai’ the bilious fever generally makes 
its appearance about the end of fummer, and ceafes to- 
wards the approach of winter. It is moft frequent and 
fatal in warm countries, efpecially where the foil is 
marfhy, and when great rains are fucceeded by fultry 
heats. Perfons who work without doors, lie in camps, 
or who are expofed to the night-air, are moft liable to 
this kind of fever. 

If there are fymptoms of inflammation at the begin- 
ning of this fever, it will be neceflary to bleed, and to put 
the patient uponthecool diluting regimen recommended 
in the inflammatory fever. ‘The faline draught may 
likewife be frequently adminiftered, and the patient’s 
body kept open by clyfters or mild purgatives. But if 
the fever fhould remit orintermit, bleeding will feldom 
beneceffary. In this cafe avomit may be adminiftered, 

and, if the body be bound, a gentle purge; after which 

the Peruvian. bark will generally complete the cure. 

In cale of a violent loofenefs, the patient muft be fup- 
ported with chicken broths, jellies of hartfhorn, and the 
like; and he may ufe the wite deco¢fion for his ordinary 
drink *. If a bloody flux fhould accompany this fever, 
it muft be treated in the manner recommmended under 
the article Dy/entery. : 

When there is a burning heat, and the patient does 
not fweat, that evacuation may be promoted by giving 
him, three or four times a-day, a table fpoonful of 
Mindererus’s fpirit } mixed in a cup of kis ordinary 
drink. | 


dificult. Many of the patients, towards the decline of the fever, 
were afflicted with large {wellings of the {nbmaxillary glands, and 
not a few had’a fuppuration in one or both ears. 
eae * See Appendix, White Decodion. 
+ See Appendix, Spirit of Mindereruse 4 
R4 If 
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If the bilrous fever be attended with the nervous, MWd= 
lignant, or putrid fymptoms, which is fometimes the 
cafe, the patient muft be treated in the fame manner as 
directed under thefe difeafés. | | 

After this fever, proper care is neceflary to prevent ° 
arelapfe. For this purpofe the patient, efrecially to- 
wards the end of autumn, ought to continue the ufe of 

the Peruvian bark for jome time after he is well, He 
fhould likewife abftain from all trafhy fruits, new 
liquors, and every kind of flatulent aliment. 

Though few fevers bear bleeding better than that 
which accompanies the meafles, yet the lancet is not to 
be ufed at random, and without a {tri@ attention to the 
progrefs of the difeafey If the fymptoms run high, with 

-afull, hard’ pulfe, and other figns of inflammation, 
bleeding will-be proper, but not otherwife. 

Ihave looked at fevers, as well asat other diforders, for 
many years: yet, were any cne to afk me, what was good 
for‘a fever, | could not tell him, without knowing the 
particulars of the patient’s cafe. There cannot be a 
grofler error than that of prefcribing to the general | 
name of a difeafe, though thoufands of people in this 
country {wallow drugs every day on no better ground, 

Nor are the inhabitants of Britain the only dupes to 
thisnotion. Ibad a patient very lately, a young man from. 
a neighbouring kingdom, who, after confulting me for 
his own complaints, which were chiefly imaginary, re- 
quefted thar I would preferibe for his father and brother, 
neither of whom 1 had ever feen. When I told him the 
-abfurdity of doing it, he went away Jeemingly much 
difappointed, and, I dare fay, with a far lower opinion 
of my abilities than he had conceived from report, 
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CHAP. XXV. 


F THE ERYSIPELAS, or St. ANTHONY’s 
| “FIRE. 


ys difeafe, which in fome parts of Britain is called 
the rofe, attacks perfons at any. period of life, but is 
moft common between the aye.of thirty and forty. Per- 
fons ofa fanguine or plethoric habit are moit hable toi. 
It often attacks young people, and pregnant women; 
and fuch as have once been afflifted with it are very liable 
to have it again. Somecimes it is a primary difeafe, 
and at other times onlya fymptom of fomeother malady. 
Livery part of the body is liable to be attacked by an 
eryfipelas, but it mot frequently feizes the irgs or face, 
efpeci lly the latter. It is moft common in autumn, or 
when hot we:ther is fucceeded by cold and wet. 
CAUSES. The eryfipelas may be occafioned by 
violent pafhons or affections ofthe mind; as fear, anger, 
Suc, When ihe body has been heated to a great degree, 
‘andisimmediately expofed to the cold air, fo that the 
perf{piration is fuddenly checked, an eryfipelas will often 
enfue *. [i may alfo be occafioned by drinking to ex- 
_cefs, by contiauing too long in a warm bath, or by any 
thing that overheats the blood. If any of the natural 
evacuations be obftru@ed, or in too fmall quantity, 1¢ 
may caufe an eryfipelas. Phe fame effect will follow 
from the fteppage of artificial evacuations ; as iflues, 
fetons, or the lke. | 
SYMPTOMS.———The eryfipelas attacks with a 
fhivering, thirft, lofs of ftrength, pain|in the head and 
pack, heat, reftleffaefs, and a quick pulfe ; to which 
may be added vomiting, and fometimes a delirium. On 


* The country people ia many parts of Britaia call this dif- 
eafe a b/a/?, and imagine it proceeds from foul air, or Ul wind, as 
they term it. The truth is, they often lie down to reft them, 
when warm and fatigued, upon the damp ground, where they, 
fall afleep, and lie fo long as to catch cold, which occafions the 
eryfipelas. This difeafe may indecd proceed from other caufes, but 
_-we may-venture to fay, that mine times out of ten it is occafioned by 
cold caught after the body has been greatly heated or fatigued. . 
now 3 the 
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the fecon:d, third, or fourth day, the pirt fwells, be- 
comes ted, and fmall puftules appear ; at which time 
the fever generally abates. | 

_ When the eryfipelas feizes the foot, the parts conti- 
cuous fwell, the kin fhines ; and, ifthe pain be violent, 
it will afcend to the leg, and will not bear to be touched. 

When it attacks the face, it fwells, appears red, and 
the {kin is covered with fall puftules filled with clear 
water. One or both eyes are generally clofed with a 
iwelling ; and there is a difficulty of breathing. If the 
mouth and noitrils be very dry, and the patient drowfy 
there is reafon to fufpect an inflammation of the brain. 

Ifthe eryfipelas afle@ts the breaft, it fwells and be- 
comes exceedingly hard, with great pain, and is apt to 
suppurate. “Uhere is a violent pain in the arm-pit onthe - 
fide affected, where an abfcels is often formed, | 

Iyin a day or two the {welling fubfides, the heat and 
pain abate, the colour of the part turns yellow, and the 
cuticle breaks and tails off in icales, the danger is over. 

The event of this difeafe depends greatly upon the 
conftitution of the patient. Itis feldom dangerous ; but 
when the conttitution is bad, the lees wiil femetimes>. 
{well to a prodigious fize, and the cure prove extremely — 
difficult. It has often proved fatal to people in the 
decline of life, who were of a fcorbutic habit, or whofe 
humours were vitiated by irregular living, or unwhole- 
jome diet. } 

__ When the eryfipelas is large, deep, and affedts a very 
fenfible part of the body, the danger is great. If the 
_ red colour changes into a livid or black, it will end in _ 
a moriufication. Sometimes the infammation cannot be ~ 
dilcufled, but comes to a fuppuration ; in which cafe 
fillulas, a gangrene, or mortification, often enfue. 

Such as die of this difeafe are commonly carried off 
by the fever, which is attended with difficulty of breath- 
ing, and fometimes with a delirium and great drowfinels. 
‘Shey generally die about the feventh or eighth day. 

REGIMEN. In the eryfipelas the patient muft 
neither he kept too hot nor too cold, as either of thefe 
extremes will tend fo make it retreat, which is always 
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to be guarded again{ft. When the dileafe is mild, it will 
be fufficient to keep the patient within doors, withous 
confining him to his bed, and to promote the perfpira- 
tion by diluting liquors, &c. ! 

The diet ought to be flender, and of a moderately 

cooling and moiftening quality, as groat-gruel, panado, 
chicken or barley-broth, with cooling herbs and fruits, 

- &c, avoiding flefh, fifh, {trong drink, fpices, pickles, 

and all other things that may heat and inflame the 
blood ; the drink may be barley-water, and infufion of 
elderflowers, common whey, and fuch like. 

_- But if the pulfe be low, and the {pirits funk, the pa- 
tient muft be fupported with negus, and other things of © 

-acordial nature. His food may be fago-gruel, with a 
little wine, and nourithing broths, taken in fmall quan- 
tities, and often repeated. Great care, however, muft 
be taken not to overheat him. 

MEDICINE. In this difeafe much mifchief ‘is. 
often done by medicine, efpecially by external applica-. 
tions. People, when they fee an inflammation, imme- 
diately think that fomething ought to be spplied to it. 
This indeed is neceflary in Jarge phlegmons ; but in an 
eryfipelas the fafer courfe is to apply nothing. Almoft 
all ointments, falves, and plafters, being of a grealy na-— 
ture, tend rather to ob{trua and repel, than promote any 

_difcharge from-the part. At the beginning of this dif- 
eafe, it is neither fafe to promote a fuppuration, nor to 
repel the matter too quickly. The eryfipelas in many 
 refpeéts refembles the gout, and is to be treated with 
the greateft caution. Fine wool, or very foft flannel, 
are the fafeft applications tottie part. The‘e not only 
defend it from the external air, but likewife promote 
the perfpiration, which has a great tendency to carry 
__ off the difeafe. In Scotland the common people gene-. 
rally apply a mealy cloth to the parts affected, which 
is far from being improper. — 

it is common to bleed in the eryfipelas 5 but this like- 

' wile requires caution. If, however, the fever be high, 
_ the pulte hard and ftrong, and the patient vigorous, it 
will be proper to bleed, but the quantity muft be 
| | i) | regulated 
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regulated by the'e circumftances. and the eperation.res* 
peated as the fymptoms may require. If the patient has 
been accuftomed. to firong liguors, and the difeafe 
attacks his head, bleeding is abfolutely neceflary.. 
Bathing the feet and legs. frequently in Jukewarm 
water, when the dileafe attacks the face or brain, hasan 
exceilent effec. It tends to make a derivation from the 
head, and feldom fails to relieve the patient. When bath. 
ing proves meffectual, poultices or fharp finapifms may 
be applied to the foles. of the feet, for the fame purpofe. 
In cafes where bleeding is requifite, it is iikewife ne- 
ceflary to keep the body open. This may be effected 
by emollient clyfters, or fmall dofes. of nitre and rhu- 
barb. Some indeed recommend very large dofes of 
nitre in the eryfpelas ; but nitre feldom fits eafy on the. 
itemach when taxen in large dofes. Jt is, however, 
one of the beft medicines when the fever and inflam. 
mation tun high. Half a'drachm of it, with four or 
Ave grains of rhubarb, may be taken in the patient’s — 
erdinary drink, three or four times a-day. oe ee 
When the eryfipe'as leaves the extremities, and feizes 
the head, fo as to occafion a delirium or. ftupor, it’ is 
abfolutely neceflary to open the body. If clyfters and 
mild purgatives furl to have this effect, ftronger. ones 
mult ‘be given. Bliitering-plafters muft likewife be 
applied to the neck, or behind tae ears, and fharp ca-. 
taplaims laid to the foles of the feet. 
When the inflammation cannot be difeuffed, and the 
-parthas a tendency to ulcerate, it will then be proper 
to promote {uppuration, which may be done by the ap- 
plication of ripening poultices, with faffron, warm 
fomentations, and fuch like. | 
Whenthe biack, hvid, or blue colour of the part 
fhews a tendency to mortification, the Peruvian bark 
mufk be acminiitered. It may be taken along with 
acids, as recommended in the fmall-pex, or in any 
other form more agreeable to the patient. It muft not, 
however, be trifl:d with,.as the patient’s life is at flake, 
A drachm may be given every two hours, ifthe fymp-~ 
toms be threatening, and cloths dipped in warm cam- 
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phorated fpirits of wine, or the tincture of myrrh and 


alces, may be applied to the part, and frequently re- 
newed. It may likewife be prop:r in this cate to apply 
poultices of the bark, or to foment the part affected 
with a ftrong decoction of it *, 

In. what is commonly called the /corbutic ery/ipelas, 
which continues for a confiderable time, it will only be 
neceflary to give gentle laxatives, and fuch things as 
purify the blood and promote the perfpiration. ‘hus, 
after the inflammation has been crecked by opening 
medicines, the deceétion of woods+ may be drank, after 


which a courfe of bitte:s will be proper. 


Such as are liable to frequent attacks of the ervfipe- 
las ought carefully to guard againfi all violent patlions 3. 
to abftain from itrong liquors, and all fat, vilcid, and 
highly-nourifhing food. hey fhould likewife take 
fufficient exercile, carefully avoiding the extremes of 
heat or cold. "Their food fhould confilt chiefly of milk, 
and fuch fruit:, herbs, and roots, as are of a cooling 
quality ; and their drink ought to be fmall-beer, whey, 
butter-milk; and fuch Jike.  ‘Fhey fhould never fuffer 
themfelves to be long coftive. If that eannot be pre- 
vented. by fuitable diet, it will be proper to take fre- 
quently,a.gentle dofe of rhubarb, cream of tartar, the 
lenitive electuary, or fome other mild purgative. 


Vhough fhave fo ttridly forbidden moitt applications: 


in the eryfipelas, yet L cannot prevail on people to leave 
them off. Whenever they fee inflammation, they think 


of fome poultice, embrocation, or fomentation, all of . 
which do injury twenty times for once they are ot the 


leat fervice 3 and ought never to be ufed unlefs where 


 fuppnrationis inevitabie, 


ae 


An abforbent, which takes up the moifture and cools 


* Experience ha» taught the practitioners of London, that esy- 
fipelas under the form: which it affumes in the Metropolis, very 
generally require: the ufe of bark. After premifing gentle evacuas 
tions of the bowels, that remedy ought to be adminiftered in pretty 


large and frequent’ dofes. Evyfipelas feems frequently to be cons ~ 


tagious ;. for this reafon perfous thuuld not idly vifit thefe who are 
affligted by this difeate Fe (Bp gai) 5 


+ See Appendix, 
the 


~ moft liable to it.’ 
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the ikin, anfwers the purpofe much better. What I Zen 
nerally ule is ftarch-powder, fpread upon a foft rag, and 
laid ever the parts affected. This may be renewed twice 
or thrice a-day; and it is not to be imagined what eafe 
and comfort it gives to the patient every time. 

As the eryfipelas refembles the gout in many refpects, — 
it ought not-to be rafhiy tampered with. Shouid it be ~ 
driven from the part affected, it may fix upon a more — 
dangerous one. The alarm is generally greateft, when 


it removes to; or attacks the face. I have, however, 


known it feize upon the knee, and, after laying the 
bones bare, prove fa:al.* 


CHAP." XXVIE 


OF THE PHRENITIS, or INFLAMMATION 
: OF THE BRAIN. _ : 


HIS is fometimes a primary difeafe, but oftener 
a only a fymptom of fome other malady, as the in- 
flammatory, eruptive, or fpotted fever, &c. It is very 
common, however, as a primary difeafe in warm cli-. 
mates, and is moft incident to perfons about the prime 
or vigour of lite. The paflionate, the ftndious, and thofe 


c 


whofe nervous fy{tem is irritable in a high degree, are 
: CAUSES, 


* There is a peculiar fpecies of Eryfipelas in this country termed 
Shingles, and by the antients Zona or Zofter, from furrounding the 
the trunk of the body like a belt. It confifts of an aggregation of 
veficles filled with a limpid or yellowifh coloured fluid. The erup-_ 
tion makes its firft appearance on fome {pot of the cheft, and gra- 


dually extends laterally both ways. It isa vulgar, but unfounded 


’ opinion, that if the extremities of the eruption meet fo as completely 


to furround the body, the patient muft die. As this complaint feems 
often to be critical, we fhould not be too eager to repel it by exter- 
nals.,, If the eruption fuddenly fubfide, or be driven in by external 


applications, a paroxy{m of afthma is not unfrequently theconfequence. 


To remove this metattafis, ftimulant applications are requifite, fuchas | 
the ointment of yellow refin with an eighth part of red precipitate, or 
the 


‘ 
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CAUSES. This difeafe is often occafioned by 


night- watching, efpecially when joined with hard itudy ; 
it may likewile proceed from hard drinking, anger, 
grief, oranxiety. It is often occafioned by the ftoppaze 
of ufual evacuations ; as the bleeding pilesin men, the 
cuftomary dilcharges of women, &c. Suchas impru- 
dently expofe themfelves to the heat of the fun, efpecially 
by fleeping without doors ina hot feafon, with their 
heads uncovered, are often fuddenly feized with an in- 
fammation of thebrain, fo as to awake quite delirious. 
When repellents are imprudently ufed in an eryfipeias, 
an inflammatios of the brain is femetimes the confe- 
quence. It may likewile be occafioned by external in- 


- guries, as blows or bruifes upon the head, &c. 
3 3 3 


SYMPTOMS.-—-. The fymptoms which ufually 
precede a true inflammatioa of the brain are, pain of 
the head, rednefs of the eyes, a violent flufhing of the 
face, difturbed fleep, ora total want of it, great dryne!s 
of the fkin, cofltivenefs, a retention of urine, a imal 
dropping of blood trom the nofe, finging of the ears, and 
extreme fenfibility of the nervous fyttens. 

Wren the inflammation is formed, the fymptonrs in 
general are fimilar to thofe of the inflammatory fever. 
‘Thepulle indecd is oftenweak, irregular, and trembling; 
but fometimes it is hard and contra@ted. When the 
brain itfelf is inflamed. the pulfeis always foft and low; 
but when the infammation only affects the integuments 
of the brain, viz. the dura and pia mater, itis hard. A 
remarkable quicknefs of hearing is a common fymptons 
of this difeafe ; but that feldom continues long. Another 


ae 


the citrine ointment, by which the inflammation of the fkin is repro- 


duced, and the difcharge kept up. The general treatment of this 
complaint confilts in keeping the patient moderately warm, and 
giving tepid diluent fluids, till the veficles begin {pontancoufly to 
dry. Their deficcation may be promoted by a lotion’ compofed ofa 


dram of white vitriol diffolved in eight ounces of rofe water, The 


common people are in the habit of applying\to the flingles, writing 
nk diluted with water. After the eruption is fealed off, the patient 
fhould take a few dofes ef forne cooling, purgative.." > AA. PL. 
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ufual fymptom is a great throbbing or pulfation in the 
arteries of the neck and temples. ’ Though the tongue 
is often black and dry, yet the patient feldom’ coniplains 
of thirft, and even refufes drink. The mind chiefly 
runs upon fuch objects as have before made a deep im- 
preflion on it; and fometimes, from a fullen filence, the 
patient becomes all ofa fudden quite outrageous. 
Aconftant trembling and ftarting of the tendons is 
an unfavourable fymptom, as are alfo a fuppreffion of 
urine ; a total want of fleep ; a conftant fpicting; a 
grinding of the teeth ; which laft may be confidered'as 
a kind of conyulfion. When a phreniris fucceeds an - 
inflammation of the ‘lungs, of the inteftines, or of the 
throat, &c. itis owing to a tranflation of the difeafe from 
_ thefe parts to the brain, and generally proves fatal. This 
thewstheneceflity of proper evacuations, and the danger 
of repellents in all inflamfMatory difeafes, ~ 
The favourable fymptoms are, a free perfpiration, a 
copious difcharge of blood from the nofe, the bleeding 
piles, a plentiful difcharge of urine, which lets fall a co- 
pious fediment. Sometimes the difeafe is carried off by 
a loofené{s, and in women by an exceflive how of the 
menfes, 2 3 | 
_ As this difeafe often proves fatal in a few days, it re- 
quires the moft ‘{peedy applications. When it is pro- 
longed, or improperly treated, it fometimes ends ‘in 
madnets, or a kind of ttupidity, which continues for life. 
‘In the cure, two things are chiefly to be attended to, 
viz. to lefien the quantity of blood in the brain, and to 
retard the circulation towards the head. Sub 
REGIMEN,.——The patient ought to be kept very 
Guiet. Company, noif-, and every thing that affects 
the fenfes, or difturbs the imagination, increafes the 
difeafe. Even too much light is hurtful; for which rea- 
fon the patient’s chamber ought to bea little darkened, 
and he thould neither be kept too hot nor cold. Ir is 
not however, neceflary to exclude the company. of an 
agreeable, friend, as this has a tendency to foothe and 
quiet the mind, Neither ought the patient to be kept 
| toe 
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‘foo much in the dark, left it fhould occafion a gloomy 
melancholy, which is too often the oonfequence of this 
difeatfe. Loe bits 
The patient muft, as far as poflible, be foothed and 
humoured-in every thing. Contradi¢tion will ruffle his 
mund, and increafe his malady. Even when he calls for 
things which are not to be obtained, or which might 
prove hurtful, he is not to be pofitively denied them, but 
rather put off with the promife of having them as foon as 
they can be procured, or by fome other excufe. A little 
of any thing that the mind its fet upon, though not quite - 
proper, will hurt the patient Jefs than a pofitive refufal. 
In a word, whatever he was fond of, or ufed to be de- 
lighted with, when in health, may here be tried ; as 
pleafing {tories, foft mufic, or whatever has a tendency to 
footh the paflions, and cormpofe the mind. Boerhaave 
propofes feveral mechanical experiments forthis purpole; 
_as'the foft noife of water diftilling by drops into a bafon, 


_- and the patient trying to reckon them, &c. . Any uni- 


form found, if low and continued, has 2 tendency to pro- 
) 5 ytop 


cure fleep, and ccnfequently may be of fervice. 


The aliment ought to be light, confifting chiefly of — 


_ farinaceous fubftances; as panado, and water-gruel, 


'*S 


fharpened with jelly of currants or juice of lemons, ripe 
fruits roafted or boiled, jellies, preferves, &c. The drink 
fmali, diluting and cooling; as whey, barley-water, or 
‘decotions of barley and tamarinds, which latter not only 
render the liquor more palatable, but likewife more be- 


-neficial, as they‘are of an opening nature. 


~ MEDICINE. In an inflammation of the brain, 
nothing more certainly relieves the patient than a free 


.. difcharge of blood from the nafe. When this comes of 


its own accord, it is by no means to be ftopped, but 
rather promoted, by applying clothes dipped in warm 


_ water to the part. When Weeding at the nofe does not 


* happen fpontaneoully, it may be provoked, by putting a 


ftraw, or any other fharp body up the noftnil. 
Bleeding in the temporal arteries greatly relieves the 


Be head ; but as this operation cannot always be performed, 
‘we would recommend in its ftead bleeding in the jugular 


S veins. 
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veins. When the patient’s pulfe and fpirits are:fo low 

. that he cannot bear bleeding with the lancet, leeches may 
be applied to the temples. Thefe not only drawoff the . 
blood more’ gradually, but, by being applied nearer to 
the part aifected, generally, give more immediate relief.. . 
. A: difeharge of blood from the hemorrhoidal veins is 
likewife of great fervice, and ought by all means to be 
promoted. If the patient Has been fubjeé to the bleed- 
ing piles and that difcharge has been ftopped,. every 
method mutt be tried to reftore it. as the application of 
leeches to the parts, fitting over the {teas of wari 

water, fharp clyiters,. or fuppofitories: made of honey, 
aloes, and rock-falt. 

If the inflammation of the brain be oecafioned by the 

ftoppage of evacuations either natural or artificial, as the 
menfes, iffues, fetons, or fuch like, all means rite be 
ufed to reftore them as foon as poflible, or to fubititute 
others in their ftead. 
- The patient’s body muft be kept open by ftimulating, 
clyfters or fmart purges, and imal quantities of nitre 
ought frequently to be mixed with his drink. ‘f'wo or 
three drachms, or more, if the cafe be dangerous, may 
be ufed in the {pace of twenty-four hours. 

The headifhould be fhaved, and frequently rubbed . 
with vinegar and rofe-water. Cloths dipped in this 
mixture may likewife be applied to the temples. The 
feet ought frequently.to be bathed in lukewarm water, 
and foft poultices of bread and milk may be kept.con- 
{tantly applied to them. 

_ If the difeafe proves obflinate, and does not yield to 
thefe medicines, it will be necefiary to apply a bliftering- 
plafter to the whole head. 

I muft farther obferve, that, though this fpecies of: 
inflammation ought to.be treated nearly as other inflam- 
matory diforders are, yet more than ordinary care fhould: 
be ufed to keep the patient in a {tate of as much eafe, 
compofure, and tranquillity as‘pofible. A ftrid atten-- 
tion to my former hints on this head will oftendomore — 
good than the beft medicines. It fhould be confidered: — 
that a fore will not ii the touch of a feather, and that 


the ia 


_an inflammation of the eyes.’ 


# 
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the nerves of am inflamed brain are {till more unfit to ents 
dure the leaft irritation, without torture, and without 
danger. Even light, found, or whatever may make a 


{trong impreffion on the fenfes, is carried with fuch ra- 
pidity and force to the brain, as to increafe the inflama- 
mation, and diforder the very organs by which it was 
conveyed. A docile and fenfible nurfe is, in fuch 
cafes, of as much fervice, as the moft enlightened phy- 
fician. | 


——— —-. 
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white bodies for along time, or looking fteadfaftly at the 
fun, a clear fire, or any bright objeét, will likewife occa- 
fion this malady. A-fudden‘tranfition irom darknefs to 


_very bright light will often have the fame effect. 


Nothing more certainly occafions an inflammation of 
the eyes than night-watching, efpecially reading or writ- 


“ing by candle-light.’ Drinking {pirituous liquors, and 


excels of venery, are likewile very hurtful to the eyes. 


- The acrid fumes of metals, and of feveral kinds of fuel, 
_ are alfo pernicious. Sometimes an inflammation of the 


eyes proceeds froma venereal taint, and oiten from a 
{crophulous or gouty habit. It may likewife be occa- 
eae ile a cn ithe fioned 
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fioned by hairs in the eye-lids turning inwards, and hurt-, 
ing the eyes. Sometimes the difeale is epidemic, efpe- 
cially aiter wet feafons; and I have frequently known 
it prove infectious, particularly to thofe who lived in the 


‘fame houfe with the patient. It may be occafioned by 


moift air, or living in low damp houfes, efpecially in 
perfons who are not accuftomed to fuch fituations. In 
children it often proceeds from imprudently drying up 


_of feabbed heads) a running behind the ears, or any other 
_difcharge of that kind. Iniflammations of the eyes often 


fucceed the {mall-pox or meafles, efpecially in children 
of a fcrophulous habit. 
SYMPTOMS. An inflammation of the eyes is 


-attended with acute pain, heat, rednefs, and fwelling. 


The patient ts net able to bear the light, and fometimes 
he feels a pricking pain, as if his eyes were pierced with 
a thorn.. Sometimes he imagines his eyes are full of 
motes, or thinks he fees flies dancing beforehim. The 
eyes are filled with a fealding rheum, which rufhes forth 
in great quantities, whenever the patient attempts to 
look up. The pulfe is generally quick and hard, with 
fome degree of fever. When the difeafe is violent, the 
neighbouring parts fyell, and there is a throbbing or 


_ pulfation in the temporat arteries, &c. 


A flight inflammation of the eyes, efpecially from an 
external cauie, is eafily cured; but when the difeafe is 


_ violent, and continues long, it often leaves fpecks upon 


the eyes, or dimnefs of fight, and fometimes total 


a 


| vegetables, weak: broths, ard gruels: His drink may: 


blindnefs. | 

If the patient be feized with a loofenefs, it has a good 
effect; and when the inflammation paffes from one eye 
to another, as it were by infeétion, it is no unfavourable 
fymptom, But when the difeafe is accompanied with.a. 
violent pain in the head, and’ continues long, the patient 
is in danger of lofing his fight. tee 3 

REGIMEN.——The diet, unlefs in fcrophulous 


_cales, gan hardly be too fpare, efpecially at the begin- 
ming. ‘The patient mult abftain from every thing of a 


heating nature. His food fhould confit chiefly of mild — 
be 
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be bari ley-water, balm-tea, common whey, and fuch 
like. ; 

The patient’s chamber mutt be darkened, or his eyes 
fhaded by a cover, fo as to exclude the light, but not 
to prefs apen the eyes*. He fhould not look at a 

candle, the fire, or any Manaus object ; and ought 
to avoid all fmoke, as the fumes of tobacco, or any 
thing that may nie coughing, {neezing, or vomiting. 
He fhould be kept quiet, avoiding all violent efforts, 
either of body or mind, and encouraging fleep as much 
poffible. 

MEDIC INE.— This is one of thofe difeafes 
wherein vreat hurt is often done by external applica- 
tions. Almott every perfon pretends to be poffeiled of 
a remedy for the cure of fore eyes. Thefe remedies 
generally confilt of eye-waters and ointments, with 
other external applications, which do mifchief twenty - 
times for once they do good. People ought therefore 
to be very. cautious how they wle fuch things, as even 
the preflure upon the eyes often increafes the malady. 

Bleeding, in a violent mflammation of the eyes, is 
always neceflary. This fhould be performed as near. 
the part aifected as pollible. An adult may lof: ten or 
twelve ounces of blood from the jugular vein, and the 
operation may be repeated according to the urgency of 
the fymptoins. If it fhould not be convenient to bleed 
in the neck, the fame quantity may be let from the 
arm, Or any other part of the body. 

Leeches are often applied to the temples, or under 
the eyes, with good effect. The wounds muft be 
fuffered to bleed “for fome hours, and if the bleeding 
{top foon, it may be promoted by the application ot 
cloths dipt in warm water. In obftinate cafes, it wall 
be neceflary !o repeat this operation feveral times. 


* The beft kind of thade for veniee eyes is formed by extending 
green gauze on WITres properly conttruéed. By this contrivance 
the accefs of too much light is effectually impeded,‘while there is no 
interruption to the free accefs of the air, Jo that the eyes are not 
heated by this, as by the common fhades ef filk, or {pettacles of 
green glafs, Aw Pap. 

7 3 3 : Opening 
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Opening and diluting medicines are by no means t6 
be neglected. The patient may take a fmall dofe of 
Glauber’s falts, and cream of tartar, every fecond or 
third day, or a deco€tion of tamarinds with fenna. If 
thefe be not agreeable, gentle dofes of rhubarb and | 
nitre, a little of the lenitive ele@uary, or any other 
mild purgative, will anfwer the fame end. The patient 
at the fame time mutt drink freely of water-gruel, tea, 
whey, or any other weak diluting liquor. He ought 
likewife to take, at bed-time, a large draught of very 
weak wine-whey, in order to promote per‘piration. 
His feet and legs muft frequently be bathed in luke- 
warm water, and his head fhaved twice or thrice | 
a-week, and afterwards wathed in cold water. This 
has often a remarkably good effect. ? | 

If the inflammation does not yield to -thefe eva- 
cuations, bliftering-plafters muft be applied to the- 
temples, behind the cars, or upon the heck, and kept 
open for fome time by the mild bliftering-ointment. 
1 have feldom known thefe, if long enough kept oren, 
fail to remove the mof obftinate inflammation of the 
eyes; but for this purpofe it is often neceflary to con- 
tinue the difcharge for feveral weeks. o 

When the difeafe has been of long ftanding, I have 
feen very extraordinary effects from a feton in the neck, 
or between the fhoulders, efpecially the latter. It 
fhould be put upwards and downwards, or in the di- 
_reCtion of the fpine, and in the middle between the 
thoulder blades. It may be drefled twice a-day with 
yellow bafilicon. I have known patients, who had 
been blind for a confiderable time, recover fight by 
means of a feton placed as above. When the {feton is 
put acrofs the neck, it foon wears out, and is both 
more painful and troublefome than between the fhoul. 
ders; befides, it leaves a difagreeable mark, and does 
not difcharge fo ipo 5 a | ) 

_ When the heat and pain of the eyes are very great, 
a poultice of bread and milk, foftened with fweet oil or 
frefh butter may be applied to them, at leaft all night ; 
and they may be bathed with lukewarm milk and water 
in the morning, 
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f the patient cannot fleep, which is fometimes the . 


cafe, he may.take twenty or thirty drops of laudanum, 
or two fpoonfuls of the fyrup of poppies, over night, 
more or lefs according to his age, or the violence of 
‘the fymptoms. | | 
' After the inflammation is gone off, if the eyes ftill 
remain weak and tender, they may be bathed every 
might and morning with cold water and a little brandy, 
fix parts of the farmer to one of the datter. A method 
fhould be contrived by which the eye can be quite 
immerfed in the brandy and water, where it fhould be 
kept for fome time. I have generally found this, or 
cold water and vinegar, as good a ftrengthener of the 
eyes as any of the mott celebrated collyriums*. ) 
When.an inflammation of the eyes proceeds from a 
{crophulous habit, it generally proves very obftinate. 
In this cafe the patient’s diet muft not be too low, and 
he may be allowed to drink {mall negus, or now and 
then a glafs of wine. The moft proper medicine is the 
‘Peruvian bark, which may either be given in fubftance, 
.or prepared in the following manner :_ igh 
‘Take an ounce of the bark in powder, with two 
drachms of Winter’s bark, and boil them in an Englifh 
quart of water toa pint: when it has boiled nearly one 
enough, add half an ounce of liquorice-root fliced. 
‘Let the liquor be ftrained. Two, three, or four table 
fpoonfuls, according to the age of the patient, may be 
taken three or four times a-day. It is impoffible to fay 
_ .how long this medicine fhould be continued, as the cure 
* After the active ftage of the inflammation ‘has terminated, and 
the blood veffels of the eye appear turgid and relaxed, excellent 
-effe@s are often found to refult from letting a drop or two of the 
tincture of opium fall into the eye. In.this ftate the eye will bear 
.the application of active ftimuli with more advantage than is com- 
monly believed.—In fcrophulous inflammation of -the eyes, fea. 
‘bathing, together with keeping the body open by entle purgatives 
of fea-water, are eminently ufeful. I lately witnefled a cdfe where 
‘the aqueous-humour of the eye had became fo turbid, thatthe 
patient, evidently of a fcrophulous habit, could hardly diftinguifh. 
jight from darknefs, which was almoft wholly removed, and fight 
4n great’ meafure reftored, by perfifting .in a courte of fea-bathing 
during the months of fummer. i ALP. Be 
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is fooner performed in fome than in others; ‘but, th 
general, it requires a confiderable time'to produce any 
lafting effects. | | | 
Dr. Cheyne fays, ¢ that ZEthiop’s mineral never fails 
in obftinate inflammations of the eyes, even {crophulous 
ones, if given in a fufficient dofe, and duly perfifted in. 
Lhere is no doubt but this and other preparations of 
mercury may be of fingular fervice in ophthalmias of 
fong continuance, but they ought always to be admi- 
niftered with the greateft caution, or by perfons of {kill 
in phyfic. | 
It will be proper frequently to look into the eye, to 
fee if any hairs be turned inwards, or prefling wpon 
them*. Thefe ought to be removed by plucking them 
eut with a pair of {mall pincers, : 
Thofe who are liable to frequent returns of this dif. 
ale, ought conftantly to have an iffue in one or both 
arms. Bleeding or purging in the {pring and autumn 
will be very beneficial to fuch perfons. ‘Vhey ought 
likewife to live with the greatelt regularity, avoiding 
itrong liquor, and every thing of a heating quality. 
Above all, let them avoid the night-air and late ftudjes ae 
Although inflammation of the eyes proceeds from a 
great variety of caufes, yet [ find, that moft of our 
pretended eye-dodfors treat them all nearly in the fame 
way. Whether the inflammation is occafioned by a blow, 
a icrophulous habit, or a fpecific infection, {till they 
keep {carifying the inner coats of the eyelids, and cut- 
ting, and f{cratching, till they totally extinguith the fight. 
About twelve years ago, a patient of mine, troubled 
with an inflammation of the eyes which had arifen frorp 
a venereal taint, was not only weak enough to zo to 


* Any foreign body lodged in the eye may be expeditioufly 
_remeved by pafling a {mall hair pencil between the eye lid and the 
ball of the eye. In fome places the peafants do this very effec- 

tually, by ufing their tongue in the fame manner. ‘ 

+ As moft people are fond of ufing eye-waters and ointments in 
this and other difeafes of the eyes, we have inferted fome of the 
moft approved forms of thefe medicines in the Appendix, See 
Appendix, Eye-water and Eye-fulve, 0 
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one of thole furgeon oculi/ts, but to fay, that I was giv- 
ing him calomel. ‘The other immediately obferved, 
that he never gave his patients mercury ; and did s0t 
forget to throw out very broad hints of the impropriety 
of iny treatment. I afterwards faw the patient, and 
perceiving his credulity wrought upon, I could only 
bid him /eok to the end of it. About two years attcr, 
he had occafion to go to France, when he confulted 
one of the moft eminent medical men in Paris, who, 
{oon difcovering one of his eyes to be irrecoverably loft, 
took his fee, and left. the following laconic remark, 
inftead of a prefcription, “ Your Enelith furgeon bas 
‘put your eye out;” and, to this day, the patient 
wears an artificial eye. 7 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


QF THE QUINSEY, or INFLAMMATION 
OF THE THROAT. : 


rps difeafe is very common in Britain, and is fre- 
quently attended with great danger. It prevails in 
the winter and fpring, and is moft fatal to young people 
of a fanguine temperament. 
CAUSES. In general it proceeds from the fame 
-caules as other inflammatory diforders, viz: an obfruGted 
peripiration, or whatever heats or inflames the blood. | 
An inflammation of the throat is often occahoned by 
omitting fome part of the covering ufually worn about 
the neck, by drinking cold liquor when’ the body is 
warm, by riding or walking againft a cold nontherly 
wind, or any thing that greatly cools the throat,and parts 
adjacent. It may likewife proceed trorpsne neglect of 
bleeding, purging, or any cuftomary evacuation. - 
Smging, fpeaking loud and long, or whatever {trains < 
the throat, may likewife caufe an inflammation of- that 
organ. | have often known the quinfey prove fatal to 
a : jovial 
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jovial companions, who, after fitting long in a warm 
room, drinking hot liquors, and finging with vehemence, 
were fo imprudent as to go abroad in the cold night-air. 
Sitting with wet feet, or keeping on wet clothes, are very 
apt to occafion this malady. It is likewife frequently 
occafioned by continuing long in a ‘moift place, fitting 
hear an open window, ileeping ina damp bed, fitting 
in room that has been newly plaftered,.&c. I know 
people who never fail to have a fore throat if they fit 
even but a-thort time in a room that has been lately 
avathed. ! | 

Acrid er Irritatms food may likewife inflame the 
throat, and occafion a quinfey. It may alfo proceed 
from bones, pins, or other fharp fubftances {ticking in 
the throat, or from the cauftic fumes of metals or mine 
tals, asarfenic, antimony, ec. taken in by the breath, 
This difeafe is fometimes epidemical and-infeious. 

SYMPTOMS. ‘Che inflammation of the throat 
is evident from infpeCtion, the parts appearing red and 
iwelled ; befides, the patient complains of pain in fwal- 
dowing. His pulfe is quick and hard, with other fynip- 
‘toms of a fever. If blood be let, it is generally covered 
with a tough coat of a whitith cclour, and the patient 
pits a toughphlegm. As the felling and inflammation 
‘ ancreafe, the breathing and {wallowing become more 
dificult ; the pain affects the ears; the eyes generalhy - 
appear xed 5 and the face fwells. The patient is often 
obliged to keep himfelf in an ereét pofture, beng m 
danger of fuffocation; there is a-conf{tant naufea, or in- 
clination to. vomit ; and the drink, inftead of pafling into — 
‘the flomach, is often returned by the nofe. ‘The patient 
is fometimes ftarved at laft, merely from an inability te. 
awaltow any kind of food. - | 

When the breathing is laborious with ftraitnefs of 
the brealt,-and anxiety, the danger is great. Though 
the pain in fwallowing be very great, yet while the pa- 
tient breathes eafy, there is not fo much danger.. An 
external fwelling is no unfavourable fymptom : but ifit 
fuddenly falls, and the difeafe affects the breatt, the 
danger is very great. When a quinfey is the confe- 
aie ha quence 
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quence of fome ‘other difeafe. which has already weak- 
ened the patient, his fituation is dangerous. A frothing 
at the mouth, with a {welled tongue, a pale, ghaitly » 
countenance, and coldnels of the extremities, are fatal 
fymptoms. | : 

REGIMEN. The regimen in this difeafe is in all 
refpects the fame as in the pleurify, or peripneumony. - 
The food muft be light, and in {mall quantity, and 
the drink plentiful, weak, and diluting, mixed with 
acids. | 

It is highly neceffary that the patient be kept eafy and _ 
quiet. Violent affections of the mind, or great efforts 
of the body, may prove fatal. He fhould not even at- 
tempt to fpeak but ina low voice. Such a degree of 
warinth as to promote a conftant, gentle fweat, is proper. 
When the patient isin bed, his head ought to be raifed 
alittle higher than ufual. 

It is peculiarly neceflary that the neck be kept warm ; 
for which purpofe feveral folds of foft flannel may be 
wrapt roundit. ‘That alone will often remove a flight 

— complaint ofthe throat, efpecially if applied in due time. 
~ We cannot here omit obferving the propriety of a cuf- 
fom which prevails among the peafants in Scotland. - 
When they feel any uneafinefs of the throat, they wrap 
a ftocking about it all night. So effectual is this re- 
medy, that in many places it paffes for a charm, and the 
{tocking is applied with particular ceremonies: the 
cuftom, however, is undoubtedly a good one, and fhould 
never be neglected. When the throat has been thus 
wrapped up all night, it mut not be expofed to the cold 
air through the day, but a handkerchief, or a piece of 
~ flannel, kept. about it till the inflammation be removed, 
~The jelly of black currants is a medicine very much 
in efteem for complaints of the throat ; and indeed it is 
of fome ufe. It fhould be almoft conftantly kept in the 
mouth, and fwallowed down leifurely. It may like- 
wife be mixed in the patient’s drink, or taken any other 
way. When it cannot be obtained, the jelly of red 
 ¢yrrants, or of mulberries, may be ufed it its {tead. 
_ Gargles for the throat are very beneficial. They may 
x be 
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be made of fage-tea, with alittle vinegar and honey, or 
by adding to half an Fnelith pint of the pectoral decoction 
two or three {poonfuls of honey,and the fame quantity of 
currant jelly, “Bhis may be ufed three or four times a. * 
and if the patient be troubled with tough vilcid 


€ 3 

hlepm, the gargle may be rendered more fharp and 
cleaning, by adding to it a tea-fpoonful of the fpirit of 
lal ammoniac, Some recommend gargles made of a 
decoction of the leaves or bark of the black currant. 


buth ; but where the jelly can be had, thefe are unne- 


I 
icetand legs in lukewarm water is more apparent : that 
practice ought therefore never to be neglected, If Ped« 
ple were careful to keep warm, to wrap up their throats 
with flannel, to bathe their feet and legs in warm water, 
and to ufe a {pare diet, with diluting liquors, at the bes 
gmning of this difeafe, it would feldom proceed to a 
great height, or be attended with any danger ; but when 
thefe precautions are neglected, and the difeafe.be- 
comes violent, more powerful medicines are necefs 
fary. ! 
MEDICINE. An inflammation of the threat be- 
ing a mof{t acute and dangerous diftemper, which fome- 
tumes takes off the patient very fuddenly, it will be pro- 
per, as foon as the fymptoms appear, to bléed in the 
arm, or rather in the jugular vein, and to repeat the 
‘operation if circumftances require. | 
The body fhould likewife be kept gently open. This 
may either be done, by giving the patient for his ordinary 
drink a deco¢tion of figs and tamarinds, or {mall dofes 
of shubarb and nitre, as recommended in the eryfipelas, 
‘Thefe may be increafed according to the age of the pa- 
tient, and repeated till they haye the defired effect. 
. [have often known very good eflects from a bit of 
fal prunel, or purified nitre, held in the mouth, and 
fwallowed down as it melted.. This promotes the dif. 
charge of faliva, by which means it anfwers the end of 
a gargle, while at the fame time it abates the fever, by » 
promotng the difcharge of urine, &c, A 
oer | fe 
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The throat ought likewife to be rubbed twice or thrice 


a day with a little ot the volatile liniment. This feldom 
‘fails to produce fome good effects. At the fame time 


the neck ought to a carefully covered with wool or 
flannel, to prevent the cold from penetrating the fkin, 


as this application facies it. very toaden Many otber 


-this difeafe. Half a Geach o; the gum In powder 


external applications are recommended in this Gee 
as a fwallow’s neft, poultices made of the fungus called 
Jew’s ears, album Grecum, &c.. But as we do not 
look upon any of thefe to be preferable to a common 
poultice of bread and milk, we {hall take no. farther 
notice of them. 

Some recommend the gum-guaiacum as a fpecific in 


1k 


may be made into an electuary with the rob of elder- 


‘berries, . or the | | elly of currants for a dole and. re- 
3 5 


‘violent inflammations of the throat, ts very bene 2 


peated: censnatl al 

Bliftering upon the neck, or behind the. ‘ears, in 
: 
and in bad cafes, it ‘will be neceflary to lay a bliftering.. 
plafter quite acrofs the throat, fo as to reach from ear 
to ear. After the plafters are taken off, the parts ought 
to be kept difcharging by the application of iffue oint= 
ment, till the inflammation 1s gone; otherwile, upon 


. their drying up, the patient will be in danger of a 


relapfe. 

When the patient has been treated as above, a fup- 
puration feldom happens, This, however, is fometimes 
the cafe, in {pite of all endeavours*to prevent it. Whexz 
the inflammation: and fwelling continue, and it is evi- 


‘dent that a fuppuration will enfue, it ought to be pre- 
~moted by drawing the fteam of warm water into the 
throat through a tunnel, or the like. Soft poultices 


ought likewife to be applied outwardly, and the patient 
may keep a roafted fig con{tantly in his mouth. 4 

It fometimes happens, before the tumour breaks, that 
the {welling i is fo great, as entirely to prevent any thing 


from getting down into the ftomach. In this cale, the 


* rr. Home. 


Oe patient 
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patient muft inevitably perifh, unlefs he can be fup- 
ported in fome other way. This can only be done.by | 
nourifhing clyfters of broth, or gruel with milk, &c. — 
Patients have often been fupported by thefe for feveral 
days, till the tumour has broke; and afterwards they 
have recovered. | | | 

Not only the fwallowing, but the breathing is often. 
prevented by the tumour.. In this cafe nothing can _ 
fave the patient’s life, but opening the trachea or wind- 
pipe. As that has been often done with fuccefs, no - 
perion, in fuch CaO ae circumi{tances, ought to hefi- 
tate a moment. about the operation 5 but as it can only 
be performed by a furgeon, it is not neceflary here to 
give any directions about it. 

“When a difficulty of {wallowing is not attended with 
an acute pain or inflammation, it is generally owing to 
an obftrudtion of the glands about the throat, and only 
requires that the part be kept warin, and chesahenst 
frequéntly gargled with fomething that may gently fi- 
tulate the glands, as a decoction of figs with vinegar 
and honey; to which may be added a little. muftard, 
or afmall quantity of fpinits. But this gargle is never 
to be ufed where there are figns of an inflammation. 
This fpecies of angina has various names among the 
common people, as*she pap of the throat, the falling 
_ down of the almonds of the ears, &c. Accordingly , to 
remove it, they lift the patient up by the hair of the 
head, and thruft their: fineers under ‘his jaws, &c. all 
-awhich practices are at belt ulelefs, a and often hurtful. 

Thofe who are fubje&t to inflammations of the throat, 
in order to avoid that difeafe, ought to ive temperate. 
Such as do not chcofe to obferve this rule, muit have 
frequent recourfe to purging and other evacuations, to 
difcharge the lugar ious humours. They ought like- 
wife to beware. of catching cold, and fhould abftain 
from aliment and medicines of an aftringent or ftimu- 
lating nature. © 3 

Violent exercife, by increafing he motion and force 
ofthe blood, is apt to occafion an inflammation of the 

throat, efpecially if cold lighor be drank pases! 
Me aiter 
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after it, or the body fuffered fuddenly to cool. Thote 
who would avoid this difeafe ought therefore, after 
fpeaking aloud, finging, running, drinking: warm li- 
guor, or doing any thing that may flrain the throaf,, 
or increafe the circulation of the blood towards it, to 
sake care to cool gradually, and to wrap iome addi- 
tional covermg about their necks. 

i have often known perfons who had been fubject to» 
fore throats, entirely freed from that complaint by only 
wearing a ribband, or a bit of flannel, conftantly about 
their necks, or by wearing thicker fhoes, a flannel wailt~_ 
coat, or the like. Thefe may feem trifling, but they 
have great effet. ‘There is danger indeed in leaving 
them off after perfons have been accuitomed to. them ; 
but furely the inconvenieney of ufing fuch things for 
life, is not to-be compared.with the danger which may. 
attend the neglect of them. 

Sometimes, after an inflammation, the glands of the 
throat continue fwelied, and become hard and callous: 
This complaint is not eafily removed, and is often ren~ 
dered dangerous by the too frequent application of 
ftrong’ ftimulating and ftyptic medicines. ‘The betk 
method is to keep it warm, and to gargle it twice a-day 
with a deco&tion of figs, fharpened a little with the eiir 
_ er fpirit of vitriol. ir baelrh Cale 
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OF THE MALIGNANT QUINSEY, ox PUTRID: 
' ULCEROUS SORE THROAT. 


This kindof quinfey is but little known in the north- 
ern parts of Britain, though for fome time paft it has: 
been fatal in the more fouthern counties. Children are 
more liable to it than adults, iemales than males, and. 
the delicate than thofe who are hardy and robuft. It 
prevails chiefly in autumn, and is moft frequent after a 

long courfe of damp or fultry weather. 
CAUSES.——This is evidently a contagious diftem- 
per, and is generally communicated by infection. Whole 
families, and even entire. villages, often receive the in- 
9. fection: 
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feclion from one perfon. This ought to put people 
upon their guard againft going near fuch patients as 
labour under the diforder ; as by that means they en- 
danger not only their own lives, but likewile thofe of 
their friends and connexions. “Whatever tends to pre- 
duce putrid or malignant fevers, may likewife occafion 
the putrid ulcerous fore throat, as unwholefome air, 
damaged provifions, neglect of cleanlinefs, &c. 
SYMPTOMS.——It begins with alternate fits of 
ihivering and heat. ‘The pulfe is quick, but low and 
unequal, and generally continues fo through the whole 
courle of the difeafe. The patient complains greatly 
of weaknels and oppreffion of the breaft ; his f{pirits are 
low, and he is apt to faint away when fet upright; he 


is troubled with a naufea, and often with a vomiting or ~ 


purging. The two latter are moft common in children. 
‘Che eyes appear red and watery, amd the face fwells. 
The urine 1s at firft pale and crude ; but, as the difeafe 
advances, it turns more of a yellowifh colour. ‘The 
tongue is white, and generally moift, which diftingurfhes 
this from an inflammatory difeafe. U pon looking inte 
the throat, it appears {welled, and of a florid red colour. 


Pale or afh-coloured {pots, however, are here and there | 


interfperfed, and fometimes one broad patch or fpat, 
of an irregular figure, and pale white colour, fur- 
rounded with florid red, only appears. ‘Thefe whitifh 
{pots or floughs cover fo many ulcers. . 

An efflorefcence, or eruption upon the neck, arms, 
breaft, and fingers, about the fecond or third day, isa 


_ common fymptom of this difeafe. When it appears, 


the purging and vomiting generally ceafe. Pree te 
There is often a flight degree of delirium, and the 


face frequently appears bloated, and the infide of the ‘4 
noftrils red and inflamed. The ‘patient complains of a ~ 
difagreeable putrid {mell, and his breath is very offen- — 


five. ‘ 

The putrid, ulcerous fore throat may be diftinguifhed 
from the inflammatory, by the vomiting and loofenefs 
with which it is generally: ufhered' in; the foul “ulcers 
in the throat covered. with a white or. livid coat ; gi 
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by the exceflive weaknefs. of the patient ; with other 
fymptoms of a putrid fever. | 

Unfavourable fymptoms are, an obltinate purging, 
extreme weaknefs, dimnefs of the fight, a livid or black 
colour of the fpots, and frequent thiverings, with a - 
weak, fluttering pulfe. If the eruption upon the {kin 
fuddenly difappears, or becomes of ‘a livid colour, with 
a difcharge of blood from the nofe or mouth, the dan. 

r is very great. | 

If a gentle fweat break out about the third, or fotrcth 
day, and continue with a flow, firm, and equal pulfe 
if the floughs caft off in a kindly manner, and appear 
clean and florid at the bottom; and if the breathing is 
foft and free, with a lively colour of the hei there is 
reafon to hope for a falutary crifis. 

REGIMEN. The patient muft be A quiet, and 
for the moft part in bed, as he will be apt to be faint when 
taken out of it. His food mutt be nourifhing and refto- 
_ rative ; as fago-gruel with red wine, jellies, {trong broths, 
&e. His drink ought to be generous, and of an antifeptic 
ak ; as red wine negus, white-wine whey, and fuch 
like 


MEDICINE. —__—The medicine in this kind oe 


quinfey is entirely different from that whichis proper in 
the inflammatory. All evacuations, as bleeding, purg- 
ing, &c. which weaken the patient, muft be avoided. 
Cooling medicines, as nitre. and cream of tartar, are 
likewife hurtful. © Strengthening cordials alone. can 
_ be ufed with fafety; and thefe ought never to be neg- 
lected. 
' __ Ifat the beginning there is a great naufea, or inclina- 
tion to vomit, the patient muft drink an infufion of green 
tea, camomile flowers, or carduus benedictus, in order to 
cleanfe the ftomach. — If thefe are not fufficient, he may 
take a few grains of the powder of ipecacuanha, or any 
other gentle vomit. | 
If the difeafe be mild, the throat may be gargled with 
~ an infufion of fage and rofe leaves, to a gill of which may 
be added a {poonful or two of honey, and as. much 
vinegar as will make it agreeably acid; but: when. the 
| | aaa «  fymptoms 
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fymptoms are urgent, the floughs large and thick, and 


“the breath very offenfive, the following gargle may be 


ufed : | 

To fix or feven ounces of the peCtoral deco€tion, 
when boiling, add half an ounce‘of contrayerva root; let 
it boil for fome time, and afterwards ftrain the liquor; to — 
which add two ounces of white-wine vinegar, an ounce 
of fine honey, and an ounce of the tinéture of myrrh. 
This ought not only to be ufed as a gargle, but a little 
of it fhould frequently be injected with a fyringe to clean 
the throat, before the patient takes any meat or drink. 
‘This method is peculiarly neceflary for children, who 
cannot ule a‘gargle. | 

It will be of great benefit if the patient frequently 
receives into his mouth, through an inverted funnel, the 
dteams of warm vinegar, myrrh, and honey. ay 

But when the putrid fymptoms run high, and the dif- 
eafe is attended with danger, the only medicine that can 
be depended upon is the Peruvian bark. It may be 
taken in fubftance, if the patient’s {temach will bear it. 
If not, an ounce of bark grofsly powdered, with two - 
drachms of. Virginian fnake-roct, may be boiled in an 
Engtith pint and a half of water to half a pint ; to which 


- ateafpoonful of the elixir of vitriol may be added, and 


an ordinary tea-cupful of it taken every three or four 
hours. Bliftering-plafters are very beneficial in this 
difeafe, efpecially when the patient’s pulfe and fpirits are 
low. They may be applied to the throat, behind the 
€ars or upon the back part of the neck. } 

Should the vomiting prove troublefome, it will be 
proper to give the patient two table-fpoonfuls of the 
faline julep, every. hour. ‘Tea made of mint and a little 
cinnamon will be very proper for his ordinary drink, ’ 
¢lpecially if an equal quantity of red wing be mixed’ 
with it. Wy, Tau Ot} fat Sf 

In cafe of a violent lodfenefs, the fize of a nutmeg of 
diafcordium, or the japonic confection, may be taken two 
er three times aeday, or oftener, if neceflary. 
Ifa difeharge of blood from the nofe happens, the © 
teams of warm vinegar may be received up the noftrils 
! » | frequently; 
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frequently ; and the drink muft be fharpened with fpirits.,, 


‘of ‘vitriol, or tincture of rofes. 


In cafe of a ftrangury, the belly: mutt ibe piesa | 


with warm water, and emollient clyfters given three or 


four times a-day. 

“After the violence of the’ dilate is ‘over, the body 
fhould {till be kept open with mild ise: ; as manna, 
fenna, rhubarb, or the like.: 

If great weaknefs and dejection: of fpirits, or night 
fweats, with other fymptoms of a confumption, fhould 
enfue, we would advife the patientsto contmue the ufe, 
of the Peruvian bark, with the elixir of vitriol, and: to 
take frequently a glafs of generous wine. Thee together 
with a nourifhing diet, and riding on horfe-back are the 
moft likely means for recovering his ftrength. 

The quinfey, being a local difeafe, is generally aueatit 
by expofing the throat to'a draught of coldair. I know 


many people, who are fure to be troubled with this com- 


plaint if they fland or fit near an open window, or con- 
tinue for any length of time ina room lately wafhed. 
‘There is not a readier or more certain way to catch a 
.quinfey, than fiting near an open window in a carriage, 
efpecially during the night, or when the weather 1s cold 
or damp. 

The inflammatory fore throat, though it fometimes 
comes to a fuppuration, generally yields to the method 
of treatment recommended in this chapter. Cafes, how- 
ever occur where the power of {wallowing is loft, and 
the patient perifhes from the mere want of fuftenance. 
I lately faw a very ingenious invention of a young furs 
geon, by which a man’s life was faved ina cafe of this 
kind. He fa{tened a tunnel to the fkin of an eel, open at 
both ends; and, by means of a flexible probe, pufhed one 


end down the gullet, till it entered the ftomach. After. - 


_ wards, milk, broth, or whatever was deemed proper far 


nourithing the patient, was put into the tunnel, and con- 
veyed to the ftomach. Though I mention this chiefly - 
with a view of directing others in the like alarming 
fituations, yet it may alfo ferve to confirm an opinion, 
often avowed by the late JoHN HUNTER, sor well il. 
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luftrated in his own practice, that prefence of mind, and 
‘a readinefs or fertility of mechanical contrivances, may 


fometimes prove more ferviceable in a critical moment, 
than all the refources of {ciénce. erat 
But the moft dangerous kind of quinfey, as I before 
obferved, is that attended with a putrid fever, commonly 
called. the malignant quinfey,, or putrid ulcerous fore 
throat. Wherever the fymptoms of this appear, I can- 
not too urgently advife the patient’s firiends to lofe no 


‘time in procuring for him the beft medical affiftance they 


can obtain. The delay of an hour may be attended 
with irreparable injury. | ips | 


ee OF THE MUMPS. 


‘ The Mumps *-is a fwelling of the glands about the 
throat, which is occafionally obferved to be epidemic 
in certain diftricts of this country. This difeafe gene- 
rally makes its appearance in {pring, and young perfons 
of both fexes are much more liable to be attacked by 
it, than thofe farther advanced in life. It is preceded 
by heavinefs, laffitude, anda general fenfation of un- 
eafinefs, which continue for feveral days. Stiffnefs, 
pain, and difficulty of motion, is then perceived about 
the articulation of the lower jaw. A fwelling of the 
glands fituated under the jaws, and diffufed over the 
neck, next takes place, which fometimes increafes to 
fo enormous a magnitude, as greatly to disfigure the 
countenance. ‘There is a good deal of fever, as indi- 
cated by the increafed frequency of the pulfe. About 
the fourth day from the commencement of the tume- 
faction, the difeafe is at the height. A gentle moifture — 


then begins to exude from the furface of the fwelling, 


* The Anoina Tonsiutaris, commonly denominated the 
Mumps, is a difeafe that appears in certain diftriéts of this country, 
often at diftant intervals of time. ‘The proper mode of treating an- 


“uncommon malagy is not always prefent to the mind of the local 


Practitioner, As the fafety or danger of this complaint depends in 

great meafure on the manner in which it is managed, I have thought 

it proper to infert an account of the moft approved method of treat- 

ment in a medical work fo generally diffufed, and of eafy accefs. 
3 f 
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a¢companied with a general perfpiration of the whole 
body, which, if it be encouraged by keeping warm in 
bed, and drinking diluent fluids, appears to form the 
natural crifis of the difeafe, and the whole terminates 
favourably. about the fixth day. 

_ But if from expofure to cold, or improper manage- 
ment, this natural procefs of the difeafe be interrupted, 
a fingular tranflation of the morbid aétion takes place. 
The tumors about the throat fuddenly fubfide, and are 
followed by fwellings of the tefticles in the male fex, 
and of the breafts in the female, accompanied with a- 
frefh exacerbation of the fever. If the fwellings of 
thefe parts be imprudently checked by expofure to cold, 
or if they fuddenly fubfide, the brain is apt to become 
affected, occafioning convulfions, delirium, and other 
dreadful fymptoms, which finally terminate in death. 

In the treatment of this difeafe, evacuations of all 
kinds are not only improper, but dangerous. If the 
~ bowels are much conftipated, they may occafionally be 
relieved by a glytter, but active purgatives, and blood- 
letting, muft on no account be employed. The patient 
ought to keep warm in bed, and encourage perfpiration, 
by drinking plentifully- of diluting liquors, fuch as—- 
mint whey, or balm tea,, with a few drops of fpirits of 
hartfhorn. The effort of nature to relolve the tumors 
by exudation, fhould be promoted by covering the 
parts with foft flannel. If the fwellings fhew a dif- 
pofition to fubfide too early, they fhould be covered 
with bliftering plafters, or rubbed with the volatile 
liniment. . e a 
- Should the tumor, when feated in the tefticles, fud- 
denly fubfide, and any tendency to delirium manifett 
itfelf, the whole fcrotum ought, without delay, to be 
enveloped in a bliftering cataplafm, which is made by 
— fprinkling a little of the powder of Spanifh flies over 
the furface of the common poultice. By this means 
the difeafe may be arrefted in the part occupied by it, 
and the dangerous confequeyces of its falling on the 
brain prevented. f 
It is not an uncommon fequel of this complaint to 
| Ts find | 
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find fometimes one and. fometimes both tefticles, afte 
the inflammation has ceaféd, gradually’ fhrink in fize,. 
and finally wither wholly away. The Mumps, which 
in’ the northern’ parts) of: the country Is termed’ the 
branks, is decidedly an infectious difeafe, but there is. 
rarely an inflance of a perfon) being attacked by it a 
fecond time.’ foe Be Bax: 


CHAP, XXIX,. 
OF COLDS AND COUGHS. 


Tt has already been obferved, that colds are the effec 
of an obftructed perfpiration ; the common caufes of 
which we have likewife endeavoured to point out, and 
fhall not here repeat them, Neither thall we fpend time 
in enumerating all. the various fymptoms of colds, as 
they are pretty generally known. It may not, however, 
be amifs to obferve, that almoft e ery cold is a kindof 
fever, which only diifers in degree from fome of thofe 
that have already been treated of. | 
No age, fex, or conftitution, is exempted from this 
difeafe ; neither is it in the power of any medicine or 
_ ¥egimen to preventit. The inhabitants of every climate 
are liable to catch cold, nor can even the greateft cir. 
cumfpection. defend them at all times from its attacks. 
Indeed, if the human body could be kept conftantly in. 
an uniform degree of warmth, fuch a thing as catching 
cold would be impoffible ; but as that cannot be effeCted 
by any means, the perfpiration mutt be liable to.many 
changes. Such changes, however, when fmall, do not 
aifect the health; but, when great, they muft prove 
hurtful, _ : al ke 
When oppreffion of the breaft, a ftuffing of the nofe, 
unufual wearinefs, pain of the head, &c. give ground to 
believe that.the perfpiration is ob{tructed, or, in other 
words, that the perfon has caught cold, he ought imme- 
diately 
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diately to leflen his diet, at leaft the ufual quantity of his 
folid food, and to abftainfrom all ftrong liquors. Initead 
of fleth, fith, eggs, milk, and other nounfhing diet, he. 


may éat light bread-pudding, veal or chicken broth, pa-_ 


nado, gruels, and fuch lke. His drink may be water- 


cruel fweetened with a little honey ; an infufion of balm, 


or linfeed fharpened with the juice of bitter orange or 
lemon ; a decoétion of barley and liquorice with tama- 
rinds, or any other cool, diluting, acid liquor. 

Above all, his fupper fhould belight ; as {mall poffet, 


or water-gruel fweetened with honey, and a little toafted > 


bread in it, If honey fhould difagree with the ftomach, 
the gruel may. be fweetened with treacle or coarfe fugar, 
and fharpened with the jelly of currants. ‘Thofe whe 
have been accuftomed to generous liquors may take 
wine-whey inftead of gruel, which may be fweetened as 
above. : . | 
The patient ought to lie longer than ufual in bed, and 


to encourage a gentle fweat, which is eafily brought on - 


towards morning by drinking tea, or any kind of warm. 
diluting liquor. I have often known this practile carry 
off a coléin one day, which in all probability, had it been 


neglected, would have co{t the patient his life, or have 
confined him for fome months. Would people facriice. 


a little time to eafe and warmth, and practife a moderate 
degree of abftinence when the firft fymptoms of a cold 
appear, we have reafon to believe that moft of the bad 
effects which flow from an obftruted perfpiration might 


be prevented. But, after the difeafe has gathered ftrength 


by delay, all attempts to remove it often prove vain. A 
- pleurify, a peripneumony, or a fatal confumption of the 
lungs, are the common effets of colds which have either 
been totally neglected, or treated improperly. - 


Many attempt to cure a cold, by getting drunk; but 


this, to fay no worfe of it, is a very hazardous experl- 


ment. No doubt it may fometimes fucceed, by fuddenly | 


reftoring the perfpiration ; but when there is any degree 
of inflammation, which is frequently the cafe, ftrong 
liquors, inftead of removing the malady, will increafe it. 


By this means a common cold may be comverted into’ 


an inflammatory fever. 


Tae Se ea 
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When thofe who labour for their daily bread have 
the misfortune to catch cold, they cannot afford to lofe 
a day or two, in order to keep themfelves warm, and 
take a little medicine; by which means the diforder is 
often fo aggravated as to confine them for a long time, 
or even to render them ever after unable to fuftain hard 
labour. But even fuch of the labouring poor as can 
afford to take care of themfelves, are often too hardy 
_ to do it; they affect to defpife colds, and as long as they 
can crawl about, {corn to be confined by what they call 
a common cold. Hence it is that colds deftroy fuch num- 
bers of mankind. Like an enemy defpifed, they gather 
{trength from delay, till at length they become invin- 
cible. ‘We often fee this verified in travellers, who, 
rather than lofe a day in the profecution of their bufi- 
nels, throw away their lives by purfuing their. journey, 
even in the fevereft weather, with this difeafe. upon 
them. | | 

It is certam, however, that colds may be too much 
indulged. When a perfon, for every flight cold, fhuts 
himfelf up in a warm room, and drinks great quantities 
of warm liquor, it may occafion fuch a general relaxa- 
* tion of the folids as will not beéafily removed. It will, 
therefore, be proper, when the difeafe will permit, and 
the weather is mild, to join to the regimen mentioned 
above, gentle exercife; as walking, riding on horfe- 
back, &c. An obftinate cold, which no medicine can 


remove, will yield to gentle exercife and a proper regi- | 


men of the diet. | ? 
Bathing the feet and legs in warm water has a great 
tendency to reftore the perfpiration. But care mult be 


taken that the water be not too warm, otherwife it ‘will. 


do hurt. Jt fhould never be much warmer than the 
blood, and the patient fhould go immediately to bed 
after ufing it. Bathing the feet in warm water, lying 
in bed, and drinking warm water-gruel, or other weak 
liquors, will fooner take of a {pafm, and reftore the 
perfpiration, than ali the hot fudorific medicines in the 
world. ‘This is all that is neceffary for removing a 
common cold; and if this courfe be taken at the begin- 
ning, it will feldom fail, | : 

) ut 
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- But when the fymptoms do not yield to abftinence, 
warmth, and diluting liquors, there is reafon to fear the 
approach of fome other difeafe, as an inflammation of 
the breaft, an ardent fever, or the like. If the pulfe, 
therefore, be hard and frequent, the fkin hot and dry, 
and the patient complains of his head or breaft, it will 
be necflary to bleéd, and to give the cocling powders | 
recommended in the fearlet fever, every three or four 

hours, till they give a ftool. , 

_ It will likewife be proper to puta bliftering-plafler on 
the back, to give two table {poonfuls of the faline mixture 
every two hours, and in fhort to treat the patient in all 
refpects as for a flight fever. I have often feen this 
courfe, when obferved at the begiriging, remove the 
complaint in two or three days, when the patient had 
all the fymptoms of an approaching ardent fever, or an 
inflammation of the breait. 

The chief fecret of preventing colds lies in avoiding, | 
as far as pofible, all extremes either of heat or cold, 
and in taking care, when the body is heated, to let it 
cool gradually. ‘Uhefe and other circumiftances relating 
to this important fubjeé are fo fully treated of under 
the article Obfruded Perfpiration, that it is needlefs 
here to refume the confideration of them. _ | 

I believe I need not affure the reader of what he will 
perceive in almoft every page of this book, that | am 
far from being an enemy to agreeable and innocent re- 
creations. But fome of our amufements are attended 
with fo much injury to the health of thoufands, that it 
would be carrying indulgence too far to pals them over 
unnoticed. 3 accggeums 

Public gardens, thofe places of general refort in the 

_ fummer feafon, are as dangerous as they are inviting. 

Their agreeable coolnefs_at the clofe of a hot day, the 

aiety of the company, the charms of the mufic, and 
the variety of the other decorations, concur: to render 
fuch fcenes peculiarly delightful, and to make age as 
well as youth forget the baneful effects of evening dews, 

and of the night air. In the mean time, perfpiration 
is checked, and difeafe is inhaled at almoit every par * . 
ae The 
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‘The dampnefs is in proportion to the heat that preceded 
it, and is farther increafed by exhalations from: the 
water, which always: forms one of the ornaments or: 
boundaries of the beautiful landfeape.. Ah! fly from’ 
the bewitching fpot at an early hour; and think, that 
even the verdure you tread upon, fo foft to the foot, 
_ and the plants and flowers, fo pleafant to the fight and 
fmell, begm, foon after fun-fet, to emita fort of vola-. 
tile poifon, and to contaminate the air around you. 
‘Alittle brandy, or brandy and: water, while there, is 
the beft prefervative ; but nothing can fave you, if you 
flay long. Again, then, let me urge you to withdraw 
{oon ; and, after returning home, fome warm and mild 
liquid, at going to bed, will tend to reftore infenfible 
peripiration, and to prevent the attacks of a cold, or of 
a fever. 3 | dp 

But, how am I to addrefs myfelf ina ftrain of admo- 
nition to the frequenters of our theatres, which are often 
the fources of rational pleaiure, and where, even at my 
own advanced period of life, I can hardly refrain from 
going, when the favourites of the tragic or of the comic © 
mule exert their fafcinating powers? It would be writ- 
ing contrary to the impuifes of my own heart, were | 
to ute any difluafives againft fuch exquifite eratifica- 
tions. Yet I hope I may fuggeft fome uféful hints to 
guard againft difagreeable confequences. _ 

In the relaxing atmofphere of a theatre, heated by 
the number of lights, and by the breath and effluvia of 
fo many perfons as are crowded there together, cold, 
weak drink, however grateful to the tafte, 1s extremely 
dangerous. ‘Lhirft may be allayed by fucking an orange 
or lemon, and other bad effects may be obviated by a 
little brandy or rum, though thefe fpirits, if ufed too 
freely, would rather invite than avert the apprehended 
evil. , : Cony “ 
After the entertainment, the greateft danger attends 
the fudden tranfition from heat to cold. Additional 
covering fhould always bé prepared to put on, at going 
out of a theatre; a handkerchief or muff fhould be 
applied to the nole and mouth; and the fame asic 

} uled, — 
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ufed, after getting home, as I have directed in the for- 
mer cafe. | 
Still greater care is neceflary in affemblies, where all. 
the other caufes of heat are increafed by the exercife of | 
dancing. The dances fhould end with minuets, or the 
- flowe(t forms of graceful motion;, and time fhould always 
be allowed to cool gradually before the breaking up of 
thofe gay meetings. On the fubject of refrefhments or 
drink, 1 need not add any thing to what [have already 


fugeefted. A melancholy inftance has lately occurred 


to me of the fatal confequences of the want of due 
caution on fuch occafiors.. About three years ago, I 
_ ‘was fortunate enough to contribute to the recovery of 

a lady in the early flage of aconfumption. I then gave 
her fome very €ar neft advice to guard again{t the ufual 
caufes of fuch acomplaint. But the uninterrupted en- 
joyment of good health for three years, blotted out of 
her memory my warnings of danger. In the beginning 
of laft winter, fhe was tempted to go to the Weftminfter 
affembly. She caught. cold there; and what is very 
fignificantly called a galloping eonfumption, carried her 
ina few weeks to the grave. 

As to the votaries of filly fafhion, who ruth to Italian 
operas, and the like unnatural puppet-{liew perform- 
ances, they fcarcely appear worthy of either notice or 
advice. It is not likely that any argument would make 
much impreflion upon people who abfurdly facrifice 
health and life to the allurements of falfe tafte;—who 
affect to admire the moft extravagant nonfenfe rewind 
in the words of the elegant ARMSTRONG, 

‘With loudeft peals 
«© Appland the fool that higheft lifts his heels ; 


ae with infipid thew of rapture die 
idiot notes epertiganyy long.’? 


OF A COMMON COUGH. 


A cough is generally the effe@ of 'a cold, which has. 
either been improperly treated, or entirely neglected. 
When it proves obftinate, thereii Is since reafon to fear 

| the 


? 
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the confequences, as this fhews a weak {tate of the lungs, 


and is often the forerunner of confumption. _ 
_. If the cough be violent, and the patient young and 
ftrong, with a hard quick pulfe, bleeding will be pro- 


L. * 
oes 


per; butin weak and relaxed habits, bleeding rather 


prolongs the difeafe. When the patient fpits freely, 
bleeding is unneceflary, and fometimes hurtful, as it 
tends to leflen that difcharge. | | 

When the cough is not attended with any degree of 
fever, and the {pittle is vifcid and tough, fharp pectoral 
medicines are to be adminiftered; as gum-ammoniac, 
fquills, &c. Two table-fpoonfuls of the folution of 
gum-ammoniac may be taken three or four times a-day, 
more or lefs, according to the age and conftitution of 
the patient. Squills may be given various ways: two 
ounces of the vinegar, the oxymel, or the fyrup, may 
_be mixed with the fame quantity of fimple cinnamon- 
water, to which may be added an ounce of common 
water and an ounce of balfamic fyrup. Two tables 
{poonfuls of this mixture may be taken three or four 
times a-day. gat f 

A fyrup made of equal parts of lemon-juice, honey, 
and fugar-candy, is likewife very proper in this kind 
of cough. A table-fpoonful of it may be taken at 
pleafure. | 

» But when the defluxion is fharp and thin, thefe me- 
dicines rather do hurt. In this cafe, gentle opiates, 
oils, and mucilages, are more proper. A cup of an 
infufion of wild poppy leaves, and marfh-mallow roots, 


or the flowers of colts-foot, may be taken frequently; _ 


or a tea-{poonful of the paregoric elixir may be put into 
the patient’s- drink twice a-day.. Fuller’s Spanith infu- 
fion is alfo a very proper medicine in this cafe, and may 
be taken in the quantity of a tea-cupful three or four 
times a-day*. | aed 
When a coughis occafioned by acrid: humours tickling 
the throat and.fauces, the patient fhould keep fome fott 
pectoral lozenges almoft conftantly in his mouth} as the 


* See Appendix, Spanifh’ Infufion. 
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Pontefra&t liquorice-cakes, barley-fugar, the common 
balfamic lozenges, Spanifh juice, &c. Thefe blunt the 
acrimony of the humours, and, by taking off their fli. 
mulating quality, help to appeafe the cough*. ie 

In obftinate coughs, proceeding from a flux of hu- 
mours upon the lungs, it will often be neceflary, befides 
expectorating medicines, to have recourfe to iffues, 
fetons, or fome other drain. In this cafe I have often 
obferved the moft happy effects from a Burgundy. pitch 
plafter applied between the fhoulders. I have ordered 
this fimple remedy in the moft obftinate coughs, in a 
great number of cafes, and in many different contti- 
tutions, without ever knowing it. fail to give reliet, 
unlefs where there were evident figns of an ulcer in 
the lungs. | : 

About the bulk of a nutmeg of Burgundy-pitch 
may be fpread thin upon a piece of foft leather, about 
the fize of the hand; and laid between the fhoulder- 


blades. It may be taken off and wiped every three or 
‘four days, and ought to be renewed once a fortnight or 


three weeks. ‘This is indeed a cheap and fimple me- 
dicine, and confequently apt to be, defpifed; but we 
will venture to affirm, that the whole materia. medica 
does not afford an application more efhcacious in almoft 
every kind of cough. It has not indeed always an im- 
mediate effect; but, if kept on for fome time, it will 
fucceed where moft other medicines fail. 

The only inconveniency attending this plafter.is the 
itching which.it occafions ; but furely this may be dif- 
penfed with, confidering the advantage which the patient 
may expect to reap from the application; befides, when 
the itching becomes very uneafy, the plafter may be 


* In a former edition of this book I recommended, for an ob- 
ftinate tickling cough, an oily emulfion, made with the paregoric 
elixir of the Edinburgh Diipenfatory, infizad of the common alka- 
line fpirit.._ I have fince been told by feveral praGitioners, that they 
found it to be an excellent medicine in this diforder, and every way 


. deferving of the charaCter which I had given it. Where this elixir 


is not kept, its place may be fupplied by adding to the common oily 
emulfion, an adequate proportion of the Thebaic Tin@ure, or liquid 
laudanum, | Meee 


aa | taken 
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taken off, and the part rubbed with a dry cloth, or 
‘wafhed with a little warm milk and water. Some cau- 
‘tion indeed is neceffary in difcontinuing the ufe of fuch 
aplafter; this, however, may be fafely done by making 
it fmaller by degrees, and at length quitting it altoge- 
ther in a warm feafon *. , 
But coughs proceed from many other caufes befides - 
deiluxions upon the lungs. In thefe cafes the cure is 


» not to be attempted by pectoral medicines. Thus, in 


we 


a cough proceeding from a foulnefs and debility of the 
ftomach, fyrups, oils, mucilages, and’all kinds of bal- 
amic medicines do hurt. The /emach cough may be 
known from one that is owing to a fault in the lungs by 
this, that in the latter the patient coughs whenever he 
infpires, or draws in his breath fully ; but in the former 
that does not happen. 

‘The cure of this cough depends’chiefly upon cleanf- 
ing and.ftrengthening the {tomach ; for which purpofe 
gentle vomits and bitter purgatives are moft proper. 
Thus, after a vomit or two, the facred tin@ure, as it 
is called, may be taken far a confiderable time in the 

dofe of one or two table-{poonfuls twice a-day, or as 


often as it is found neceflary, to keep the body gently. 


open. People may make this tincture themfelves, by 
infufing an ounce of hiera picra + in an Englith pint 
of white-wine, letting it fland a few days, and then 
{training it off for ufe ¢. i 

In coughs which proceed from a debility. of the 
ftomach, the Peruvian bark is likewife of confiderable 


* Some complain that the pitch plafter adheres too fait, while 
others find difficulty in keeping it on. This proceeds from the 
diferent kinds of pitch made ufe of, and likewife from the manner 
of making it. I generally find it anfwer beft when mixed with a 
little bees-wax, and {pread as cool as poflible. _ The. clear, hard, 
tranfparent pitch anfwers the purpofe beft. — . 

See Appendix, Hiera Picra. — 

f In the flate of the ftomach produétive of this particular kind of 
cough, beneficial effects are derived from {mall dofes of ipecacuanha. 
A. perfon may. begin with taking one grain at noon, and another at 
night, gradually augmenting the dofe till it eccafions fome degree of 
paulea. A. P.B. 
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fervice, It may either be chewed, taken in powder, =» », 
or made into a‘ tincture along with other ftomachic ‘ 


bitters. te 
A nervous cough can only be removed by change 
air, and proper exercife ; to which may be added the 


ufe of gentle opiates. Inftead of the faponaceous pill, 
the paregoric elixir, &c. which are only opium dif. 
guifed,-ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of : 


liquid laudanum, more or lefs, as circumftances, re- » 
quire, may be taken at bed-time, or when the cough | 
is moit troublefome. Immerfing the feet and hands in ms 


warm water will often appeale the violence of a nervous - 

cough, | “a 
When a cough is only the fymptom of fome other 

malady, it is in vain to attempt to remove it without ‘ 


» firft ‘curing the difeafe from which it proceeds. Thus, 

‘when a cough is occafioned by teething, keeping the 
body open, fcarifying the gums, or whatever facilitates 
the cutting of the teeth, likewife appeates the cough. 
In like manner, when worms occafion a cough, fuch 
medicines as remove thefe vermin will genera ally cure 
the cough ;_ as bitter purgatives, oily clyiters, and fuch 
like. 

Women, during the laft months of pregnancy, are 
often greatly afflicted with a cough; which is generally 
relieved by bleeding, and keeping the body gently 
open. They ought to ayoid all flatulent food, and to 
wear a loofe eafy drefs, 

A cough is not only a fymptom, but is’ often like- 
wife the forerunner of difeales.- Thus, the gout is fre- 
quently ufhered in bya very troublefome cough, which | y 
affects the patient for fome days before the coming on 
of the fit. This cough is generally removed by a pa- 
roxy{m of the gout, which fhould therefore be. pra- 
-moted, by keeping the extremities warm, drinking warm 

liquors, and bathing the feet and legs igen yA in 
lukewarm water, | 
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OF THE HOOPING-COUGH, ox CHIN- 
eran bihate Mune c¥iv/ cise | 


fatal te children. Such children as live upon thin 
watery diet, who breathe unwholefome air, and have 
generally fuffer moft from it. ears 
The chin-cough is fo well known, even to nurfes, 
that a defcription of it is unneceflary. Whatever hurts 
the digeition, obflrudts the perfpiration, or relaxes the 
folids, difpofes to this difeafe; coafequently its cure 
muft depend upon cleanfing and {trengthening the fto- 
mach, bracing the folids, and at the fame time pro- 
moting perfpiration and the different fecretions, 
‘The diet muft be light, and of eafy digeftion ; for 


children, good bread made into pap or pudding, 


chicken-broth, with other light fpoon meats, are pro- 


! cl This cough feldom affeéts adults, but proves often 


too little exercife, are moft liable to this difeafe, and 


per; but thofe who are farther advanced may be al-_ 


lowed fago-gruel, and if the fever be not high, a little 


boiled chicken, or other white meats. The drink may 
be hyflop, or penny-royal tea, fweetened with honey 
or fugar-candy, {mall wine-whcy ; or, if the patient be 


- weak, he may fometimes be allowed a little negus. 


One of the moft effectual remedies in the chin- 
cough is change of air. This often removes the ma- 
lady, even when the change feems to be from a purer 
to a lefs wholefome air. This may in fome meafure 


depend on the patient’s being removed from the place 


where the infection prevails. Moft of the difeafes of 
children are infectious; nor is it at all uncommon to 
find the chin-cough prevailing in one town or village, 
when another at a very fmall diftance is quite free from 
it. But whatever be the caufe, we are fure of the fact. 
No time ought therefore to be loft in removing the 
patient at fome diftance from the place where he caught 
the difeafe, and, if poffible, into a more pure and 
warm air *, St: 


~‘When | 


“® Some think thé air ought not to be changed till the difeafe is 
on the decline; but there feems to be no fufficient reafon for this 
ns | opinion, 


‘ 
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When the difeafe proves: violent, and the patient is 
in danger of being fuffocated by the cough, he ought to 
be bled, efpecially if there_be a fever with a hard full, 
pulfe.° But as the chief intention of bleeding is to 
prevent an inflammation of the lungs, and to render it 


More fafe to give vomits, it will feldom be neceflary to 


repeat the operation; yet if there are fymptoms of an 
inflammation of the lungs, a fecond or even a third 
bleeding may be requifite. 
It is generally reckoned a favourable fymptom when 
a fit of coughing makes the patient vomit. This 
cleanfes the {tomach, and greatly relieves the cough. 
It will therefore be proper to promote this difcharge, 
either by fmall dofes of ipecacuanha, or the vomiting 
julep recommended in the Appendix *. | 
It is very dificult to make children drink after a 
vomit. I have often feen them happily deceived, by 
infufing a fcruple or half a drachm of the powder of, 


-Ipecacuanha in a tea-pot, with half an Englith pint of 


boiling water. -If this be difguifed with a few drops of 
milk and a little fugar, they will imagine it tea, and 


drink it very greedily. A fmall tea-cupful of this may 


be given every quarter of an hour, or rather every. 
en minutes, fill it operates. When the child begins to 


_ puke, there will be rio occafion for drinking any more, _ 
as the water already on the ftomach will be fufficient. 


Vomits not only cleanfe the ftomach, which in this | 
_ difeafe is generally loaded with vifcid phlegm, but they. 


likewife promote the perfpiration and other fecretions, 


and ought therefore to be repeated according to the 
 obftinacy of the difeafe. They fhould not however be | 


{trong ; gentle vomits frequently repeated are both lefs 


‘dangerous, and more beneficial than ftrong ones. 


The body ought to be kept gently open, The bett- 


medicines for this purpofe are rhubarb and its prepara-. 


- opigion, as patients have been known to reap benefit from a change 


of air at all periods of the difeafe. It isnot fufficient to take the 


patient out daily in a carriage. This feldom anfwers any good 
 purpofe ; but often does hurt, by giving him cold. | | 


* See Appendix, Vomiting Julep, , 
V fons; 
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‘tions, as the fyrup, tincture, &c. Of thefe a tea-fpoon+ 
dul or two may be given to an Infant twice or thrice 
* a day, as there is occafion.. ‘o fuch as are further - 
advanced, the dofe muft be proportionally increafed, 
and repeated till it has the defired effect. Thole who 
cannot be brought to take the bitter tin@ure, may have 
an infufion of fenna and prunes, fweetened with manna, 
coarfe fugar, or honey; or a few grains of rhubarb- 
mixed with a tea-fpoonful or two of fyrup, or currant. 
_ jelly, fo as to difguife the tafte. Moft children are fond — 
of fyrups and jellies, and feldom refufe even a difagree- — 
able medicine when mixed with them. a a 
Many people believe that oily, pectoral, and balfamic  — 
medicines poflefs wonderful virtues for the cure of the 
chin-cough, and accordingly exhibit them plentifully to. 
. patients of every age and conftitution, without confider- 
ing that every thing of this. nature mutt load the fto- A 
‘mach, hurt the digeftion, and. of courfe aggravate the ~ 
diforder *. oe ; ! i de 
The mi/lepedzs, or wood-lice, are great!y recommend- 
ed for the cure of a chin-cough. Thofe who choofe 
to make ufe of thefe infects may infufe two ounces of | 
them bruifed van Englith pint of {mall white-wine for: 
one night. Afterwards the liquor may be ftrained’ 
through a cloth, and a table-fpoonful of it given to the » 
‘patient three or four times a-day. 
Opiates are fometimes neceflary to allay the violence 
of the cough. For this purpofe, a little of the fyrup of — 
popptes, or five, fix, or feven drops of laudanum, accord- 
ing to the age of the patient, may be taken in a cup of & 
_ yifop or penny-royal.tea, and repeated occafionally f.. 


y 


_* Dr, Durvanie fays, he has feen many good effets. from the 
kermes mineral in this complaint, the cough being frequently alle- 
wiated even by the firft dofe. The dofe fora child of one year old 
isa quarter of a grain diflolved in a cup of any liquid, repeated twor — 

or three times a-day. . For a child of two years, the dofe is half a 
grain; and the quantity muft be thus incteafed in proportion to the 
ayre of the patient... ea i ae io 

+ Some recommend the extract of hemlock as an extraordinary 
remedy in the hooping-cough; but, fo far as I have been able to 
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_ The garlic ointment is a well-known remedy in> 
North Britain for the chin-cough. It is made by beating 
in a mortar garlic with an equal quantity of hog’s lard.» 
With this the foles.of the feet may be rubbed twice or 
thrice a-day; but the beft method is to fpread it upon 
a rag, and apply it in the form of a plafter.. It fhould 
. be renewed every night and morning at leaft, as the 
~ garlick foon lofes its virtue. Thisis an exceeding good 
medicine both in the chin-cough*, and in molt other © 
coughs of an obftinate nature. It ought not, however, 
' tobe ufed when the patient is very hot or feverith, left 
it fhould increafe thefe fymptoms. : 
The feet fhould be bathed once every two or three 
_ days in lukewarm water; anda Burgundy-pitch platter 
- kept conftantly between thre fhoulders. But when the 
 difeafe proves very violent, it will be neceflary, inftead 
of it, to apply a bliftering-plafter, and to keep the part 
open for fome time with iffue-ointment. Di pans 
' When the difeafe is prolonged, and the patient is free 
from a fever, the Peruvian bark, and other bitters. are 
_ the moft proper medicines. The bark may, either be 
taken in fubftance, or in a decoétion or infufion, as is 
moft agreeable. For a child, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
grains, according to the age of the patient, may be 
given three or four times a-day. For an adult half a 
drachm or two fcruples will be proper. Some give the 
extraét of the bark with cantharides ; but to manage this 
- requires a confiderable attention. _It is more fafe to give 
a few grains of caftor along with the bark. A child of 
_ fix or feven years of age may take feven or eight grains 
of caftor, with fifteen grains of powdered bark, for a 
dofe. This may be made into a mixture, with two or 
three ounces of any fimple diftilled water and a little 
fyrup, and taken three or four times a-day. ane 


obferve, it is no way fuperior to opium, which when preperly 

adminiftered, will often relieve fome of the moft troublefome 

fymptoms of this diforder. SU caer canter 

| * As this difeafe is evidently fpafmodic, I am inclined to think 
that tonic. medicines will in time be found the moft proper for its 


cure. : 
| U2 CHAP, ; 
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CHAP. ‘XXX. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH, AND | 


OTHER VISCERA. 


Li, inflammations of the bowels are dangerous, and 
require the moft fpeedy affiftance; as they fre- 
quently end in a fuppuration, and fometimes im a mor- 
tification, which is certain death. k | 
“ CAUSES. An inflammation of the ftomach may 
proceed from any of the caufes which produce an in- 


flammatory fever ; as cold liquor drank while the body 


is warm, obf{tructed perfpiraticn, or the fudden ftriking 


o- 


in of any eruption. It may likewife proceed from the 
acrimony. of the bile, or from acrid and flimulating | 
fubftances taken into the ftomach ; as ffrong vomits or — 
purges, corrofive poifons, and fuch like. When the 


gout has been repelled from the extremities, either by 


cold or. improper applications, it often occafions an 
inflammation of the ftomach. Hard or indigeftible 
fubftances taken into the ftomach, as bones, the {tones 
of fruits, &c. may likewife have that effect. 
SYMPTOMS. ——It is attended with a fixed pain 
and burning heat in the ftomach; great reftleffnefs and 
anxiety } a fmall, quick, and hard pulfe ; vomiting, or 
at leaft a naufea and ficknefs; exceffive thirft; coldnefs 
of the extremities ; difficulty of breathing; cold clammy ~ 
iweats 3; and (orietimes convulfions and fainting fits. 
The ftomach. is fwelled, and often feels hard to the 
touch. One of the matt certain figns of this difeafe is 
the fenfe of pain, which the patient feels upon taking- 
any kind of food or drink, elpecially if it be ether too — 


~ hot or-too cold. } 


When the patient vomits every ane hie eats or 
drinks, Is extremely reftlefs, has a hiccup, with anin- ~ 
termitting pulfe, and frequent fainting fits, the danger 


is Very great. 
REGIMEN.——All acrimonious heating, and irri- 


tating food and drink are carefully to be avoided. The _ 
: - weaknefs 


5 
oe 
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weaknefs of the patient may deceive the by-ftanders, and 
induce them to give him wines, {pirits, or other cordial: ; 


but thefe never fail to increafe the difeafe, and often oc- 


eafion fudden death. The inclination to vomit may like- | 
wife impofe on the attendants, and make them think a 


vomit neceflary ; but that too is almoft certain death. 


The food mutt be light, thin, cool, and eafy of digef- 
tion. It muft be given in {mall quantities, and fhould 
neither be quite cold, nor too hot. Thin gruel made 


of barley or oatmeal, light toafted bread diffolved in 
boiling water, or very weak chicken broth are the mott 


proper. The drink fhould be clear whey, barley-water, 
water in which toafted bread has been boiled, or-decoc--. 


‘tions of emolient vegetables, as liquorice, and, marfh- 


mallow roots, farfaparilla, or the like. 
MEDICINE. Bleeding in this difeafe is abfo- 
lutely neceffary, and is almoft the only thing that can ~ 
be depended on. When the difeafe proves obftinate, it 
will often be proper to repeat this operation feveral 
times ; nor muft the low ftate of the pulfe deter us from 
doing fo. The pulfe indeed generally rifles upon bleeding, 


and as long ag that is the cafe, the operation is fafe. 


Frequent fomentations with lukewarm water, ora. 
decoction of emollient vegetables, are likewife beneficial. 
Flannel cloths dipped in thefe muit be applied to the -~ 
region of the ftomach, and removed as they grow cool. | 
They mvft neither be applied too warm, nor be fuffered 


to continue till they become quite cold, as either of thele 


extremes would aggravate the difeafe. 
The feet and legs ought likewife to be frequently 


bathed in lukewarm water, and warm bricks or poultices 
*- may be applied to the foles of the feet. ‘The warm bath, - 


if it can be conveniently ufed, will be of great fervice. 
In this, and all other inflammations of the bowels, 


an epifpattic, or bliftering-plaiter, applied over the part 


affected, is one of the beft remedies I know. I have 
often ufed it, and do not recollect one inftance wherein 


it did not give relief to the patient. 


~The only internal thedicines which we fhall venture 
to recommend in this difeafe, are mild clyfters. Thefe 
may be made of warm water, or thin water-gruel; and. 
| U3 % Ss if 
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if the patient ‘be coftive, a little fweet oil, honey, or 
manna, may be addedy Clyfters anfwer the purpofe — 
of an internal fomentation, while they keep the body 
open, and at the fame time nourifh the patient, who is, 
often in this difeafe unable to retain any food upon his. — 
ftomach. For thefe reafons they muft not be negleéted, 
as the patient’s life may depend on them. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE INTESTINES. - 

Tats is one of the moft painful and dangerous dift 
eafes to which mankindare liable. It generally proceeds 
from the fame caufes as the inflammation of the fto. -— 
mach; to which may be added coftivenefs, worms, eat- _ 
ing unripe fruits, or great quantities of nuts, drinking 
hard windy malt liquors, as ftale bottled beer or ale, , 
four wine, cyder, &c. It may likewife be occafioned ° 4 
by a rupture, by fchirrous tumours of the inteftines, or 
by their oppofite fides growing together. 

The inflammation of the inteftines is denominated _ 
Iliac paffion, Enteritis, c. according to the rame of the 
parts affected. ‘The treatment, however, is nearly the 
fame whatever part of the inteftinal canal be the feat of 
the difeafe; we fhall therefore omit thefe diftinGtions, 
left they fhould perplex the reader. ye 

The /ymptoms here are nearly the fame as in the fore- 
going difeafe; only the pain, if poffible, is more acute, 
and is fituated lower. The vomiting is likewife more 
violent, and fometimes even the excrements, together. 
with the clyfters, are difcharged by the mouth. The 
patient is continually belching up wind, and has often 
an ob{tru€tion of his urine. | ne 

While the pain fhifts, and the vomiting only returns at 
certain intervals, and while the clyfters pafs downwards, 
there is ground tor hope; but when the clyfters and 

feces are vomited, and the patient is exceeding weak, 
with a low fluttering pulfe, a pale couutenance, and a ~ 
_ difagreeable or {tinking breath, there is great reafon to. _ 
fear that the confequences will prove fatal. Clammy 
{weats, black foctid’ flools, with a finall intermitting 
apes |  polles am 
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4 pulfe, anda total ceflation of pain, are the figns of a 


mortification already begun, and of approaching death. 
REGIMEN.——the regimen in this difeafe is in 
general the fame asin an inflammation of the {tomach. 
The patient muft be kept quiet, avoiding celd, and all 
yiolent paffions of the mind. His food ought to be very 


-dight, and given in {mall quantities; his drink weak and — 


diluting ; as clear whey, barley-water, and fuch like. 
~ MEDICINE,——Bleeding in this, as well as in the 
inflammation of the ftomach, is of the greateft import- 
ance. it fhould be performed as foon as the fymptoms 
appear, and muit be repeated according to the {trength 
of the patient and the violence of the difeafe. 

A bliftering-plafter is here likewife to be applied im- 


mediately over the part where the moft violent pain is. 


This not only relieves the pain of the bowels, but even 
clyfters and purgative medicines, which before had no 
effect, will operate when the blifter begins to rife. 

Fomentations and laxative clyfters are by no means 
tobe omitted. ‘The patient’s feet and legs fhould fre- 
quently be bathed in warm water 5 and cloths dipped 
in it applied to his belly. Bladders filled with warm 


. water may likewile be.applied to the region of the navel, — 


and warm bricks, or bottles filled with warm water, to 
the foles of the feet. The clyfters may be made of 
barley-water, or thin gruel with falt, and foftened with 
fweet oil or frefh butter. ‘Thefe may be adminiftered 
every two or three hours, or oftener, if the patient 
continues coftive. ret 


"Tf the difeate does not yield to clyfters and fomenta- 


tions, recourle mutt be had to pretty {trong purgatives 5 
put as thefe, by irritating-the bowels, often increafe their _ 
contraction, and by that means fraftrate their own in-— 
tention, it will be neceflary to join them with opiates, | 
which by allaying the pain, and relaxing the {fpa{modic 


~ contractions of the guts, greatly aflilt the operation of 


purgatives' in this cafe. 


' What anfwers the purpofe of opening the body very 


well, is a folution of the bitter purging falts. Two _ 
ounces of thefe may be diffolved in an Englifh pint. 


of 
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of warm water, or thin gruel, and a tea-cupful of it 


taken every half hour ‘till it operates. “At the fame 
time fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of laudanum 


may be given ina glafs of peppermint or fimple cinna- | 
8 p Pp 


mon water, to appeafe the irritation, and prevent the 
vomiting, &c. . 

Acids have often a very happy effe@ in ftaying the 
vomiting, and ‘appeafing the other violent fymptoms of 
this difeafe. It will therefore be of ufe to fharpen the 
patient’s drink with cream of tartar, juice of lemon ; 
or, when thefe cannot be obtained, with vinegar. 

But it often happens that no liquid whatever will ftay 


on the ftomach. In this cafe the patient mutt take, 


purging pills. I have generally found the following 
aniwer very well: Take jalap in powder, and vitriolated 
tartar, of each half a drach, opium one grain, Cattile 
foap as much as will make the mafs fit for pills. Thefe 


muft be taken at one dofe, and if they do not operate — 


_ ina few hours, the dofe may be repeated. . | 

If a ftool cannot be procured hy any of the above 
means, it will be neceflary to imncerfe the patient in 
warm water up to the breaft. I have often feen this 
fucceed when other means had been tried in vain. The 
patient muft continue in the weter as long as he can 
eafily bear it without fainting, and if one immerfion has 
not the defired effect, it may be repeated as foon as the 
patient’s ftrengh and fpiritsare recruited. It is more 
Jafe for him to go frequently into the bath, than to eon- 


tinue too long at.a time; and it is often neceflary to 


repeat it feveral times before it has the defired effect, 
p . 


_ It has fometimes happened, after all other means of ’ 


procuring a {tool had been tried to no purpofe, that this 
was brought about by immerfing the patient’s lower 
extremities 'in cold water, or making him walk upon 
a wet pavement, and dafhing his legs and thighs with 


the cold water. This method, when others fail, “at. 


leaft merits a trial. It is indeed attended with fome 
danger; but a doubtful remedy is better than none, : 
In defperate cafes it is common 'to give quick-filver. 
This may be given to the quantity of feveral ounces, 
| or 
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or even a pound, but fhould not exceed that *. When 


there is reafon to fufpect a mortification of the guts, 
this medicine ought not to be eee In that cafe it 
cannot cure the patient, and-will duly haften his death. 
But when the obftruction is occafioned by any-caufe 
that can be removed by force, quickfilver is not only a 
proper medicine, but the belt that can be adminiltered, 
as it is the fitteft body we know for making its way 
through the inteftinal canal. 

If the difeafe proceeds from a rupture, the patient 
mutt be laid with his head very low, and the inteltines 


returned by gentle preflure with the hand. If this, with 


-fomentations and clyfters, fhould not fucceed, recourfe 


muft be had to a furgical opera ition, which may ier 
the patient relief. 
Such as would avoid this*excre uciating and dangerous 


» difez We muft take care never to be too long without a 


ftool. Some who have died of it, have had feveral pounds - 
of hard dry feces taken out of their guts. ‘They fhould 
likewife beware of eating too freely of four or unripe 
fruits, or drinking flale windy liquors, &c. have 
known it brought on by living too much on baked 


fruits, which are feldom good... It likewife proceeds 


frequently from cold caught by wet clothes, &c. but. 


: efpecialiy from wet feet. 


OF THE COLIC. 


Tue colic has a great refemblance to the two preced- 
ing difeafes, both in its fymptoms and method of cure. 
It is cenerally attended with coftivenefs and acute pain 


wf the bowels; and requires diluting diet, evacuations, 


fomentations, &c. 
Colics are varioufly denominated according to their 
caufes, as the flatulent, the biliows, the by/teric, the ner- 


ROS, &c. As each of thefe requires a Pomona me- 


_ * When quickfilver is given in too large Pigatities it defeats 


its own intention, as it drags down the bottom of the ftomach, 


eS a 


which prevents its getting over the Pylorus. In this cafe the 


patient fhould be fufpended by the heels; in order that the quick- 
filver may be difcharged by his mouth. 
thod 
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thod of treatment, we fhall point out their moft general _ 
fymptoms, and the means to be ufed tor their relief. 

The flatulent, or wind-colic, is genewally occafioned 
by an indifcreet ufe of unripe fruits, meats of hard di- 
geéftion, windy vegetables, fermenting liquors, and fuch 
like. It may likewife proceed from. an obftructed per- 
fpiration, or catching cold, Delicate people, whofe 
dige{tive powers are weak, are moft liable to this kind 
of colic. 

The flatulent colic may ‘either affect the ftomach or 
inteftines. It is attended with a painful haa! oy 
the affected part. The patient feels a rumbling in his 
Dowels, and is generatly relieved by a difcharge of 
wind, either upwards or downwards. ‘The pain is 
it feldom confined to any particular’ part, as the yapoug 
wanders from one divifion of the bowels to another, 
gill it finds a vent. | ie 

When ‘the difeafe proceeds fi from windy liquor, preen 
fruits, four herbs, or the like, the beft medicine on the 
firft appearance of the fymptoms is a dram of brandy, 
gm, or any good {pirits.. ‘The patient fhould likewife 
fit with his feet upon a warm hearth-ftone, or apply 
warm bricks to them; and warm cloths may be applied 
to his {tomach and bowels. 

This is the only colic wherein ardent fpirits, {piceries, 
or any thing of a hot nature, may be ventured upon. 
Nor indeed are they to be ufed here unlefs’at the very . 
beginning, before-any fymptoms of inflammation ap- 
pear. “We have reafon to believe, that the colic oc- 
cafioned by wind or flatulent food might always be cured 
by fpirits and warm liquors, if they were taken immedi- 


ately upon perceiving the firft uneafinefs ; but when the | q 


pain has continued for a confiderable time, and there is 
reafon to fear an inflammation of the bowels is already 
begun, all hot things are to be avoided as poifon,’ and 
the patient is to be treared in the fame manner as for: 
the inflammation of the inteftines. | 
Several kinds of food, as honey, eggs, &c. decatog : 
_eolics in fome particular conftitutions. I have generally 
found -he belt method of cure for thefe was to drink | 
320 | pigetully 
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plentifully of fmall diluting liquors, as water-guel, 
{mall poilet, toaft and water, &c. : 

Colics which proceed from excefs and indigeftion 
generally cure themielves by o¢ccafioning. vomiting or 
purging. Thefe difcharges are by no means to be 
{topped, but promoted by drinking plentifully of warm 
water, or weak poflet. When their violence is over, 
the patient may take a dofe of rhubarb, or any other 
gentle purge, to carry off the dregs of his debauch. 

Colics which are occafioned by wet feet, or catching 
cold, may generalty be removed at the beginning by 
bathing the feet and legs in warm water, and drinking - 
fuch warm diluting liquors as will promote the perfpi- 
ration, as weak wine-whey, or water-gruel with a {mall 
quantity of Spirits in it. 

Thofe flatulent colics, whi¢h pr aviil fo much among 
country people, might generally be prevented were’ 

_they careful to change their clothes when they get wet. 
They ought likewife to take a dram, or to. drink fome 
_ warm liquor after eating any kind of green trafh. We 
_ do not mean to recommend the practice of dram-drink- 
ing, but in this cafe ardent fpirits prove. real medicine, » 
and indeed the beft that can be adminiftered. A glafs ° 
of good peppermint-water will have nearly the fame 
effect a8.a glafs of brandy, and in fome cafes is rather 
to be preferred. 

The dilious colic is attended with very acute pains 
about the region of the navel. ‘The patient complains. . 
of great thirft, and is generally coftive. He vomits a hot, 
bitter, yellow- coloured bile, which being dilcharged,. 
feems to afford fome relief, but is quickly followed by: . 
‘the fame violent pain as before. As the diftemper ad- 
vances, the propenfity to vomit fometimes increafes fo 
as to become alinoft. continual, and the proper motion 
of the inteftines is fo far perverted, that there are all. 
the fymptoms of an impending iliac paflion. | 

If the patient be young and ftrong, and the pulle full | 
and frequent, it will be proper to bleed, after which. 
_ clyfters may be adminiftered. Clear whey or gruel, 
 fharpened with the juice bE lemon, or cream of tartar, 


aes 
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-muft be drank freely. Small chicken-broth, with a 


little manna diffolved in it, or a fight decoétion of ta- 
marinds, is likewife very proper, or any other thin, 
acid, opening liquor. Rating . 

Befides bleeding and plentiful dilution, it will be ne- 
ceflury to foment the belly with cloths dipped in warm 
water, and if this fhould not fucceed, the patient mutt 
be immerfed up to the breaft in warm water. 

In the bilious colic the vomiting is often very difficult 
to reftrain. When this happens, the patient may drink 
a decotion of toafted bread, as an infufion of garden- 
mint in boiling water. Should thefe not have the defired 
effect, the faline draught, with a few drops of laudanum 
in it, -may be given, and repeated according to the 


“urgency of the fymptoms. A finall quantity of Venice. 


treacle may be fpread in form of a cataplafm, and ap- 
plied to the pit of the ftomach. Clyfters, with a pro- 
per quantity of Venice treacle or liquid laudanum in 
them, may likewife be frequently adminiftered. 

The Ayferic colic bears a great refemblance to the. 
bilious.. It is attended with acute pains about the re- 
gion of the ftomach,.vomiting, &c. | What the patient 
vomits in this cafeis commonly of a greenifh colour. 
There is a great finking of the f{pirits, with dejeGtion of 
mind and difficulty of breathing, which are the cha-* 


_ ratteriftic fymptoms of this diforder. Sometimes it is 


ee 


accompanied with the jaundice, but this generally oes 
off of its own accord in a few days. | 

‘In this colic all evacuations, as bleeding, purging, 
vomiting, &c. do hurt. Every thing that weakens the 
patient, or finks the fpirits, is to be avoided. If, how- 
ever, the vomiting fhould prove violent, lukewarnr 
water, or {mall poflet, may be drank to cleanfé the fto- 
mach. Afterwards the patient may take fifteen, twenty, 
or twenty-five drops of liqnid\laudanum in a glafs of 
cinnamon-water. ‘This may be repeated every ten Ore: 
twelve hours, till the fymptoms abate. 

The patient may likewife take four or five of the 
fetid pills every fix hours, and drink a cup of penny- 
royal tea after them. If afafoetida fhould prove pte 

| : able, 
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able, which is fometimes the cafe, a tea-fpoonful of the 
tin€ture of caftor inacup of pennyroyal tea, or thirty or 
forty drops of the balfam of Peru dropped upon.a bit of 
loaf-fugar, may be taken in its {tead. ‘Phe-anti-hyfteric 
plafter may alfo be ufed, which has often a good effect*. 

The nervous colic prevails among miners, fmelters of 
lead, plumbers, the manufacturers of white lead, &c. 
It is vety common in the cyder countries of England, 
and is fuppofed to be occafioned by the leaden vefiels. 
ufed in preparing that-liquor. It is likewile a frequent 
difeafe in the Weft Indies, where it is termed the dry 
belly-ache. 

No difeafe of the bowels is attended with more 
excruciating pain than this. Nor is it foon at an end, 
T have known it continue eight or ten days with very 
little intermiffion, the body all{the while continuing 
bound in {pite of medicine, yet at leneth yield, and the 
‘patient recovert. It generally, however, leaves the. 
patient weak, and often ends ina pally. — 

The general treatment of this difeafé is fo nearly the 
fame with that of the iliac paflion, or inflammation of 
the bowels, that we fhall not.infift uponit. The body 
is to be opened by mild purgatives given in fmall dofes, 

‘and frequently repeated, and their operation mult be 
aflifted by fofc oily clyfters, fomentations, &c. The 
_ ¢aftor oil is reckoned peculiarly proper in this difeafe. 

It may both be mixed with the clyfters and given by 
the mouth ¢. , be 

The Barbadoes tar is faid to be an efficacious medi- 
‘eine in this complaint. It may be taken to the quantity 
of two drachms three times a-day, or oftener, if the. 
ftomach will bear it.. This tar, mixed with an equal 


* See Appendix, Anti-hyfleric Plafter. | 
+ As the fmoke of tobacco thrown into the bowels will often 
procure a ftool when all other means. have failed, an apparatus for 
_ this purpofe ought to be kept by every furgeon. It may be pur- 
chafed at a {mall expence, and will be of fervice in feveral other 
cafes, as the recovery of drowned perfons, &c. 
t The dofe is from one table-fpoonful to two or three, if neceflary 
to open the body, | . 
| quantity 
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quantity of {trong rum, is likewife proper for rubbing, 
the fpine, in cafe any tingling, or other fymptoms: of 
the palfy, are felt. When the tar cannot be obtained, 
the back may be rubbed with ftrong fpirits, or a little 
_ oil of nutmegs, or of rofemary. for 
_If the patient remain weak and languid after this 
difeafe, he muft take exercife on horfeback, and ufe.an 
infufion of the Peruvian bark in wine. When the 
difeafe ends in a pally, the Bath waters are found to be 
extremely proper. ; | 
_ To avoid this kind of colic, people muft fhun all 
four fruits, acid and auftere liquors, &c. Thofe who 
work in lead ought never to go to their bufinefs faft. 
ing, and their food fhould be oily or fat. They may 
take a glafs of fallad ‘oil, with a little brandy or rum, 
every morning, but fhould never take fpirits alone. 
Liquid aliment is beft for them ; as fat broths, &c. but 
low. living is bad. They fhould frequently go a little 
out of the tainted air; and fhould never fuffer them- 
felves to be coftive. In the Welt Indies, and on the 
-coaft of Guinea, it has been found of great ufe, for 
‘preventing this colic, to wear a piece of flannel round — 
the wait, and to drink an infufion of ginger by way 
of tea. ! 

Sundry other kinds of this difeafe might be men- 
tioned, but too many diftinGions would tend only to 
perplex the reader. ‘Thofe already mentioned are the 
moit material, and fhould indeed be attended to, as 
their treatment is very different. But even perfons who 
are notin a condition to diftinguifh very accurately in 
’ thefe matters, may neverthelefs be of great fervice to 
patients in colics of every kind, by only obferving the 
following general rules, viz. To bathe the feet and legs 
in warm water; to apply bladders filled with warm 
_ water, or cloths wrung out of it, to the ftomach and 
bowels; to make the patient drink freely of diluting 
“mucilaginous liquors; and to give him an-emollient 
clyfter every two or three hours. Should thefe not 
fucceed, the patient ought to be immerfed in warm: 


water. | | tne 
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NFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS: 


_CAUSES.——This difeafe may proceed from any 
of thofe caufes which produce an inflammatory fever, 
It may likewife be occafioned by wounds or bruifes of 
the kidneys; {mall ftones or gravel. lodging within ’ 
them; by ftrong diuretic medicines ; as fpirits of tur- 
pentine, tinCture of cantharides, &c. Violent motion, - 
as hard riding or walking, efpecially in hot weather, or 
whatever drives.the blood too forcibly into the kidneys, 
may ‘occafion this malady. It may likewife procee 
from lying too foft, too much on the back, mvoluntary 
contractions, or {pafms, in the urinary veflels, &c. 

SYMPTOMS.——There is a fharp pain about the 
region of the kidneys, with fome degree of fever, and 
a ftupor or dull pain in the thigh of the affected fide. 


Fhe urine is at firft clear, an afterwards of a reddifh 


colour; but in the worft kind of the difeale it generally 
continues pale, is pafled with difficulty, and commonly 
in {mall quantities at a time. - The patient feels great 
uneafinefs when he endeavours to walk or fit upright. 
He lies with moft eafe-on the affected fide, and has - 


- generally a naufea or vomiting, refembling that which 


happens in the colic, | 

‘This difeafe, however, may be diftinguifhed from the" 
colic by the pain being feated farther back, and by the 
difficulty of pafling urine, with which it is conftantly 
attended. 


REGIMEN. 


Every thing of a heating or {iimu- 


~ Jating nature is to be avoided. ‘The-food muft be thin 


and light; as panado, {mall broths, with mild vegeta~ 
bles, arid the like. Emollient and thin liquors mult be 
plentifully drank ; as clear whey, or balmi-tea {weetened 
with honey, decoétions of marfh-malfow roots, with 


barley and liquorice, &c. The patient, notwithftand- 


ing the vomiting, nzuit conftantly keep fipping fal 
quantities of thefe or other diluting liquors. — Nothing 
fo fafely and certainly abates the inflammation, and. 
expels the obftrudting cause, as copious dilution. Vhe 

patient 
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patient muft be kept eafy, quiet, and free from cold, 
as long as any.fymptoms of inflammation remain. — 
MEDICINE, Bleeding is generally neceflary, 
elpecially at the beginning. Ten or twelve ounces may 
be let from the arm or foot ‘with a lancet; and if the 
” pain and inflammation continue, the operation may be 
repeated in twenty-four hours, efpecially if the patient 


be of a full habit. Leeches may likewife be applied to» 


the hemorrhoidal veins, as a difcharge from thefe will 
greatly relieve the patient. | , 
Cloths dipped in warm water, or bladders filled with 
it muft be applied as near as poffible to the part acted, 
and renewed as they grow cool. If the bladdeis be 
filled with a decoétion of mallows and camomile flowers, 
to which a little faffron is added, and mixed with 
about a third part of new mill, it will be {till more be- 
neficial. | | - 
- Emollient clyfters ought frequently to be adminifter- 
ed; and if thefe do not open the body, a little falt and 
honey or manna may beadded'to them. =. ~ 
~ ‘The fame courfe is to be followed where gravel or 
a {tone is lodged in the kidney, but when the eravel or 
{tone is feparated from the kidney, and lodges in the 
Ureter*, it will be prcver, beéfides the fomentations, 
torub the fmall of the back with fweet oil, and to give 


rentle diuretics; as juniper-water fweetened with the | _ 
3 } p 
a 


fyrup of marth-mallows: a teafpoonful of the fweet 
fpirits of nitre, with a few drops of laudanum, may now 
and then be put in a cup of the patient’s drink. © He 
ought likewife to. take exercife on horfeback, or ina 
carriage, if he be able to bear it. . 


When the difeafe is protracted beyond the feventh or’ 


eighth day, and the patient complains of a ftupor and 
heavyinefs of the part, has frequent returns of chillnefs, 
fhivering, &c. there is reafon to fufpect that matter is 


forming in the kidney, and that an abfcefs will enfue. . 


* The Ureters are twa lone and flender canals, one on each fide, . 


which carry the urine from the bafon of the kidneys to the bladder. 

They are fometimes obftruéted by {mall pieces of gravel falling 

down from the kidneys, and lodging in them, 
kD } 


When 
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When matter in the urine fhews that’an ulcer is al- 
ready formed in the kidney, the patient muft be careful 
_ to abftain from all acrid, four, and falted provifions ; 
- and to live chiefly upon mild mucilaginous ‘herbs and 
fruits, together with the broth of young animals, made _ 
with barley and common pot-herbs, &c. His drink 
may be whey, and butter-milk that is not four. The — 
latter is by fome reckoned a fpecific remedy in ulcers 
of the kidneys. To anfwer this character, however, it 
muft be drank for a confiderable time.: Chalybeate 
waters-have likewife been found beneficial in this difeafe. 
This medicine is eafily obtained, as it is found in every 
part of Great Britain. It muft hkewile be ufed fora 
confiderable time, in order to produce any falutary 
effects. ay oui | 
Thofe who are liable to frequent returns of inflam. 
mation, or obftruétions of the kidneys, muft abftain 
from wines, efpecially fuch as abound with tartar; and 
their food ought to be light and eafy of digeftion. They 
fhould ufe moderate exercife, not lie too hot, nor too 
_ much on their back, and avoid coftivenefs. . 


INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 


Tue inflammation of the bladder proceeds, in a great’ 
meafure, from the fame caufes as that of the kidneys. It 
is known by an acute pain towards the bottom ot the 
belly, and difficulty of pafling urine, with fome degree 
of fever, a conftant inclination to go to {tool, and a per- 
petual defire to make water. 

This difeafe muft be treated on the fame principles as 
the one immediately preceding. ‘The diet mult be light 
and thin, and the drink of a cooling nature. Bleeding 
is very proper at the beginning, and in robult conititu- 
tions it will often be neceflary to repeat it. The lower 
part of the belly fhould be fomented with warm water, 
or a decoétion of mild vegetables ; and emollient clyfters 
~ ought frequently to be adminitered, &c. ; 
‘The patient fhould abftain from every thing that is 

efa hot, acrid, and ftimulating quality; and pone 

x ive 
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live entirely upon imall broths, gruels, or mild vegeta- 


bles. | : 


A ftoppage of urine may proceed from, other eaufes 


‘befides an inflammation of the bladder; as a {welling of 


the hemorrhoidal veins; hard feces lodged in the rec-* ~ 


tum a {tone in the bladder; excrefcences in the urinary 
paffages,-a palfy of the bladder, hyfteric affections, &c. 
Each of thefe requires a particular treatment, which 
does not fall under our prefent confideration. We fhall 
only obferve, that in all of them mild and gentle appli- 
cations ate the fafelt, as {trong diuretic medicines, or 
things of an irritating nature, generally increafe tle 


danger. I have known fome perfons kill themfelves by — 


introducing probes into the urinary paflages, to remove, 
as they thought, fomewhat that obftruéted the difcharge 
of urine, and others bring on a violent inflammation of 
the bladder, by ufing ftrong diuretics, as vil of turpen- 


tine, &c. for that purpole. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 


Tro liver is lefs fubje€t to inflammation than moft of 
the other vifcera, as init the circulationis flower ; but 
when an inflammation does happen, it is with difficulty 
reznoved, and often ends in a fuppuration or f{chirrus. 

CAUSES. Befide the common caufes of inflam- 


‘mation, we may here reckon the following, wiz. ex- - 


ceflive fatnefs, a fchirrus of the liver itfelf, violent fhocks 
from ftrong vomits when the liver was before unfound, 
an aduft or atrabiliarian {tate of the blood, any thing 
that fuddenly cools the liver after it has been greatly 
heated, ftones obftructing the courfe of the bile, drink- 


“ing ftrong wines and fpirituous liquors, ufing hot {picy 


aliment, obftinate hypochondriacal affections, dec. 


SYMPTOMS.——This difeafe is:known by a,pain-- — 


ful tenfion of the right fide under ‘the falfe ribs, at- 
‘tended with fome degree of fever, a fenfe of weight, or 


- fulnefs of the part, difficulty of breathing, loathing of 3 


food, great thirft, with a pale or yellowith colour of. 
the fkin and eyes. 9 Yuen 28 


“ 
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The /ymptoms here are various, according to the de- 
gree of inflammation, and likewife according to the par- 
ticular part of the liver where the infammation happens, 
Sometimes the pain is fo inconfiderable, that an inflam- 
mation is not fo rhuch as fufpected; but when it hap- | 
pens in the upper or convex part of the liver, the pain _ 
is more acute, the pulfe quicker, and the patient is 


__ often troubled with a dry cough, a hiccup, and a pain 


extending to the fhoulder, with difficulty of lying on. 


the left fide, &c. 


‘This difeafe may be diftinguithed from the pleurify, 
by the pain being lefs violent, feated under the falfe ribs, 


_ the pulfe not fo hard, and by the difficulty of lying on 


the leit fide. It may be diftinguifhed from the hyfterie 
and hypochondriac diforders by the degree of fever with 
which it is always attended, 

This difeafe, if properly treated, is feldom mortal. A. 
con{tant hiccuping, violent fever, and. exceflive thirft, 
are bad fymptoms. If it endsina fuppuration, and the 
matter cannot be difcharged outwardly, the danger is 
great. When a {chirrus of the liver enfues, the patient, 
if he obferves a proper regimen, may neverthele{s live 
a number of years tolerably eafy ; but if he indulge‘in 
animal food, and {trong liquors, or take medicines of an 
acrid or'irritating nature, the fchirrus will be converted 
into a cancer, which mutt infallibly prove fatal. . : 
_ REGIMEN.——The fame regimen is to be obferved. 
in this as in other inflammatory diforders. , All hot 
thimgs are to be carefully avoided, and cool diluting 
liquors, as whey, barley-water, &c. drank freely. The 
food mult be light and thin, and the body, as well as 


the mind, kept eafy and quiet. . 


_ MEDICINE.——Bleeding is proper at the begin- 
ning of this difeafe, and it will often be neceflary even 
though the pulfe fhould not feel hard, to repeat it. All 


violent purgatives are to be avoided; the body, how- .' 


ever, mu{t be kept gently open. A decoétion of tama. | 
rinds, with a little honey or manna, will anfwer this. 


_ purpofe very well. The fide affected muft be fomented 


in the manner directed in the foregoing difeafes. Mild 
laxative cly{ters fhould be frequently adminiftered ; and, 
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if the pain fhould notwithftanding continue violent, 2 
bliftering plafter may be applied over the part affeéted ; 
or rather a plafter made of gum ammoniac and vinegar 
of fquills. | yh ; 

Medicines which promote the fecretion of urine have 
a very good effec here. For this purpofe, half a 
drachm of purified nitre, or a tea-fpoonful of the fweet 
fpirits of nitre, may be taken in a cup of the patient’s 
drink three or four times a-day. 

When there is an inclination to fweat, it ought to be 
promoted, but not by warm fudorifics. ‘he only thing 
to be ufed for that purpofe is plenty of diluting liquor 
drank about the warmth of the human blood. Indeed — 
the patient in this cafe, as well as in a!l other topical in- 
flammations, ought to drink nothing that is colder than 
the blood. | 

lf the ftools fhould be loofe, and even ftreaked with 
blood, no means muft be ufed to {top them, unlefs they 
be fo frequent as to weaken the patient. Loofe {tools 
often prove:critical, and carry off the difeafe. 

{fan abfcefs or impofthume is formed in the liver, all 
methods fhould be tried to make it break and difcharge 
itfelf outwardly, as fomentations, the application of 
poultices, ripening cataplafms, &c. Sometimes indeed 
the matter of an abfcefs comes away in the urine, and 
fometimes it is difcharged by {tool ; but thefe are efforts 
of Nature which no means can promote. When the 
abfcefs burfts into the cavity of the abdomen at large, 
death muft enfue ; nor will the event be more favourable 
when the abfcefs is opened by an incifion, unlefg in cafes 
where the liver adheres to the peritoneum, fo as to form 
a bag for the matter, and prevent it from falling into the 
cavity of the abdomen ; in which cafe opening the ab- 
Acefs by a fufficiently large incifion will probable fave 
the patient’s life *. | | 
~ If the diforder, in fpite of all endeavours to the con- 
trary, thould end in a {chirrus, the patient mutt be care- 


.. ™ I know a gentlemen who has had feveral abfceffes of the liver 
opened, and is now a flreng and healthy man, though abeve eighty 
years of age. 1 
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ful to regulate his diet, &c. in fuch a manner as not-to 
ageravate the difeafe. He muft not indulge in fiehh, fifh, 
{trong liquors, or any highly feafoned or falted provi- 
fions ; but fhould, for the moft part, live on mild vege- 
tables, as fruits and roots, taking gentle exercile, and 
drinking whey, barley-water, or butter-milk. If he 


_ takes any thing ftronger, it fhould be fine mild ale, 


which is lefs heating than wines or fpirits. 7 
We fhall take no notice of inflammations of the other 


_vifcera. They muft in general be treated upon the 


fame principles as thefe already mentioned. ‘The chief 
rule with refpeét to all of them is, to let blood, to avoid 
every thing that is ftrong, or of a heating nature, to 
apply warm fomentations to the part affected, and to 
c iwfe the patient to drink a fufficient quantity of warm 
diluting liquors. 

The difeafes mentioned in this chapter are generally 
relieved by warm fomentations, externally applied, and 
duly perfilted in. Thefe are made ina variety of ways ; 
but the Anodyne Fomentation, recommended in the Ap; _ 
pendix, t» whicha handful of camomile flowers may be 
occafionally added, will anfwer as well as any. . : 

If the fomentations do not remove or abate the pain, . 
-recourfe muft be had to the warm bath, in which the 
patient is to continue as long as his ftrength will permit, 
‘The want of a proper warm bath may be fupplied by 
fome of the portable baths, filled with warm water. The 
moft convenient ef thefe contrivances, which are to be 
had at the tin-fhops, is commonly called the //ipper 
bath, from its refembling a flipper in form. A cafk, 
er a common tub, may be ufed for the purpofe upon 
an emergency, though not fo commodious, 

Inflammations of the {tomach and bowels are ufually 
attended with obftinate coftivenefs, for the removal of 
which no {mall {kill and perfeverance are often necef- — 
fary. Sometimes a very mild medicine will operate, 
where a powerful one has had no effect. [have known 
a few fpoonfuls of caftor oil-procure a ftool, after the 


 - failure of {trong draftic purges, The means, therefore, 
Mould be varied, not hattily difcontinued. Where one 
he X : 
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thing does not fucceed, another may be happily em- 
ployed; and inftances are not wanting of the efficacy 
even of external applications, when the beft internal 
_ remedies have proved unfuccefsful. ~ te ph 
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OF THE CHOLERA MORBUS, AND OTHER 
EXCESSIVE DISCHARGES FROM THE 
‘STOMACH AND BOWELS. 


PT HE cholera morbus is a violent purging and vomit- 
on ing, attending with gripes, ficknefs, and, aconftant 
defire to goto ftool. It comes on fuddenly, and is moft 
common im autumn. ‘There is hardly any difeafe that 
Kills more quickly than this, when proper means are - 
not ufed in due time for removing it:. , . 
CAUSES, It is occafioned by a redundancy and 
pvtrid acrimony of the bile ; cold ; food that eafily turns - 
rancid or four on the ftomach ; as butter, bacon, {weet- 
meats, cucumbers, melons, cherries, and other cold 
fruits *. It is fometimes the effeét of {trong acrid purges 
or vomits ; or of poifenous fubftances taken into the- 
{tomach, It may likewife proceed from violent paflions 
or affections of the mind ; as fear, anger, &c. 
SYMPTOMS. It is generally preceded hy a 
cardialgia, or heart-burn, four belchings, and flatulen- 
cies, with pain of the ftomach and inteftines. To thefe 
fucceed excefiive vomiting, and purging of green, yel- 
low, or blackifh coloured bile, with a diftenfion of the 
ftomach, and violent griping pains, There is likewife a 
great thirft, with a very quick unequal pulfe, and often 
a fixed acute pain about the region of the navel. As the 
‘difeate advances, the pulfe often finks fo low as to be- 
come quite imperceptible, the extremities grow cold, 
or cramped, and are often covered with a clammy fweat, 
the urine is ob{tructed, and there is a palpitation of the ~ 


* T have been twice brought to the gates of death by this difeafe, 
and both times it was occafioned by eating rancid bacon, > 
NT ne Wan heart. ; 
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heart. Violent hiccuping, fainting, and convulfions; 
are the figns of approaching death. 1G VaR AgOR 
MEDICINE. —~At the beginning of this difeafe, 
the efforts of Nature to expel the offending caufe fhould 
be aflifted, by promoting the purging and vomiting. 
For this purpofe, the patient muft drink freely of dilut- 
ing liquors; as whey, butter-milk, warm water, thin 
water-gruel, {mall poffet, or, what is perhaps preferable 
to any of them, very weak chickén broth. This fhould 
not only be drank plentifully to promote the vomiting, 
but a cly(ter of it given every hour in order to promote 
the purging. 3 a Mat 03 | 
After thefe evacuations have been continued for fome 
time, a decoétion of toafted oat-bread may be drank to 
ftop the vomiting. ‘ihe bread fhould be toafted till 1t 
is of a brown colour, and afterwards boiled in {pring 
water. If oat-bread cannot be had, wheat-bread, or 
oat-meal well toafted, may be ufed in its ftead. If this 
_ does not put a ftop to!the vomiting, two table-fpoonfuls 
of the faline julep, with'ten drops of laudanum, may be 
taken every’ hour till it ceafes. — | ) 
The vomiting and purging, however, ought never to 
be ftopped too foon. As long as thefe difcharges do not 
weaken the patient, they are falutary, and may be allow- 
ed to go on, or rather ought to be promoted. But when 
the patient is weakened’ by the evacuations, which may 
be known from the tinking of his pulfe, &c. recourfe 
muft immediately be had to opiates, as recommended 
above; to which may be added ftrong wines, with {pis 
rituous cinnamon-waters, and other generous cordials. 
Warm negus, or {trong wine-whey, will likewile be ne- 
ceflary to fupport the patient’s {pirits, and promote the 
perfpiration. His legs fhould be bathed in warm water, 
and afterwards rubbed with flannel cloths, or wrapped. 
in warm blankets, and warm bricks applied to the foles 
of his feet.’ Flannels wrung out of warm  {fpirituous 
fomentations fhould likewife be applied to the region of 
the ftomach. | | } 
When the’ violence of the difeafe is over, to prevent 
a relapfe, it will be neceflary for fome time to continue 
X 4 the 
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_the ufe of fmall dofes of laudanum. Ten or twelve 
drops may be taken ina glafs of wine, at leaft twice 


a-day for eight or ten days. The patient’s food ought 


to be nourifhing, but taken in {mall quantities, and he 
fhould ufe moderate exercife. As the ftomach and in- 
teftines are generally much weakened, an infufion of the 
bark, or other bitter, in {mall wine, fharpened with the 
elixir of vitriol, may be drank for fome time. 

_ Though phyficians are feldom called in due time in 
this difeafe, they ought not to defpair of relieving the 


patient even in the moft defperate circumftances. OF — 


this I Jately faw a very ftriking proof in an old man and 
his fon, who-had been both feized with it about the 
middle of the night. I did not fee them till next morn- 
ing, when they had much more the appearance of dead 
than of living men. No pulfe could be felt ; the extre- 
 Mities were cold and rigid, the countenance was ghatt. 
ly, and the ftrength almoft quite exhaufted. Yet from 
this deplorable condition they were both recovered by 
the ufe of opiates and cordial medicines. 

I have frequently had occafion to fee this difeafe, 
and have fometimes felt it. Yet I never met with an 
inftance, in my own practice, where it proved fatal, 
though we are told this often happens. Whether fo 
jamentable an iffue be owing to irkproper treatment, or 
tc the extreme weaknefs of the patient’s bowels, I can- 


not pretend to fay, without an exaét knowledge of each. 


particular cafe; but I am inclined to think, that when 
death is the confequence, the antidate, which is opium, 
has been:too Jong delayed. No time fhould be loft in 
adminiftering it, upon the firft ferious alarm, and 
before the powers of Nature are exhaufted. What I 
generally prefcribe is laudanum, to be taken in cinna- 
mon or fome other cordial water. Ten drops of lauda- 
num may be added to two ounces of fimple cinaamon- 
water, and the draught repeated every two. hours, or 
oftener, if neceflary. 

I have found opiates no lefs fuccefsful in diarrhcea, or 


loofenefs. Ten gtains of the powder of bole com-. 


pounded with opium, given in a glafs of cordial water 
os | hp : four 
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the fame,time, every method is to be taken to reftore 
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four or five times a-day, will feldom fail to check a re- 
cent diarrhoea, and, if judicioufly perfilted in, will often 
cure the moft obftinate. I would therefore advife in 
fuch cafes, a full reliance on its final efficacy, rather 
than a rafh impatience to try other medicines far more 
uncertain, and perhaps dangerous. Butas a loofenefs 
may arife from a great variety of caufes, how to adapt’ 
the mode of medical treatment tdjeach will be explained 


in the next fection. 


OF A DIARRHEA, or LOOSENESS. 


A loofeneis, ix many cafes, 1s not to be confidered 
as a difeafe, but rather as a falutary evacuation’ It. 


ought, therefore, never to be ftopped, unlefs when it 


continues too long, or evidently weakens the patient. As 
this, however, fometimes happens, we-fhall point out 
the moft common caufes of a loofenefs, with the proper 
method-of treatment. 

When a loofeneis is occafioned by catching cold, or 
an obitructed perlpiration, the patient ought to keep 


warm, to drink freely of weak diluting liquors, to bathe. 


his feet and legs frequently in lukewarm water, to wear 
flannel next his {kin, and-to take every other method to 
reitore the per{piration. : | 4 

In a loofenefs which proceeds from excefs or reple- 
tion, a vomit is:the proper medicine. Vomits not only 
cleanfe the ftomach, but promote all the fecretions, 
which renders them of great importance in carrying off 


-adebauch. Halfa drachm of ipecacuanha in powder 


will anfwer this purpofe very well. A day or two after 
the vomit, the fame quantity of rhubarb may be taken, 


atid repeated two or three times, if the loofenefs con- 


tinues. ‘Ihe patient ought to live upon light vegetable 
food of ealy digeftion, and to drink whey, thin gruel, 
or barley. water. vient Psy | 

A. loofenefs occafioned by the obftru€tion of any 


_¢uftomary evacuation, generally requires bleeding. If 


that does not fucceed, other evacuations may be fubfti- 
tuted in the room of thofe which are obftru€ted. At 


the 
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the ufual difcharges, as not only the cure of the difeafe, 
but the patient’s life, may depend on this. 


A. periodical toofenefs ought never to be ftopped. It. 
is always an effort off N ature to carry off fome offending _ 


matter, which, if retained i in the body, might have fatal 
effects. Childven are very liable to this kind of loofe- 


nels, elpecially while teething. It 1s, however,’ fo far . 


from being hurtful to them, shat fuch children generally 


, 
; 


get their teeth with leaft trouble.  Ifithefe loofe {tools 


fhould at any time prove four or griping, a tea-fpoonful 
_ of magnefia-alba, with four or five grains of rhubarb, 
may be given to the child in a little panado, or any 
other food. ‘This, ‘if repeated three or four times, will 
generally correct the acidity, and carry of the griping 
stools. ‘Lhe potio cretacea, or chalk julep, may be ad- 
miniftered in doles of two or three Sports after each 
evacuation; or a tea-fpoonful of fine powdered chalk 
may be mixed in a tea-cupful of water- lable and given 
eccafionall 

~ Adiarr heeds or loofenefs, which proceeds fi om violent 
patiions or affedtions of the mind, mu{t ‘be treated with 


the greateft caution. Vomits in ae cafe are highly 1 im- 


proper. . Nor‘are purges fafe, unlefs they be very mild, 


and given i infmall quantities. Opiates, and other anti-. 


fpafmodic medicines, are moft proper.’ ‘Fen or twelve 
drops of liquid laudanum may be taken ina cup of vale- 
rian or penny-royal tea every eight or ten hours, till the 
fymptoms abate. Eafe, cheerfulnels, and tranquillity 
of mind are here of the “ereateft importance. 

When a loofenefs proceeds from acrid or poifonous 


fubltances taken into the {tomach, the patient muft drink | 
large quantities of diluting: liquors, with oil or fat 


broths, to ee vomiting and purging. Afterwards, 


uf there be reafon to fufpe& that the bowels are inflamed, 
bleeding will be neceflary. Small dofes of laudanum 
may likewife be taken to remove their irritation. — 


When the gout, repelled trom the extremities, occa- 


fions a loofenets, it ought to be promoted by gentle dofes 
of rhubarb, or other mild purgatives. The gouty matter 
is hkewife to be folicited towards the extremities by 
warm fomentations, cataplafms, &c. . The ines sapeihe 
eught 
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_ ought at the fame time to be promoted by warm dilu- 
ting liquors ; as wine-whey with fpirits of harifhhorn, 


or a few drops of liquid laudanum4in it. 
When a loofenefs proceeds from worms, which may 


‘be known from the fliminefs of the ftools, mixed with 


pieces of decayed worms, &c. medicines muft be given 
to kill and carry off thefe vermin, as the powder of tin 
with purges of rhubarb and calomel. Afterwards lime- 
water, either alone, or with a {mall quantity of rhubarb 


-infufed, will be proper to ftrengthen the bowels, and 
prevent the new generation of worms. 


A loofenefs is often occafioned hy drinking bad water. | 
When this is the cafe, the difeale generally proves 
epidemical. When there 1s redfon to believe that this: 
or any other difeafe proceeds from the ufe of unwhole- 
fome water, it ought immediately to be changed, or, 
if that cannot be done, it may be corrected by mixing 


~ with it quicklime, chalk, or the like. 


In people whofe ftomache are weak, violent exercife 
immediately after eating will occafion a loofenefs. 
Though the cure of this is obvious, yet it will be proper, 
befides avoiding violent exercife, to ufe fuch medicines | 


' as tend to brace and gk the {ftomach, as infu- 


fions of the bark, with other bitter and aftringent in- 
eredients, in white-wine. Such perfons ought likewife 
to take frequently a glafs ‘or two of old red port, or 
good claret. 

From whatever caufe a loofenefs proceeds, when it is 
found neceflary to check it, the diet ought to confit of 
rice’ boiled with milk, eg flavoured with cinnamon ; 
rice-jelly, fago with red port; and the lighter forts of 
fleth meat roafted. ’The drink may be thin water-grucl, 
rice-water, or weak broth made from lean veal, or with 
a fheep’s head, as being more gelatinous than mutton, 


4 beef, or ahidathvat! , 


Perfons who, from a peculiar weaknefs, or too great 
an irritability of the bowels, are liable to frequent re-— 


turns of this difeafe, fhould live temperately, avoiding 


crude fummer fruits, all unwholefome foods, and meats 
of hard digeftion. ‘They ought likewife to beware of 
- | cold, 


~ 
/ 
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cold, moifture, or whatever may obftruct the perfpira- 
tion, and fhould wear flannel next the fkin. All violent 


', paffions, as fear, anger, &c. are likewife carefully to be 
guarded againft. _ Lie 


OF VOMITING. 


ae 
_— ae 


Vomiting may proceed from various caufes ;_ as excefs. 


in eating and drinking ; foulnefs of the {tomach ;. the 
acrimony of the aliments ; a tranflation of the morbific 
matter of ulcers, of the gout, the eryfipelas, or other 
difeafes, tothe ftomach. It may likewile procecd from 
a loofenefs having been too fuddenly ftopped; from the 
{toppage of any cultomary evacuation, as the bleeding 
pliles, the men/fes, &c. from a weaknefs of the ftomach, 
the colic, the iliac paflion, a rupture, a fit of the gravel, 
worms ; or from any kind of poifon taken into the 
ftomach. Jt is an ufual fymptom of injuries done to 
the brain ; as contufions, compreffions, &c. It is like- 
wile a fymptom, of wounds or inflammations of the 
diaphragm, inteftines, {pleen, liver, kidneys, &cc. 


Vomiting may be occafioned by unufual motions, as 


failing, being drawn backwards in a carriage, &c.. It 
may likewife be excited by violent paflions, or by the 
idea of naufeous or difagreeable objects, efpecially of 
{uch things as have formerly produced vomiting. Some- 
times it proceeds from a regurgitation of the bile into 
the {tomach: in this cafe, what-the patient vomits is 
generally of a yellow or greenifh colour, and has a bitter 
tafte. Perfons who are fubject to nervous affections 
are often fuddenly feized with violent fits of vomiting. 
Laftly, vomiting 1s a common fymptom of pregnancy. 
In this cafe it generally comes on about two weeks after 
the ftoppage of the men/es, and continues during the 
firft three or four months, 

When vomiting proceeds from a foul ftomach or in- 
digeftion, it is not to be confidered as a difeafe, but as 
the cure of a difeafe. It ought therefore to be pro- 


moted, by drinking Jukewarm water, or thin gruel. 


If this does not put a ftop to the vomiting, a dole of 
| yk Riehl : Ipecacuanha 


/ 
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pobonculand may be taken, and worked off with weak 


camomile-tea. 

- When the retrocefffon of the gout, or the sbitiasiton 
ef cultomary evacuations, occafion vomiting, all means 
muft be ufed to reftore thefe difcharges; or, if that can- 


not be effected, their place muft be fapplied by others, 


as bleeding, purging, bathing the extremities‘in warm 
water, opening iflues, fetons, perpetual blifters, &c. 
When vomiting is the effect of pregnancy, it may 
generally be mitigated by bleeding, and keeping the 
body gently open. The bleeding, however, ought to 
be in {mall quantities at a time, and the purgatives 


fhould be of the mildeft kind, as figs, {tewed prunes, 
manna, or fenna. Pregnant women are moft apt to 


vomit in the morning immediately after getting out of 
bed, which is owing partly to the change of pofture, 
but more to the emptinefs of the ftomach. It may ge- 
nerally be prevented, by taking a difh of coffee, tea, or 


~ fome light brea! kfalt in bed... Pregnant women who 


are afflicted with vomiting, ought to be kept eafy both 
in body‘and mind. ‘They fhould neither allow their 
ftomachs to be quite empty, nor fhould they eat much 
at once. Cold water is a very proper drink in this 
cafe ; if the ftomach be weak, a little brandy may be 
added to it. If. the fpirits be low, and the perfon apt 
to faint, a fpoonful of cinnamon-water, with a little 
marmalade of quinces or oranges, may be taken. 

If vomiting proceeds from weakneis of the ftomach, — 
bitters will be of fervice. Peruvian bark infufed in 
wine or brandy, with as much rhubarb as will keep 
the body gently open, is an excellent nredicine in this 
cafe. ‘The elixir of vitriol is alfo a good medicine. It 
may be taken in the dofe of fifteen or twenty drops, 
twice or thrice a- day, in a glafs. of wine or water. 
Habitual vomitings are fometimes alleviated re making 
oyfters a principal part of dict. 

A vomiting which proceeds from shidiviess in the 
ftomach, is relieved by alkaline purges. The beft me- 


dicine of this kind is the mapnefia alba, a tea-f[poonful 


of which may be taken in a dith of tea, or a little milk, 
three 
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three or four times a-day, or oftener if neceflary, te 
keep the body open. Wathen 7 

_ When vomiting proceeds frotm violent paflions or 
affections of the mind,. all evacuants muft.be carefully 
avoided, efpecially vomits. hefe are exceedingly dan~ 
gerous. . he patient in this cafe ought to be kept per- 
fe&tly eafy and quiet, to have the mind foothed, and 
to take fome gentle cordial, as negus, ora little: 
brandy and water, to which a few drops of laudanum » 
may occafionally be added. | 

When vomiting proceeds from fpafmodic affelions _ 
ef the ftomach, mutk, caftor, and other antifpafmodie » 
medicines, are of ufe. Warm atid,aromatic platters 

have likewife a good effect. The ftomach-platter of 
the London or Edinburgh difpenfatory may be applied. 
to the pit of the ftomach, or-a plafter of rheriaca, which 

will anfwer rather better. Aromatic medicines may 

likewife be taken. inwardly, as cinnamon or mint-tea, 

wine with fpiceries boiled in it, &c. The region of the 

ftomiach may be rubbed with ether, or if that cannot. 
be had, with ftrone brandy, or other Jpirits. The 

belly fhould be fomented with warm water, or the pa- 

tient immerfed up to the breaft in a warm bath. 

I have always found the faline draughts taken in the 
act of effervefcence, of fingular ule in flopping a:vo- 
miting, from whatever caule it proceeded. Thefe may. 
be prepared by diffolving a drachm of the falt of tartar, 
In an ounce amd a half of frefh lemon-juice, and adding 
fo it an ounce of peppermint-water, the fame quantity: 
of fimple cinnamon-water, and a little white fugar. 
This draught muft be fwallowed before the effervefcence 
is quite over, and may be repeated every two hours, or 
ctiener, if the vomiting be violent. .A violent vomiting 
has fometimes been {topped by cupping on the region of 
| the ftlomach after all other means had failed. - 

As the leaft motion will often bring on the vomiting 
again, even after it has been ftopped, the patient muft. 
avoid: all manner of action. The diet muft be fo re- 
‘gulated as to fit eafy upon the ftomach, and nothing — 
Should be taken that is hard, of digeftion. Wedo not, — 

Ad | | ; however, 
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however, mean that the patient fhould live entirely 
upon flops. Solid food,. in this cafe, often fits eafier 


on the ftomach tham liquids. ; ‘ 
| | 


- GHAR, XX XI. 


OF THE DIABETES, AND OTHER DISOR- 
DERS OF THE KIDNEYS AND BLADDER. 


fee diabetes is a frequent and exceflive difcharge 
| of urine. It is feldom to be met with among 
young people; but often attacks perions in the decline 
of life, efpecially thofe who follow the more violent em- 
_ ployments, or have been hard drinkers in their youth. 
CAUSES. A diabetes 1s often the confequence 
ef acute difeafes, as fevers, fluxes, &c. where the patient 
has fuffered by exceflive evacuations; it may alfo be 
occafioned by great faticue, as riding long journies 
upon a hard-trotting horfe, carrying heavy burdens, 
running, &c. It may be brought on by hard drink- 
‘ing, or the ufe of ftrong ftimulating diuretic medicines, 
as tinéture of cantharides, f{pirits of turpentine, and 
fuch like. It is often the effect of drinking too great 
quantities of mineral waters. Many imagine that thefe 
will do them no fervice unlefs they be drank in great 
quantities, by which miftake it often happens that they 
~ occafion worfe difeafes than thofe they were intended 
to cure. In a word, this difeafe may either proceed 
from too great a, laxity of the organs which fecrete the 
urine, from fomething that fimulates the kidneys too 
much, or from a thin, diflolved ftate of the blood, 
which makes too great.a quantity of it run off by the 
urinary paflages. spa | 
— SYMPTOMS.——In a diabetes, the urine generally 
exceeds in quantity all the liquid food which the 
patient takes. It is thin and pale, of a iweetith tafte, 
and an agreeable {mell. ‘lhe patient has a continual 
thirft, with fome degree of fever; his mouth is dry, 
pie ve 7 7 and 
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and he fits frequently a frothy fpittle. The ftrength 7 


fails, the appetite decays, and the flefh wattes away 


aid feet are fwelled. 


This difeafe may generally be cured at the begin- | 


ning ; but after it has continued long, the cure becomes 
very-difficult. In drunkards, and very old people, a 
erfect cure is not to be expected. 
REGIMEN. Every thing that ftimulates the 


urinary paflages, or. tends to relax the habit, muft be 


avoided. For this reafon, the patient fhould live 
chiefly on folid food. His thirft may be quenched with 
acids; as forrel, juice of lemon, or vinegar. The mu- 
cilaginous vegetables, as rice, fago, and falop, with 
milk, are the moft proper food. Of animal fubftances, 
fhell-fifh are to be preferred ; as oyfters, crabs, &c. 
The drink may be Briftol-water. When that cannot 


be obtained, lime-water, in which a due proportion of 


oak-bark has been macerated, may be ufed. The white 
decoction *, with iinglafs diffolved in it, is likewife a 


very proper drink. 


The patient ought daily to take exercife, but it fhould 
be fo gentle as not to fatigue him. Ue fhould lie upon 
a hard bed or matrafs. Nothing hurts the ‘kidneys 
more than lying too foft. A warm dry air, the ufe of 
the fleth-bruth, and every, thing that’ promotes. per- 
fpiration, is of fervice. © For' this reafon, the patient 
ought to wear flannel next his fkin. A large ftrength- 
ening-plaiter may be applied to the back; or, what will 


anfwer better, a great part of yee body may be wrapped 


in platter. 
MEDICINE. 


Gentle purges, if the patiént be 


‘not too much weakened by the difeafe, have a good 


effect. ‘They may confift of rhubarb, with cardamum- 


feeds, or any other fpiceries, infufed in wine, and may 


be taken in fuch quantities: as to keep the body gemly 


open. >. | J 


* See Appendix, Whit: DecoSion. 
7 The 


_ till the-patient is reduced to fkin and bone. ‘There isa | 
heat of the bowels; and frequently the loins, tefticles, 
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The patient muft next have recourfe to aftringents 
and corroborants. Half a drachm of powder made of 
equal parts of allum and the infpiffated juice; com- 
monly called Terra faponica, may be taken four times. 
a-day, or oftener, if the ftomach will bear it. ‘The 
allum muit firft be melted in a crucible; afterwards 
they may both be pounded together. Along with Paid 
every dofe of this powder the patient may take a tea- 
cupful of the tincture of rofes *. 

If the patient’s ftomach cannot bear the allum in fub- 
ftance, whey may be made of it, and taken in the dofe of 
a tea-cuptul three or four times a-day. The allum-whey is 
prepared by boiling two Englith quarts of milk over a flow 
fire, with three drachms of allum, till the curd feparates. 

Opiates are of fervice in this difeafe, even though 
the patient re{ts well. They take off fpafm and irrita- 
tion, and at the fame time leffen the force of the circu-. 
lation. ‘Ten or twelve drops of liquid laudanum may 
be taken in a cup of the patient’s drink three or four 
times a-eday. s. 

The beft corroborants which we know, are the Peru- 

_ via bark and wine. A-drachm of bark may be taken 
in'a glafs of red port or claret three times a day. The 
medicine will be both more efficacious and lefs difagree- 

__ able, if fifteen or twenty drops of the acid elixir of vitriol 

_ be added to each dofe. Such as cannot take the bark | 
in fubftance, may ufe the decoétion, mixed with an 
equal quantity of red wine, and fharpened as above. 

There is a difeafe incident to labouring people in the 
decline of Jife, called an LNCONTINENCY of Urine. 
But this is very .different from a diabetes, as the water 
paffes off involuntarily by drops, and does not exceed 
the ufual quantity. ‘This difeafe is rather troublefome 
than dangerous. It is owing to a relaxation of the 
_ {phin¢ter of the bladder, and is often the effe& of a palfy. 

Sometimes it proceeds from hurts, or injuries occafioned. 
_ by blows, bruifes, preternatural labours, &c. Some- 
times it is the effect of a fever. It may likewife be 
—occafioned by a long ufe of {trong diuretics, or of fti- 
_ mulating medicines injected into the bladder. | 
‘ .* See Appendix, Tin@ure of Ra/fes. 
aa ae of Rafe This 
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_. This’ difeafe may be mitigated by the ufe of aftrin- 
gent and corroborating medicines, fuch as have been 
mentioned above; but we do not remember ever te .- 
have feen. it cured. | : 
In an incontinency of urine, from whatever caufe, a 
piece of fponge ought to be worn, or a bladder applied 
dn fuch a manner as to prevent the urine from galling 
and excoriating the parts *. 


OF A SUPPRESSION OF. URINE. 
Tt has already been obferved; that a fuppreflion of 
urine may proceed from various caufes ; as an inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, or bladder ; fmall {tones or 
gravel lodging in the urinary paflages, hard faces lying 
in the reéfum, pregnancy, a fpafm or contraction of the 
neck of the bladder, clotted blood in the bladder itfelf, 
a fwelling of the heemorrhoidal'veims, &e. © | 
Some of thefe cafes require the catheter, both to re_ 
inove the obftructing matter, and to draw off the urine 5*- 
but as this inftrament can only be managed with fafety _ 
by perfons filled in furgery, we fhall.fay nothing fur- 
ther of its ufe. A bougee may be ufed by any cautious . 
hand, and will often fucceed better than the catheter. - 
We would chiefly recommend, in all obftructions of 
urine, fomentations and evacuants. Bleeding, as far as 
the patient’s ftrength will permit, is neceffary, efpecially 
where there are fymptoms of topical mflamation. 
Bleeding in this cafe not only abates the fever, by leflen- 
ing the force of the circulation, but, by relaxing the 
folids, it takes off the fpafm or ftri€ture upon the veffels, 
which occafioned the obftru€@tion. - 
After bleeding, fomentations muft be ufed. Thefe _ 
may either confift of warm water alone, or of decoctions 
‘of mild vegetables as mallows, camomile flowers, &c. 
Cloths dipped in thefe may either be applied to the — 
part affe€ted, or a large bladder filled with the decoe- 
tion may be kept continually upon it. Some put the — 
“herbs themfelves into a flannel bag, and apply them to 
4 * A bottle made ef the ‘Endia rubber, and properly applied, | ! 
an{wers this purpofe belt. eae act? _ 
Ae a : the 
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the part, which is far frombeing a bad methods 
Thefe continue longer warni than cloths dipped in the 
decoction, andatthe fame timekeep the part equally moift. 
. In all obftru€tions of urine, the body ought to be 
kept open. ‘This is not, however, to be attempted by 
{trong purgatives, but by emollient clyfters, or gentle 
infufions of fenna and manna. Clyfters in this cafe not 
enly open the body, but anfwer the purpofe of an in- 
ternal fomentation, and greatly ailift in removing the 
{pafms of the bladder and parts adjatent. _ 

The food mutt be light, and taken in {mall quantities. 
The drink may be weak broth, or decottions and infu- 
fions of mucilaginous vegetables, as marfh-mallow roots, 
lime-tree buds, &c. A. tea-fpoonful of the fwweet {pirits 
of nitre, tra drachm of Caftile foap, may be frequently 
put into the patient’s drink ; and, if there benoinflam- 
mation, he may drink {mall gin-punch, 

-. Perfons fubjeét to a fuppreffion of urine ought to live 
very temperate. Their dict fhould be light, and their 
' liquor diluting, They fhould avoid ali acid and aultere 
wines, fhould take fufficient exercile, lie hard, and avoid 


_. ftudy and fedentary occupations *. 


OF THE GRAVEL AND STONE. | 

_ When fniall ftones are lodged in the kidneys, o? dif- 

charged along with the urine, the patient is faid to be 
afHicted with the gravel. If one of thefe ftones hap- 
pen to make a lodgement in the bladder for fome time, 
it accumulates frefh matter, and at length becomes too 
large to pafs off with the urine. 4{n this cafe the patient 

is faid to heve the ftone.. een 
-  CAUSES.——tThe ftone and gravel may be occa- 
fioned by high living ;'the ufe of ftrong aftringent 
wines s a fedentary hfe; lying too hot, foft, or too 
much ‘on thé back; the conftant ufe of water impreg- 
nated with earthy or ftony particles; aliments of an 
aftringent or windy nature, &c. It may likewife pro- — 


Big Rubbing the abdomen and infide of the thighs with the volatile 
iniment, compofed of ‘equal parts of fpirits of harthhorn and oil, 
will fometimes relieve a fuppréffion of urine. (de PLB. 5 
' | | cee 
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ceed from an hereditary difpofition. Perfons in the de- 
cline of life, and thofe who have been much afflicted 
with the gout or rheumatifm, are moft liable to it. 

SYMPTOMS.—— Small ftones or gravel in the kid- 
neys occafion pain in the loins, ficknefs, vomiting, and 
fometimes bloody urine. When the ftone defcends 
into the ureter, and is too large to pafs alone with eafe, 
all the above fymptoms are increafed ; the pain extends 
towards the bladder; the thigh and leg of the affected 
fide are benumbed ; the tefticles are drawn upwards, 
and the urine 1s obftructed, : 

A ftone in the bladder is known from a pain at the 
time, as well as before and after making water ; from 
the urine coming away by drops, or ftopping fuddenly 
when it was running in a full ftream; bya violent pain 


_ inthe neck of the bladder upon motion, efpecially on. 


 horfeback, or in a carriage on a rough road ; or from 


a white, thick, copious ftinking mucous fediment in the 


urine ; from an itching in the top of the pems ; from 


bloody urine; from an inclination to go to ftool during © 


the difcharge of urine; from the patient’s pafling his 
urine more eafily when lying than in an erect pofture ; 
froma kind of convulfive motion occafioned by the 
fharp pain in difcharging the laft drops of the urine; 
and laftly, from founding or fearching with the catheter. 

REGIMEN. Perfons afflicted with the gravel or 


{tone fhould avoid aliments of a windy or heating na-’ 


ture, as falt meats, four fruits, &c. Their diet ought 
chiefly to confift of fuch things as tend to promote the 
fecretion of urine, and to keep the body open. Arti- 
chokes, afparagus, fpinnage, lettuce, \parfley, fuccory, 


purflane, turnips, potatoes, carrots, and radifhes, may ~ 


be fafely eaten. | Onions, leeks, and cellery are, in this 
cafe, reckoned medicinal. ‘The moft proper drinks are 
whey, butter-milk, milk and water, barley-water ; de- 
cocticns or infufions of the roots of marfh-mallows, 
parley, liquorice, or of other mild mucilaginous vege- 
tables, as linfeed, lime-tree buds or leaves, &c. Ifthe 


patient has been accuftomed to generous liquors, ‘he. 


_ may drink gin and water not too itrong, | 
; ki, Gentle 
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Gentle exercife is proper ; but violent motion is apt 
~to occafion bloody urine. We would therefore advife 
that it fhould be taken in moderation. ° Perfons afflicted 


_ with the gravel often pafs a great number of ftones 


after riding on horfeback, or in a carriage ; but thofe 
who have a {tone in the bladder are feldom able to bear 


- thefe kinds of exercife. Where there is a hereditary 


teridency to this difeafe, a fedentary life ought never 
to be indulged. Were people careful, upon the firft 
fymptoms of gravel, to obferve a proper regimen of 
diet, and to take fufficient exercife, it might often be 
carried off, or at leaft prevented from increafing ; but 
af the fame courfe which occafioned the difeafe is per- 
fifted in, it muft be aggravated. 

MEDICINE, In what is called a fit of the gravel, 
which is commonly occafioned bya ftone {ticking in the 
ureter, or tome part of the urinary paflages, the patient 
muft be bled; warm fomentations fhould likewife be 
applied to the part affeed, emollient clyfters admi- 
niftered, and diluting mucnaginous liquors drank, &c, 
The treatment of this cafe has been fully pointed out 


under the articles inflammation of the kidneys and bladder, 


- to which we refer. 


Dr. Whyte advifes patients who are fubject to fre- 
quent fits of gravel in the kidneys, but have no ftone 
in the bladder, to drink every morning, two or three 
hours before breakfaft, an Englifh point of oyfter or 


_ cockle-fhell lime-water. The doctor very juftly obferves, 


that though this quantity might be too fmall to have 


_ any fenfible effect in diffolving a ftone in the bladder, 
_ yet it may very probably prevent its growth. 


When a {tone is formed in the bladder, the Doétor 
recommends Spanifh foap, and oyfter or cockle-fhell 
lime-water *, to be taken in the following manner: ‘The 
patient muft fwallow every day, in any form that is leaft 
difagreeable, an ounce of the internal part of Alicant 
foap, and drink three or four Englifh pints of oyfter or 
cockle-fhell lime-water : the foap.is to be divided into 


* Gee Appendix, Lime-water. 
Y3 three 
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three dofes ; ; the largeft to be taken fafting in the morn- 
ing early, the fecond at noon, and the third at feven in 
the evening; drinking above each dofe a large draught 
of the Eee aren : “ehe remaind er of which he may 
take any time betwixt dinner and MPPs inftead of 
other liquors, 

The patient fhould begin’ with a fmalley quantity of 
the lime-water and foap than that mentioned above ; 


at firft an Englifh pint of the former, and three drachms_ 


of the latter, may be taken daily. This auantty, how: 
ever, he may increale by degrees, and ought to per 


fevere in the ufe of thefe medicines, ef, ecially if he- 


finds‘ any abatement of his complaints, for feveral 
months; nay, if the {tone be very large, for years. It 


may likewife be proper for the patient, if he be feverely | 


pained, not only to begin with the foap and lume-water 
in {mall quantities, but to take the fecond or third lime- 
water inftead of the firft. However, after he has been 
for fome time accuftomed to thele Hedin nes, he may 
net only take the firft water, but if he finds he can 
ealily bear it, heighten. ‘its diffolving power {till more by 
pouring it a fc ofid time on frefh cale:ned fhells. 

' The cauftic alkali, or foap-lees, is the medicine chiefly 
in vegue at prefent for the fone. It is of a very acrid 
nature, and ought therefore to be given m fome gelati- 
nous or mucilaginous liquor ; as veal-broth, new milk, 

linfeed-tea, a folution of gum-arabic, ora decoétion oF 
marfh-mallow-roots. The patient muft begin with {mall 
dofes of the lees, as thirty or forty drops, and increafe 
by degrees, as Fah as the ftomach can bear it *. 

Though the foap-lees and lime-water are the moft 
powerful medicines which have hitherto been di! covered 
for the ilone, yet there are fome things of a a more fimple 
nature, which in certain cafes are found te be beneficial, 


and therefore. deferye a trial. An infufion of the feeds 2 


* he cauftic alkali may. ‘he prepared by mixing tyo parts of 


quick lime with one of pot- -afhes, and | ‘uffering thew to ftand till 2 


tne lixiviush be formed.’ which muft be car refully filtrated before it 
be ufed. If the folution dees not happen readily » aimall quantity 
of water i be added to ues misture. 


of 


an 
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of daucus fylveftris, or wild carrot, fweetened with honey, 
has been found to give confiderable eafe in cafes where 
the ftomach could not bear any thie of an acrid nature. 
‘A decoction of raw coffee-berries taken morning and 


evening, to the quantity of eight or ten ounces, ‘with. 


ten drops of {weet fpirit ot nitre, has likewife been 
found very efficacious in bring ng away large quantities 
of earthy matter in flakes. Honey is ikew te found to 
be of confiderable fervice, and may be taken in gruel, 
or in any other form that is more agreeable. | 

The only other medicine which we thall mention 18 
the uvaurfi. It has been greatly extolled of late both 
for the gravel and ftone. It feems, however, to be in 
all refpects inferior to the foap and lime-water 5 but it is 
Jefs difagreeable, and has frequently, to my knowledge, 
relieved gravelly complaints. Itis generally taken in. 
powder from haif a drachm to a whole drachm, two 
or three times a-day. dt may, however, be taken to 
the quantity of feven or eight drachms a-day, with great 
fafety and good effect, ; tl 

OF all dilorders in the urinary paflages the moft tor- 
menting is the ftone in the bladder.. ‘Lhe means of 
diffolving it, and bringing it away, though the frequent 
boaft of quacks, have hitherto baffled medical inquiry. 
The Britith parliament, indeed, once paid five thoufand 
pounds for a pretended foivent for the lone, which has 
long been forgotten. ‘Ihe faét, however, ftands upon 
record as a fignal proof of the extent to which credulity 
ray be carried cn the one hand, and fueceistul impoi- 
ture on the other. ) 

The confiftence of fuch ftones varies fo much, tha 


there is reafon to fear nc. medicine will ever be. found 


fufficiently {trong to dillolve the hardeft of them, with- 
out deltroying the bladder. Yet experiments on this 
fubject ought not to ne difcontinued, as the object 1s 
great, and fome hard fubftances are khown to be fo-. 
luble in feemingly mid oncs, rhs 
I Have known feveral inftanices where ftones, after 
getting into the urethra, were brougat away by means” 
of a bent probe ; but how to getthem there, Is the. 
Toya 20s Se | difhculty. 
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_ difficulty. Tt can only happen while they are finall, 
‘though I have feen flattith flones brought away in this 
matter, which meafured two inches round. | have 
fometimes thought that riding on a hard-trotting horle, 
or in a carriage on a rough road, might tend to bring 
down a {mall ftone. | | 

Mott people troubled with the ftone are guilty of one 
great error. They put off the operation too long. 
When it is certainly known that there is a {tone in the 
bladder, and that it is. too large to get along the 
urethra, no time ought to. be loft in having it cui out, | 
before the patient’s habit becomes too irritable, or the 
{tone is fo far increafed in fize, that it cannot be ex. 
tracted without a laceration of the parts. 


CHAP. Xxx 


CF INVOLUNTARY DISCHARGES OF 
BLOOD. | 


GPONTANE OUS or involuntary difcharges of blood 

“~ often happen from various parts of the body. ‘thefe, 
however, are fo far from being always dangerous, that 
- they often prove falutary. When fach difcharges are 
critical, which is frequently the cafe in fevers, they 
ought not to be ftopped. Nor, indeed, is it proper, at 
any time to ftop them, unlefs they be fo great as to en- 
danger the patient's life: Moft people, afraid of the 
{mallet difcharge of blood from any part of the body, 
fly immediately to the ule of ftyptic and aftringent me- 
dicines, by which means ‘an inflammation of the brain, 
or fome other fatal difeafe, is’ o¢ccafioned, which, had 
the difcharge been allowed to goon, might haye been . 
prevented. Sa Wie . sien 
Periodical difcharges of blood, from whatever part 
of the body they procéed; mutt not-be ftopped. They 
are always the efforts of Nature to relieve herfelf ; and 
fatal difeafes have often been the confequence of ob- 
Ha stage LA | Pes tae Soe OM ee Bey alot 2 re eee frudting | 
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ftructing them. It may, indeed, be' fometimes necef- 


fary to check the violence of fuch difcharges; but even 
this requires the greateft caution. Initances might be 
given where the {topping of a fmall periodical flux of 


blood from one of the fingers, has proved fatal to the 
health. 


In the early period of life, Shean at the nofe is very 
common. Thofe who are farther advanced in years are 
more liable to hemoptoe, or difcharge of blood from 
the lungs. After the middle period of life, heemorrhoi- 
dal fluxes are moft common ; and in the decline of life, 
difcharges of blood from the ur ‘inary paflages. 
Involuntary fluxes of blood may proceed from very 
different, and often from quite oppofite caufes. Soime- 
times they are owing to a particular confiruction of the 
body, as a fanguine temperament,.a laxity of the veflels, 
a plethoric habit, &c. At other times they proceed 

from a determination of the blood towards one parti- 

cular part, as the head, the hemorrhoidal veins, &c. 
They may likewife proceed from an inflammatory dif- 
pofition of the blood, in which cafe there is generally 
fome degree of fever: this likewife happens when the 
flux is occafioned by an obftrudted perfpiration, or a 
{tricture upon the fkin, the bowels, or any particular 
part of the fyftem. 

But a diflolved ftate of the blood will likewife occa- 


- fion hemorrhages, Thus, in putrid fevers, the dyfen- 


tery, the feurvy, the malignant {mall-pox, &c. there are 
often very great difcharges of blood from different parts 
of thebody. ‘They may likewife be brought on by too 
liberal an ufe of medicines which tead to diffolve the 
Yblood, as. cantharides, the volatile alkaline falt, &c. 
Food of an acrid or irritating quality may likewife oc- 
cafion hemorrhages; as alfo {trong purges and vomits, 
or any thing that greatly ftimulates the bowels. 
Violent paffions ora agitation 1s of the mind will likewife 
have this effe&. ‘hefe often caufe bleeding at the. 
nofe, and I have known them fometimes occafion an 


hemorrhage i inthe brain. Violent efforts of the body, 


by overftraining or hurting the veflels, may have the 
fame - 


4 


* 
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fame effe&t, efpecially when the body is long kept inan 
unnatural pofture, as hanging the head very low, &c. _ 

The cure of an hemorrhage mutt be adapted to its 
caufe. “When it proceeds from too much blood, or a 
tendency to inflammation, bleeding, with gentle purges © 
and other evacuations, will be neceflary. It will, like- 
wife, be proper for the patient in this cafe to live chiefly 
upon a vegetable diet, to avoid all {trong liquors, and ~ 
food that is of an acrid, hot, or ftimulating quality. | 
The body fhould be kept cool, and the mind eafy. 

_ When an hemorrhage is owing to a putrid or dif-— 
folved {tare of the blood, the patient ought to live chiefly 
upon acrid fruits with milk, and vegetables of a nourifh- 
ing nature, as fago, falop, &. His drink may be wine — 
diluted with water, and fharpened with the juice of 
lemon, vinegar, or {pirits of vitriol. The beft medicine 
in this cafe is the Peruvian bark, which may. be taken 
according to the urgency of the fymptoms. 

‘When a flux of blood is the effect of acrid food, or of 
flrong ftimulating medicines, the cure is to be effected 
by foft and mucilaginous diet. The patient may like- 
wife take frequently about the bulk of a nutmeg of Lo- 
-catelli’s ballam, or the fame quantity of fpermaceti. 

When an ob{tru&ed per‘piration, or a ftriture upon: 
any part of the fyftem, isthe caufe of an hemorrhage, 
it may be removed by drinking warm diluting liquors, 
lying a-bed, bathing the extremities In-warm water, oc) 


OF BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 


Bleeding at the nofe is commonly preceded by fome 
degyrce of quicknefs of the pulie, fulhing in the face, 
pulfation of the temporal arteries, heavinels in the head, 
cumnefs of the fight, heat and itching of the noftrils, &c. 

Lo perfons who abound with blood, this difcharge is 
very falutary. It often cures a vertigo, the head-ach, a. 
phrenzy, and even an epilepfy. -In fevers, where there 
is a great determination of blood towards the head, it is 
of the utmoft fervice. It is likewife beneficial in in- 
flammations of the liver and fpleen, and often in the 

gout 
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_ gout and rheumatifm. In all difeafes where bleeding is 
neceflary, afpontaneous difcharge ‘of blood from the 
nofe is of much more fervice than the fame quantity let 
with a lancet. _ | 

In adifeharge of blood from the nofe, the great point 
is to determine whether it qught to be ftopped or not. 
Jt is a common practice to ftop the bleeding, without 
confidering whether it be a difeafe, or the cure of a 
difeafe. ‘This conduét proceeds from fear; but it has 
often bad, and fometimes fatal confequences. 

When a difcharge of blood from the nofe happens in 
an inflammatory difeafe, there is always reafon to believe 
that it may prove falutary; and therefore it fhonid be 
fuffered to go on, at leaft as long as the patient is not 
weakened by it. 

“When it happens to perfons in perfect health, who are 
full of blood, it ought not to be fuddenly fopped, elpe- 
. cially if the fymptoms of plethora, mentioned above, 
have preceded it. In this cafe it cannot be flopped with- 
out riking the patient’s hie. | 

‘In fine, whenever bleeding at the nofe relieves any 
bad fymptom, and does not proceed fo far as to en- 
danger the patient’s life, it ought not to be {Lopped. 
But when it returns frequently, or continues till the 
pulfe becomes low, the extremities begin to grow cold, 
the lips pale, or the patient complains of being fick or 
faint, it muft immediately be{topped. | 

For-this purpofe the patient fhould be fet nearly 
upright, with his head reclining a little, and his legs 
immerfed in water about the warmth of newmilk. His 
hands ought likewife to be put in lukewarm water, and 
his garters may be tied a litle tighter than ufual. Liga- 
tures may be applied to the arms, about the place where 
they are ufually made for bleeding, and with nearly the 
fame degree of tightnefs. ‘Thele muft be gradually 
flackened as the blood begins to ftop, and removed 
entirely as foon as it gives over, | 
. Sometimes dry lint put up the noftrils will ftop the 

bleeding. When this does not fucceed, dofhils: of hint 
abipped in ftrong fpirits of wine may be put vi the 
. = ‘taba nuftrils, 
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noftrils, or if that cannot be had, they may be dipped 
in brandy. Blue vitriol diffolved in water may like- 
wife be ufed for this purpofe, or a tent dipped in the 
white of an egg well beat up, may be rolled ina powder 
inade of equal parts of white fugar, burnt allum, and 
white vitriol, and put up the noftril from whence the 
blood iffues. 

Internal medicines can hardly be of ule here, as they 
have feldom time to operate. Itmay not, however, be 
amis to give the ‘patient half an ounce of Glauber’s falt, 
and the fame quantity of manna, diffolved in four or 
five ounces of barley-water. This may be taken at a 
draught, and repeated if it does not operate in a few 
hours. ‘Ten or twelve grains of nitre may be taken in a 
glafs of cold water and: vinegar every hour, or oftener 


if the {tomach will bear it. Tf a {tronger medicine “be 


neceflary, a tca-cupful of the tin@ure of rofes, with 
twenty or thirty drops of the weak {pirit of vitriol, 
may be taken every hour. When thefe things cannot be 
had, the patient may drink water. with a little common 
falt in it, or equal parts of water and vinegar *, 

If the genitals be immerfed for fome time in cold 
water, it will generally ftop a bleeding at the nofe. I 
have not known this fail. | 

_ Sometimes, when the bleeding is {topped outwardly, 
it continues inwardly. This is very troublefome, and 
requires particular attention, as the patient is apt to be 
fuffocated with the blood, efpecially if he falls afleep, 
which he is very ready to do after lofing a great quan. 
tity of blood. : 


When the patient is in danger of fuffocation from the - 


blood getting into his throat, the paffages may be 
{topped by drawing threads up the noftrils, and bringing 
them out at the mouth, then faftening! pieces of {fponge, 
or {mall rolls of linen cloth to their extremities 3. after- 
wards drawing them back, and tying them on the out- 
fide with a fufficient degree ef tightnefs. 


* From ten to twenty drops of the pay of turpentine in a little 
water given frequently, feldom fails to | Op a bleeding at the nofe, 
or from any otherpart, | 


After 
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: After the bleeding is topped, the patient ought to 
be kept as eafy and quiet as poffible. He fhould not 


pick his nofe, nor take away the tents or clotted blood _ 
till they fall off of their own accord, and fhould not lie . 


with his head low. . 

Thofe who are affected with frequent bleeding at the 
nofe, ought to bathe their feet often im warm water, 
and keep them watm and dry. They ought to wear 
nothing tight about theirnecks, to keep their body as 
much in an erect pofture as poflible, and never to view 


any object obliquely. If they have too much blood, a 


vegetable dict, with now and then a cooling purge, is 


- the fafeft way to leffen it. ; 


But when the difeafe proceeds from a thin diffolved 
ftate of the blood, the diet fhould be rich and nourifh- 
ing ; as ftrong broths and jellies, fago-gruel with wine 
and fugar, &c. Infufion of the Peruvian bark in 


wine ought likewife to be taken, and perfilted in for a 


_ confiderable time. 


OF THE BLEEDING AND BLIND PILES. 


_ A difcharge of blood from the hemorrhoidal veffels _ 


is called the bleeding piles. When the veflels only iwell, 


f 


and difcharge no blood, but are exceeding painful, the 


i 


-difeafe is called the dlind piles. 


- Perfons of a loofé fpongy fibre, of abulky fize, whe 
live high, and lead a fedentary, inactive life, are mofk 
fubjeét to this difeafe. It is often owing to an heredt- 
tary difpofition. Where this isthe cafe, it attacks per- 


fons more early in life than when itis accidental. Men: 


are more liable to it than women, efpecially thofe of a 


_ fanguine, plethoric, ora fcorbutic habit, or ofa melan- 


choly. difpofition. | : oe 
The piles may be occafioned by an excefs of blood, 
by ftrong aloetic purges, high-feafoned food, drinking 


' great quantities of fweet wines, the neglect of bleeding, 


or other cuftomary evacuations, much riding, great cof- 
tivenefs, or any thing that occafions hard or difficult 


ffools. Anger, grief, or other violent. paflions, will 


likewile 
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likewife occafien the piles. Ihave often known therif 


brought on by fitting on the damp ground, A pair of thin 


breeches will excite the diforder in a perfon who is fub- 
ject to it, and fometimes even in thofe who riever had 
it before. Pregnant women are oftenaffli@ed with the 
piles: : . 


A flux of blood from the aus is not always to be ~ 


treated asa difeafe. It is even more falutary than bleed« 
ing at the nofe; and often prevenrs or carries off difeafes. 
itis peculiarly beneficial in the gout, rheumati{m, afthma, 
and hypochondriacal complaints, an-l often proves cris 
tical im colics, and inflammatory fevers. _ . 
_ Inthe management of the patient, regard muft be 
had to his habit of body, his age, ftrength, and manner 
of living. -A difcharge which might be exceifive and 
prove burtfulto one, may be very moderate, and even 
falutary to another. That only is to be efteemed dans 
gerous, which continues too long, and is in fuch quans 
tity as to wafte the patient’s ftrength, hurt the digeftion, 
nutrition, and other functions neceflary to life. % 
When this is the cafe, the difcharge muft be checked 
by a proper regimen, and aftringent medicines. The 
DIET muft be cool but nourifhing, confifting chiefly 


of bread, milk, cooling vegetables, and broths; The 


- DRINK may be chalybeate water, orange-whej% de- 
eoctions or infufions of the aftringent and mucilaginous 


plants, asthe tormentil root, biftort, the marfh-mallow«’ 


roots, &c. "3 | 
Old conferve of red rofes is a very good medicine in 
this cafe. It may be mixed with new milk, and taker 


in the quantity ef an ounce three or four times a-days, 


‘This medicine is in'no great repute, owing to its being 
{cldom taken in fuch quantity as to produce any effects 3 
but when taken as here directed, and duly perfifted in, 
t have known it perform very extraordinary cures in 


violent hamorrhages, efpecially when aflifted by the 
tinture of rofes ; a tea-cupful of which may be taken’ 


about an hour after every dofe of the conferve. 
The Peruvian bark is likewife proper in this eafe, both 
asa flrengthener ard. altringent. Halfa drachm ofit 
ray 


¥ 
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may be taken ina glafs of red wine, fharpened with 4 
few diops of the elixir of vitroil, three or four times 
a-day. | 

The bleeding piles are fometimes periodical, and re- 
turn. regularly once a month, or once in three weeks. 


In this cafe they are always to be confidered as a falu- 
tary difcharge, and by no means to be ftopped. Some 


have entirely ruined their health by flopping a periodi- 
cal difcharge of blood from the hcemorrhoidal veins. 
In the blind piles, bleeding is generally of ufe. © The 
diet muit be light and thin, and the drink.coel and di- 
luting. It is likewie neceffary that:the body be kept 
gently open. »Lhisimay be done by fmall dofes of the 
flower of brimftoneand cream of tartar. Thefe may 
be mixed in’equal quantities, and a tea-fpoonful taken 
two or three times a-day, .or oftener if neceflary. Or 
an ounce of the flower of brimftone and half an ounce 
of purified nitre may be mixed with three or four ounces 
of the lenitive ele€tuary, and a tea-fpoonful of it taken 


- three or four times a-day. 


we 


Emollient cly{ters are here likewife beneficial ;~but 
there.is fometimes fuch an alftriction of the anus, that 
they cannot be thrown up. In this cafe I have known 


‘a vomit have a very good effect, 


When the piles are exceeding painful and fwelled, 
but difcharge nothing, the patient muft fit over the 


fteams of warm water. He may likewife apply a linen - 


cloth dipped in warm fpirits of wine to the part, or 
poultices made of bread and milk, or of leeks fried with. 
butter. If thefe do not produce a difcharge, and the 
piles appear large, leeches muft be applied as near them 
as pofkble, or if they will fix upon the piles themfelves,, 
fo much the better. When leeches will not fix, the piles 
may be opened with a lancet. ‘Uhe operation is very 


eafy, and is attended with no danger. 


Various ointments, and. other external applications, 


are recommended in the piles; but Ido not remember 


to havefeen any effects from thefe worth mentioning. 
Their principal ufe is to keep the part moift, which: 


may be done as well by a foft poultice, or an emollient 
‘Seer cataplafm.. 
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_cataplafm. When the pain, however, is very great, 
a liniment made of two ounces of emollient ointment, 
and half an ounce of liquid laudanum, beat up with the ~ 
_ yolk of an egg, may be applied. } bi ayer 
_ Perhaps no other caufe of the piles is fo frequent ag 
the ufe of aloetic purgatives. It is to be obferved. that - 
aloes forms a confiderable hare of almoft al! advertifed 

- purging pills. A coftive habit is more effeually, and . 
much more fately removed by a fpoonful of caftor oil 
taken occafionally in an evening. | 

When the piles are very painful, the beft external 
application is a weak folution ef fugar of lead with a 
little laudanum. An ointment made of one third finely 
powdered galls, and two thirds hog’s lard, is very ufe-“ 
ful. When the piles are feated high, relief may fre- 
quently be obtained from injections of lime-water, or 
of an infufion of galls. é. 

The pain of the piles is very often removed by an- 
enietic, or by taking twice a day thirty drops of baliam 
of copaiva on a little moift fugar. When a pile has a 
narrow neck, it is beft extirpated by the knife. If the Z 
pile be large, or has a broad bafis, a double ligature 
may be pafled through it, and tied on each fide. 

When piles are neglected, they are very apt to pro- 
duce a ffula. This complaint is difcovered by a ftain 
of matter on the linen, which, on examination, will be 
found to proceed from a fiall orifice in the neighbour- | 
hood of the anus, Various local remedies are recom- 
mended for this complaint. The utility of all of them 
depends on their power of ftimulating the fides of the 
ulcer into more active inflammation, fo as to make them, — 
cohere together. On this principle, I think I have feen. 
advantage from taking a wine-glafs of fea-water every 
might for a month or fix weeks. Irritating injections 
have been ufed with fimilar intentions, and have fome- 
times, when duly perfifted in, fucceeded. | 

‘The only certain radical cure for a fiftula is a fur 
gical operation, the object of which is to reduce the 
ulcer to the ftate of a fimple wound, and as fuch to heal 
it, This thould never be too’ long negle@ed. The 

!  difeafe 
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 difeafe gradually diffufes itfelf in various dire@tions | 
- through the celular PaaS furrounding the rectum ; 

_ and new openings are formed, which render the -coms 
plaint more difficult to be removed. 

There are two ways of performing the operation. 
One is by pafling a filk thread, or piece of flexible gold 
wire, in at the external orifice of the fiftula, and bring. 
Ing it out at the anus, and then twifting the ends toge- 
ther, which is daily repeated till it cutsits way out. By 
_ fome timid people this mode of cure is preferred to the 
knife: and, though kept afecret by fome pretenders to 
medical knowledge, is as old as the hiftory of furgery. 
. Theincifion, however, isthe more certain and effe@ual 
_mode of eradicating the difeafe ; and if fuffering is to 

be eftimated by duration, the lefs painful alfo. 


SPITTING OF BLOOD. 


‘We mean here to treat of that difcharge of blood from 
the lungs only which is called an Aemoptoe, or fpitting 
~ of blood. Perfons of a {lender make, and a lax fibre, who 
have long necks and ftrait breafts, are moft liable to this 
difeafe. It is moft common in the fpring, and generally 
attacks people before they arrive atthe prime or middle 
period of life. . It is a common obfervation, that thofe 
who have, been fubject to bleeding at the nofe when 
young, are afterwards molt liable to an hzmoptoe. 

CAUSES. An hamoptoe may proceed from 
excels of blood, froma peculiar weaknefs of the lungs, 

_ ora bad conformation of the breaft. It is often occas 
_ fioned by exceffive drinking, running, wreftling, fing- 
ing, or {peaking aloud. Such as have weak lungs, 
ought to avoid all violent exertions of that organ, as 
_ they value life. They fhould likewife guard againft . 
violent patfions, exceflive drinking, and every thing 
- that occafions a rapid circulation of the blood. | 
_. This difeafe may likewile proceed from wounds of the 
tungs. Thefe may either be received from without, or — 
they may he occafioned by hard bodies getting into the 
vind-pipe, and fo falling dowa upon the lungs, and — 
Th ag ae r : | hutting 
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hurting that tender organ. ‘The obftru€tion of any 
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cultomary evacuation may occafion a fpitting of blood; _ 


as neglect of bleeding or purging atthe ufual feafons, 
- the ftoppage of the bleeding piles in men, or the menfes 
in women, &c. © It may likewife proceed from a poly- 
pus, fchirrous concretion, or any thing that obftructs 
-the circulation of the blood in the lungs. | It is often the 
effeét of a long and violent cough ; in which cafe it is 
generally the forerunner of a confumption. A violent 


degree of cold fuddenly applied to the external part of 


_ the body will occafion an hamoptoe. It may likewife 
be occafioned by breathing air which is too much rari- 


fied to be able properly to expand the lungs. This is . 


‘often the cafe with thofe who work in. hot) places,. as 
furnaces, glafs-houfes, or the like. -It is likewile faid 
to happen to fuch, as afcend to the top of very high 
mountains, as the Peak of Tenerift, &c. : 

Spitting of blood is not alway’ to be confidered as a 
primary difeafe. It is often only a fymptom, and in 
fome difeafes not an unfavourable one. ‘Thisis the cafe 
in pleurifies, peripneumonies, and fundry other fevers. 
Ina dropfy, fcurvy, or confumption, it is a bad fymp- 
tom, and fhews that the lungs are ulcerated. > 

SY MPTOMS.——Spitting of blood is generally pre- 
ceded by a fenfe of weight, and oppreflion of the breaft, a 
dry tickling cough, hoarfenefs, and a difficulty of breath- 
ing. Sometimes. it is ufhered in with fhivering, cold- 
nefs of the extremities, coftivenefs, great laflitude, flatu- 
_ lence; pain ef the back and loins, &c. As thefe thew 
a general ftricture upon the veffels, and a tendency of 
the blood to inflammation, they are commonly the fore- 


runyers cf avery copious difcharge. ‘The above fymp-~ 
toms donot attend a difcharge of blood from the gums ~ 


or fauces, by which means they may always be diftin- 


-guifhed from an hamoptoe. | Sometimes the blood that 


| 


is {pit up is thin, and of a florid red colour ; and at other ‘ 
times it is thick, and of a dark or blackifh colour; no- 
thing, however, gan be inferred from ‘this circumftance, — 


but-that the blood has lain a longer or fherter time in | 


the breaft before it was difcharged. 


Spitting: 
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Spitting of blood, in a ftrong healthy perfoa, of a 
found conftitution, is not very dangerous ; but when it 
attacks the tender and delicate, or perfons of a weak lax 
fibre, it is with difficulty removed. when it proceeds 
from a fchirrus or polypus of the lungs, it is bad. The 
danger is greater when the difcharge proceeds from the 
rupture of a large veffel, than of a {mall one. When 
the extravafated blood is not fpit up, but lodges in the 
_breaft, it corrupts, and greatly increafes the danger. 
When the blood proceeds from an Risers in the lungs, it 
is generally fata’. 

» REGIMEN. The patient anne to be kept cool 
and eafy. Every thing that heats the blood, or quickens 
the circulation, icr aates the danger. T he mind ought 
likewife to be foothed, and every occafion of exciting the 
pailions avoided: The diet fhould be foft, cooling, and 
{lender ; as rice boiled with milk, fmall Baie! barley- 
eruels, panado, &c. -The diet, in this cafe, can {carcely 
be toolow. Iven water-gruel is fufficient to ‘fupport | 
the patient for fome days. All ftrong liquors rude tbe 
avoided. The patient may drink milk and water, barley- 
water, whey, butter-milk, and fuch like. Every thing, 
however, fhould be drank cold, and in fmall quantities 
at atime. He fhould obferve the {tricteft filence, or 
at leaft {peak with a very low voice. 

MEDICINE. This, like the other involuntary. - 
difcharges of blood, ought not-to be fuddenly ftopped 
- by aftringent medicines. More mifchief is often done 
by thefe, than if it were futfered to go on. It may, 
- however, proceed fo far as to weaken the patient, and 
even endanger his lite; in which cafe proper means 
mutt be ufed for re(training it. 

_. The body fhould be kept gently open by laxative 
. diet; as roafted apples, ftewed prunes, and fuch like. © 

Ff thefe fhould not have the’ defired effet, a tea-{poon- 

ful of the lenitive eleQuary may be taken twice or thrice © 

‘a-day, as is found neceflary.. If the bleeding proves 
violent, ligatures may be applied to the extromities, as 
directed for a bleeding at the nofer 
ee ah PE 
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If the patient be hot or feverifh, bleeding and. fmall | 


dofes of nitre will be of ufe; afcruple or halfadrachm 
of nitre may be taken in a cup of his ordinary drink 
twice or thrice a-day. His drink may likewife be 
fharpened with acids, /as juice of lemon, or a few drops 
of the fpirit of vitriol; or he may take frequently a cup 
of the tincture of rofes. hot 


Bathing the feet and-legs in. lukewarm water, has . 


likewife a very good effect in this difeafe. Opiates too 
are fometimes beneficial ; but thefe muft be adminiftered 
with caution. ‘Ten or twelve drops of laudanum may 
be given in a cup of barley-water twice a-day, and 
continued for fome time, provided they be found bene- 
ficial. | : | . 
The conferve of rofes is likewife a very good med?- 
cine in this cafe, provided it be taken in fufficient.quan- 
tity, and long enough perfifted in. It may be taken to 


the quantity of three or four ounces a-day; and, if the - 


patient be troubled with a cough, -it fhould be made 
into an eleCtuary with balfamic fyrup, anda little of the 
fyrup of poppies. : . 

If ftronger aftringents be neceflary, fifteen or twenty 
drops of the elixir of vitriol may be given in a glafs of 
water three or four times a-day. 


Thofe who aré fubjeé&t to frequent returns of this, 


 difeafe-fhould avoid -all excefs. ‘“Fheir diet fhould be 
light and cool, confifting chiefly of milk and vegetables. 
Above all, let them beware of vigorous efforts of the 
body, and violent agitations of the mind *. 


VOMIT- | 


* Dr. Rusu of Philadelphia has publithed fome interefting fa@ts 


concerning the utility of common falt, in curing Wemorrhage from 

the lungs. As thisremedy may be obtained every where without 

difiiculty, its effe€ts ought to be made generally known. The fol- 

lewing are the Do&or’s own words: cf 

& The mode.of giving it, isto pour down from a tea to a table 
{poonful of clean fine falt, as foon as poflible after the Hemorrhage 
begins from the lungs. . This quantity generally ftops it; ut the 
dole mult be repeated daily for three or four days, te prevent a re- 
tum of the diforder. If the bleeding continues, the falt. muft be 


cgontinued till it in checked, but in larger doles, 1 have heard of 
| ak feveral 


/ 
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VOMITING OF BLOOD. 


This is not fo. common as the other difcharges of 
blood which have already been mentioned; but if is 
very dangerous, and requires particular attention. 

_. Vomiting of blood is generally preceded by pain of 
the ftomach, ficknefs, and naufea; and is accompanied 
with great anxiety, and frequent fainting fits. : 

This difeafe is fometimes periodical; in which eafe it 
is lefs dangerous. It often proceeds from an obftruction 
of the menfes in women; and fometimes from the {top- 

_ ping of the hemorrhoidal flux in men. It may be oc- | 

-‘cafioned by any thing that greatly {timulates or wounds 

the ftomach, as {trong vomits or purges, acrid poifon, 
fharp or hard fub{tances taken into the ftomach, &c. 
It is often the effect of obftructions in the liver, the 
ipleen, or fome of the other vifcera. It may likewife 
proceed from external violence, as blows or bruifes, or 
from any of the caufes which produce inflammation. In 

_hyfteric women, vomiting of blood is a very common, 
but by no means a dangerous fymptom. 

A great part of the danger in this difeafe arifes from 
the extravafated blood lodging in the bowels, and be-. 
coming putrid, by which means a dyfentery or putrid 

‘fever may be occafioned. The beft way of preventing 
this, is to keep the body gently open, by frequently ex- 
hibiting emolument clyfters. Purges muft not be given 
till the difcharge is ftopt, otherwife they willirritate the 

_ ftomach, and increafe the diforder. All the food and 

drink muft be of a mild cooling nature, and taken in. 


 feverab inftances in which two table-{poenfuls were takes at one 
| time for feveral days,” 3 (ved) 
' © Jt fometimes excites at ficknefs at the ftomach, and never fails 
' to produce a burning fenfation in the throat in its paflage into the 
ftomach, and confiderable thirft afterwards ’” 
_ _ Thave found thisremedy to fucceed equa!ly well in hemorrhages, 
whether they were active or paflive, or whether they occurred in 
A young or in old people,”—Mepicau, Inguiasks, &c. vol. 1, 
CTS ae: ; ile ie. Bs 
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{mall quantities. Even drinking cold water has fome- 
‘times proved a remedy, but it will fucceed better when. — 
fharpened with the weak {pirits of vitriol, When there 
are figns of an inflammation, bleeding may. be neceflary; ~ 
but the patient’s weaknefs will feldom permit it. Opiates 
may be ‘of ule; but they muft be given in very fmall. 
dofes, .as four or five FoR of liquid laudanum twice or 

thrice a-day. 
After the difcharge i isover, as the patient is gener ally 
troubled with gripes, occafioned by the acrimony of the | 
_ blood lodged in the inteftines, gentle purges will be Nes 


ceflary *. 


OF BLOODY URINE, 


This is a difcharge of blood from the veffels of the 
kidneys or bladder, occafioned by their being either en- 
larged, broken, or ‘pbouted It is more or lefs dangerous 
according to the different circumftances which attend i Tis 

When pure blood is voided fuddenly, without inter- 
ruption arid without pain, it proceeds from the kidneys ; a 
but if the blood be in fmall quantity, of a dark colour, 
and emitted with heat and pain about the bottom of the 
belly, it proceeds from the bladdet. When bloady urine 
is occafioned by a rough ftone defcending from the 
kidneys to the bladder, which wounds the ureter, it is 
attended with a fharp pain in the back,and difficulty of 
making water. If the coats of the bladder are hurt’ by 
a ftdne, and the bloody urine follows, it is attended 
with the mofl acute pain, and a previous ftoppage of 
urine. ; 
Bloody urine may, likewie, be occafioned by falls, 
Pony the hiding or carrying of heavy burdens, hard’ 
riding, oxany violent fot It may alfo proceed from, 
ulcers of the bladder, f from a itone lodged 1 inthe kidneys, . 


or from violent purges, ‘or {harp diuretic medicines, _ : 


cnvoalle cantharides. . 


* Vomiting of blood may jena be cured by the adminiftra- 
tion of an. wthom BuEgatives as ten or fifteen grains of the ftomach ° ’ 
pul at bed- time for thr ee or four nights fuccefhively, A. P. Be 


: Bloody 
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Bloody urine is always attended with fome degree of 
“danger : but it is peculiarly fowhen mixed with purulent 
niatter, as this fhews an ulcer fomewhere in the urmary 
paflages. Sometimes this difcharge proceeds from ex- 
cefs of blood, in which cafe it is rather to be confidered 
as a falutary evacuation thana difeafe. Ifthe diicharge, - 
however, be very great, it may. wafte the patient’s 
ftrength, and occafion an ill habit of body, a droply, or 
a confumption.. 
The treatment of this diforder muft be varied accord- 
_ ing to the different caufes from which it proceeds, 
. When it is owing to a {tone in the bladder, the cure 
depends upon an operation, a defcription of which would . 
be foreign to our purpofe. | , 
If it be attended with a plethora, and fymptoms of 
inflammation, bleeding will be neceflary. ‘The body 
muft likewife be kept open by emollient clyfters, or 
cooling purgative medicines; as cream of tartar, rhubarb, 
manna, or {mall dofes of lenitive eleCctuary. 
‘When bloody urine proceeds from a diffolved ftate: 
- ofthe blood, it is commonly the fymptoms of fome ma- 
_lignant difeafe ; as the {mall-pox, a putrid fever, or the 
ike. In this cafe the patient’s life depends on the liberal 
ufe of the Peruvian bark, wine and acids, as has already 
been fhewn. ) | 
. ‘When there is reafon to fufpest an ulcer in the kid- . 
neys or bladder, the patient’s diet muft be cool, and his 
- drink of a foft, healing, balfamic quality, as decoctions 
of marfh-mallow roots with liquorice, folutions of gura- 
arabic, &c. ‘Three ounces of marfh-mallow roots, and 
 halfan ounce of liquorice, may be boiled in two Englifh. 
quarts of water to one; two ounces of gum-arabic, and 
half an ounce of purified nitre, may be diffolved in the | 
ftrained liquor, and a tea-cuptul of it taken four or fiye 
times a-day. wee Fa wy 
The early ufe of aftringents in this difeafe has often 
bad confequences. When the flux is Ropped too foon, 
the grumous blood, by being con‘ined in the veffels, may 
produce inflammations, abfcefs, and ulcers. If, however, 
the cafe be urgent, or the patient iéems to fuer from 


' the lofs of blood, gentle aftringents may be neceflary. 
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In this cafe the patient may take three or four ounces of 
lime-water, with half an ounce of the tin@ure of Peruvian 


bark, three times a-day ; or he may take an ounce or | 


two of the conferve of rofes three or four times a-day, 
drinking a tea-cupful of the tin@ure of rofes after it ; 
or if ftronger {typtics be neceflary, a dram of Armenian 
bole in a cup of whey may be taken three or four times 
a-day. . , 


OF THE DYSENTERY, OR BLOODY FLUX. 


This difeafe prevails in the fpring and autumn. It is 
mo{t common in marfhy counties, where, after hot and 
dry fummers, it is apt to become epidemic. Perfons 
are moft liable to it who are much expofed to the night. 
air, or who live in places where the air is confined and 


unwholefome, Hence it. often proves fatal in camps, 


on shipboard, in jails, hofpitals, and fuch like places. 
_ CAUSES.——The dyfentery may be occafioned by 


any thing that obftructs the perfpiration, or renders the. 


humours putrid ; as damp beds, wet clothes, unwhole- 
fome diet, bad air, &c. But it is moft frequently com- 
municated by infection. This ought to make people 
extremely cautious in going near fuch perfons as labour 


under the difeafe. Even the fmell of the patient’s ex- } 


~ crements has been known to communicate the infeétion 


~ 


- SYMPTOMS.— 
attended by violent pain of the bowels, a conftant incli- 
nation to goto ftool, and generally more or lefs blood in 
the ftools. It begins, like other fevers, with chilnefs, 
lofs of ftrength, a quick pulfe, great thirft, and an incli. 
nation to vomit. The ftools are at firft greafy and 
frothy, afterwards they are ftreaked with blood, and at 
laft have frequently the appearance of pure blood, mixed 
with fmall filaments refembling bits of kin. Worms 
are fometimes paffed both upwards and downwards 
through the whole courfe of the difeafe. When the 
patient goes to ftool, he feels a bearing down, as if the 
whole bowels were falling out, and fometimes a part of 
Hie ‘the 


It is known by a flux of the belly, 
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the inteftine is actually protruded, which proves ex- 
_ ceeding troublefome, efpecially in children. Flatulency 
is likewife a troublefome fymptom, efpecially towards 
the end of the difeafe, | ) 

This difeafe may be diftinguifhed from a diarrheea, or 
loofenefs, by theactite pain of the bowels, and the blood 
which generally appears in the ftools. It may be diftin- 
guifhed from the cholera morbus by it8 not being attended. 
with fuch violent and frequent fits of vomiting, &c. - 

When the dyfentery attacks the old, the delicate, or. 
fuch as have been wafted by the gout, the feurvy, or ~ 
other lingering difeafes, it generally proves fatal. Vo- 
miting and hiccuping are bad figns, as they fhew anin- 
flammation of the ftomach. When the ftools are green, 
black, or have an exceeding difagreeable cadaverous 
{mell, the danger is very great, as it fhews the difeafe to 
be of the putrid kind. It is an unfavourable fymptom 
when clyfters are immediately returned ; but till more 
fo when the paflage is fo obftinately fhut, that they can- 
not be injected. A feeble pulfe, coldnefs of the extre- 
mmities, with difficulty of fwallowing, and convulfions, 
_are figns of approaching death. 

| REGIMEN. Nothing is of more importance ia 
this difeafe than cleanlinefs. It contributes greatly to 
the recovery of the patient, and no lefs to the fafety of _ 
fuch as attend him. In all contagious difeafes the dan- 
ger is increafed, and the infection {pread, by the negle& 
_ of cleanlinefs ; but in no one more than in this. Every 
'. thing about the patient fhould be frequently changed. 
The excrement fhould never be fuffered to continue in 
his chamber, but removed immediately and buried 
under ground. A conffant ftream of frefh air fhould be 
admitted into the chamber; and it ought frequently to 
be fprinkled with vinegar, juice of lemon, or fome other 
ftrong acids. es “al 

The patient muft not be difcouraged, but his {pirits 
kept up in hopes of acure. Nothing tends more te. 
render any putrid difeafe mortal, than the fears and ape 
prehenfions of the fick... All difeafes of this nature have 

a tendency to fink and deprels the fpirits, and when that. 
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is increafed by fears and alarms from thofe whom the 
patient believes to be perfons of fkill, it cannot fail to 
have the worlt effect. | , ; 
A fanriel waiftcoat worn ‘next the tkin has often a. 
very good effect in the dyfentery. ‘This promotes the 
perfpiration without over-heating the body. Great. 
caution, however, is neceffary in leaving it off. I have 
often known a dyfentery. brought on by. imprudently 
throwing off a flannel wailtéoat before the feafon was 
fufficiently warm. For whatever purpofe this piece of 
drefs is worn, it fhould never be left off butin a warm 
feafon. - it be i 
In this difeafe the greateft attention muft be paid to 
the patient’s diet. V'leth, fifth, and every thing that.has 
a tendency to turn putrid or rancid on the ftomach, mutt 
be abitained from. Apples boiled in ae water-pap, 
and plain light pudding, with broth made of the gelati- 
nous parts of animals, may conftitute the principal part. - 
of the patient’s food. Gelatinous broth not only anfwers _ 
the purpofe of food, but likewife a medicine. . I have 
often known dyfenteries, which were not of a. putrid: 
nature, cured-by it, after pompous medicines had, 
proyed ineffectual*. . ; AM eae 
Another kind of food very proper in the dyfentery, 
which may be ufed by fuch as cannot take the broth > 
mentionéd above, is made by boiling ‘a few handfuls of. 


~~ 


* The*manner of making this broth is, to take a fheep’s head and. 
feet, with the fkin upon then, and to burn the wool off with a hot 
iron ; afterwards to boil them till the broth is quite a jelly. A 
little.cimnamon or mace may be added, to give the broth an agree- 
able flavour, and the patient may take a little of it warm with toafted 
bread three or four times a-day. A clyfter of it may likewife be 
given twicea-day. Such as cannot ufe broth mede in this Ways: _ 
may have the head and feet fkinned ; but we have reafon to believe. 
that this injures the medicine. It is not our bufinefs here to xeafon 
upon the nature and qualities of medicine, otherwife this might be 
fhewn to poflfefs virtues every way fuited to the cure ofa dyientery ° 
which does not proceed from @ putrid ftate ef the humours. One 
thing we know, which is preferable to all reafoning, that whole 
families have often been cured by’ it, after they had uled many other 


medicines in vain. It will, however, be proper that the patient” 


take.a vomit, and.a dofe or two of rhubarb, before he begins toufe _ 
the broth. It will likewife be necefiary to continue the ufe of it for. 
» aconfiderable time, and to make it the principal food, he 
f 
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fine flour, tied in a cloth, for fix or feven hours, till it- 
becomes as hard as ftarch. ‘T’wo or three table {poon- 
-fnls of this may be grated down, and bojled in fuch a 
quantity of new milk and water.as to be of the thicknefs. 
of pap. . This may be fweetened to the patient’s tafte, 
and taken for his otdinary food *. 


In a putrid dyfentery the patient may be allowed to eat 
freely of moft kinds of good ripe fruit; as apples, grapes, 
goofeberries, currant-berries, (caries &c. Thefe 
may either be eaten raw or boiled, with or without milk, 
as the patient ghufes. ‘The _ prejudice againit fruit in 
this difeafe is fo great, that many believe it to be the 
common caufe of dyfenteries, This, however, is an 
egregious miftake. Both reafon and experience fhew, 
that good fruit is one of the beft medicines. both for the 
prevention and cure of the dyfentery. Good fruit is in 
every refpect ‘calculated to countera& that tendency to 
putrefaction, from whence the moit dangerous kind of 
dyfentery proceeds. ‘The patient in fuch a cafe ought 
therefore to be allowed to eat as much fruit as he pleafes, 
provided it be ripe f. 


* "The learned and humane Dr. Rutherford, late profeflor of me~' 
dicine i in the univer fity of Edinburgh, ufed to mention this food in 
his public leCtures with great encomiums. He directed it to be made 
- by, tying a pound or two of the finelt flour, as tight as poffible, in 

a linen rag, afterwards to dip it frequently in water, and to dridge_., 
the outfide with flour till a cake or cruft was formed around it, 
which prevents the water from foaking intoit while beuing. It is 
_ then to be boiled till it becomes a hard dry mafs, as directed above. 

'This, when mixed with milk and water, will not only anfwer the 
purpofe of food, but may likewife be given in clyfters. . 

+ I lately ie a young man who had been feized with a dyfentery 
in North America. Many things had been tried there for his relief,- 
but to no purpofe. Atlength, tired out with difappointments from 
medicine, and reduced to {kin and Rone he came over to Britain, » 
rather with a view to die among his relations, than with any hopes 
of acure. After taking fundry medicines kere with no better fuc- 
cefs than abroad, I advited him to leave off the ufe of drugs, andta 
trutt entirely to adiet of milk and fruits, with gentle exercile. Straw- 
berries was the only fruit he could procure at that feafon. Thefe he 
ate with milk twice and fometimes thrice a-day, The confequence 
was, that 1 in a fhort time his ftools were reduced from upwards of 
twenty ina-day, to three or four, and fometimes not fo many. He 
ufed the other fruits as they came in, ard was in afew weeks fo well 
as to leave that part c of the country Ww ae ] was, with a view to retura 
to Anterica. ” 

The 
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_ The moft proper drink-in this diforder is whey. The» 


dyfentery has often been cured by the ufe of clear whey 


alone. It may be taken both for drink, and in form of: 


~clyfter. © When whey cannot be had, barley-water: 


fharpened with cream of tartar may be drank, or a de- . 
_cottion of karley and tamarinds; two ounces of the - 


former and one of the latter may be boiled in two En- 
glith quarts of water to one. Warm water, water-gruel, 
or water wherein hot iron has been frequently quenched, 
are all very proper, and may be drank in turns. Camo- 
‘mile-tea, if the ftomach will bear it, is an exceeding 
proper drink. It both ftrengthens the ftomach, and 
by its antifeptic quality tends to prevent a mortification 
of the bowels. ThE) | | 
 MEDICINE.—— At the beginning of this difeafe it 
is always neceflary to cleanfe the firft paflages. For this 
purpofe a vomit of ipecacuanha muft be given, and 
wrought off with weak camomile tea. Strong vomits 


are feldom neceflary here. “A fcruple, or at moft half a’ 


drachm, cf ipecacuanha, is generally fufficient for an 


adult, and fometimes avery few grains will fuffice. The 


day after the vomit; half a drachm, or two {cruples of rhu- 
barb, muft be taken ; or, what will anfwer the purpofe 
rather better, an ounce, or an ounce and a half, of Epfom 
faits. This dofe may be repeated every other day for 
two or three times. » Afterwards-fmall dofes of ipeca- 
‘cuanha ney be taken for fome time. Two or three 
grains of the powder may be mixed in a table-{poontul 
of the fyrup of poppies, and taken three times a-day. 
Thefe evacuations, and the regimen preferibed above, 
will often be fufficient to effe€t a cure. Should it, how- 
ever, happen otherwife, the following aftringent medi- 
¢cines may be ufed: _ ; ia aee 
. A clylter of ftarch or fat mutton broth, with thirty 
- ot forty drops of liquid faudanum in it, may be adm 
niftered twice a-day, At the fame time an ounce of 
gum-arabic, and half an ounce of gum-tragacanth, may 


be diflolved in an Englifh pint of barley water, over a 


flow fire, and a table-fpoonful of it taken every hour, 


If thefe have not the defired effe€t, the patient may — 
take, four times 2 day, about the bulk of a nutmeg - | 


’ 4 
; 

* | 
i | 


> 
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the Japonic confection, drinking after it a tea-cupful of 
the decoction of logwood *. | | 

Perfons who have been cured of this difeafe are very 

_hable to relapfe ; to prevent which, great circum{pedction 
with refpect to diet is neceflary. The patient muft ab- 
ftain from all fermented liquors, except now and thena 
elafs of good wine; but he muft drink no kind of malt 
liquor. He fhould likewife abftain from animai food, - 
as fifh and flefh, and live principally on milk and. vege- 
tables, 
- Gentle exercife and wholefome air are likewife of 
importance. ‘he patient fhould go to the country as 
foon as his ftrength will permit, and fhould take exer- 
cife daily on horfeback, or ina carriage. He may like- 
wife ufe bitters infufed in wine or brandy, and may 
drink twice a-day a gill of lime-water mixed with an 
-equal quantity of new milk. | 

When dyfenteries prevail, we would recommend a 
ftri& attention to cleanlinefs, a {pare ufe of animal food, 
and the free ufe of found ripe fruits, and other vege- 
tables. The night-air is to be carefully avoided, and 
all communication with the fick. Bad fmells are like- 
wife to be fhunned, efpecially thofe which arife from 
| putrid animal fubftances.. The neceflaries where the 
fick go are carefully to be avoided. 

When the firft fymptoms of the dyfentery appear, the 
patient ought immediatély to take a vomit, to go to bed, 
and drink plentifully of weak warm liquor, to promote 
afweat. ‘his, with a dofe or two of rhubarb at the 
_ beginning, would often carry off the difeafe. In coun- 

tries where dyfenteries prevail, we would advife fuch as 
are liable to them, to take either a vomit or a purge | 
every {pring or autumn, as a preventive. | 

There are fundry.other fluxes of the bellv, as the 
LIENTERY and CGQELIAC PASSION, which, though 
_ lefs dangerous than the dyfentery, yet merit confidera. 

tion. ‘Thefe difeafes generally proceed from a relaxed 
ftate of the ftomach and.inteftines, which is fometimes 


“* See Appendix, Decofion of Logavoad, ; f 
| 0 
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fo great, that the food paffes through them with hardly. 


; 


vany fenfible alteration; and the patient dies merely 


from the want of nourifhment. 
When the lientery or'cceliac paffion fucceed,to a dy- 


fentery, the cafe is bad. They are always dangerous 


in old age, efpecially when the conftitution has been 
broken by excefs or acute difeafes. If the ftools be very 
frequent and ‘quite crude, the thirft great, with little 
urine, the mouth ulcerated, and the face marked with 
{pots of different colours, the danger is very great. 
_ The treatment of the patient is in general the fame 
as in the dyfentery. Inall obftinate fluxes of the belly, 
the cure mult be attempted, by firft-cleanfing the {to- 


-mach and bowels with gentle vomits and purges; after- _ 


_ wards fuch a diet as has a tendency to heal and ftrengthen 
the bowels, with opiates and awe ne medicines, will 
generally complete the cure. 


The fame obfervation holds with refped to a TE- 
NESMUS, or frequent defire of going to {too}. This . 
difeafe rilenibles the dyfentery fo much,..both 1 mits: 


fymptoms and method of cure, that we acene it needlels _ : 


to infift upon it. 


Ww, 


CHAP. AXXIV. 
OF THE HEAD-ACH. 


CHES and.pains proceed from very different caufes, 

and may affe€l any part of the body ; but we fhall 
point out thofe only which occur moft frequently, and 
are attended with the greateft danger. 


When the head-ach is flight, and affects a particular. 3 | 
part of the head only, it 1s called cephalalgia ; when the. 


whole head is affected, ce sphalaa ; and when one fide 


only, bemicrania. A Fad pain in the forehead, which «— 
may be covered with the end of the thumb, is called the | 


clavis byftericus. 

‘There are alfo other diftin@tions. Sometimes the pain 
is internal, fometimes external ; fometimes it is an origi- 
: | : nal 
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nal difeafe, and at other times only fymptomatic. When 
the head-ach proceeds from a hot bilious habit, the pain 


‘is very acute and throbbing, with a confiderable heat of 
the part affeted. Wher froma cold phlegmatic habit, 
the patient complaints of a dull heavy pain, and has a 


fenfe of coldnefs in the part. This kind of head-ach 1s | 

fometimes attended with a degree of ftupidity or folly. _ 
Whatever obftructs the free circulation of the blood 

through the veflels of the head, may occafion a head- 


“ach, Inperfons ofa full habit, who abound with:blood, 


the head-ach often proceeds from the fuppreflion of cuf- 
tomary evacuations; as bleeding at the nofe, {weating 


of the feet, &c. It may likewife proceed from any 


caufe that determines a great flux of blood towards the 
héad ; as coldnefs of the extremities, or hanging down 
the -head for a long time. Whatever prevents the re- 
turn of the blood from the head, will likewile occafion 


- ahead-ach ; as looking long obliquely. at any object, 


wearing any 6 
‘the like. | | 
' ‘When a head-ach proceeds from the f{toppage of a 
running. at the nofe, there is a heavy, obtule, prefling 
pain in the fore-part of the head, in which there feems 


ing tight about the neck, a new hat, or 


to be fuch a weight, that the patient can fcarcely hold 


it up. When it is occafioned by. the cauftic matter of. 
the venereal difeafe, it generally affects the fkull, and 
often produces a.caries of the bones. Ry 
Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the re- 
pulfion or retroceflion of the-gout, the eryfipelas, the 
{mall-pox, meafles, itch, or ether eruptive drfeafes. 
What 6 called a bemicrania generally procte/s from 
crudities or indiceftion. Inanition, or emptinefs, will 
alfo occafion head-achs. I have often feen inftances _ 
of this in nurfes who- gave fuck too long, or who did 


not take a fufficient quantity of felid food. 


There is likewife a moft violent, fixed, conftant, and — 


-almoft intolerable head-ach, which occafions great debi- 


lity both of body and mind, prevents fleep, deltroys the 
appetite, caufes a vertigo, dimnefs of fight, a noife in 
, | ig : ine 


i intermitiing fevers, efpecially quartans. 
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the cars, convulfions,* epileptic fits, and sribtiilied VO- 


miting, coftivenefs, coldnefs of the extremities, &c. 
The head-ach is often fymptomatic in continual and 


‘a very common PA tate in hyfteric and hypochondriac | 
‘complaints. 

When a head-ach attends an acute fever, with pale 
urine, it is an unfavourable fymptom. In excellive 
‘head-sehs, coldneis of the extremities is a bad fign. 

When the difeafe continues long, and is very violent, 
_ ‘it often terminates in blindnefs, an apoplexy, cea) 
| a vertigo, the pally, or the epileply. 

In this difeafe the cool regimen in general is to be 
obferved. The diet ought to confift of fuch emollient 
fubftances as will correct the acrimony of the humours, 
and keep the body open; as apples boiled in milk, ~ 
fpinnage, turnips, and fuch like. The drink ought to be 
diluting; as barley-water, infufions of mild mucilaginous 
vegetables, decoctions ef the fudorific woods, &c. 
The feet and legs ought to be kept warm, and fre- 
quently bathed in lukewarm water; the head fhould 
be fhaved, and bathed with water and vinegar. The - 
‘patient ought, as much as poffible, to keep in an erect 
pofture, and not to lie with his head too low. 

When the head-ach is owing to excefs of blood, or 
- an hot bilious conftitution, bleeding is neceflary. The 
patient may be bled in the jugular vein, and the opera- 
tion repeated if there be occafion. Cupping alfo, or 
the application of leeches to the temples, and behind 
the ears, will be of fervice; afterwards a bhiftering 
_ plafter may be applied-to the neck, behind the ears, 

or to any part of the head that is moft affected. In 
fome cafes it will be proper to blifter the whole head. 
In perfons of a grofs habit, iffues, or perpetual blifters, 
will be of fervice. ‘The body ought likewife to be oe 
open by gentle laxatives. 

But when the head-ach proceeds from a copious viti- 
ated /erum, tenes in the membranes, either within 


- er without thefkull with a dull, heavy, éoniniwal pain, 


It is ikewife — 


, 
‘ ary 6x 
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‘which will neither yield to bleeding nor gentle laxatives, 


then more powerful purgatives are neceflary, as pills; 
made of aloes, refin of jalap, or the like. It will alfo 
be neceflary in this cafe to blifter the whole head, and 
to keep the back-part of the neck open for a confider- 
able time by a perpetual blifter, 
Whien the head-ach is occafioned by the ftoppage of 
a running at the nole, the patient fhould frequently 
fincli to a Bottle ef volatile falts; he may likewife take 


fnuff, or amy thing that will irritate the nofe, fo as to 
) _ LHS 9 


promote a difchargé from it; as the herb miaftich, 
ground ivy, &c. if : | sant 
_ A hemicrania, efpecially a periodical one, is generally 
owing to.a foulne’s of the ftomach, for which gentle 
vomits mult be adminiftered, as alfo purges of rhubarb. 
After the bowels have been fufficiently cleared, chaly- 
beate waters, and fuch bitters as ftrengthen the fomach, 
will be neceffary.. A periodical head-ach has been 
cured by wearing a piécé of flannel over thé forehead. 
during the night. : : a. 
When the head-ach arifes from a vitiated ftate of the 

Humours, as in the {curvy and venereal difeafe,. the. 
patient, after proper evacuations, mutt drink frevly of 


the decoGtion ef woods, or the decoction of farfaparilla, 


with taifiris and liquorice*. ‘Fhefe, if duly perfifted 


an, will. produce very happy effects: When-a col- 


lection of matter is felt under the fkin, it, muit be dif 
charged by an incifion; otherwife it will render the 
bone carious: etd } st Mien 

. When the head-ach is fo intolerable as to endanger 


‘the patient’s life, or is attended with continual watching 


and delirium, recourfe muft be had to opiates. Thefe, 
after proper evacuations.by clyfters, or. mild purgatives, 
thay be applied both externally. and internally. Fhe 
diected part may be rubbed with Bate’s anodyne bal- 
fam, or a cloth dipped in it may be applied to the part. 
The patient may, at the fame time, take twenty drops 


- of laudanum, ‘in a cup of valeriam or penny-royal tea, 


* Sce Appendix, Devollion of Satfaparilla. 
Aa twice 


/ \ ‘ : r 
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twice ot thrice a-day. This is only to be done in cafe 
of extreme pain. Proper evacuations ought always to 
accompany and follow the ufe of opiates *. 

When the patient cannot bear the lofs of blood, his 
feet ought frequently to be bathed im lukewarm water, 
and well rubbed with a coarfe cloth. Cataplafms with 
muiftard or horfe-radifh ought likewife to be applied to _ 
them. This courfe is peculiarly neceflary when the pain 
proceeds from a gouty humour aifeCting the head. 

_ When the head-ach is occafioned by great heat, hard 
labour, or violent exercife of any kind, it may be al- 
layed by cooling medicines; as the faline draughts with 
nitre, and the like. 

A little zther, dropt into the palm of the hand, and 
applied to the forehead, wall fometimes remove a vio- 
lent head-ach. 3 


OF THE TOOTH-ACH. 


‘This difeafe is fo well known, that it needs no de- 
feription. It has great affinity with the rheumatifm, . 
- and often fucceeds pains of the fhoulders and other ~ 
parts of the body. | 

It may proceed from obftructed perfpiration, or any 
of the other caufes of inflammation. I have often 
known the tooth-ach occafioned by neglecting fome 
part of the ufual coverings of the head, by fitting with 
the head bare near an open ‘window, or expofing it toa 
draught of cold air. Food or drink taken either too 
hot. or too cold, 1s very hurtful to the teeth. Great, 
quantities of fugar, or other fweet-meats, are likewife — 
hurtful. Nothing is more deftrudtive to the teeth than 
cracking nuts, or chewing any kind of hard fubftances. 
Picking the teeth with pins, needles, or any thing that 
may hurt the enamel with which they are covered, 


* When the pain is very violent, and does not yield to fmall 
_ defes of laudanum, the quantity may be increafed. TI have known 
a patient in extreme pain take three hundred drops in twenty-four 


hours; but fuch dofes ought only to be adminiftered by a perfon 
of fkill, 


does 


we 7 
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“does great mifchief, as the tooth is fure to be {poiled 


whenever the air gets into it. Breeding women are 


very fubject to the tooth-ach, efpecially during the firft 


three or four months of pregnancy. The tooth ach 
often proceeds from {corbutic humours affecting the 
gums. In this cafe the teeth are fometimes wafted, and 
fall out without any confiderable degree of pain. The 
more immediate caufe of the iiesiocayt Ve is a rotten or 


- carious tooth. 


In order to relieve the tooth- ach, we mutt firft endea« 
vour to leffen the flux. of humours to the part affected. 
This may be done by mild purgatives, fearifying the 
gums, or applying leeches to them, and bathing the 
feet frequently with warm water. The perfpiration 


ought likewife to be promoted, by drinking freely of 
weak wine-whey, or other diluting liquors, with {mall 


dofes of nitre. Vomits too have often an’ exceeding 
good effect in the tooth-ach. It 1s feldom fafe to ad. 
minifter opiates, or any kind of heating medicines, or 
even to draw a tooth, till proper evacuations have been 
premifed ; and thefe alone will often effect the cure, 
If this fail, and the pain and inflammation fiill in- 
creafe, a fuppuration may be expected, to promote 


which a toafted fig fhould be held between the gum 
-and the cheek; bags filled with boiled’ camomile- 


flowers, flowers of elder, or the like, may be applied 


‘near the part affected, with as great a degree of warmth 
as the patient can bear, and renewed as they grow 


cool: the patient may likewife receive the fteams of 


Warm water into his mouth, through an inverted fu. . 


nel, or by holding his head over the mouth of a por- 
ringer filled with warm water. Gargles are likewife of 
ufe to promote a difcharge. Rob of elder diflolved in 
fmall beer makes a very proper gargle, or an infufion 
of fage or mulberry leaves. 

Such things as promote the difcharge of faliva, of 
caufe the patient to fpit, are generally of fervice. For 
this purpofe, bitter, hot, or pungent vegetables may be 
chewed ; as gentian, calamus aromaticus, of pellitory 
of Spain. — recommends. the root of yellow water 

Aaz — Hower= 
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jflower-de-luce in this cafz, This root may either, be 
rubbed upon the tooth, ora little of it chewed. Brookes 
fays, he hardly ever knew it fail to cure the tooth-ach, 
Tt ought, however, to be ufed with caution. 
_, Many other herbs, roots, and feeds, are recommended 
for curing the tooth-ach; as the leaves or roots of 
millefoil or yarrow chewed, tobacco fmoked or chewed, 
{taves-acre, or the feeds of muftard chewed, &c. ‘hele 
‘bitter, hot, and pungent things, by occafioning , a 
greater flow of faliva, frequently give eafe in the 
_ tooth-ach. } 7 
_ Opiates often relieve the tooth-ach.. For this purpofe, 
x little cotton wet with laudanum may be held between 
the teeth ; or a piece of fticking-plafter, about. the big- 
nefs ofa fhilling, with a bit of opium in the middle of 
it, of :a fize not to prevent the {ticking of the other, 
may be Jaid on.the temporal artery, where the pulfation 
is moft fenfible. De Ja Morte aflirms, that there are 
few cafes wherein this will not give relief. If there be 
a hollow tooth, a {mall pill, made of equal parts of 
camphire and opium, or a {mall piece of afatectida, put _ 
‘into the hollow, is often beneficial. “When this can- 
not be had, the hollow tooth may be filled with gum 
mattich, wax, lead, cork, or any fubftance that will 
{tick in it, and keep out the external air. _ ; 

Wew applications give more relief in. the tooth-ach 
than bliftering-plafters. ‘Thefe may be applied between 
the fhoulders; but they have the belt. effect when put 
behind the ears, and made fo large as to cover a great 
part of the lower jaw. Burning the nerve within the 

—afeéted tooth: with a het iron, has frequently given 
eafe; but this operation ought to be performed with 
care. “1 aia hoi 
After all, when a tooth is carious, it is often impofli-. 
ble to remove the pain without extreing it; and as a 
_{poiled-tooth never becomes found again, it is prudent 
to draw it foon, left it fhould affeGt the reft~ ‘Vooth- 
drawing, like bleeding, is very much praCtifed by me- 
chanics, as well as perfons of the medical profeflion, 
. Lhe operation, however, is nt without danger, and 
| | sa < oughe 
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ought always-to be performed with care. “A perfon 
unacquainted with the ftruéture of the parts, will be 
in danger of hi sting the: j javebone;. or of drawing a 
~ found tooth inftead of a rotten one *. When a found 
toot has been drawn, fat ube replaced immediately, 
at will grow in again; and it is now a practice to draw 
“a rotten tooth and put a found one. from another perfon 
‘In its room +. 

When the teoth- ik returns periodically and the 
‘pain chiefly affects the gums, it may be cured by the 
-bDark, 

Some pretend. to have found great benefit in the 
tooth-ach, from the application of an artificial magnet 
to the affected tooth. We fhall not attempt to account 
for its mode of operation; but, if it be found to 
anfwer, though only in particular AS ei it certainly 
deferves a trial, as it is attended with no expence, and 
cannot do any harm. Fle“tricity has likewife been 
recommended, and particular mfiruments have: been 
invented for fending a thock through the .aitected 
tooth. 

Perfons who have returns of the tooth-ach at ce ertatih 


- feafons, as fpring and autumn, might oiten prevent it 


by taking a purge at thefe times. 4 

Keeping the teeth clean has no dower a tendency to 
prevent the tooth-ach. The beft method of doing this 
is to wafh them da‘ly with falt and water, a decoction 
of the bark, or with cold water alone. All brufhing 
and feraping of the teeth is dangerous, and, unlefs it be | 
performed with great care, does milchief. 

Of all the aches and pains incident to the human 
body, I do not know of one more diftrefiing than the 
Sagi bTpcisener, indeed, dapgarone y >. but it fo” 


* This may sie be fepemane by. the operator ftrikiug upon 
the teeth with any piece of metal, as this never fails to excite the 
ia in the carious tooth. 

"This practice has for years been totally anna fh; ed, j in conte 
"quence of the dangerous difeafes that were found to refelt from 
bringing the lwing parts.of two different animal bodies into intimate 
union with each other. A. P.B: 
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much difturbs and deranges every function, as to render 
the greateft man incapable of thinking or acting with 
propriety. I know of many things that will eafe the 
- raging pain for the moment, but none that will cure 
it, where the tooth is carious. In this cafe, I would 
always recommend the extraction of the unfound ~ 
tooth, rather than to endure the pain for years, and be 
obliged to fubmit to the operation at laft. It is to be 
remembered that a decayed tooth can never get better, or 
become founds; and that, by being left in, it only tends ~ 
to vitiate the reft, and to do mifchief. Great care and 
_ expertnels, however, are neceflary in extracting it. 


OF THE EAR-ACH. 


‘This diforder chiefly affe&s the membrane which 
lines the inner cavity of the ear called the meatus audi- 
torius. It is often fo violent as to occafion great reft- - 
leffnefs, anxiety, and even delirium. Sometimes ept- 
leptic fits, and other convulfive diforders, have been 
brought on by extreme pain in the ear. 

The ear-ach may proceed from any of the caufes 
which produce inflammation. It often proceeds from 
a fudden fuppreffion of perfpiration, or from the head 
being expofed to cold when covered with fweat. It 
may alfo be occafioned by worms, or other. infects — 
getting into the ear, or being bred there ; or from any 
hard body fticking in the ear, Sometimes it proceeds 
from the tranflation of morbific matter to the ear. This 
often happéns in the decline of malignant fevers, and 
occafions deafnefs, which is generally reckoned a fa- 
vourable fymptom. Ty 

When the ear-ach proceeds from infects, or any 
hard body fticking in the ear, every method muft be 
taken. to remove them as foon as poflible. The mem- 
branes may be relaxed by dropping into the ear oil of 
{weet almonds, or olive oil. Afterwards the patient 
fhould be made to fneeze, by taking {nuff, or fome 
{trong fternutatory. Jf this fhould not force out the 

| body, 
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body, it muft be extracted by art. I have feen infects, 
_ which had got into the ear, ccme out of their own ac- 
cerd upon pouring in oil. | 

- When the pain of the ear proceeds from inflam- 
mation, it muft be treated like other topical inflam- 
mations, by a cooling regimen, and opening medicines. 
Bleeding at the beginning, either in the arm or jugular 
vein, or cupping in the neck, will be proper. The 
ear may likewife be fomented with fteams of warm 
‘water; or flannel bags filled with boiled mallows and 
camomile-flowers may be applied to it warm; or 
bladders filled with warm milk and water. An ex- 
eeeding good method of fomenting the ear is to apply 
it clofe to the mouth of a jug filled with warm water, 
ora {trong decoftion of camomile-fowers. | 

The patient’s feet fhould be frequently bathed in 
lukewarm water, and he ought to take {mall dofes of 
nitre and rhubarb, viz. a feruple of the former, and 
ten grains of the latter, three times a-day. His drink 
may be whey, or decoction of barley and liquorice, 
with figs or raifins. The parts behind the ear ought 
frequently to be rubbed with camphorated oil, or a 
little of ‘the volatile liniment, and a few drops of the 
'camphorated fpirit of wine may be put into the ear 
‘with wool or cotton. A blifter behind the ear, if ap- 
plied early, will fometimes remove this complaint. 

When the inflammation cannot be difcuffed, a poul- 
tice of bread and milk, or roafted onions, may be ap- 
plied to the ear, and frequently renewed, till the abfcefs 
breaks, or can be opened. Afterwards the humours 
may be diverted from the part by gentle laxatives, 
blifters, or iffues; but the difcharge mutt not be fud- 
denly dried up by any external application. 


PAIN OF THE STOMACH, &c. 


This may proceed from various caufes, as indigeftion; 
wind ; the acrimony of the bile; fharp, acrid, or poi- 
fonous fubftances taken into the ftomach, &c. It may 
likewife be occafioned by worms; the ftoppage of © 
Aa4 cuftomary 
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cuftomary evacuations; or from a tra shearer of gouty 
~. matter to the ftomach, ais bowels, &c. 

~ Women in the devin of life are very liable to pains 
ofthe fLomach and bowels » efpecially fuch as are afflicted 


with hyfteric complaints. “It is likewife ver y common . 


to hypochondriac men of a fedentary and luxurious 
life.” In fuch perfons if often proves fo extremely ob- 
itinate as to baffle all the powers of medicine. , 
When the pain of the ftomach is mof violent after 
eating, there is reafon to fi infpect. that it by 3 from 
fome fault either in the diccftion or the food. In this 
cafe, the patient ought to change his diet, till he finds 
what kind of food agrees Belt: with his {tomach, an¢ 
fhould continue chie fly toufeit. Ifa change of diet 
does not remove the Compe) the patienc niay take 
a gentle vomit, and afterwards a dofé or two of rhu, 
barb.’ Fle ought likewife to take an infufion of camo- 
mile-flowers, or fome cther ftomachic bi tter, either 
wine or water?” I have often known exebcite ene 
this complaint, efpecially failing, or a long j jours ney On 
horfeback, or m a*carriage. 
“When ‘a pain. of the ftomath proceeds from flatu- 
lency, the paticnt is conf{tantly belching owe wind, and. 
feels an uneafy diflention of the ftomach after meals, 
This is a moft deplorable difeafe, and is feldom tho- 
roughly cured. In general, the patient ought to avoid 
all windy diet, and ‘every thing that fours on the fto- 
mach, as greens, roots, Bc, This rule, howe gy adn 
mits of fome exceptions. ‘There are many inftances of. 
perions very much troubled with wind, who have re- 
ceived great benefit from eating parched peafe, though 
that grain is gene tally fuppoled to be of a windy ii 
nature ’ aa , 
“This couple aint may likewife be greatly relieved by 
labour, efp: cially digging, teaping, mowing | or any 
ind of active employment by which the bowels are 


* Thefe are pr epared by fleeping or foak king peafe in water, and 
afterwards drying them in a pot or kiln till ig burft. eaey ma 
he uled ‘at pleafpie, Mh cerns fae 


alternately 


\ 
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alternately com preffed and dilated. The moft obftinate 
cafe of this kind I ever met with was in a perfon of a 
{edentary occupation, whom I advifed, after he had 
tried every kind of medicine in vain, to turn gardener 5 
which he did, and has ever fince enjoyed good health. 

Wien a pain of the ftomach is oceationed by the 
{wallowing of acrid or poifonous fubftances, they muft 
be difcharged by vomit: this may be excited by butter, 
oils, or other foft things, which theath and defend the | 
ftomach from the ac crimony of its contents. parent 

When a pain of the flomach pi roceeds. from a. 
| tranflati on of ; gouty matter warm cord! tals are ne- 
ceflary, a* generous wines, French brandy, &c. Some _ 
have aiaitk a whole tietile of brandy or rum in this 
cafe ina few hours, without being in the leaft intoxt- 
cated, or even feeling the ftomach warmed by,it. It 
ts impoflible to afcertain the quantity neceflary upon 
thefe occafions. “his muf be ieft to the feelings and 
difcretion of the patient. The fafer way howeven'3 ey 
Mot to go too. far. When there is an inclination to . 
vomit, it may be :@ promoted by drinking an infufion of 
fan i vile AG: vers, or carduus series 
~ Vfa pain of the ftomach pr ceed from the ftoppage of 
cullomary evacuations, pleeitity will be neceflary, 

efp pecially in fanguine and very, full habits. It will 
likewife be of ufe “to kee "p the body gently open by mild 
purgatives; as rhubarb or fenra. W hen: this difeafe 
affceis wom-n in the decline of life, after the ftoppage 
of the menfes, making gu ile in the leg or arm will be 
of peculiar fervice. : 

When the difeafe is occafioned by worms, Bey mutt 
be deftroyed, or expelled by fuch means as are recom- 
mended in the following fection. 

Whea the ftomach is greatly relaxed, and, the di- 
geltion bad, which often occafion faxdalininion the elixir 
of nation wili be of fingular { ervice. Fifteen or twenty 
drops of it may be taxen in a gials: of wine or water 
tw ce oF thrice a-day. 

Perfons affli@ted with flatulency are generally diy 
uniels they be taking fome purg putive medi cines ; “thefe, 
} though 
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though they may give immediate eafe, tend to weaken 
and relax the ftomach and bowels, and confequently 
increafe the diforder. Their beft method is to mix 
- purgatives and {tomachics together. Equal parts of 
Peruvian bark and rhubarb may be infufed. in brandy 
or wine, and taken in fuch quantity as to keep the 
body gently open. pagig | 

Pain of the ftomach proceeds from fuch-a variety of 
cauics, that it is difficult to prefcribe a medicine for it. 
‘The treatment muit of courle be fuited to the nature 
“of the complaint. But I have for fome years very ge- 
nérally recommended a plafter, which feldom fails to 
give relief. Its bafis may be any kind of adhefive 


plafter fpread upon leather, to which, while warm, a 


drachm and a aif, or two drachms, of powdered 
opium may be added. It fhould be large enough. to 
‘cover nearly .the whole region of the ftomach, and 
Should be fuffered to remain on as long as it will 
sick, | 


' | CHAP. XXXV. 
OF WORMS. | 


rTHESE are chiefly of three kinds, wiz. the tenia, or 

“  tape-worm; the zeres, or round and long worm ; 
‘and the afcarides, or round and fhort worm. There 
‘are many other kinds of worms found in the human 


body; but as they proceed, ina great meafure, from | 


- fimilar caufes, have nearly the fame fymptoms, and re- 
quire almoft the fame method of treatment as thefe 
already mentioned, we fhall not fpend time in enume- 
‘rating them. ) | 

The tape worm is white, very long, and full of joints. 
Jt is generally bred either in the ftomach or finall intef- 


* Pain of the ftomach is frequently relieved by drinking a cup or 
two.of water as hot as it can be fwallowed. This remedy is always 


fafe, and will frequently be found effectual. th idee Pe dhe 
: é tines. 


- 
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eg 


tines. ‘The round and long worm is likewife bred in 
the {mali guts, and fomietimes in the ftemach. © ‘The 


youndand fhort worms commonly lodge in the reum, 


or what is called the end gut, and occafion a difagree- 


able itching about the feat. 


The long round worms occafion fqueamifhnefs, vo- 
miting, adifagreeable breath, gripes, loofenefs, fwelling 
of the belly, {woonings, loathing of food, and at other 
times a voracious appetite, a dry cough, convulfions 


gina) 


epileptic fits, and fometimes a privation of {peech. 


Thefe worms have been known to. perforate the intef- 
tines, and get into the cavity of the belly.. ‘The effects. 
of the tape-worm are nearly the fame with thofe of the | 
long and round, but rather more violent. — 

Andry fays, the following ty wer tite particularly at- 
tend the folium, which isa {pecies of the tape-worm, viz. 
fwoonings, privation of {peech, and a voracious app tite. 
The round worms called a/carides, belides an itchine of 
the anus, caufe fwoonings, and tenefmus, or an inclina- 
tion to go’ to ftool. 

CAUSES.——Worms may proceed for various 
caufes ; but they are feldom found except in weak and 
relaxed ftomachs, where the digeftion is bad. Seden- 
tary perfons are more liable to them than the a@tive and 
laborious. ‘Thofe who eat great quantities of unripe 
fruit, or who live much on raw herbs and roots, are ge- 
nerally fubject to worms. ‘There feems to be an here- 
ditary difpofition in fome perfons to this difeafe. I have 
often feen all the children of a family fubject to worms 


ofa particular kind. They feem likewife frequently to 


be owing to the nurfe. Children of the fame family 


_ nurfed by one woman have often worms, when thofe 


nurfed by another have none. 
SYMPTOMS.——Thecommon fymptoms of worms 
are, palenefs of the countenance, and, at other times, 


an univerfal fluthing of the. face ; itching of the nofe; 
(this, however, is doubtful, as children pick their nofes 


in all difeafes ;) ftarting, and grinding of the teeth in 
fleep ; {welling of the upper lip ; the appetite fometimes 
bad, at other times quite voracious ; loofenefs 5 a four 
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or ftinking breath ; a hard fwelled belly; great thirft 5 
the urine frothy, and fometimes of aswhitith colour ; 
gtiping, or ‘colic pains ; an involuntary difcharge of 
_jaliva, efpecially when aileep ; frequent pains of the 
fide, with a dry cough, and unequal pulfe; palpitations 
of the heart; fwoonings;. drowfinels; cold fweats ; 
palfy ; epileptic fits, with many other unaccountable 
nervous [ymptoms, which were formerly attributed to 
witchcraft, or the influence of evil {pirits. Small bodies 
in the excrements refembling melon or cucumber feeds 
are fymptoms of the tape-worm. ‘There is no certain 
dymptom of worms but pafling them. Peels 
I lately faw fome very furprifing effects of worms ina 
girk about five years of age, who ufed to lie for whole 
hours as if dead. Sheat laft expired, and, upon open- 
mg her body, a number of the teres, or long round 
worms, were found in her inteftines, which were con- 
fiderably inflamed ; and what anatomifts call an intus 
fifceptio, or invelving of one part of the gut within an- 
other, had taken place in no lefs than four different 
parts of the inteftinal canal *. 7 
MEDICINE. Though numberlefs medicines are 
extolled for expelling and killing worms, yet no difeafe 
more frequently baffles the phytician’s {kill. In general, 
the moft proper medicines for their expulfion are {trong 
purgatives; and to prevent their breedmg, ftomachic 
bitters, with now and then a glafs of good wire. 
‘The beft purge for an adult, is jalap and calomel. 
Five-and-twenty or thirty. grains of the former, with fix 
or feven of the latter, mixed in fyrup, may be taken 


4 


* That worms exiit inthe human body there can be ne doubt, and 
that they mult fometimes be confidered as a difeafe, is equally cer- 
tain; but this is act the cafe fo often as people imagine. . The idea 
that wo'rms occafion many difeafes, gives an opportunity to the pro- 
fefled worm doGors of impofing on: the credulity of mankind, and 
doing much mifchief. ‘hey fiad worms in every cafe, and liberally 
thraw in their antidotes, which generally confift of {trong draftic 
purges. [have known thefe given in delicate conilitutions to the 
deitruétion of the patient, where there was not the leaft fymptom 
af worms. 8) . fis og ee 

+ A medical writer of the prefent age has enumerated. upwards of . 
G{ty Britith plants, all celebrated for killtog and expelling worms” 

é : | early 


f 
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early in the morning for a dofe. It will be proper that 


the, patient keep the houfe all day,.and drink nothing 
cold. The dofe may be repeated once or twice a week, 
for a fortnight or three weeks. On the intermediate 
days the patient, may take a drachm of the filings. of tin, 
twice or thrice a-day, mixed with fyrup, honey, or 
treacle. 

~ Thole who do not chufe to take calomel, may make 
ufe of the bitter purgatives ; as aloes, pres picra, tines 


ture of fenna and rhubarb, &c. 


_ Oily medicines are fomatimes found beneficial for ex- 
pelling worms. An ounce of falad oil and a table-fpoon-- 
ful of common falt may be taken in a glafs of red port 


- wine thrice a-day, or oftener if the fit will bear it. 


But the more common form of ufing oil is in clyfters. 
Oily clyfters, fweetened with fugar or honey, are very 


- efficacious in bringing away the fhort round worms called 
3 afcarides, and likewile the eres. 


The Harrowgate water is an excellent medicine for 
expelling worms, efpecially the a/carides. As this water 
1s Impregnated with fulphur, we may hence infer, that 
julphur alone muft be a good medicine in this cafe, 
which is found to bea faét. Many practitioners give flour 
of fulphur in very large dofes, and with great fucceis. It 
fhould be made intoan electuary with honey or treacle, 


and taken in fuch quantity as to purge the-patient. - 


Where Harrowgate water cannot. be obtained, fea- 
water may be ufed, whichis far from being a contemp- 
tible medicine in ie cafe. If fea-water cannot be had, 
pomanan falt diflolved in water may be drank. Ihave 
often feen this ufed by country nurfes with very good 
effect. Some flour of fulphur. may be taken ov ernie 


- and the falt-water in the morning. 


Bot worms, though expelled, will foon breed again, 
if the ftomach remain weak and relaxed; to prevent 
which, we would recommend the Peruvian bark. Half 
a drachm of bark in powder may be taken in a glafs of 
red port wine three or four times a-day after the above 
medicines have been ufed. Lime-water is likewife good 


wine 
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wine taken twice or thrice a-day. Infufions er decoc* 
tions of bi'ter herbs may likewife be drank ; as the in- | 
fufion of tanfy, water trefoil, camomile-flowers, tops of | 
mwormwood, the lefler centaury, &c. : ‘ 

The above directions are intended for adults; but for. 
children the medicines muft be more agreeable, and. in 
{maller dofes. For a child of four or five years old, fix 
grains of rhubarb, five of jalap, and two of calomel, 
may be mixed ina {poonful of fyrup or honey, and 
given in the morning. The child fhould keep the houfé 
ailday, and take nothing cold. This dofe may be re- 
peated twice a-week for three or four weeks. On the in- 
termediate days, the child may take a feruple of powder- 
ed tm, and ten grains of eethiops mineral, in a fpoonful 
of treacle, twice a-day. This dofe muft be increafed 
or diminifhed according to the age of the patient. 

Biffet fays, the great baftard black hellebore, or bear’s 
foot, 1s a moft powerful vermifuge for the long round 
worms. He orders the decotion of about a drachm of 
the green leaves, or about fifteen grains of the dried 
ieaves in powder, fora dofe toa child between four and 
ieven yeatsof age. ‘This dofe is to be repeated two or 
‘bree times. He adds, that the green leaves made into. 
a fyrup with coarfe fugar, is almoft the only medicine 
he has ufed for round worms for three years paft. Be- 
~ fore prefling out the juice, he moiftens the bruifed leaves 
with vinegar, which corrects the medicine. The dofe 
isa tea-ipoonful at bed-time, and one or two next 
morning. 

I have frequently known thofe big bellies, which in 
children are commonly reckoned a fign of worms, quite 
removed by giving them white foap in their pottage, or 
other food. ‘Tanfy, garlic, and rue, are all good againft 
worms, and may be ufed various ways. We might here 
mention many other plants, both for external and inter- 
nal ufe, as the cabbage bark, &c. but think the filings 
of tin with ethiops mineral, and the purges of rhubarb 
and calomel, are more to be depended on., rhe 

Bail’s purging vermifuge powder is a very powerful 
medicine. It is made of equal parts of rhubarb, feam= 
mony, 


s 
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mony, and calomel, with as much double-refined fugar 
as is equal to the weight of all the other ingredients. 
‘Thefe muit be well mixed together, and reduced to a 
fine powder. ‘The dofe for a child is from ten grains 
to twenty, once or twice a-week. An aduit may take 
a drachm for a dofe *. \ 

Parents. who would preferve their children from 
worms, ought to allow them plenty of exercife in the 


open air; to take care that their food be wholefome and 
fufficiently folid ; and, as tar as poffible, to prevent their 
eating raw herbs, roots, or green trafhy fruits, It will 
not be amifs to allow a child who is fubject to worms, 
a glafs of red wine after meals ; as every thing that 
braces and ftrengthens the flomach, is good both for. 


preventing and expelling thefe vermin +. ° 
| 5 i 


oOo 
In order to prevent any miftake of what I have here 


‘faid in favour of folid food, it may be proper to obferve, 


that I.only made ule of that word in oppofition to _/lops 
of every kind; not to advile parents to cram their chil- 

dren with meat, two or three times a-day. This fhould - 
only be allowed at. dinner and in moderate . quantities, 
or it would create, inftead of preventing worms ; for 


there is no fubftance in nature, which generates fo many 


worms, as the flefh of animals when in a ftate of putre- 
faction. _ Meat, therefore, at the principal meal, fhould 
be always accompanied with plenty of good bread, and 
young, tender, and well-boiled vegetables, efpecially in 
the fpring, when thefe are poured forth from the bofom 
ofthe earth in fuch profufion. They promote the end in 


* A powder for the tape-worm refembling this, was long kept a 
fecret on the Continent ; it was lately purchafed by the French King, 
and will be found under the article Powder, in the Appendix. 

4+: We think it neceflary here to warn people of their danger whe 
buy cakes, powders, and other worm medicines, at random from 
quacks, and give them to their children without proper care. ‘The 
principal ingredients in moft of thefe medicines 1s mercury, which 
is never to be trifled with. I lately faw a fhocking inftance of the 
danger of this condu@. A girl who had taken adofe of worm- 
powder, bought of a travelling quack, went out, and perhaps was 


- fo imprudent as to drink cold water during its operation: fhe -im- 


mediately fwelled, and died on the following day, with all the 
fymptoms of having been poifoned. 


views 
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view, by keeping the body moderately open, without 
_ the aid of artificial phyfic. The ripe fruits of aujumn 
produce the fame effe&t ; and, from their cooling, anti-. 
putreicent qualities, are as wholefome as the unripe are 
pernicious. _ | : + 
I alfo very earneitly conjure parents not ‘o take the 
alarm at every imaginary fymptom of worms, and di- 
reCtly run for drugs to the quack, or apothecary. They 
fhould firft try the good effects of proper diet and regi- 
micn, and never have recourfe to medicines till after 
unequivocal proofs of the nature of the complaint. The 
danger of advertifed noftrums is fufficiently pointed out 
and exemplified in the preceding note. ae 


CHAP: XXIXVE 


OF THE JAUNDICE. 


HIS difeafe is firft obfervable in the white of the 
eye, which appears yellow. Atterwards the whole 
{kin puts on a yellow appearance. The urine too is of a 
faffron hue, and dyes a white cloth, if put into it, of the 
‘fame colour. There is likewile a fpecies of this difeafe 
called the Black Jaundice. | 
CAUSES. The immediate cauft of the jaundice 
is an ob{truction cf ihe bile. ‘The remote or occafional © 
caules are, the bites of poifonous animals, as the viper, 
mad dog, &c. the bilious or hyfteric colic; violent paf- _ 
fions, as grief, anger, &c. Strong purges or vomits will 
likewife occafion the jaundice. Sometimes it proceeds’ 
from obitinate agues, or from that difeafe being prema- 
turely ftopped by aftringent medicines, In infants, it is 
often occalioned by the meconium not being fafficiently 
purged off. Pregnant women are very fubject to it. It 
is Lkewile a fymptom in feveral kinds of fever. Catclr- 
ing cold, or the ftoppage of cuftomary evacuations, as 
the menfes, the bleeding piles, iffues, &c. will occafion 
the jaundice. , ee 
SYMPTOMS. The patient at firft complains of | 
excellive wearincfs, and has great averfion to every kind | 


of 
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of motion. His fkin is dry, and he generally feels a 
kind of itching or pricking pain over the whole body. 
The ftools are of a whitith or clay colour, and the urine, 
as was obferved above, is yellow. The breathing is dif- 
ficult, and the patient complains of an unufual load or 
oppreffion on his breaft. ‘Uhere is a heat in the noftrils, 
_a bitter tafte inthe mouth, loathing of food, ficknefs of 
the ftomach, vomiting, flatulency, and other fymptoms. 
_ of indigeftion, | eid, 

_ If the patient. be young, and the difeafe complicated 
with no other malady, it is feldom dangerous ; but in 
old people, where it continues long, returns frequently,’ 
or is complicated with the dropfy or hypochondriac 
fymptoms, it generally proves fatal. The black jaun- 
_ dice is more dangerous than the yellow. 

REGIMEN. The diet fhould be cool, light, and 
diluting, confifting chiefly of ripe fruits and mild’ vege- 
_ tables ; as apples boiled or roafted, f{tewed prunes, pre- 
-ferved plums, boiled fpinnage, &c. Veal or chicken- 
broth, with light bread, are likewife very proper. Many 
have been cured by living aimoft wholly for fome days 
on raweggs. ‘The drink fhould be butter milk, whey 
{weeteried with honey, or decoétions of cool opening vee 
-getables; as marfh-mallow roots, with liquorice, &c.’ 

_ The patient fhould take as much exercife as he can 
bear, either on horfeback, or in a carriage ; walking, 
running, and even jumping, are likewife proper, pro- 
vided he can bear them without pain, and there be no 

fymptoms of inflammation. Patients have been often 
cured of this difeafe by a long journey, after medicines 
had proved ineffe@tual. me A | 

Amufements are likewife of great ufe in the jaundice, 
The difeafe is often occafioned by a fedentary life, joined 
~ to a dull melancholy difpofition, Whatever. therefore _ 
tends to. promote the circulation, and to cheer the © 
fpirits, muft have good effect; as dancing, laughing, 
finging, &c. ese: 

‘MEDICINE.——TIf the patient be young, of a full 
fanguine habit, and complains of pain in the right fide, 
about the region of the liver, bleeding will:be neceflary, _ 

Bb After 
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After this, vomit muft be adminiftered; and if the — 
difeafe proves obftinate, it may be repeated once or — 
twice. No medicines are more beneficial in the jaun- 
dice than vomits, efpecially where it is not attended with 
inflammation. Half a drachm of ipecacuanha in powder 
will bea fufficient dofe for an adult. lt may be wrought 
aff with weak camomile-tea, or luke-warm water. ‘The. 
hedy muft likewife be kept open by taking a fufficient 
‘quantity of Caftile foap, or the pills for the jaundice re. 
commended in the Appendix. wi ti 

- Fomenting the parts about the region of the ftomach 
and liver, and rubbing them witha warm hand or flefh- 
brufh, are likewife beneficial ; but it is {till morefo for 
the patient to fit in’a bath of warm water. up .te the 
breaft. He ought to do this frequently, and fhould 
continue in X as long as his ftrength.will permit. 
_« Many dirty things are recemmended for the cure of 
the jaundice ; as lice, millepedes, &c.. But thefe do’ 
more harm than good, as people truft to them, and neg- 
- te& more valuable medicines ; befides, they are feldom | 
taken in fufficient quantity to produce any effects. 
People. always expect that fuch things fhould aé& as 
sharms, and confequently ‘feldom perfift in the ufe of - 
them. Vomits, purges, fomentations, and exercife, — 
will feldom fail tq cure the jaundice when it is a fimple — 
difeafes and when complicated with tht dropfy, a fchir~ 
rous liver, or other chronic complaints, it is hardly to 
be cured by any means. © seh te “yibyiye 

Numberlefs Britith herbs are extolled for the cure of 

this-difeafe. The author of the medicina Britannica — 
mentions near a hundred, all famous for curing the — 
jaundice. The fact is, the difeafe often goes off of its — 
own accord; in which cafe, the laft medicine is always — 
faid to have performed the cure. I have fometimes, 
‘however, feen confiderable benefit, in a very obfkinate 
jaundice, from a decoétion of hempfeed. Four ounces — 
of the feed may be boiled in two Englifh quarts of ale, 
and fweetened with coarle fugar. The dofe is half an _ 
Englith pint every morning. it gay be continued for 
eight or-nine days. hee oa oe cee 
Pe EE ae kt cee wo" havea 
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I have likewife known Harrowgate fulphur water cure — 


_ jaundice of very long ftanding. It fhould be ufed for 
fome weeks, and the patient muft both drink and bathe. 
The foluble tartar is a very proper medicine in the 
_ jaundice. A drachm of it may be taken every night 
and morning in a cup of tea of watergruel. If it does 

- notopen the body, the dofe may be incredfed. 
 Perfons fubject to the jaundice ought to take as much 


exercife as poflible, and to avoid all heating and aftrin. — 


gent aliments. ity . 
The two laft direCtions are of*far greater importance 
than fome people may imagine. In fact, taking exer- 
cife, and keeping the body open, are the only aflured 
_ and rational means'of removing a complaint which gene- 
rally arifes from an obf{trution of the biliary ducts. I 
knew a celebrated phyfician who was fubjeét to this 
_ difeafe, and Who, whenever it attacked him, mounted his 
horfe, fet out on a journey, and never returned till he 
was well. For my own part, Ifhould place more reli- 
ance on the efficacy of fuch method, than on the whole 
catalogue of near a hundred {pecifics mentioned by the 
late Doctor SHorT of Sheffield, though I have known 
inftances, where one of them, the decoétion of hemp- 
feed, as already intimated, was found very beneficial. 


CHAP, XXXVI, 
as OF THE DROPSY. | 


PPHE droply is a preternatural {welling of the whole 
~ body, or fome part of it, occafioned by a collection. 


ef watery humour. Itis diftinguifhed by different names, 
according to the part affected, as the anafar cit, ora 
colkeCtion of water under the fkin ; the a/cites, or a cal- 
, lection of water in the belly; the hydrops peGoris, or 
_ droply of the brealt ; the bydrocephalus, or dropfy of the 
brain, &c. 4 Rh Me ete 
__ CAUSES.—the dropfy is often owing to an heres 
--ditary difpofition. It may likewife proceed fronn drink- 
ing ardgnt fpirits, or ot is {trong liquoxs, It is true, 


: 
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almoft to a proverb, that great drinkers die of a dropfy. 


The want of exercife is alfo a very common caufe of the. 


dropfy. Hence it is juftly reckoned among the difeafes 


of the fedentary. - It often proceeds. from exceffive 


evacuation, as frequent and copious bleedings, {trong 
purges often repeated, frequent falivations, &c. ‘The 
fudden ftoppage of cuftemary or neceffary evacuations, 


as the men/es, the hemorrhoids, fluxes of the belly, &c. 


may likewife caufe a dropfy. Lange 


I have known the dropfy occafioned by drinking large 
quantities of cold, weak, watery liquor, when the body 


was heated by violent exercife. A low, damp, or marfhy 


fituation is likewife a frequent caufe of it. Hence it is 


a conimon difeafe in moift, flat, fenny countries. It 


may alfo be brought on by a long ufe of poor watery 
diet, or of vifcous aliment that is hard of digeftion. ‘Tt 


is often the effe& of other difeafes, as the jaundice, a, 


| fchirrus of the liver, a violent ague. of long continuance, 


a diarrhoea, a dyfentery, an empyema, or a confumption 
of the lungs. In fhort, whatever obitrudts the perfpi- 
ration, or prevents the blood from being duly prepared, 8 


may occafion a dropfy. \ 
. SYMPTOMS. 


The anafarca generally begins 


_ with a fwelling of the feet and ancles towards night; 
which for fome time difappears in the morning. In 


the evening the parts, if prefled with the finger, will — 


pit. The fwelling gradually afcends; and occupies the 
trunk of the body, the arms, and the head. After. 
wards the breathing becomes difficult, the urine is in 


imall quantity, and the thirft great; the body is bound, 


and the jperfpiration is greatly obftructed. To thefe 


fucceed torpor, heavinefs, a flow wafting fever, and a 


troublefome cough. This laft is generally a fatal 


fymptom, as it fhews that the lungs are affected. — Pai 
In an a/tites, befides the above fymptoms, there is a 


{welling of the belly, and often a fiu€tuation, which 


may be perceived by ftriking the-belly on one*fide, and > 


laying the palm of the hand’on the oppofite. “This 


Re; 


may be diftinguifhed from a % 


. 3 tympany by the weight of 
the fwelling, as well as by'the Huttnation. When the — 


“anafarca 


‘ 4 
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anafarca and afcites are combined, the cafe is very dan- 
gerous. Even a fimple a/cites feldom admits of a radical 
cure. Almoft all that can be done 1s, to let off the 
_ water by tapping, which feldom affords more than a | 
temporary relief. » | . 

_ When the difeafe comes fuddenly on, and the patient 
is young and {trong, there is reafon to hope for a cure, 
_ efpecially if medicine be given early. But if the pa- 
tient be old, has Jed an irregular or a fedentary life, or _ 
if there be reafun to fufpe& that the liver, lungs, or 
- any of the vifcera are unfound, there is great reafon ta 
_ fear that the confequences will prove fatal. 
REGIMEN. -The patient muft abftam, as much 
as poflible, from all drink, efpecially weak and watery 
liquors, and muft quench his thirft with muftard-whey, 
or acids, as juice of lemons, oranges, forrel, or fuch 
ike. His aliment ought to be dry, of a {timulating and 
_ diuretic quality, as toafted bread, the fleth of birds, or 
_ other wild animals, roafted; pungent and aromatic ve- 

_ getables, as garlic, muftard, onions, crefles, horfe- 

_radifh, rocambole, fhalot, &c. He may alfo eat fea- 
bifcuit dipped in wine or a little brandy. This is not 
only nourifhing, but tends to qu:nch thirft.. Some 
_ have been actually cured of a dropfy by a total abfti- 
nence from all liquids, and living entirely upon fuch 
_ things as are mentioned above. If the patient muft 
have drink, the Spa-water, or Rhenifh wine, with 
diuretic medicines infufed in it, are the beft. | 

Exercife is of the greateft importance in a dropfy. If — 
the patient be able to walk, dig, or the like, he ought to 
continue thefe exercifes as long as he can. If he be not 
_ able to walk or labour, he mutt ride on herfeback, or in 
a carriage, and the more violent the. motion fo much 
_ the better, provided he can bear it. .His bed ought to 
be hard, and the air of his apartments warm and dry. 
If he live in a damp country, he ought to be removed 
into adry one, and, if poffible, into a. warmer climate.’ | 
_ Ina word, every method fhould be taken to promote 
the: perfpiration, and to brace the folids. For this . 

-purpofe it will likewife be proper to rub the patient’s . 
Seah. - D3 body, | 
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‘body, two or three times-a-day with a hard cloth, or 
the flefh-brufh; and he ought conftantly to wear flannel 

next his fkin. eae Z 

MEDICINE,——If the patient be young, his cons 
ftitution good, and the difeafe has come on fuddenly, — 
it may generally be removed by {trong vomits, brifk 
purges, and fuch medicines as promote a difcharge by — 
{weat and urine. For an adult, half a drachm of ipe- * 
cacuanha in powder, and half an ounce of oxymel of | 
{quills, will be a proper vomit. This may be repeated — 
as often as is found neceflary, three or four days inter- 
vening between the dofes; The patient muft not drink 
much after taking the vomit, otherwife he deitroys its 
effect. A cup or two of camomile-tea will be fufficient 
to work it off. a Hay’ 

Between each vomit, on one of the intermediate 
days, the patient may take the following purge: Jalap. 
In- powder half a drachm, cream of tartar two drachms, — 

calomel fix grains. Thefe may be made into a bolus 
with a kttle fyrup ‘of pale rofes, and taken early in the 
morning. ‘The lefs the patient drinks after it the bet- 
ter. It he be much griped, he may now and then 
take a cup of chicken-broth. | bt 

The patient may likewile take’every night at bed-time 
the following bolus; To four or five grains of camphor 
add one grain of opium, and as much fyrup of orange. 
pec! as is fufficient to make them into a bolus. This 
will generally promote a gentle {weat, which fhould be 
encouraged :by drinking now and then a fmall cup of 
wine-whey, with a tea-{poonful of-the {pirits of hartfhorn 
init. A tea-cupful ef the following.,diuretic infufion 
may likewife be taken every four or fiye Hours through | — 
the day: Take juniper. berries, muftard-feed, and horfe- _ 

_.tadifh, of each half an ounce, afhes of broom half a 
..* pound; infufe thenr in a quart of Rhenifh wine or 
throng ale for a few days, and afterwards ftrain off the. 
-Hguor, ~Such as cannot take this infufion, may ufethe | 
decoction of feneka-root, which is both diuretic and 
-fudorific. -I have known an obftinate ana/arca cured, 
by an infufion of the afhes of broom in wine, a Lia 
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_ The above courfe will often cure an incidental dropfy, 
if the conftitution be good; but when the difeafe pro- 
ceeds from a bad habit, or an unfound. ftate of the 
_vifcera, {trong purges and vomits are not to be ven-. 
tured upon. In this cafe, the fafer courfe is to palliate 
the fymptoms by the ufe of fuch medicines as promote 
the fecretions, and to fupport the patient’s {trength by 
warm and nourifhing cordials, gh 

The fecretion of urine may be greatly promoted by 
nitre. Brookes fays, he knew a young woman who 
was cured of a dropfy by taking a drachm of nitre 
every morning in a draught of ale, after {He had been © 
given over as incurable. The powder of {quills is 
 likewife a good diuretic. Six or eight grains of it, 
with a fcruple of nitre, may be given twice a-day in a 
glafs of {trong cinnamon-water. Ball fays, a large 
_ f{poonful of unbruifed muftard-feed taken every night 
_ and morning, and drinking half an Englifh pint of the 
_ -decoétion of the tops of green broom after it, has per- 
formed a cure after other powerful medicines had 
‘proved ineffeQual. a 

Thave fometimes feen good effects from cream of 
tartar in this difeafe. It pramotes the difcharges by 
ftool and urine, and will at-eaft palliate, if it does not. 
perform a cure. The patient may begin by taking an | 
ounce every fecond or third day, and may increafe the 
quantity to two or even to three on if the ftomach _ 
will bear it. ‘This quantity is not, however, to be 
taken at once, but divided into three or four dofes. | 
_ To promote perfpivation, the patient may ufe the . 
decoction of feneka-root, as directed above; or he may 
take two table-fpoonfuls of Mindererus’s fpirit in a cup 
of wine-whey three or four times a-day. To promote 
a difcharge of urine, the following infufion of the Lon- 
~ don hofpitals will likewife be beneficial: = 

Take of zedoary-root two drachms; dried fquills, 
rhubarb, and juniper-berries bruifed, of each a drachm; 
cinnamon in powder, three drachms; felt of worm- — 
wood, a crachm and a half; infufe in an Englifh pint 
and a half of old heck wine, and, when fit for ufe, 
2 if | Boba > filtex 
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filter the liquor. “A wine glafs of it may be taken three 
or four times a-day. 7 


» In the anafarca it is ufual to fcarify the feet and legs. 


By this means the water is often difcharged; but the 


operator mult be cautious not to make the incifions too 


deep ; they ought barely to pierce through the fkin, and 
efpecial care muft be taken, by fpiriruous fomentations 
. and proper digeftives, to prevent a gangrene*. 

In an afeites, when the difeafe does not evidently and 
{peedily give way to purgative and diuretic medicines, 
the water ought tobe let off by tapping. This is a very 
fimple and fafe operation, and would often fucceed, if 


it were performed in due time; but if it be delayed till. 
the humours are vitiated, or the bowels fpoiled, by long 


- foaking in water, it can hardly be expected, that any 
permanent relief will be procured f. ) 

After the evacuation of the water, the patient is to be 
put on a courfe of ftrengthening medicines; as the Pe- 
ruvian bark; the elixir of vitriol; warm aromatics, 


with a due proportion of rhubarb, infuféd in wine, and. 


fuch like. His diet ought to be dry and nourifhing, 
{uch as is recommended in the beginning of the Chap- 
ter; and he fhould take as much exercife as he can 
bear without fatigue... He fhould wear flannel, or rather 
fleecy,hofiery, next his tkin, and make daily ufe of the 
flefh-brufh. : | 


We have claffical authority of two thoufand years _ 


flanding to fay, that.the dropfy is an obflinate difeafe ; 
not that the incidental dropfy is incurable, for I have 


often been fo happy as to fucceed in the treatment of 


d 
* If it be defirable, as it generally is, to promote the difcharge of 


the ferous fluid, whether the tkin be punctured, or burlt. fponta- | 


neoully, the beit means of doing fo, is by the application of a com- 
mon cabbage-leaf, previoufly a little warmed. » A. P.B. 

+ The very name of an operation is dreadful to moft people, and 
they with to try every thing before they have recourfe to it. This 
is the reafon why tapping fo feldom fucceeds to our wifh. J had 
a patient who was regularly tapped once a month for feveral years, 
and who ufed to eat her dinner ag well after the operation as if no- 
thing had happened. She died at Jafrather worn out by age than 
by the difeafe. i 
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it; but when the droply is accompanied with a {chir- 
rous liver, or a worn-out conftitution, very little is to: 
be expected from medicine... , f GLE 

Thad lately a fingular inftance of the efficacy of nitre 
in a cafe of dropfy. A young man, a cornet of dra- 
goons, was droplical all over, even his face not ex- 
cepted. After feveral things had been tried without 
fuccefs, I ‘hewed him my quotation from Dr. Brooks, 
in this Chapter. He was defirous of making an expe- 
riment with-nitre; and took a drachm of it.in a cup of 
warm ale, for fome time once, and afterWards twice 
a-day, till he was cured *. — 


CHAP. XXXVI 


OF THE GOUT. 

"THERE is no difeafe which fhews the imperfection © 
+ of medicine, or fets the advantages of temperance 
and exercife in a ftronger light, than the gout. Excefs 
and idlenes are the true fources from whence it ori- 
\ ginally fprung, and all who would avoid it muft be 
_ adtive and temperate. sips 
Thougn idlenefs and intemperance are the principal 
-caulés of the gout, yet many other things may con- 
tribute to bring on the diforder in thofe who are not, 
and to induce a paroxyf{m in thofe. who are fubje&t to 


it; as intenfe ftudy ; excels of venery ; too free an ufe 


* T hare tedly fucceeded in carrying off the effufion of dropfy, 
by the ufe of the following pills. Take of elaterium fix grains ; of 
calomel twelve grains3. rub them carefully together, and with 2 
fufficient quantity of extra&t of gentian, form into twelve pills, Of 
thefe, one may be taken every hour, commencing early in the 
morning, till they degin to operate. I have known not only quarts, 
but gallons of water evacuated by ftool, after taking this medicine- 
Euring the operation, the patient’s ftrength mult be fupported by 
ftrong beef tea, with fome wine an it. But even if fuccefsful in 
removing the watery accumulation by this means, a more difficult 
talk fil Pemaine te the pradtitioner, that of preventing its re- 
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of acidulated liquors 3 ; night-watthing 3 grief or‘unea. - 


finefs of mind; an obflruction or defeet of any of the’. ” 


cuftomary - difcharges, as ke menfes, ode i of the 
- feet, perfpiration, ben 
‘SYMPTOMS.- A’ fit’ “if the gout is generally 
preceded by indigeftion, drowfinels, belching 6f wind, 
a flight head-ach, ficknefs; and fometimes vomiting. 
The patient complains of wearinefs and dejection of © 
‘fpirits, and has often a pain ‘in the limbs, with a fen- 
fation as if wind or cold water were pafling down the 
thigh. The appetite is often remarkably keen a day or’ 
two before the fit, and there is a flight pain in paffing 
urine, and frequently an involuntary fhedding of tears. 
Sometimes thefe fymptoms are much “more «violent, 
efpecially upon the near approach of the fit; and it has 
‘been oblerved, that as is-the fever which ufhers in the 
out, fo will ‘the fit be; if the fever be fhort and 
re the fit will ‘be. fo likewife ; if it be feeble, long, 
and lingering, the fit will be fuch alfo. But this ob- 
fervation can only hold with refpect to very regular fits 
of the gout. . 
The regular gout generally makes its attack in the 
{pring or beginning of winter, in the following manner: 
About two or three in the morning, the patient 1s 
feized with a pain in his great toe, fometimes inthe _ 
heel, and at other times in the ancle or calf of the 
leg. ‘This pain is accompanied with a fenfation as if 
cold water were poured upon. the part, which is fuc- 
ceeded by a fhivering, with fome degree of fever. 
_ Afterwards the pain increafes, and fixing among the 
fmall bones of the foot, the: patient feels all the-dif- 
ferent kinds of torture, as if the part were ftretched, 
burnt, fqueezed, gnawed, or torn in pieces. The part 
at length becomes fo exquifitely fenfible, that the 


patient cannet bear to have it touched, or even fuffer 


any perfon to walk acrofs the room. » 
The patient is generally in exquifite torture far 
twenty-four hours, from the time of the coming on ‘of 
_ the fit: he then becomes eafier, the part begins to 
| pred appears red, and i 1s covered with a little moiftiire. 
a | _ Towards 
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‘Towards morning he drops afleep, and generally falls 
into a gentle breathing fweat. ‘This terminates the 
firft paroxyfm, a number of which contititutes a fit of 
the gout; which is longer or fhorter according to the | 
patient’s age, ftrength, the feafon of the year, and the 
difpofition of the body to this difeafe. hae 

The patient is always worfe towards night, and eafier 
in the morning. ‘The paroxy{ms, however, generally 
grow milder every day, till at length the difeafe is car- 
ried off by perfpiration, urine, and the other eva- 
cuations. In fome patients this happens in a few days ; . 
in others, it requires weeks, and in fome, months to 
finifh the fit. Thofe whom age and frequent fits of 
the gout have greatly debilitated, feldom get free from 
it before the approach of fummer, and fometimes not 
till it be pretty far advanced. . Be sera 
REGIMEN.——As there are no medicines -yet 
known that will cure the gout, we fhall confine our 
obfervations chiefly to regimen, both in and out of 

ThHeMt AVN GEL A | 
In the fit, if the patient be young and ftrong, his 
diet ought to be thin and cooling, and his drink of a — 


diluting nature; but where the conftitution is weak, 


and the patient has been accultomed to live high, this 
is not a proper time to retrench. In this cafe he muft 
keep nearly to his ufual diet, and fhould take frequently _ 
a cup of ftrong negus, or a glafs of generous wine, 
Wine-whey is a very proper drink in this cafe, as it 
promotes the perfpiration without greatly heating the. 
patient. It will anfwer this purpofe better if ‘a tea- 
fpoonful of fal volatile oleofum, or {pirits of hartfhorn, 
be put into a cup of it twice-a-day. _ It will likewife be 
proper to give at bed-time a tea-fpoonful of the volatile 
tinGture of guaiacum, in a large draught of warm wine. 
whey. This will greatly promote perfpiration through 
the night. » ee ae rove otea 
As the moft fafe and’ efficacious method of dif- 
charging the gouty matter is by perfpiration, this — 
ought to be kept up by all means, efpecially in the 
affected part. For this purpole. the leg and foot fhould 
6 i pi be 
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be wrapt in foft flannel, fur, or wool. The lat is 


-moft readily obtained, and feems to anfwer the purpofe 
bettér than any thing elfe. The people of Lancathire 
look upon wool as a kind of {pecific in the gout. 
They wrap a great quantity of it about the leg and 
foot affected, and cover it with a tkin of foft dreffed 
leather. ‘This they fuffer to continue for eight or ten 
days, and fometimes for a fortnight or three weeks, or 
longer, if the pain does not ceafe. I never knew any 
external application anfwer fo well in the gout. I 
have often teen it applied when the fwelling and in- 
flammation were very great, with violent pain, and 
have found all thefe fymptoms relieved by it in a few 
days. ‘The wool which they ule is generally greafed, 
and carded or combed. ‘They choole the fofteft which 
can be had, and feldom or never remove it till the fit 
be entirely gone off. ei . 
The patient ought likewife to be kept quiet and eafy 
during the fit. Every thing that affects the mind dil- 
turbs the paroxyfm, and tends to throw the gout upon 
the nobler parts. All external applications that repel 
the matter are tobe avoided as death. They do not 
cure the difeafe, but remove it from a fafer to a more 


dangerous part of the body, where it often proves fatal. 


A fit of the gout is to be confidered as Nature’s method 
of removing fomething that might prove deftrudtive to 
the body, and all that we can do with fafety, is to 


promote her intentions, and to affift her in expelling — 


the enemy in her own way. Evacuations by bleeding, 
{tool, &c. are likewife to be ufed with caution, they do 
not remove the caufe of the difeafe, and fometimes by 


‘weakening the patient prolong the fit; but where the © 


conttitution is able to bear it, it will be of ufe to keep 


the body gently open by diet, or very mild laxative 


maedicines, - 9.) i eee eee 
“Many things will indeed fhorten a fit of the gout, 
‘ and fome will drive it off altogether; but nothing has 


‘yet been found which will do this with fatety to the 


patient. In pain we eagerly grafp at any thing that 
“promifes immediate 


te eafe, and even hazard life itfelf for _ 
si all ane a temporary 
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a temporary relief. ‘This is the true reafon why fo 
many ‘infallible remedies have been propofed for the 
gout, and why fuch numbers have loft their lives by 
the ufe of them. Notwithitanding the acknowledged 
and frequently experienced danger of tampering with 


the gout, fuch is the effet of intenfe pain, that Inever. 


met with-more than two patients who could bear their 
fuffermgs with rational compofure, or, what is the 
fame thing, without frantic attenipts to alleviate them. — 
When the feat of the complaint is in torture, a pro- 
mife to afford relief, though made by the greateft im- 
poftor upon earth, is liftened to; and prefent eafe is 
fought for, at the rifk of any future confequences. 
It is not many years fince fome perfons of the firft rank _ 
in the kingdom fell victims to the deceptions of a 
foreion’ quack, who foothed their impatience of pain, 
amufed them with the charm of fancied recovery, and _ 
rendered momentary eafe the fatal prelude to inevitable 
death. It would be as prudent to ftop the fmall-pox, 
from rifing, and to drive them into the blood, as to 
attempt to repel the gouty niatter after it has been 
thrown upon the extremities. The latter isas much an 
effort of Nature to free herfelf from an offending cau 
as the former, and ought equally to be promoted. 
When the pain, however, is very great, and the 
patient is reftlefs, thirty or forty drops of laudanum, 
more or lefs, according to the violence of the fymp- 
toms, may be taken at bed-time. ‘This will eafe the 
pain, procure reft, promote perfpiration, and forward 
the crifis of the difeafe. xe 
After the fit is over, the patient ought to take a gen- — 
tle dofe or two of the bitter tincture of rhubarb, or 
fome other warm. ftomachic purge. He fhould alfo  . 
drink. a weak infufion of ftomachic bitters in fmall | 
wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, with cinnamon, 
Virgmian ‘{nake-root, and orangespeel. The diet at 
' this time fhould be light, but nourifhing, and gentle - 
exercife ought to be taken on horfeback, or in a 
carriage. ee Oe ee 
Out of the fit, it isin the patient’s power to do sand | 
astn things 
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things towards preventing a return of the diforder, @. 
rendering the fit, if it fhould return, lefs fevere. . This, 
_hewever, is not to be.attempted by medicine. [have 
’ frequently known the gout: kept off for feveral years 
by the Peruvian bark and other aftringent medicines ; 
but in all the cafes where I had occafion to fee this 
tried, ‘the perfons died fuddenly, and to all appearance 
for want of a regular fit of the gout. One would be 
apt, from hence, to conclude, that a fit of the gout, 
to fome conftitutions, in the decline of life, is rather 
falutary than hurtful. | men eh 

_ Though it. may be dangerous to ftop a fit of the 
gout by medicine, yet if the ¢onftitution can be fo 
changed by diet and exercife, as to leffen or totally 
prevent its return, there certainly can be no danger in ° 
following fuch a courfe. It is well known, that the 
whole habit may be fo altered by a proper regimen, 
as quite to eradicate this difeafe; and thofe only who 
have fufficient refolution to perfift in fuch a courfe have 
reafon to expect a cure. “ci | 

-The courfe which we would recommend for pre- 
venting the gout, is as follows: In the firft place, 
univerfal temperance. In the next place, /ufficient ex- 
ercife*, By this we do not mean fauntering about m 
an indolent manner, but labour, fweat, and toil. Thefe 
only can render the humours wholefome, and keep 
them fo. Going early to bed, and rifing betimes, are 
alfo of great importance. It is likewife proper to avoid 
night ftudies, and intenfe thinking. The fupper fhould 
be light and taken early. The ufe of milk, gradually 
increafed, till it becomes the principal part of diet, is. 
particularly recommended. All {trong liquors, efpe- 
cially, generous wines and four punch, are to be 
aveided. % ' . ) mere 
_. We would likewife recommend. fome dofes of mag- 
nefia alba and rhubarb. to be taken .every {pring and 


» * Some make a fecret of curing the gout by ceneelar exercife. 
This fecret, however, is as old a8 Celfus. who ftrongly recommends 
that mode of cure; and whoever will fubmit to it in the fulle ex« 
tent, may expect to reap folid and permanent advantages: | 
ai) | ; autumn 3 
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autumn ; and afterwards a courfeof {Lomachic bitters,. 
as tanfey or water-trefoil tea, an infufion, of “gentian 
and camomile flowers, or. a decoétion of burdock-. 
root, &c. Any of thefe,: or,an infufion of any whole- 
fome bitter that is more agreeable to the patient, may be 
drank for two or three weeks in March and Otober 
twice a-day. An iffue or perpetual blifter has a great 
tendency to prevent the gout. . If thefe were more ge- 
nerally ufed in the decline of life, they would not only 
_eften prevent the gout, but alfo other chronic maladies. 
Such as can afford to go to Bath, will find great benef 
from bathing and ‘drinking the water. it both pro-. 
motes digeftion, and invigorates the habit. fy 
Though there is little room for medicine during a 
regular fit of the gout, yet when it leaves the extre- 
mities, and falls on fome of the internal parts, pro- 
’ per applications to recal and fix it become abfolutely 
“neceflary. When the gont affects the head, the pain 
of the joints ceafes, and the {welling difappears, while 
either fevere head-ach, drowfinels, trembling, giddi- 
nefs, convulfions, or delirium, come on. When it 
feizes the lungs, great oppreffion, with ‘cough. and 
difficulty of breathing, enfue. If it attacks the ftomach, 
_ extreme. ficknefs, vomiting, anxiety, pain in the epi- 
gaftric region, and total lofs of {trength, will fucceed. 
- When the gout attacks the head or lungs, every me- 
thod muft be taken to fix itin the feet. They muft 
be frequently bathed in warm water, and acrid cata» 
plafms ‘applied to the foles. Bliftering-plafters ought 
hkewife to be applied to the ancles or calves of the 
legs. ‘Bleeding in the feet or ancles is alfo neceffary, 
and warm ftomachic purges. The patient ought to 
keep in bed for the moft. part, if there be any figns 
_. Of inflammation, and fhould be very careful not to 
‘Catch..coldityscirst fxs i ay es PM see 
» Tfit attack the ftomach, with a fenfe of cold, the 
- moft warm cordials are neceffary ; as ftrong wine boiled 
up with cinnamon er other {pices ; cinnamon. water ; 
peppermint-water ; and even brandy or vum*, The 
Ether is found te be an efficacious remedy in this cafe, 
HN ci ea 7 oe . patient 
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patient fhould kcephis bedy and endeavourto promote” 

a {weat by drinking warm liquors 5 and if he fhould be 
troubled with a naufea, or inclination to’ vomit, he _ 
may drink camomile-tea, or any thing that will make’. 

him vomit freely. eeAT 2S LAs SET 
When the gout attacks the kidneys, and imitates 
grayel-pains, the patient ought to drink freely of a de- 
coétion of marfh-mallows, and’ to have the parts fo-' 
mented with warm water. An emollient clyfter ought 
likewile to be given, and afterwards an opiate: If the 
juin be very violent, twenty or thirty drops of lauda- 
“num may be taken in a cup of the deco&tion, = = 
Perfens who have had the gout fhould be very atten- 
tive to any complaints that may happen to them about © 
the time when they have reafon to expe& a return of 
the fit. The gout imitates many other diforders, and 
by being miftaken for them, and treated improperly, is 
often diverted from its regular courfe, to the great-dan- 
ger of the patient’s life. ROIS BIG o 
Thofe who never had the gout, but who, from ‘their 
conftitution or manner of living, have reafon to expe& 
it, ought likewife to be very circumfpect with regard to 
its firft approach. If the difeafe, by wrong condut or 
improper medicines, be‘diverted from its proper courfe; 
the miferable patient has a chance to be éver after tor- 
mented with head-achs, coughs, pains of the ftomach 
and inteftines; and to fall at laft a vidtim to its attack. 
upon fome of the more noble parts... MIDS MC 
pe Py 2 tree EDS: Selig AES aa 
OF THE RHEUMATISM. 
This difeafe has often a refemblance:to the gout. : ‘It 
generally attacks the joints with exquifite pain, and is 
fometimes attended with inflammation.and fwelling. It 
is moft common in the fpring, and. towards the end of 
autumn. It is ufwally diftinguifhed into acute and — 
shronic; or the rheumatif{m with and without a fever.’ 
CAUSES.———The  caufes of ‘a rheumatifm are fre-~ 
quently the fame as thofe of an inflammatory fever, viz. 
an obftructed perfpiration, the immoderate ufe of ftrong _ 
9 co aa Ai ‘Liquors, 
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liquors, and the like. Sudden changes of the weather, 
and all quick tranfitions from heat to cold, are very apt _ 


“to occafion the rheumatifm.. ‘The moft extraordinary 
cafe oi a rheumatiim that I ever faw, where almoit every 
| ae of the body was diftorted, was'a man who ufed to 
_ work one part of the day by the fire, and the other part 


of it in the water. Very obftinate rheumatifms have 


likewife been brought on by perfons not accuftomed to. 
it, allowing their feet to continue long wet. ‘The fame 


effects are “often produced by wet clothes, damp beds, 
fitting. or lying on the damp ground, travelling: i in the 


night, Os 


“The rheumatifm may. likewife be occafioned by ex- 
ceffive evacuations, or the floppage of cuftomary aif. 
charges. It is often the effect of chronic difeafes, which 


“vitiate the humours; as the icury y> the /ues « ake 


obitinate autumnal agues, &c. 
The rheumatifm prevails in cold, damp, marfhy 


. countries. It is moft common among the poorer fort 
scot peafants, who are ill-clothed, live in low d damp 


houles, and eat coarfe and inhale fomie food, which 

contains but little nourifhment, and is not py di. 

gefted. » 
SYMPTOMS. 


ae acute cheumatifm commonly 


. begins “yh wearinels, fhivering, a quick pute, reilleff- 


nels, thirft, and other fymptoms of fever. Atterwards 


the patient complains of flying pains, which are increafed 
by the leaft motion. Thefe. at length fix in the joints, 


_which are often affe&ted with {welling and inflammations 


TF blood be let in this ditea fe, it has generally the fame | 


appearance as in the pleurily. 


In this kind of rheumatiim the treatment of the pa- 


tient is nearly the fame asun an acute or inflammatory 


fever. If he be young and ftrong, bleeding ts s neceflary, 
which may be repeated according to’ the « exigencies of 


the cafe. The body ought likewife to be kept open by 
_emolhent cly{ters, or cool opening liquors ; SN aS Cee 


coctions of tamarinds, cream of tartar, whey, fenna- -tea, 


aud the like. The diet fhould be light, and in fmall 


quantity, meoniE chiefly of roafted apples, groat- 
. ome gruel, 


? Al, 
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gruel, or weak chicken-broth. After the feverifh 
_ fymptoms: have abated, if the pain ftill continues, the — 
patient muift Keep his bed, and take fuch things as 
promote perfpiration ; as wine-whey, with /piritus Min- 
dereri i, &c. He may likewife take, fora few nights, at 
bed-time, in a cup of wine-whey, a_drachm of the ~ 
eream of tartar, and half a drachm of gum gualacum — 
in powder. | 

Warm bathing, after proper evacuations, has often 
an exceeding ¢ good effect. 'T he patient ’may either be, > 
put into a bath of warm water, or have cloths wrung — 
out of it applied to the parts affected. Great eare mall 

> taken that he do not catch cold after bathing. 

The chronic rheumatifm is feldom attended with any 
coniiderable degree of fever, and is generally confined. 
to fome particular part of the body, as the fhoulders, — 
the back, or the loins, There is feldom’ any inflate 
mation or {welling in this cafe. Perfons in the declniem ‘ 
of life are moft fubjeét to the chronic rheumat fm. In © 
fuch patients it often proves extremely obitinate ands 
fometimes incurable. 

fn this kind of rheumatifm the regimen fhould bed i, 
nearly the fame asin the acute. Cool and diluting ~ 
diet, confifting chiefly of vegetable fubftances, ‘as ftewed 
prunes, coddled apples, currants or oa + 
boiled in milk, is moft proper. Arbuthnot fays, “Tf” ‘ 
there be a fpecific in aliment for the rheumatifm, it is ~ 
certainly whey ;”” and adds, * That he knew a perfon ~ 

“fubject to this Hikeate: he could never be cured by © 
any other method but a diet of whey and bread.” He ~ 
likewife fays, “* That cream of tartar in water-gruel, 
taken for feveral days, will eafe rheumatic pains confi- 
derably.”” ‘This I have often experienced, but found 
it always more efficacious when joined with gum’ guaia- ” 
cum, as already diretted. In this cafe the patient may 
take the dofe formerly mentioned twice a- day, and like= 
wife a tea-fpoonful of the volatile timéture of gum — 
guaiacum at bed-time in wine-whey. | 

This courfe may be continued for a week, or loncery. | 
if the cafe proves obitinate, and the patient’s: rene 
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great relief in rheumatic pains. My ingenious friend, 


“Dr. Alexander of Edinburgh, fays, he has frequently 
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will permit. It ought then to be omitted for a few days, 
y and repeated again. At the fame. time leeches or a 

bliftering-plafter: may, be. applied to the part affected. 
“What I have generally found anfwer better than either 
of thefe, in obftinate fixed reeumatic pains, 1s the warm: 
 plafer *. I have likewife known a plafter ef Burgundy 
pitch. worn’ for fome time on the part affected give 


cured very obftinate rheumatic pains, by rubbing the . 


parts affected with tincture of cantharides. ‘When the 


' common tin&ure did not fucceed, he ufed it of a double 


or treble ftrength. Cuppine upon the part affected is 


of leeches. | 
Though this difeafe may not feem to yield to medi- 


ines for fome times yet they ought ftill to be perfilted 


in. Perfons who are fubject to frequent returns of the 


_rheumatifm, will often find their account in ufing medi- 
cines, whether they be immediately afleQed with the 


' difeafe or not.. The chronic rheumatifm is fimilar to 


are proper. They fhould both be drank and uled as a 


the gout in this refpect, that the moft proper time for 


ufing medicines to extirpate it, is when the patient is 


_ molt free from the diforder. 


To thofe who can afford the expence, I would re- 


Jikewife often very beneficial, and fo is the application : 


commend the warm baths. of Buxton or Matlock in | 


Derbythire. Thefe have often, tomy knowledge, cured 
very obftinate rheumatifms, andiare always fafe either 

in or out of the fit. When the rheumatifm is com- 
plicated with {corbutic complaints, which is not feldom, 


the cafe, the Harrowgate waters, and thofe of Moffar, 
warm bath. Nea epee : aap 
_ There are feveral of our own domeftic plants which 
may be uled with advantage in the rheumatif{m. One 
of the beft is the white mu/fard. A table-fpoonful of 


the feed of this plant may be taken twice or thrice 
 a-day, ina glafs of water or fmall wine. ‘The water. 


; : al See Appendix, Warm Plafter. a 
3 oct gare aie: : trefoil 
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trefail’is Hkewile‘of great ufe in this complaint. It may — 
be infufed in wine or ale, or drank in form of tea. 
The groundivy, camomile, and feveral other bitters, are 
alfo beneficial, and. may be wled in the fame manner. 
No benefit, howéver is to be expeted from thefe, » 
unlefs they t be taken for a confiderable time. ‘Excellent 
medicines are often defpifed in this difeafe, becaufe they 
do not perferm an immediate cure; whereas nothng 
would be more certain than their effe& were they duly 
perlifted in, Want of perfeverance in the ufe of me- , 
dicines is one reafon why chronic difeafes are fo feldom i 
cured, | . 

Cold bathing, efpecially in falt water, often cures the 
rheumatifm, We would alfo recommend exercife and 
wearing flannel next the fkin. Ifiues are likewife very 
preper, efpecially in chronic cafes. If the pain.affects _ 
the fhoulders, an iffue ‘may be made in the arm; but 
if it affects the loins, it fhouid be a into_ the lee or 
thigh, 

Perfo afli€ted with the f lcurvy are very fubject ta 
rheumatic-complaints. ‘The beft medicines in this cafe — 
are bitters and mild purgatives. ‘Thefe may either be 
taken *feparately or together, as the patient inclines. 
An ounce of Peruvian bark, and half am ounce of rhu- 
barb in powder, may be infufed in a bottle of wine; 
and one, two, or three wine glaffes of it taken daily, as. 
shall be found neceffary for keeping the body gently ~ 
open. In cafes where the bark itielf proves silaaeergs | 
purgative, the rhubarb may be omitted. © 

Such as are fubjeat to frequent attacks of the rheus 
miatiim ought to make choice of a dry, warm fituation, 
to avoid the night-air, wet clothes, and wet feet, as ~ 
_much aspoflible. ‘Their clothing fhould be warm, and. | 
they fhould wear flannel next their fin, and make tree . 
quent ufe of the fleth-bruth. | a 

One of the beft articles of drefs, not ally for ‘the. 
prevention of the rheumatifin, but for powerful co-— 
operation in its .cure, is iieecy cheats A medieal - 


friend of mine, of long experience aud muclr pratuce © 
an the ifle of Bly, aflured nie,’ that he: introduction of = 
. iat & 
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that manufacture had prevented more rheumatifins, | 


colds, and agues, than all the medicines which had 
ever been uied there. Such of the. inhabitants of 


-ynarfhy countries as are in. eafy circumstances could 


not, perhaps, direct their charity and humanity to a 


better object, than to the fupplying of their poor 
_ neighbours with fo cheap and fimple a preferyative. 


{i have even myfelf experienced the good effects of fuch . 
warm coyering in the rheumatifm, to which I was 


_wvery fubject about thirty years ago; but have never 


experienced any attack of it fince I] took to warm 


~ clothing. 


CHAP. XXXIX._ 
OF THE SCURVY. 


AXIS difeafe prevails chiefly in cold northern coun- 
Pp h | : 


> 


tries, efpecially in low damp fituations, near large . 


“marfhes, or great quantities of tlagnating water. Se- 


dentary people, of a dull melancholy difpofition, are 


 moft fubject to it. It proves often fatal to failors on 
long voyages, particularly in fhips that are not pro- 


perly ventilated, have many people on board, or where 


_cleanlinefs is neglected. 


It is not necefiary to mention the different fpeci:s into 


which this difeafe has been divided, as they differ from 
‘one another chiefly in degree. What is called the /and 


feurvy, however, is feldom attended with thofe highly 
‘putrid fymptoms which appear in patients who have 
been long at fea, and which, we prefume, are rather 
ewing to confined air, want of exercife, and the un- 
wholefome food eaten by failors on long voyages, than 
to any fpecific difference in the difeafe, aE nt 

_ CAUSES.—The fcurvy is occafioned by cold 


 moilt air; by the long ufe of falted or fmoke-dried pro- 
i -vifions, or any kind of food that is hard of digeftion, © 
Ne 4 and aflords little nourifhment. It may alfo proceed 


Co3. from 
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- from the fuppreffion of cuftomary evacuations; as the 
venfes, the hemorrhoidal flux, &c.\ It is fometimes 
owing to an hereditary taint, in which ‘cafe a ver 
fmall ‘caufe will excite the latent diforder. Grief, fear; 
and other deprefling paffions, have. a great tendency 
both to excite’and ageravate this difeafe. ‘The fame — 
_obfervation holds with regard to neglect of cleanlinefss _ 
bad’ clothing ; ‘the want of proper exercife; confined — 
dir; unwholefome food; ‘or any difeafe which greatly 
weakens the body, or vitiates.the humours, é 

SYMPTOMS.——This difeafe may be known by 
unufual wearinefs, heavinefs, and difficulty of breathing, — 
_ efpecially after motion; rottennefs of the gums, which | 
ate ‘apt to bleed on. the flighteft touch;. a {linking 
breath, frequent bleeding at the nofe; crackling of the — 
joints; difhculty of walking ; fometimes a {welling and : 
fometimes a falling away of the legs, on which’ there 
are livid, yellow, or -violet-coloured-fpots; the face is 
generally of a pale or leaden colour. As the difeafe 
advances, other fymptoms come on; as rottennefs of 
the teeth, hemorrhages, or difcharges of blood:from — 
different parts of the body, foul obftinate ulcers, pains _ 
. if various parts, efpecially about the breaft, dry fealy — 
eruptions all over the body, &c. At laft a wafting or 
hectic fever comes on, and the miferable patient ig 
often carried off by a dyfentery, a diarrhoea, adropfy, — 
the palfy, fainting fits, or a mortification of fome of © 
the bowels. | at on | 
_ CURE.—— We know no way of curing this difeafe 
_ but by purfuing a plan diretly oppofite to thar which 
brings it on.. It proceeds from a vitiated flate of the — 
humours, occafioned by errors in diet, air, or exer- 
cife; and this cannot be removed but by a proper 
attention to thefe important articles. Ha | 

If the patient has been obliged to breathe a cold, — 
damp, or confined air, he fhould be removed, as foon 
as polfible, toa dry, open, and moderately warm one, — 
If there is reafon to believe that the difeafe proceeds — 
from a fedentary life, or deprefling paffions, as. grief, 
. Kear, &c. the patient muft take daily as much exercife — 


pe . 


t 
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m the open air as he can bear, and his mind fhould be 
diverted by cheerful company and other amufements. 
Nothing has a greater tendency either to prevent or re- 
move this difeafe, than conftant cheerfulnefs and good° 
humour. But this, alas! is feldom the lot of perfons 
affli@ted with the fcurvy; they are generally furly, 
peevifh, and morote. es et 
When the feurvy has been brought on by a long ufe 
of falted provifions, the proper medicine is a diet con- 
fifting chiefly of freth vegetables; as oranges, apples, 
lemons, limes, tamarinds, water-crefles, feurvy-grals, | 
 brook-lime, &c. The ufe of, thete, with milk, pot- 
“herbs, new bread, and frefh beer or cyder, will feldom 
fail to remove a fcurvy of this kind, if taken before it 
be too far advanced; but to have this effect, they mutt 
be perfifted in for a confiderable time. When freth 
vegetables cannot be obtained, pickled or preferved 
-ones.may be uied ; and where thefe are wanting, re~ 
courfe muft be had to the .chymical acids. Ali the 
patient’s food and drink fhould in this cafe be tharpened 
with cream of tartar, elixir of vitriol, vinegar, or the 
fpirit of fea-falt. dp : big! 
_ Thefe things, however, will more certainly prevent 
_ than cure the {curvy, for which reafon fea-faring people, 
- efpecially in long voyages, ought to lay in plenty of 
them. Cabbages,. onions, goofe berrics, and many 
other vegetables, may be kept 2 long time by pickling, 
proferving, &c. and when thefe fail, the chymical acids 
recommended above, which will keep for any length 
of time, may. be ufed. We have reafon to believe, if 
fhips were well ventilated, had got ftore of fruitr, 
greens, cyder, &c. laid in, and if proper regard were 
paid to cleanlinefs and warmth, ‘that failors wou!d be 
the moft healthy people in the world, and would feldom . 
-fuffer either from the fcurvy or putrid fevers, which 
are fo fatal to that ufeful clafs of men: but it is too 
much the temper of fuch people to defpife all pre- 
“caution ; they will not think of any calamity till it over- 
- takes them, when it is too late to ward off the blow. 
Tt muft indeed be owned, that many of them have it 
Bea 3 Ree Re not 
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not in their power to make the provifion we are fpeak- 
ing of; but im this cafe it is the duty of their em- 


ployers to make it for them; and no man ought to. 


engage ina long voyage without having thefe ariicles 
fecured si 


I have often {een very extraordinary effeGs in the 
Jand-fcurvy from a mulk-diet. ‘This ee alae of. 


Nature.is a mixture of animal and veretable pro erties, 
p 


which of all others is the moft fit for reftoring a de.» 


cay red conftitution, and: removing tbat particular acri- 


very efience of the fcurvy, and many other difcafes, 
But people deipife this wholefome and nourlfhing food, 
becaute it is cheap, and devour with eh fleth 
and fermented liquors, while milk is only deeméd fit 
for their hogs. 

ae mott proper drink in the fcurvy is whey or 
butter-milk. When thefe cannot be had, found cyder, 
perry, or fpruce-beer, may be ufed. Wort has like 


wile been found to be a proper drink in the cuss | 


and may be ufed at fea, as malt will keep during the 
longeit voyage. A decoétion of the tops of the fpruce- 
fir is likewife proper. It may be drank in the. quantity 


of an ree pe twice a-day. B ar- water ise be 


Singin: Every body knows Hoe much eafier it is to prevent than to 
cure any difeafe; but-this is particularly true with refpeét to the 
feurvy. I have therefore recommended the moft affured means of 
prelerving our feamen from its formidable attacks. Vegetable and 
mineral acids are certainly the belt correétives of the acrimony 
occalioned by the long ufe of falted provifions.’ Thefe are one of 
the chief caufes of the feurvy not only at fea, but on land alfo; 
where falted and {moke-dried meats are a favourite and very cuf- 


tomary article of food. It appears from the reports of. neon . 


travellers, that the {curvy is almof. unknown to oe natives of Ca- 
hades though they live entirely on animal food, but not falted ; 
while the ule of the latter never fails to produce the feurvy. Would 


it not then be worth while to make various experiments for pre-_ 


ferving meat at fea without falt ? Surely the refources of human 
HNVERNIOB are not exhaufted. The abforbent and anti- putrefcent 
properties of fugar are well known; but it might be deemed too 
expenfive a feafoning. I muft leave trials of this fort’ to ner of 


more leifure. . It is enough f for me to fuggeft the mets ii I with it” 


may lead toa sliconcey of fo much importance, 


uled 


mony of the humours, which feems ‘to conilitute the. 
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_ -wfed for the fame purpofe, or decoétions of any of the 
_ mild mucilaginous vegetables; as farfaparilla, marth- 

» mallow roots, &c. Infufions of the bitter plants, as 
ground ivy, the leffer centaury, marth-trefoil, &c. are 
likewife beneficial. I have feen the peafants in fome 
parts of Britain exprefs the juice of the laft-mentioned 
plant, and drink it with good effeé in thofe foul 
- fcorbutic eruptions with which they are often troubled 
in the {pring feafon. 


Harrowegate-water is certainly an excellent medicine 


in the land-fcurvy. Ihave often feen patients who had 
been reduced to the moft deplorable condition by this 
difeaie, greatly relieved by drinking the fulphur-water, 
dnd bathing in it. The chalybeate-water may alfo be 
ufed with advantage, efpecially with a view to brace the 
--ftomach after drinking the fulphur-water, which, though 
it fharpens the appetite, never fails to weaken the powers 
of digeftion. S , 
A flight degree of {curvy may be carried off by fre- 
quently fucking a little of the juice of a bitter orange or 
a lemon. When the difeafe affects the gums only, this 
practice, if continued for fome time, will generally carry 


it off. We would, however, recommend the bitter ° 


orange as greatly preferable tolemon; it feems to be as" 
good a medicine, and is not near fo hurtful to the fto- 


mach. Perhaps our own forrel may be little inferior to” 


either of them. | 
All kinds of falad are good 4n the feurvy, and ought 
to be eaten very plentifully, as fpinage, lettuce, pariley, 
celery, endive, radifh, dandelion, &c. It is amazing to 
fee how foon: frefh vegetables in the fpring cure the 
brute animals of any-{cab or foulnefs which is upon 
their fkins. It is reafonable to fuppofe that their effects 
would be as great upon the human fpecies, were 
they ufed in proper quantity for a fufficient length of 
time. . ts 
I have fometimes feen good effects in fcorbutic com- 
~ plaints of very long ftanding, from the ufe oi a de- 
coétion of the roots of water-dock. Itis ufually made 
by boiling a pound of the frefh root in fix Englith pints 
of water, till about one-third-of it be confumed. re 
Lally ih ot : , an 
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dofe is from half a pint to a whole pint of the deco¢tion. 
every day. But-in all the cafes. where I have feen it. 
prove beneficial, it was made much ftronger, and. 
drank in larger quantities. The fafelt way, however,. . 


is for the patient to begin with fmall dofes, and increafe 
them both in ftrength and quantity, as he:finds his 
-ftomach will bear it, It muft be ufed for. a confiderable 
time. I have known fome take it for many months, 
and have been told of others who had ufed it for feveral 
years, before they were fenfible of an 
neverthelefs were cured by it at length. . 


The leprofy, which was fo commen in this country: 


_long azo, feems to have been near'a-kin to the {curvy 
Perhaps its appearing fo feldom now, may be owing to 
the inhabitants of Britain eating more vegetable food 
than formerly, living more upon tea and other diluting 
dict, ufing lefs falted meat, being more’ cleanly, better 
lodged and clothed, &c.—For the cure of this difeafe 
we wouldrecommend the fame courfe of diet. and me- 
_dicine as in the fcurvy. | ; 


Ihave met with very few cafes of real leprofy in the | 
courle of my pra€tice. The dry, fcaly eruptions all. — 
over the body, which are often the effets of the fcurvy, 


are very lable to be confidered as leprous fymptoms, 


and certainly refemble them very much: | But no evil. 


can arife even from muftake in this particular, as the 
fame alterative plan, which is advifable. in the {curvy, 
will be generally found eficacious in the leprofy. Per- 
haps in the latter complaint, we ought to lay a greater. 
firefs, if poflible, on the benefit of good air,-and of 
Trequent changes of the linen worn next the fkin. What 
has been peculiarly called the difeafe of uncleannefs, can 
only be remedied by the practice of the oppofite virtue. 
I have alfo found, that, after proper means for correét. 
ing internal impurities had been ufed for fome time, the 
complete difappearance of the leper’s fores was often 
fately and effectually promoted by. the ointment for 
difeafes of the fein mentioned in the-Appendix *, 


. The 


y benefit, but who 


\ 


* Thave lately feen fome inftances of inveterate eruptions on the 


fate, commonly termed {corbutic, removed by the ufe of the dulca- 


mara. 


aw 
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The medicinal virtues of the Bath waters, 2s wéll as 
thofe of Harrowgate, i the cure of the leprofy, are 
very highly, and [ believe very juftly, efteemed. 
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This difeafe chiefly affects the clands, efpecially thofe 
of the neck. . Children, and young perfons of a feden- 
tary life, are very fubje to it.’ It is one of thofe difeafes | 
which may be removed by proper regimen. but feldom 
yields to medicine. ‘The inhabitants of cold, damp, 
marfhy countries are moil liable to the ferophula. 

_ CAUSES, This diteafe may proceed from an he- 
reditary taint, infection, a {crophulousnurfe, &c. Chil- 
dren who have the misfortune to be born of fickly pa- 
rents, whofe conftitutions have been creatly injured by 
the pox, or other chronic difeafes, are apt to be affected | 
by the fcrophula.. It may likewife proceed from fuch 
difeafes as weaken the habit or vitiate the humeurs, as 
the {mall-pox, meafles, &c. External injuries, as blows, 
bruifes, and the like, fometimes. produce fcrophulous 
ulcers ; but we have reaion to believe, when this hap- 
_ pens, that there has been a predifpofition in the habit to 
this difeafe. In fhort, whatever tends to vitiate the hu- 
mours or relax the folids, paves the way to the fcrophula; 
as the want of proper exercife, too much heat or cold, 
confined air, unwholefome food, bad water, the long ufe 
of poor, weak, watery aliments, the neglect of cleanli- 
nels, &c. Nothing tends more to induce this difeafe in, 
~ children than allowimg them to continue long wet *. 
-SYMPTOMS.-——At firft, fmall knots appear under 
the chin, or behind the ears, which gradually increafe 


mara. ‘Take of the ftalks of that plant half an ounce, liquorice root 
two drachms, macerate in two quarts of warm water for two hours, 
and then boil for ten minutes. Of the ftrained deco&ion a tea cupful 
with a little milk, may be taken three times a-day. It muit be per- 
fitted in for fome time. ; Hi kn En hein 


* The f{crophula, as wellas the rickets, is found to prevailin large 
manufacturing towns, where people live grois, and lead fedentary 
lives, as ) 


, 
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in number and fize, till they form one large hard 
tumour. This often continues for a long time time with- 
out breaking, and when it does break, it only difcharges 
a thin fanies, or watery rumour. “Other parts. of the 


body are likewife liable to its attack, as the arm-pits, _ 


roins, feet, hands, eyes, breafts, &c. Nor are the 

_ Internal parts exempt from it. It often affects the lungs, 

liver, or fpleen; and I have frequently feen the glands 
of the mylentery greatly enlarged by it. 


Thofe obfiinate ulcers which break out upon the feet. 


and hands with fwelling, and little or no rednefs, are of 


the {crophylous kind. ‘They feldom difcharge good 
matter, and are exceedingly difficult tocure. The white . 


fwellings of the joints feem likewife to be of this kind. 


Whey are with difficulty brought to a fuppuration, and } 


when opened they only difcharge a thin ichor. ‘There 


’ is nota more general fymptom of the fcrophula than a 
{welling of the upper hp and nofe. It fometimes begins 


in a toe or finger, which continues long fwelled, with no 
great degree of pain, till the bone becomes carious. 
REGIMEN. As this difeafe proceeds, in a great 
meature, from relaxation, the diet ought to be generous 
and nourifhing, but at the fame time light and of eafy 


digeftion ; as well-fermented bread made of found grain, . 


the flefh and broth of young animals, with now and 


‘then a glafs of generous wine, or good ale. The air 


ought to be open, dry, and not too cold, and the patient 


- fhould take as much exercife as he can bear. This is 


of the utmoft importance. Children who have fufficient 
exercife are feldom troubled with the fcrophula. 
MEDICINE. 


them believing in the virtue of the royal touch, that of 


the feventh fen, &c. ‘hetruth is, we know but little © 


either of the nature or cure of this difeafe, and where 
reafon or medicines fail, fuperftition always comes in 
their place.. Hence ‘it is, that in difeafes which are the 
moft difficult to underftand, we generally hear of the 
greateft number of miraculous cures being performed. 
Here, however, the deception is eafily accounted a 
eee ; ; : The 


’ 


“ 


The vulgar are remarkably credu- | 
lous with regard to the cure of the ferophula ; many of 
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The {crophula, at a certain period of life, often cures of © 

-itfelf; and, if the patient happens to be touched about 
this time, the cure is imputed to the touch, and not to 
Nature, who is really the phyfician. , In the fame way,, 
the infignificant noftrums of quacks and old women 
often gain applaufe when they deferve none. 

There 1s nothing more pernicious than the cuftom of 
plymg children in the fcrophula with flrong purgative 
medicines. People imagine it proceeds from humours ~ 
which mutt be purged off, without confidering that thefe 
purgatives increafe the debility and aggravate the difeafe. 
It has indeed been found, that keeping the body gently 
open for fome time, efpecially with fea-water, has a 
good effect; but this fhould only be given in grofs 
habits, and in fuch quantity as to precure one, or at 
moit two fiools every day. | z 

Bathing in the falt-water ‘has likewife a very good 
effect, efpecially in the warm feafon. I have often known 
a courfe of bathing in falt-water, and drinking it in fuch 
quantities as to keep the body gently open, cure a {cro- 
phula, after many other medicines had been ‘tried in 
vain. When ialt-water cannot be obtained, the patient 
may be bathed in frefh water, and'his body kept open - 
by {mall quantities of fait and water, or fome other mild 
purgative. vie 

Next to cold bathing, and drinking the falt-water, 
we would recommend: the Peruvian bark. The celd 
bath may be ufe in fummer, ‘and the bark in winter. 
To an adult half a drachm of the bark in powder. may 

be given in a glafs of red wine four or five times a-day. 
Children, and fuch as cannot take it in- fubftance, may 
ule the decoction made in the following manner: 

-Boil an ‘ounce of Peruvian bark and a drachm of 
Winter’s bark, both grolsly powdered, in an Englith 
quart of water toa pint: towards the end, half an ounce 
of fliced liquorice-root and a handful of raifins may be 
added, which will both render the decoétion lefs dif- 
apreeable, and make it take up more of the bark. The 
liquor mult be ftrained, and two, three, or four table. 
fpoonfuls, according 10 the age of the patient, ae 
ee | iree 


a 


as 
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| three times a-day ; but, in place of this, I now ufe the 
' compound tincture of bark, 

The Moffat and Harrowgate waters, efpecially the 
“latter, are lkewife very proper medicines in the fcro- 
phula. ‘They ought not, however, to be drank in large 
quantities, but fhould be taken fo as to Keep the body 
_ gently.open, and mutt be ufed for a confiderable time. 

The hemlock may femetimes be ufed with advantage 
im thefcrophula. ‘Some lay_it down as a general rule, 
that the fea-water is moft proper before there are any 
fuppuration or lymiptoms of fabes ; the Peruvian bark, 


when there are running fores, A: a degree of heGic. 


fever; and the hemlock in old Inveterate ‘cafes, ap- 
proaching to the {chirrous or cancerous ftate. Hither 
the extract or the freth juice of this plant may be ufed. 
The dofe may be {mall at firft, and increaled gradually 
as far as the {tomach is able to bear it. 


External-a pplications are of little ufe. Before the tu- 
Cy 8 AOE breaks, nothing ought to be applied to it, unlefs a 


piece of flannel, or fomething to keep it warm. After 
it breaks, the. fore may be drafed with fome digeftive 
ointment. What I have always found to anfwer beft, 


‘was the yellow bafilicon mixed with about a fixth or 


eighth part of its weight of red precipitate of mercury. 


"The fore ma y be drefled with this twice a-day;: and if | 
sit be very fungous, and: does not digeft well, a larger | 


ae eA of the precipitate may be added *. 

Medicines which mitigate this difeafe, though they do 
mot cure it, are not to be defpifed. Ifthe patient can be 
kept alive by any means till he arrives at the age of pu- 
berty, he has a ereat chance to get well; but if he does 
not recover at this time, in all probability he never will. 


There is no malady which parents are fo abt to com- 
municate to their offspring as the {crophula, for which _ 


reafon people ought to beware of marrying into fa- 
milies affected with this difeal fey , 


* Ube suplicdtiaa of the lunar cauftic tends very much to promote 


| the cure of {crophulous ulcers, after they have broke, for they fhould. 
never be opened, They will bear a pretty free daily application of 
this fimulus, not only withimpunity, but advantage. A. P. ~ 

* 2 < or 
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' For the means of preventing the fcrophula, we mult 

_- refer the reader to the obfervations on nurfing | at the 
' beginning of the book. . 
Lam now induced to bring into one , point of view fuch 

\ of thole remarks as immediately relate to the fudje@ of 
prevention, in order to imprefs them more {tr iad . 
upon the minds of thofe who have the care of children. 

One of the moft effeGual means of guarding again{t 

the fcrophula, isa conftant attention to keep the child 
dry and clean, by the immediate remova Lot all i impu- 
rities, which not only taint the air and le the fkin, 
but-vitiate the humours of the body, in confequenceé of 
the abforption of their molt noxious particles through 
the pores. 

Wathing children frequently, esis a neceflary part 
ofthis plan. At firft, luke-warm water is proper, as 
being beft duited to the new-born infant,- on account of 

the warm temperature to which he had been aceuftomed 
in the womb, and on account of the delicacy of habit 
which he may have inherited from his parents. But the © 
warmth of the water fhould be gradually diminifhed as 
the infant gains ftrength, till it can be ufed quite cold 
with great fatety and benefit. The cold bath, fo effen- 
tial to the cure of the fcrophula, operates with fill greater 
certainty asa preventive. It braces and invigorates the. 
frame, and thus directly counteracts one of the principal 
caufes: of the evil, which is relaxation. The whole bod 

ought to be wathed every morning, and the lower half: 
every night, after which the child is to be inftantly 
wiped dry, and wrapped up in a warm blanket, to guard 
againit the danger of fudden cold, and to fecure all the 
advantages of fo falutary an operation. 

My former arguments, in favour of light and loofe 
| clothing for children in general, acquire double force 
when there is the leaft reafon to dread the ferophula. 
It is little fhort of murder to keep an infant of a deli- 

cate habit finothered in clothes, and panting in a fort of | 
-’ vapour-bath caufed by the noxious iteams of its own 
~ body. ‘The covering both by day and by night fhould 
_ beas light as is confiftent wlth due warmth, ‘Lhe linen 
next | 


See . , é ; : 
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next the fkin, which is always imbibing perfpirable mat- 


ter. multi be changed often; and the fame drefs ought 
Hi) S » an 7 8 


never ta. be kept on for more than twelve hours to- 


gether. © } ea 
.Wholefome unconfined air, ard frequent exercife, 
arc grand prefervatives from all difeafes, but efpecially 


from the {crophula. Itis not enough to feleé the moft 


fpacious znd lofty apartment in the houfe for the nur- 
fery ; children fhould be taken out into the fields every 


_ day, particularly about noon, unlefs the heat be intenfe, 


as the moft falutary exhalations from the earth then 
abound,.and the air is impregnated with the balmy 


effence of the fweeteft plants and flowers. Cold and wet - 


weather being deemed one of the exciting caufes of-the 
§ g 


{crophula, any wanton expofure to it would be improper; 


though, even in this refpect, lefs caution is neceflary, if. 
the ule of the cold bath be continued every morning. — 
This will brace the thinneft, fineft fkin, and harden it’ 
again{t the impreflions of a damp, chilly atmofphere. 
Exercife, befides {trengthening the whole habit, and 
powerfully affifting all the vital funétions, has a direét 
tendency to prevent obitructions of every kind, and 
thofe of the glands in particular, which conftituie the 
earlieft fymptom of the difeate in queftion. ad 
. On the fubjcct of diet, fome little deviations muft.be 


made from my gencral plan, in rearing the child of 


{fcrophulous parents, or one that is marked with what 
may be called a pre-difpofition to this difeafe, a thin fkin, 
and a general weakne/s and flaccidity of the habit. Ex. 
traordinary care thould be taken to fecure.a very healthy - 


-nurfe for fuch a child; and, after it is weaned, the ufe 


of animal food, but light and eafy of digeftion, fhould 
be gradually introduced, and freely allowed at dinner’ 
every day. In cafe of any juft apprehenfions of the 
{fcrophula, we muft not truft to a mild regimen, to milk 
and vegetables, though in general fo wholefome and 
nutritious. ‘They cannot give that tone to the ftomach, 


and that energy to the whole fyftem, which they now 
ftand in need of. A grofs, full diet will certainly oc- 
cafion humours and eruptions; put thefe are very dif 


ferent 


See As 
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ferent from the ferophula, and far more eafily cured. 
A poverty of the blood, a relaxation of the fibres, thofe 
fure attendarits, if not the principal catfes of the evil, 
require the mioft ftrengthening articles both of food aid 


’ drink. | 


But I muft reprobate, above all thin gs, butter in every 


form, and other oily inflances, which are fo apt to turn 


~ “rancid on the ftomach, loading it with phlegm, relaxing 


and impeding its action, inducing a debility of the folids, 
and occafioning a great number of complaints, as well 


_as glandular obitructions. One of the worft compofi- _ 


tions, of which butter or fat always forms a part, is 
paftry. I really fhudder, whenever I fee a delicate 
woman, or a weak child, greedily devouring thofe pa- 
latable poifons. ‘Let it be underftood, that I include in 
this cenfure gingerbread, plumeakes, and all trath of the 


dike kind. Indeed, a child of a fcrophulous habit 


fhould never eat any preparation of flour, except plain, 
well-made, and well-baked bread*. os A 


OF THE ITCH. 


, Though this difeafe is commonly communicated by 
infection, yet it feldom prevails‘where due regard is 
paid to cleanlinefs, frefh air, and wholefome diet. It 


generally appears in form of {mall watery ‘puftules, firit 


about the wrifts, or between the fingers; afterwards it 


affects the arms, legs, thighs, &c. Thefe puftules are 


attended with an intolerable itching, efpecially when 


_ the patient is warm in bed, or fits by the fire. Some- 
times, indeed, the fkin is covered with large blotches 


or fcabs, and at other times with a white feurf, or fealy 


_ €ruption. This laft is called the Dry Itch, and is the 


_ moft difficult to cure. 


fb * Delicate children are greatly injured by the common habit of 


 bibbing too much thin warm fluid; fuch as weak tea. ‘They 


are chiefly entiged to this practice by the fweetnefs of thefe drinks. — 
~ Such children ought not to be permitted to driak any thing {weet, 


= 


orwarm, The fiomach is braced by cold applications as well as the 
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int The itch 18 feldom a dangerous. difeafe,, unlefs when 
it is rendered fo by neglect or improper treatment. It 
it be fuffered to continue. too ‘Jong, it may vitiate the 
whole mafs of humours ; and, ifit be fuddenly drove in, 


‘without proper evacuations, it may occafion fevers, in- b 


fammations of the vifcera, or other internal diforders. 

. The beft medicine yet known for the itch is fulphur, © 
which ought to be ufed-both externally and internally. 
The parts moft affected may be rubbed with an oint- 
‘ment made of the flower of fulphur, two ounces ; crude 
fal ammoniac finely powdered, two drachms; hog’s 


‘ y 
= 
. 


a 


dard, or butter, four ounces. Ifa feruple. or half a” 
drachm of the effence of lemon be added, it will entirely 


take away the difagreeable fmell. About the bulk ofa. 
nutmeg of this may be rubbed upon the extremities at 

bed-time twice or thrice a-week. . It is feldom neceflary ~ 
- to rub the whole body; but when it 1s, it ought not to 
be done all at once, but by turns, as itis dangerous to. 
{top too many pores at the fame time. -_ : 


° 


Before the patient begins to ufe the ointment, he 4 


ought, if hebe of a full habit, to bleed or take a purge 
or two. - It will likewife be proper, during the ule of 
it, to take every. night and morning as. much Gtiathé 4 
flower of brimftone and cream of tartar, in a little treacle 
or new milk, as will keep the body gently open. He 
fhould beware of catching cold, fhould wear more clothes 
than ufual, and take every thing warm. ‘The fame. 
clothes, the linen excepted, ought to. be worn all the © 
time of ufing the ointment; and: fuch clothes as have 
been worn while the patient was under the difeafe, are 
not to be ufed again, unlefs they have been fumigated 
with brimftone, and. thoroughly cleanfed, otherwife 
they will communicate the infechionanewa.. 72/055 aoa. 
— Tnever knew brimftone, when ufed as directed above, 
fail to cure theitch ; and Ihave reafon to believe, that, — 


* Sir John Pringle obferves, that though this difeafe may feem- 

. trifling, there is no one in the army. that is’ more troublefome to — 

cure, as theinfe@tion often lurks in clothes, &c. and bréaks. out a 

- fecond, ‘or even:a third time. The fame inconyeniency. occurs in, 
private families, unlefs particular regard be paid to the changing om 
eleaning of their clothes, which laitis by no means an eafy cea ‘ 
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if duly perfifted in, it never will fail ; but if it be only 


_ _ufed once or twice, and cleanlinefs neeleéted, it is no 


wonder if the diforder returns. The quantity of oint- 
ment mentioned above will generally be fufficient for - 


the cure of one perfon; but, if any fymptoms of the 


_> difeafe fhould appear again, the medicine muft be re- 


peated. It is both more fafe and efficacious when perfift- 
ed in fora confiderable time, than when a large quantity 
is applied.at once. As moft people diflike the fmell’ of 
fulphur, they may ufe in its place the powder of white 


_. hellebore roet made up into an ointment, in the fame. 


manner, which will feldom failto cure theitch. > 
~ People ought to be extremely cautious left they take 
other eruptions for the itch; as the ftoppage of thefe _ 
may be attended with fatal confequences. Many of the. 
efuptive diforders to which‘ children are liable, have a_ 


hear refemblance ; and Ihave often known infants 
_ killed by being rubbed with greafy ointments that make 
thefe “eruptions firike fuddenly in, which nature had 


thrown out to. preferve the patient’s life, or prevent 


-fome other malady..- > 


© Much mifchicfis ikewife done by the ufe of mercury 
in this difeafe.. Some perfons are fo fool-hardy as to 


wath the parts affected witha {trong folutior of the cor- 


tofive fublimate. » Others ufe the mercurial ointment,’ 
without taking the leaft care either to.avoid cold, keep 
the body open, or obferve a proper regimen. The con-_ 
fequences of fuch condu& may be eafily euefled. Thave ’ 


_ known even'the mercurial girdles produce bad, effets, 


and would advife:every perfon,’ as he values his health, 
to beware’ how he ufes them. Mercury ought, never | 
to be ufed as a medicine without the greateft care. - 
eS people'look upon thefe girdles as: a kind of 


charm, without confidering’ that ‘the mircury énters’ és 


the body. ea 


It isnot to betold what mifchief is done by ufing mer- 


- cUirial ointment for curing the itch and killing-vermin 5 


yetit is unneceflary for either: the former may be always 


more certainly cured by fulphur, and the latter will - 
never be found where due regard is paid to cleanlinefs. 
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Thofe who: would avoid this dete(table difeafe, ought 


=o ue 


to ftudy univerfal cleanlinefs *. 


€HAP. XL. 
OF ‘THE ASTHMA. 


to beware of infected perfons, to. ufe wholefome food, 


HE afthma is a difeafe of the lungs, which feldom 
* admits of acure. Perfons in the decline of life are 
moft liable to it. It is diftinguifhed into the moift and 


_ dry, or humoral and, nervous. The former is attended. 


with expectoration or {pitting ; butin the latter the pa-' 
tient feldom fpits, unlefs,; fometimes a little tough 


phlegm, by the. mere force of coughing. 


CAUSES.—~—The afthma is fometimes hereditary. 
It may likewife proceed from a bad formation of the 
breaft ; the fumes of metals or mimerals taken into. the. 
lungs ; violent exercife, efpecially rumning ; the obftruc- 


tion of cuftontary evacuations, as the menfes, 


_hemor« 


rhoids, &c. the {udden retroceffion of the gout, or ftrik- 
ing in of eruptions, as the fmall-pox, meafles, &e. violent 
paffions of the mind, as fudden fear or furprife. In a 


word, the difeafe may proceed from any caufe that either 


impedes the circulation of the blood through the lungs, 


{ 


or prevents their being duly. expanded by the air. 

_. SYMPTOMS.——An afthma is known bya quick: ~ 
taborious breathing, whichis generally performed with — 
a kind of wheezing noife. Sometimes the diffeulty of — 
breathing is fo great, that the patient is obliged to keep: 


* The itch is now by eleantinefs banifhed from every 


in an ere pofure, otherwile he is in danger ef being 


genteel fae iy sl 


mily in Britain. It ftill, however, prevails among the poorer forts, 
of peafants in Scotland, and’among the manufacturers in England. : 
‘Thefe are not only fufficient to keep the feeds of the difeafe alive; 


but to fpread the infeCtion among others. It were to 


be: wifhed 


that fome effectual method could be: devifed. fer extripating it alto. 
ether, Several country clergymen have told me, that by getting 
fuch as-were infected cured, and Rrongly recommending an attention 


tocleanlinefs, they have banifhed the t.ch entirely out of theiry 


parithes. Why nizht not others: de the fame?: 


fuffocateds 
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 foffocated. A fit or paroxyfm of the afthma generally 
_. happens after a perfon has been Fi to cold eafterly 
_ awinds, or has been abroad in thick foggy weather, or 
has got wet, or continued long in a damp place under 
ground, or has taken fome food which the ftomach 


gould not digeft, as paftries, toafted cheefe, or the like. 


- The paroxyfm is commonly ushered in with litefl 
nefs, want of fleep, hoarfenefs, a cough, belching of 
_-avind, a fenfe of heavinefs about the brealt, and diffs 
culty of breathing. ‘To thefe fucceed heat, fever, pain 
_ of the head, ficknefs and naufea, great oppreflion of the 
 breaft, palpitation of the heart, a weak and fometimes 
intermitting pulfe, an involuatary flow of tears, bilious — 
~ yomitings, &c. All the fymptoms grow worle towards 
night ; the patient is eafier when up than in bed, and . 
_is very defirous of cool air. | ae 
- REGIMEN.—~—'the food ought to be light and of 
 eafy digeftion. Boiled meats are to be preferred to 
roafted, and the flefh of young animals to that of old. 
All windy food, and whatever is apt to fwell in the fto- 
mach, is to be avoided. Light puddings, white broths, 
and tipe fruits baked, boiled, or roafted, are proper. 
Strong liquors of all kinds, efpecially malt-liquor, are 
hurtful. The patient fhould eat a very light fupper, of 
rather none at ail, and fhould never fuffer himfelf to be 
tong coftive. His clothing fhould be warm, efpecially 
jn the winter feafon. As all diforders of the breaft are 
much relieved by keeping the feet warm, and promoting. 
_ the perfpiration, a flannel fhirt or waiftcoat, and thick 
fhoes, will be of fingular fervice. ) 


_. But nothing is of fo great importance in the athma ~ 


as pure and moderately warm air. Afthmatic people 
ean feldom bear either the clofe heavy air of a large 
town, or the tharp keen atmofphere of a bleak hilly” 
country: a medium, therefore, between thele is to be 


- chofen. ‘The air near a large town is often better than 


at a diftance, provided the patient be removed fo far as 
not to be affected by the fmoke. Some aftamatic pa- 
tients indecd breathe gafier m town than in the country ; 
but this is feldom the cafe, efpecially in towns where 
at sa Dd3 much 
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| riuch’ coal-is burnt.’ ‘Afthmatic perfons who are obliged 


to’be in town all day, ought at leaft to: fleep_ out of it. a i 


Even this will often prove of great fervice.” -Thofe who — 


can afford it ought to travel into a warmer, climate, 
Many afthmatic perfons who cannot live in Britain, | a 


enjoy very’ good i in the: gis m9 E rance, Por tugaly 


wd 


Spain, Ob haly harms yar Hine oak 

‘9 Exercife is kikkite of very oréit sale in the 
afthma, as it’ promotes the digeftion, and ereatly affitts 
in-the prepar ationof the blood. The blood of afthmatic . 


pérfons i is feldom duly prepared, owing to the proper _ 


ation of the*lungs being impeded... For this reafon 
_ fuch people oughtedaily to take as much exercife;:either 


| 8 foot, horfeback; ‘ordn a carriage, as they can bears - 


“MEDICINE. +—+Almatt all that can be: done by 
chetCie | in this difeafe, is to relieve the patient when » 
feized. with a violent’ fite-!Vhis indeed requires the 


: greateft expedition, as the difeafe often proves fuddenly 


fatal.In the paroxyfin or fit the body is generally bound, 
‘a purging clyfter, with a folution of afafeetida, ought 
therefore to be adminiftered, and if there be occafion, 
it may be repeated two or three times. . The patient’s 
feet and legs ought tobe immerfed in warm water, and» 
afterwards. “rubbed with a. warm hand, or ‘dry. cloth. 
Bleeding, unlefs extreme weaknefs. or old: age fhould 
forbidit, ishighly proper. Ii there be a violent {pafm 
~ about: thé binad “or ftomach, warm fomentations or 
bladders: filled with warm milk and water, may be ap- 
plied to the ‘part affected, and warm cataplafms to the 


foles of the feet. The patient nmft drink: freely of di; - 


luting: liquors, ‘and may take a tea-ipoonful of the tinc- ; 


- ture of caftor and faffron mixed, together ina cup of 


valerian-tea, twice or thrice a-day. Sornetimes a vomit 
has a very good effect, and fnatches the patient, as. it 


_ ‘were, from the j jaws a death. » ‘This, however,” will be. 
more fafe after other. evacuations have been. premifed. . 


A very ftrong: infufion of roafted coffee is daids to. ‘give 2 


-eafe in an afthmatic paroxyim. » ss we 


In the moift afthma,:fuch things as protriote fedebins 


prt or PPE ought to Be aa ‘as the : fyrup ‘of ; 


4). $5. 


/ 
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| ‘fquills, gum-ammoniac, and fuch like, A» common > 
 Ipoonful of the fyrup or oxymel of {quills, mixed with 


an equal quantity of cinnamion-water, may be taken 
three or four times through. the day, and four or five 


| pills made of equal parts of afatoctida and gum-ammo- 


-jilac at bed-time *. 


For the convulfive or nervous althma, ciiesrgies 


-and bracers are the moft proper medicines. The patient 


may take a tea-fpoonful of the paregoric elixir twice a- 


' day. The Peruvian bark is fometines found to be.of - 
“ufe'in this cafe. It may be taken in fubflance, or in- 


fufed in wine. In fhort, every thing that braces the 
nerves, or takes off fpafm, may be of ufe in a nervous 


-afthma. It is often relieved by the ufe of afles’ milk: | 


I have likewife known cow’s milk drank warm in the ’ 
morning have a very good effect in this cafe. ie 
In every fpecies of afthma, fetons. and iffues have a 

good effect ; they may either be fet in the back or fide, 


and fhould nevex He allowed to dry up. We fhall here, 


-once for all, obferve, that not only inthe afthma, but 


in moft chronic difeafes, ifues are extremely proper. 
They are both a fafe and efficacious remedy ; and though 


they do not always cure the difeate, yet on will often 


Apne gis the patient? s life. 


This. difeafe, though fo common with - A is s little | 


| aceeteh in mild climates ; and, on that account, it 1s 


always advifable to try the effeet of a change of climate, 


~- which: has general lly been attended with great benefit. 
_Thave already intimated what little confidence I had in 
the power of any medicine, to perform a radical cure of 


the afthma; but there are many. things. that. will give 
the patient eafe, and, of courle, tend to prolong his life, 


Much alfo may be done by regimen, when drugs are of 


7 fervice ; and | would therefore advite afthmatic 


* After copious evacuations, large dofes i xther have best 
found very. efficacious in removing afitofthe afthma. I have like- 


wife known the following. mixture produce very happy effects: To 


four or five ounces of the folution or milk of gum- -ammoniac add two 


ounces of fimple cinnamon-water, the fame quantity of balfamic 
- fyrup, and half an ounce of paregoric elixir, Of this two tabie- 


: Spoontulgmay be taken every three hours, 


a _. patients 


. 


patients to procure and keep by them rules for their 


management both in and out of the fit, adapted to their — 


particular cafes, By a proper atteation to {uch rules, a 


man may live many years, and enjoy tolerably good | 


I had a patient fome time ago, who was often carried 
home-to his wife in an apparently dying flate. She felt 


little alarm, well-knowing what was neceflary to be. 


done; and fhe always brought him about. This good 
woman did no more than may be done by any woman 
of common fenie, if the doctor wiil deign to inftrué& 
her. General rules will not do. They mutt, as before 
oblerved, be fuited to the patient’s cafe and conttitution. 
For want of fome fuch inftructions, which a phyfician 
thould take the earlieft opportunity to give, a patient 


‘ ‘ 


any other medical advife or affiftance procured *, 


may lofe his life, before the doétcr can be fent for, or, 


* Afthma is a difeafe more immediately alarming in appearance, 
than dangerous imreahty. It is well to be aware that there is hardly _ 


an inftance known ofa perfon dying during the afthmatic paroxyfm, 
The duration of life feems even rarely to be fhortened by this com- 
plaint. The celebrated Dr. FLoyer, who wrote on afthma, al. 
though he laboured under that difeafe during his whole life, died 
upwards of ejghty years of age. _ He was of opinion that ‘he fhort- 
ened and lightened his fits by drinking fome cups of very ftrong 
coffee without milk orfugar. ~1 have known more than one althma- 


tic, whe never lay down in bed for a long feries of years, and not-- 


withitanding, during the intervals of the fits enjoyed tolerable health, 
Much depends on adhering to a dry diet, taking regular exercife, 


and on abitaining from thofe things which are known by individual. 


experience, to diforder the ftomach. Confiderable benefit is derived, 
in the nervous aithma, from eccafionally taking as much genuine 


A” “etida, made into pills, as js fufficient to keep the body re- 
: lat is lagers" ie a ia k “oe 
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OF THE APOPLEXY. 


THE apoplexy is a fudden lofs of fenfe and motion, 


' during which the patient is to all appearance dead , 
the heart and lungs, however, ftill continue to move. 
Though this difeafe proves often fatal, yet it may fome- 
times be removed by proper care. It chiefly attacks 
fedentary perfons of a grofs habit, who ufe a rich and 


‘f plentiful diet, and indulge in ftrong liquors. People 


in the decline of life are moft fubject to the apoplexy, 
It prevails moft in winter, efpecially in rainy feaions, | 


_and very low ftates of the barometer. ) 


CAUSES. The immediate caufe of an apoplexy 


is a compreffion of the brain, occafioned by an excefs of 


blood, or acolleStion of watery humours. The former 


is called a fenguine, and the latter a /erous apoplexy. It 


may be occafioned by any thing that increafes the cireu- 
lation towards the brain, or prevents the return of the 


_ blood from the head: as intenfe ftudy; violent pat- 


fions * ; viewing objects for a long time obliquely ; 
wearing any thing too tight about the neck ; arich and 


luxurious diet; fuppreflion of urine ; ie the body 


to cool fuddenly after having been greatly heated ; con- 
tinning Jong in a warm or cold bath ;_ the exceflive ule 
of fpiceries, or high-feafoned food; excels of venery ; 
the fudden ftriking in of any eruption ; fuffering iflues, » 
fetons, &c. fuddenly to dry up, or the ftoppage of any 
cuftomary evacuation ; a mercurial falivation pufhed 
too far, or fuddenly checked by cold; wounds or 
bruifes on the head; long expofure to excefiive cold; 
poifonous exhalations, &c. 3 


* I knewa woman who ina violent fit of anger was feized with, 


_afanguine apoplexy. She at frit complained of extreme pain, as, 


if daggers bad been thruft through her head, as the exprefied it. After- 


wards fhe became comatofe, her pulfe funk very low, and was ex- 
ceeding flow. By blecaing, blifteriag, and other evacuations, fhe 
was kept alive for about a fortnight, When her head was opened, 


© a large quantity of extravalated blood was found in the left ventricle 
Orame brainy tec | 
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SYMPTOMS, and method of cure ——The ufual 
forerunners of an ‘apoplexy: are giddinels, pain and fwim- 
ming of the head; lofs of memory; diowfinefs ; noife 


- In the cars 5 the ‘tishts mare; a fpontaneous flux. of 


o 
tears and laborious refpiration. When ‘perfons of an 


apoplédic make, obferve thefe fymptoms, they have. 
ioral fear the approach ef a fit, and fhould en- 
deavor to prevent it by agers a flender diet, and 
opening medicines. 

In the fanguine apoplexy, if the patient fies not die 


! faddenly, the countenance appears. florid, the face is, 


{welled or puffed up, and the blood veflels, efpecially | 
about the neck and temples, are turgid ; the pulfe beats 


flrong ; the eyes are prominent and rfitedt and the | 
- breathing is’ difficult, and performed with a forting 


nore. THE excrements and urine are often voided 


Tpontaneoutly, and the patient 1s fometimes feized with 


vomiting. 

In this {pecies of apoplexy every athed mutt be 
taken to lefien the ferce of the circtilation towards the 
head. The patient fhould be kept perfe@ly eafy and 
cool. His head fhould be raifed pretty hich, and his- 
feet fuffered to hane down. “His clothes ought to be 


oO 
loofened, .efpecially about the neck, and frefh air ad- 


"mitted into his chamber. His garters: fhould be ‘tied. 


pretty tight, by which means the motion of the blood 


from the lower extremities will be retarded. As foon 


as the patient is placed in a proper. pofture, he 
fhould be bled freely in the neck or arm, and, if there 
be occafion, the operation may be repeated in two or 


' three hours. A laxative clyfter, with plenty of {weet 
oil, or frefh butter, and a fpoonful or two of common 


falt in it, may be admintiftered every two hours; and 


bliftering. platters applied between the fhoulders, and to 
the calves of the legs, 


As foon as the fymptoms pie a little abated, and the 


patient is able to fwallow, he ought to drink freely of 


fome diluting opening, liquor; ; as a decoction of tama- 
rinds and liquorice, cream-tartar whey, or commen: 
pond with cream of tartar diffolved 1 in ity SO he set 


t sf 
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take < any cooling purge, as Glauber’s falts, manna, di 
folved ia aninfufion of fenna,.or the like. All {pirits 


- . and other-ftrong liquors are to be avoided. Even volatile 
falts held to the nofe do mifchief. Vomits, for the fame 
reafon, ought not to be given, or any thin g that may 
increale them otion of the blood towards the head... 


In the ferous apoplexy, the fymptoms are nearly the 
Cone only-the puife is not fo firong, the countenance is 
lefs florid, and the. breathing lefs difficult. Bleeding i iS 
not fo neceilary here asin the former,cale. It may, 


however, generally be performed once with fafety and 


advantages but fhould not be repeated. The patients 


fhould be placed in the fame pofture. as directed above, 


and. fhouldj have bliftering-plafters applied, and receive 
opening;cly{ters inthe fame manner, Purges are here 
likewile neceflary, and the patient may drink {trong 
balm-tea, It he be inclined to fweat, it ought to be pro- 
mioted by drinking {mall wine whey,” or an infufion of 
cardous beneditus. A plentiful fweat’ kept up for a-con- 


-fiderable time’has- often carried off a ferous apoplexy. - 


When apoplettic fymptoms proceed from opium, or 
other narcotic fubftances taken into the itomach, vomits 
are neceflary.” The patient is generally relieved: as foon. 
as he hag difcharged the poifon in this way. ; 

Perfons of an “apoplettic: make, or thofe who have 


been attacked by it, ought to ule a very {pare and ilender 


diet, avoiding all ftrong liquors,’ {prceries, and high- 


feafoned food. — ‘They ought likewife to guard again{t 


all violent paffions, and to avoid the extremes of heat 


ene cold. The head fhould be fhaved, and daily wafhed 
with cold water, ‘The feet ought to be Kept warm, and. 


never fuffered to continue long wet. ‘The body moe 


- be kept open either by food or medicine, and a little 


blood may be tet every fpring and fall. Exercifé fhould 
by no means be neglected ; but it ought to be taken i in 
moderation. - Nothing Has a more happ* : ‘effe& in pre- 
venting an apoplexy - than perpetual iffues or fetons + 


” great care, however; mutt be taken not to fuffer Soe 
fo dry up, without opening others in their tead. | Apo- 


plectic pervious ought never to go ‘to reft with a full fto- 


< . mach, 
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mach, or to lie with their heads low, or wear any thing 
too tight about their necks. — | hilabia 
. "Thefe laft cautions are of far greater importance than ° 
fuch perfons may be aware of. The circulation, which 
is flower during fleep than when awake, is farther clogs 
ged by a fulnefs of the fomach. The low pofture of | 
the head not only favours, but feems to invite ftagna- 
tion; and tight ligatures round the neck impede the re- 
. turn of the blood from the veffels of the brain, fo that an 
apolexy, not only very naturally, but almoft inevitably 
follows.  Inftead of being aftonifhed at the number of © 
thofe who go to bed in apparent health, and are found 
“ dead in the morning, we fhould confider it as a matter 
_ of much more furprife for a perfon of a plethoric habit, 
after unchecked indulgence in the pleafures of the table, 
to go to reft without any regard to the inclination of 
his head or the tightnefs of his collar, and ever to rife 
again *, Wi ae ; 


: CHAP. . XLII. 
_ OF COSTIVENESS, AND OTHER AFFEC; 
‘TIONS OF THE STOMACH AND © | 
Wwe do not here mean to treat of thofe aftriftions of 
". the bowels which are the fymptoms of difeafes, 
as of the colic, the iliac paflion, &c. but only to take — 
notice of that infrequency of ftools which fometimes 
happeas, and which in fome particular conftitutions may 
_ octafion difeales. Sa iA Ee 
_ Coftivenefs may proceed from drinking rough red. 
wines, or other aftringent liquors ; too much exercile, 
efpecially on horfeback. [t may likewife proceed from 
a long ufe of cold infipid food, which does not fuf- 
‘ficienily itimulate the inteliines. Sometimes it is owing 


* Perfons inclined to apoplexy derive great berefit from cupping. 
This operation fhould never be omitted once or twice a year, © 

bl y E j f A te B. 
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to the bile not defcending to the inteftines, asin the 
jaundice ; and at other times it proceeds from difeafes of — 
the inteftines themfelves, as a palfy, {paims, torpor, 
tumours, a cold dry ftate of the inteltines, &c. | 
Exceflive coftivenefs is apt to occafion pams of the 
head, vomiting, colics, and other complaints of the 
bowels, It is peculiarly hurtful to hypochondriac and 
hyfteric perfons, as it generates wind and other grie- 
_ vous fymptoms. Some people however can bear col- 
_ tivenefs to a great degree. 1 know perfons who enjoy 
pretty good health, yet do not’go to ftool above once _ 
a-week, and others not above once a-fortnight. In-. 
deed I have heard of fome who do not go above once — 
a-month. | : yt) . 
Perfons who are generally coftive fhould live upon a 
moiftening and laxative diet 3 as roafted or boiled apples, 
pears, ftewed prunes, raifins, gruels with currantsy 
butter, honey, fugar, and fuch like. Broths with 
fpinage, leeks, and other foft pot-herbs, are likewife 
proper. Rye-bread, or that which is made of a mix- 
ture of wheat and rye together, ought to be eaten. No 
perfon troubled with coftivenefs fhould eat white bread 
alone, efpecialiy that which is made of fine flour. The 
eft bread for keeping the body foluble is what in fome 
_ parts of England they call me/lin. It is made of a mix-" 
ture of wheat and rye, andis very agreeable to thofe 
who are accuftomed to it. : 
_ Coltivenefs is increafed by keeping the body too 
‘warm, and by every thing that promotes the perfpira- 
tion; as wearing flannel, lying too long in bed, Sac. 
 Intenfe thought and a fedentary life are likewife hurtful. _ 
All the fecretions and excretions are promoted by me- . 
derate exercife without doors, and by a gay, cheerful, 
. fprightly temper of mind. Coa 
_- Vhe drink fhould be of an opening quality. All 
ardent fpirits, auftere and aftringent wines, as port, 
claret, 8c, ought to be avoided. Malt-liquor that is 
fine, and of a moderate ftrength, is very proper. — 
4 Butter-milk, whey, and. other watery liquors, yp 
Mee Muse toa ty : | wile: 
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wife proper, and may be drank 1 in ‘turns, as the patient’ 5 


inclination’ directs. © 

- Thofe who are troubled. valet coftivenels oughty sf 
poililey to remedy it by diet, as the conftant ufe of 
medicines for that purpofe is attended. with® many in- 
conveniencies, and often with bad confequences Sl 
never knew any one get into a habit of taking raetielge 
for keeping the body open, who could leave it off. In - 


time the cuftom becomes neceflary, and generally ends 
in a total relaxation of the bowels, indigeftion, lots of 


appetite, wafting of the ttrength, and death. | 

» When the body cannot be kept open without. medi- 
cine, we would recommend gentle dofes of rhubarb to 
be taken twice or thrice a-week. This is not near fo 
injurious to the ftomach as alocs, Jalap, or the other 
draftic purgatives fo much in ufe. «Infufions of fenna 


and manna may likewife be taken, or half an ounce of © 


foluble tartar diffolved in water-gruel. About the fize 


of 2. nutmeg of lenitive electuary taken twice or thrice. 
a- aay generally anfwers the gael very well. neg 
WANT OF APPETITE Mion ae at 


- ‘This may proceed and a foul Race indie eftion ; <3 
the want of free air arid exercife; gricf, fear, anxiety, 


“8! Phe, learned Dr. Arbuthnot advifes thofe who. are ‘troubled’ 
with coftivenefs to ufe animal oils, as frefh butter, cream, marrow, 
fat broths, efpecially thofe made of the<internal parts of animal, 
as the Sicha heart, midriff, &c.' He hkewile recommends the, 
expreiied oils of mild vegetables, as lives, almonds; ; piltachios, and 
the fruits themfelves ; all oily and mild fruits, as figs 5 decoétions 


‘of mealy vegetables; thefe lubricate the inteftines; fome fapona- . 


ceous fubftances which’ flimulate gently, as honey, nadie or 
boiled honey and water, unrefined ugar..&e.».., " 
The Doctor obferves, that fuch -lenitive fubflances’ are proper. 
for perfons of dry atrabilarian conttitutions, ‘who are fubjeé& to” 
aftriGion of the belly, and'the’pi'es, and will operate when ‘ftrenger 


medicinal fubftances are fometimes: ineffeQual 5, but that fuch leni-., 


tive diet hurts thofe whofe bowels are weak ard lax. He Tikewile_ 
obferves, that zll watery fubftances are lenitivey and that even 
common water; whey, four milk, and butter-milk; have that 


effeQ.:—That new milk,. Specially: affes: milk, fain tae, ftill more . 


when: it fours on the ftomach; and that whey turned four will 
purge flrongly. k 
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or any of the deprefling paflions; exceflive heat; the 
- ufe of ftrong broths, fat meats, or any thing tnat palls 
- the appetite, or is hard of digeftion ; the immoderate 
ufe of ftrong liquors, tea, tobacco, opium, &c. 
_ The patient ought, if peffible, to make choice of an 
‘open dry air; to take exercife daily on horfeback or in 
a. carriage; to rife betimes; and to avoid all intenfe 
‘thought. He fhould we a diet of ealy digeftion ; and 
fhould avoid exceflive heat and great fatigue. | b 
If want of appetite proceed from errors in diet, or 
any other part of the patient’s regimen, it ought to be 
changed. If naufea and.reachings fhew that the fto- 
mach is loaded with crudites, a vomit will be of fer- 
vice. After this a gentle purge or two of rhubarb, LOF 
any of the bitter purging falts, may be taken. The 
- patient ought next to ufe fome of the {tomachic bitters 
~jnfufed in wine. Though gentle evacuations be ne- 
 eeffary, yet firong purges and vomits are to be avoided, 
"as they weaken the ftomach, and hurt digeftion. After 
proper evacuations, biter elixirs and tingtures with 
aromatics may be uled. - eA? 2 3 | 
«Elixir of vitriol is an excellent medicine in moft 
-eafes of indigeftion, weaknefs of the {tomach, or want 
_ of appetite. From twenty to thirty drops of it may be 
taken twice or thrice a-day ina glafs of wine or water. 
It may likewife be mixed with the tincture of the bark, 
one drachm of the former to an ounce of the latter, 
and two tea-fpoonfuls of it taken in wine and water, 
7 BS aDOVEL™ ca Antoni Pier ghd Tas ce eel 
'-. >») The chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, are 
generally of confiderable fervice in this cafe.» ‘The falt- 
water has likewife good effeéts ; but it muft not be 
ufed too freely. «The waters -of Harrowgate, Scarbo- - 
rough, Moffat, and moft other fpas in Britain, may 
be ufed with advantage. We would advife all who 
are afflicted with indigeftion and want of appetite, to 
repair to thefe places of public rendezvous. ‘The very 
_ change of air, and the cheerful company, will be of 
_ fervice ; not to mention the exercile, diflipation, amufe-_ 
ments, &c. Hing 
Te: Qh. 
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| OF THE HEART-BURN. 

What .is commonly called the beart-burn, is not a 
difeafe of that organ, but an uneafy fenfation of heat 
or acrimony about the pit of the {tomach, which is © 
fometimes attended with anxiety, naufea, and vomiting. 

It may proceed from debility of the ftomach, indi- 
geftion, bile, the abounding of an acid in the ftomach, 
&c.. Perfons who are liable to this complaint ought to 
avoid ftale liquors, acids, windy or greafy aliments, and, 
-thould never ufe violent exercife foon after a plentiful 
meal. I know many perfons who never fail to have the 
heart-burn if they ride foon after dinner, provided they’ 
have drank ale, wine, or any fermented liquor; but are 
never troubled with it when they have drank rum or 
brandy and water without any fugar or acid. 

When the heart-burn proceeds from debility of the — 
ftomach, or indigeftion, the patient ought to take a dofe 
or two of rhubarb; afterwards he may ule infufions of 
_ the Peruvian bark, or any other of the fomachic bitters, 

in wine or brandy. Drinking a cup of camomile-tea, 
with fifteen or twenty.drops of elixir of vitriol im it, 
twice or thrice a-day, will ftrengthen the ftomach and 
promote digeftion.. Exercife in the open air will like 
wife be of ufe. ! | | 

When bilious humours occafion the heart-burn, a 
tea-fpoonful of the fweet fpirit of nitre in a glafs of 
water, or a cup of tea, will generally give eafe. If it 
_ proceeds from the ufe of greafy aliments, a dram of 

brandy or rum may be. taken. a | re 
If acidity or fournefs of the ftomach occafions the 
heart-burn, abforbents are the proper medicines. In 
this cafe an ounce of powdered chalk, half an ounce of 
fine fugar, and a quarter of an ounce of gum-arabic, 
may be mixed in an Englifh quart of water, and a tea- 
cupfal of it taken as often as is neceflary. Such as do 
not chufe chalk, may take a tea-lpoontul of prepared, 
‘oytter-thells, or of the powder called crabs-eyes, in a 
clafs of cinnamon or peppermint-water. But the fafeft 
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. “and beft abforbent is magnefia alba. “This not only 


néts as an abforbent, but likewife as a purgative ; 
whereas chalk, and other abforbents of that kind, are 
apt to lie in the inteftines, and occafion obftructions. 
This powder is not difagreeable, and may be taken in a 
cup of tea, or a glafs of mint-water. A large tea- 
{fpconful is the ufual dofe; but it may be taken in a 
much greater quantity when there is occafion. ” Thefe 
things are now generally made up into lozenges for the 
conveniency of being carried in the pocket, and taken 


‘at’ pleafure:*. . 


If wind be the caufe of this complaint, the moft pro- 
per medicines are thofe called carminatives; as ani- 
feeds, juniper-berries, ginger, canella alba, cardamom 
feeds, &c. Thefe may either be chewed, or infufed in 
wine, brandy, or other fpirits; but thefe ought never 
to be ufed, unlefs they are abfolutely neceflary, as they 
are only drams ina dry form, and very pernicious’ to 
the ftomach. One of the fafeft medicines ef this kind 


is the tin@ture made by infufing an ounce of rhubarb, 


and a quarter of an ounce of the leffer cardamom feeds, 


in an Englifh pint of brandy. After this has digefted . 
for two or three days, it ought to be ftrained, and four 


ounces of white fugar-candy added to it. It muft ftand 


to digeft a fecond time till the fugar be diflolved. 


A table-f{poonful of it may be taken occafionally for 
a dofe. ! ho 
‘T have frequently known the heart-burn cured, par- 
ticularly in pregnant women, by chewing green tea. 
Two table-fpoontfuls of what is called the milk of gum- 
ammoniac,. taken once or twice a-day, will fometimes 
eure the heart-burn. | | : | 
As pregnant women are vety fubje& to this uneafy 


fenfation, they fhould firlt cénfider, whether it proceeds 
from any of the cautes already explained ; in which, 


~eafe the medicines prefcribed under each head will pro- 


foap-lees, the aqua kali puri of the fhops, 


~ er of milk. 


* The heart-burn, if very troublefome, may be almoft imme- 
diately removed, by taking fifteen or twenty drops of the puriied 
ina cup of linfeed tea, - 
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bably remove it. But if the internal fenfe of heat be 
_ owing to the ftate of preenancy itfelf; if it arifes fron 


the confent between the ftomach and the womb, and is 
nof'accompanied with much {pitting or any acid eructa- 


tions, the white of an egg, mixed with a little fugar. 


and water, will often afford the oaly relief that can be 
expected for fome time. 


J 6 CA AP ORL 
OF NERVOUS” DISEASES. 


i ‘Ou all difeafes incident to mankind, thofe of the 


nervous kind are the moft complicated and. difh- 
eult to cure. A volume would not be fuflicient to point 


out their various appearances. ‘They iaitate almoft 


every difeafe; and are feldom alike in two different 
perfons, or even the fame perfon at different times. 
Proteus-like, they are continually changing fhape; and 
upon every frefh attack, the patient thinks he feels. 


fymptoms which he never experienced before. Nor 


do they only.aflecét the body; the mind likewife fuffers, 
and is often thereby rendered extremely weak and 


-pecvith. ‘Lhe low fpirits, timoroufnefs, melancholy, 


and ficklenefs of temper, which generally attend ner- 


vous diforders, induce many to belicve that they-are 
entirely difeafes of the mind; but this change of tem- 
per is vather a confequence, than the caufe of heryous 
difeafes. Ah TKS 7 cm 
CAUSES.——-Every thing that tends to relax or 
weaken the body, difpofes it to nervous difeafes, as 
indolence, excellive vanery, drinking .too much tea, 
or other weak watery liquors warm, frequent bleeding, 


_’ purging, vominng, &c. . Whatever hurts the di- 


geftion, er prevents the proper aflimilation of the food, 


has likewife this.effeQ3 as long fafting, excefs in eat- 


ing or drinking, the ule of windy. crude, or un- 
wholefome aliments, an unfavourable pofiure of the 


eT 
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Nervous diforders often proceed: from intenfe appli. 
» tation “to ftudy. Indeed, few ftudious pérfons are 
entirely free from them, , Nor is this a at all to be won- 
dered at; intenfe thinking not oaly preys upon the 
{pirits; but prevents the perfon from taking, proper ex- 
ercife, by which means the digeftion, 1s oem the 
nourifhment prevented; the folids relaxed, and the 
whole mafs of humours yitiated.. Grief and difaps. 

tment likewife produce the fame effeéts., I have 
Ended nore nerveus patients who dated. the .éom- 
mencement of their diforders from the lofs of a hufband; 
a favourite child, or from fome difappoiniment in Ls, 
than from any other ¢aufe.. In a, word, _whateyer 
weakens the body, or déprefies the fpirits, may occafion” 
nervous diforders; as unwholefome air, want of fleep; 
great | faugue, difsgrecable apprehenfions, anxiety; 
vexation, &c. 
. SYMPTOMS. We thal only mention fome of | 
the moft general fymptoms. of thefe diforder Sy. as: it 
would be both an ufelefs and impraéticable tafk to'enu-. 
meraté the whole. .Fhey generally begin with windy 
inflations or diftentions. of the ftomach and inteftines ; . 
the appetite and digeftion ate ufually bad, yet fome- 
“times there is an uncomrion craving for food, anda 
‘quick diceftion, The food often turns four on the 
ftomach ; ; and the patient is troubled with vomiting of 
élear’ water, tough phlegm, or a blackifh-coloured 
Hquor refembling the grounds of coffee. Excru- 
ciating pains aye often felt about the navel, attendede 
with 2 rumbling or murmuring noife in the bowels. 
he body is fometintes loofe, but more commonly 
bound, which occafiéns a retention of wmd and great 
. une: sfinefs. 2 
The urine is fometimes in finall quantity, at other 
times very copiovs and quite clear. Ehere 1 is a great 
tightnefs of the breaft, with difficulty of breathing ; 
violent palpitations of the heart; fudden flufhings of 
heat in, various parts of the body ; ; at Other times a 
fenfe of cold, as if water were poured on them ; flying 
pains in the arms and limbs, -pains in the back and 
| Kee ae belly,, 
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‘belly, refembling thofe occafioned by gravel; the pulfe 
“very variable, fometimes uncommonly flow, and at — 
“other times very quick ; yawning, the hiccup. frequent - 
‘fighing, and a fenfe of fuffocation, as if from a ball or 
lump m the throat; alternate fits of crying and con- 
valfive laughing ; the fleep is unfound, and feldom re- 
frefhing; and the patient is often troubled with the 

night-mare. eat 7 
“As the difeafe increafes, the patient is molefted with 
head-aches, cramps, and fixed pains in various parts of 
the body; the eyes are clouded, and often affected 
with pain and drynefs ;- there 1s a noife in the ears, and 
often aduinefs of hearing; in fhort, the whole animal. 
~fun@tions are impaired. ‘The miind is difturbed on the 
-moft trivial occafions, and is hurried into the moft per- 
-verfe commotions, inquietudes, terror, fadnefs, anger, 
‘diffidence, &c. he patient is apt to entertain wild 
imaginations, and extravagant fancies; the memory 
becomes weak, and the judgment fails. 
Nothing is more characteriltic of this difeate than a 
conftant dread of death. ‘This renders thofe unhappy 
‘perfons who labour under it peevifh, fickle, impatient, 
and apt to run from one phyfician to another; which 
is one reafon why they feldom reap any benefit from 
‘medicine, as they have not fufficient refolution to perfift 
in any one courte till it has time te produce its proper. 
effets. They are likewife apt to imagine that they 
labour under difeafes from which they are quite free ; 
and are very angry if any one attempts to fet them 
tight, or laugh them out of their ridiculous notions. 
REGIMEN.——Perfons alited with nervous dil- 
—eafes ought never to faft long. Their food thould. be 
- folid and nourifhing, but of eafy digeliion.. Fat meats 
and heavy fauces are hurtful. _ All excefs thould: be- 
carefully avoided. “They ought never to cat. more at 
a time than they can eafily digeft ; and heavy iuppers 
are to be avoided. If they feel rhemfelves weak and 
faint between meals, they ought to cat a bit of bread, 
and dink a glaf&s of wine... Though wine in excels 
enfeebles' the body, and impairs the iccultes of the 
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mind, yet taken in moderation, it ftrengthens the fto- 
mach, and promotes digeftion. Wine and water is a 
very proper drink at meals; but if wine fours on the, 
ftomach, or the patient is much troubled, with swind,. 
brandy and water will anfwer better. Every thing that 
is windy or hard of digeftion muft be avoided. All. 
weak and warm liquors are hurtful; as tea, coffee, 
punch, &c. People may find a temporary relief in the 
ufe of thefe, but they always increafe the malady, as 
they weaken the {tomach, and hurt digeftion. Above 
all things, drams are to be avoided. Whatever imme-, 
diate eafe the patient may feel from the ufe of ardgnt, 
{pirits, they are fure to aggravate the malady, and prove. 
certain poifons at laft. Thefe cautions are the more 
necefiary, as moft nervous people are peculiarly fond 
of tea and ardent fpirits; to the ufe of which many of. 
faem: fallividtinis. © 3 | ya? 

Exercife in nervous diforders 1s fuperior. to all medi- 
cines. Riding on horfeback is generally efteemed the 
beft, as it gives motion to the whole body, without 
fatiguing it. JI have known fome patients, however, 
with whom walking agreed better, and others. who 
were. moft benefited by riding ina carriage. Every 
one ought to ufe that which he finds moft beneficial, 
‘Long fea-voyages have an excellent effect; and to 
thofe who have fufficient refoluticn, we would by all 
means recommend this courfe. Even change of place, 
and the fight of new objects, by diverting the mind, 
have a great tendency to remove thefe complaints. 
For this reafon a long journey, or a voyage, is of 
much more advantage than riding fhort journeys near 
heme. | he: 
_- A-cool and dry air is proper, as it braces and inyie 
gorates the whole body. Few things tend more to 
relax and enervate than hot air, efpecially that which 
is rendered fo by great fires, or ftoves in {mall apart- 
ments. But when the ftomach or bowels are weak, the 
body ought to be well-guarded againft cold, efpecially 
jn winter, by wearing \a thin flannel waiftcoat next 
the tkin. This will keep up an equal perfpiration, and 
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defend the alimentary canal from many impreffions £9 
which it would otherwife be'fubjeét, upon every fudden 
change from warm to cold weather. Rubbing the 
body frequently with a flefh-brath, or a coarfe inen- 
cleth,. is likewrfe beneficial; as it promotes the circu- 
lation, ’ perfpiration, &c. -Perfons’ who, have weak 
nerves ought to rife early, and take exercife before 
pbreakfatt, as lying’ too orig a-bed cannot fail to relax 
the folids. “Fhey ought likewife to be diverted, and 
to be kept as eafy and cheerful ‘as potiible. ‘Phere is. 
not anv thing ‘which ‘hurts the nervous Ayitem, or 
weakens the digeftive oe ‘thore ‘than fear, ately 
or anxiety. 
ree a. ———Though nervous difeafes are 
feldam radically cured, yet their fymptom 38 may fome- 
times be alleviated, and the patient’s life rend red at 
fealt more comfortable by prope: medicines. * 
“When the patient 18 coftive, he ought to take a little 
thubarb, or fome other’ mild purgative, and fhould 
never fuffer his kody to be long bound. ‘All ftrong 
-and viclent put rgatives are, incor! to be avoided ; 
as aloes, jalap, &c. 1 have generally feen an infalont 
of fenna and rhubarb in brandy an{wer very well. 
This' may bé made of ‘any ftrength, and taken in fuch 
quantity as the ‘pa atient finds neceilary. When the cis 
geftion is bad, or the fomach relaxed and weak, the 
following infufion ‘of Peruvian bark and other bitters 
may be ufed with advanta ares 
"Bake vof* Peruvian bark an ounce, centian-root,. 
_ orange: cpeél, ‘and coriander-féed, of each half an 
ounce; let thefe ingredients be all brutfed in a mortar, 
and infufed in a bottle of brandy or rum, for the {pace 
of five'‘or'fiz days.’ A table-fpoonful of the ftrained. 
liquor may ‘be taken. in half'a glafs of water, ¢ an hout’ 
‘before breakfalt, ‘dinner, and fupper.. > 7 & 
‘Few things” fetid more to ftrengthen the nervous 
fyftem than ‘cold bathing. This practice, if duly per- 
fifted in, will produce very extraordinary: effects ; but 


-. when the liver or other vi/zera are obftructed, or other- ° 


wile unfound, the cold bath is Seid Thi is there- 
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fore to be ufed with very great caution. The moft 
proper feafons for it are fummer and autumn. Tt will, 
be fufficient, efpecially for perfons of a {pare habit, to 
go into the ccld bath three or four times a-week. If 
the patient be weakened by it, or feels chilly for a long | 
time after coming out, it is improper. 
In patients afilitted with wind, I have always ob-° 
ferved the, greateft benefit from the elixir of vitriol. 
It may be taken in the quantity of fifteen, twenty, or 
thirty drops, twice or thrice a-day, in a glals of water 
This both expels wind, ftrengthens the flomach, and 
promotes digelton. $ 
Opiaggs are generally extoiled in thefe maladies ; but 
as they only pallia'e the fymptoms, and generally after- 
wards increafe the difeafe, we would,advile people to be 
- extremely {paring in the ule of them, left habit fhould: 
render them at laft abiolutely neceflary *. | 
It would be an eafy matter to enumerate many medt- 
cines which have been extolled for relieving nervous ; 
diforders; but whoever wifhes for a thorough cure, 
muft expeét it from regimen alone: we fhall therefore 
omit -mentioning more medicines, and again recom- : 
mend the ftriéteft attention to DIFF, AIR, EXERCISE, nk, 
and AMUSEMENTS. ‘a ; : ! | 


OF MELANCHOLY. 


* Melancholy is that ftate of alienation or weaknefs of 
' mind which renders people incapable of enjoying the 
pleafures, or performing the duties of hfe. It is a 
degree of infanity, and often termimates in abfolute 
madnefs. j | 
~ CAUSES.——It may proceed from an hereditary 
difpofition; intenfe thinking, efpecially where . the 


* Few days have paffed fora conf@*rable time, that 1 have not | 
had occafion to recommend the following tinéture to fume of my 
nervous patients, and I have feldom been difappointed with regard . 
to its effets: Take of compound tincture of the bark and volatile Agen, 

 ¢in@ture of valerian each an ounce 3 mix them; take a tea-{poonful 
Ra glafs of Wie or water three or four times a-day. ‘ 
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mind is long occupied about one. object; violent paf- 
fions or affections of the mind, as love, fear, joy, grief, 
pride, and fuch like. It may alfo be occafioned by ex- 
ceflive venery; narcotic or ftupefactive poifons; a 
-fedentary life; folitude ; the fuppreffion , of cuftomary 
evacuations; acute fevers ; ; or other difeafes. Violent’ 
anger will change melancholy into madnels; and ex- 
ceflive cold, efpecially of the lower extremities, will 
force the blood into the brain, and produce all the 
fymptoms of madnefg. Jt may likewife proceed from 
the ufe of aliment that js hard of digeftion, or which ° 
cannot be eafily affimilated; from a callous ftate of the 
intepuments of the brain, or a drynefs of the brain 
itfelf... To.all which we may add gloomy and miftaken 
notions of religion. | 
SYMPTOMS. When perfons begin to be rhe. — 
lancholy, they are dull; dejected; timorous ; watch- 
falg fond of folitude ; Met Rene’ ‘captious and 
inquifitive ; folicitous about rifles fometimes nig- 
gardly, and other times prodigal. ’ The body is ge. 
nerally bound ; the urine thin, and in fmall quantity ; 


the ftomach an A bowels findted with wind ; the com- . | 


plexion pale; the pulfe flow and weak. The fun@ions 
of the mind are alfo greatly perverted, infomuch that 
the patient often imagines himfelf dead, or changed 
into fome other animal. Some have imagined their 
badies were made of glafs, or other brittle fub{tances, 
and were afraid to move, left they fhould be broken to 
pieces. “The unhappy patient, in this cafe, unlefs 
Rarely watched, is apt to pot an end to his own mi- 
ferable life. 
When the difeafe is owing to any obftruction of 
- cuftomiary. evacuations, or any bodily diforder, it is 
eafier cured than when it proceeds irom affeCtions of 
the mind, or an heredwary tamt. “A difcharge of blood 
from the nofe, loofenefs, {eabby eruptions, the bleeding © 
piles, or the men/es, fometimes carry off this difeafe. 
REGIMEN.——The diet fhould confift chiefly of 
vegetables of a cooling and opening quality. Animal 
: food, efpecially falted or fmoke-dried fish or fieth, ought 
t9 
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to be avoided. All kinds of fhell-fifh are bad. Ati-. 


- ments prepared with onions, garlic, or any thing that 
generates thick blood, are likewife improper. All 
_ kinds of fruits that are wholefome may be eaten with 
advantage. Boerhaave gives an inftance of a pati-nt. 
who, by a long ufe’of whey, water, and garden-fruit, 
recovered, after having evacuated a great quantity of 
-black-coloured matter. | me 
- Strong liquors of every kind ought to be avoided as 


. poifon. The moft proper drink is water, whey, or very. 


fmall beer. Tea and coffee are improper. If honey 
agrees with the patient, if may be eaten freely,: or his 
drink may be fweetened with it. Infufions of balm- 
leaves, penny-royal, the roots of wild valerian, or the 
flowers of the lime-tree, may be drank freely, either by 
themfelves, or fweetened with honey, as the patient 
fhall choofe. fest 

‘The patient ought to take as much exercife in the 
open air as he can ’bear. This helps ‘to diffolve the 
vifcid humours, it removes obftructions, promotes the 
perfpiration, and all the other fecretions.. very kind 
of madnefs is attended with a diminifhed perfpiration ; 
all means ought therefore to be ufed to promote that 
- neceflary and falutary difcharge. Nothing can have a 
more direét tendency to increafe the difeafe, than con- 
fining the patient toa clofe apartment. Were he forced 
to ride or walk a certain number of miles every day, it 
would tend greatly to alleviate his diforder; but it 
would have {till a better effet, if he were cbliged to 
labour a piece of ground. By digging, hoeing, plant. 
ing, fowing, &c. both the body and mind would be 
exercifed. Along journey, or a voyage, elpecially to- 
wards a warmer climate, with agreeable companions, 
has often very happy effects. A plan of this kind, 
with a ftri& attention to diet, is.amuch more rational 
method of cure, than confining the patient within 
doors, and plying him with medicines. 
- MEDICINE. In the cure of this difeafe, partie 
cular attention muft be paid to the mmd. When the 
patient is in a low flate, his mind ought to be aed 
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and diverted with variety of amufements, as entertaining : 
fteries, paitimes, mufic, &c. This feems to have been . 
the method of curing melancholy among the Jews, as. 


we learn from the tory of King Saul; and indeed it is 


a very rational one. ‘Nothing can remove difeafes of . 


the mind fo- effectually as applications to the mund: 
itfelf, the molt: efficacious of which is mufic.: The 
patient’s company ought likewile to confiit of fuch 
perfons as are agreeable to him. People in this ftate 
are apt to conceive unaccountable averfions againit. 
particular perfons ; and the vy fight of fuch perfons 
_ is fufficient to diftraé their minds, and throw them isto. 
the utmoft perturbation.. In all kinds of madnefs, it is 
better to foothe and calm the mind, than to ruffle it by 
contradiction. 

When the patient is high, evacuations are neceflary. 
fn this cafe he mutft be bled, and have his body kept. 
“open by purging medicines, as manna, rhubarb, cream 
of tartar, or the foluble tartar. I have feen the laft 
have very happy effects. It may be taken in the dofe 
of half an ounce, diffolved in water-gruel,. every day, 
for feveral weeks, or even for months, if neceflary. 
More or lefs may be given according as it operates. 
Vomits have hkewife a good effet; but they muft be 
pretty ftrong, otherwile they will not operate. 

Whatever mcreafes the evacuation of urine or pro- 
motes perfpiration, has a tendency to remove this dif- 
eafe. Both thefe fecretions may be promoted by the 
ufe of nitre and vinegar. Half a drachm of purified 


hitre may be given three or four times a-day in any~ 
manner that is molt agre eable to the patient; and an > 


eunce and a half of diftilled vinegar may be daily 
mixed with his drink. Dr. Locker feerns to think vine- 

gar the beft medicine that can be given in this difeale. _ 
Camphire and mufk have lkewile been ufed in this 
cafe with advantage. ‘Ten-or twelve grains of cam- 
phire may be rubbed in a mortar with half 2 drachm. 
oi nitre, and taken twice.a-day, .or oftener, if the fto- 
mach will bear it. If it will not fit upon the ftomach 
in this form, it may be made into pills with gum ala- 
toetida 
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fits, and Rufhan caffor, and taken in the quantity 
above direGed. If mufk is to be adminiftered, a {eruple 
ox twenty -five. grains of it may be made into a “bolus 
with a little honey or common fyrup, and taken ale 
og thrice a-day. The antimonial wine is by fome ex 
telled for the cure of madnefs ; : it may be taken m a 
dpie of forty or fifty drops twice or thrice a-day ia 4 
cup of tea., We do not mean that all thefe medicines. 
fhould be adminiftered at once; but which- ever a 
them 1s given, mult be duly pertifted 1 in, and. wher 
one fails anotuer may be tried. 
As it is. ‘very difficult to induce patients in this di. 
eafe to take medicines, we fhall mention a ‘few out- 
ward applications which fometimes do good; the’ 
principal ot thefe are iflues, fetons, and warm bathing. 
lilies may be made in any part of the body, but. they 
_ generally have the beft-efedt near the [pine. ‘The dit. 
charge from thefe may be greatly promoted by drefling 
thenv with the mild bhitering cintment, and keeping 
whet are commonly culled the orrice-peas in them. 
The moft proper place for a feton is between the 
fhoulder-blades ; ; and itought to be placed upwards and 
gownwards, of a the direction of the {pine. 
Madnefs or delirium, which proceeds from mere 
weaknefs, regynes a different treatment. This muft be 
“rémoved by nourithing diet, exercife. grote ce to 
the patient's ftrength, and cordial medicines. - All eva- 
cuations are carefully to be avoided. ‘The patient may 
take frequently a glafs of good wine in which a little 
qeeny aD bark has been infufed. s 


OF THE PALSY. 


The palfy is a lofs or diminution of fenfe or motion, 
or of both, in one or more parts of the body. Of all 
the affections calied nervous, this is the moft fuddenly 
fatal. It is more or lefs dangerous, according to the 
importance of the part affett-d. A pally of the heart, 
. lungs, or any part necefiary to life, is mortal When 
it aifetts the ftomach, the iareftines, or the bladder, it 

is 
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is highly dangerous. — If the face be affected, the cafe 
is bad, as it fhews that the difeafe proceeds from the 
brain. When the part affected feels cold, is infenfible, 
or waftes away, or when the judgment and memory 
begin to fail, there’ is {mall hope of a cure. 

CAUSES. Theimmediate caufe of palfy is any 
thing that prevents the regular exertion of the nervous 
‘power upon any particular mufcle or part of the body. 
‘he occafional and predifpofing caufes are various, as 
drurkennefs ; wounds of the brain, or {pinal marrow ; 
preflure upon the brain, or nerves; very cold or damp 
air; the fupprefiion of cuftomary evacuations; fudden 
fear; want of exercife; or whatever greatly relaxes the 
fyitem, as drinking much tea *, or coffee. The palfy 
may likewife procced from wounds of the nerves them- 


felves, from the poifonous fumes of metals or minerals, 


“as mercury, lead, arfenic, &c. 3 
In young perfons of a full habit, the palfy muft be 
treated in the fame manner as the fanguine apoplexy. 
‘Fhe patient mult be bled, bliftered, and have his body 


openéd by fharp clylters or purgative medicines. But 


in old ave, or when the difeafe proceeds from relaxation 


or debility, which is generally the cafe, a quite contrary 


courfe mut be purfued. The diet muft be warm and 
invigorating, feafoned with fpicy and arumatic vege- 
tables, as muftard, horfe-radith, &e. ‘The drink may 
be generous wine, mulfard-whey, or brandy and water, 
EFriétion with the flefh-brafh, or a warm hand, is ex- 
tremely proper, elpecially on the parts affected. Bhif- 
tcring-plafters may likewife be applied to the affected 
parts with advantage. When this cannot be done, they 
may be rubbed with the volatile iniment, or the nerve 
cintment of the Edinburgh difpenfatory. One of the 


* Many people imagine, that tea has no tendency to hurt the 


nerves, and that drinking the fame quantity of warm water would. 


_ be equally pernicious. ‘This however feems to be a miftake. Many 
-perfons drink three or four cups of warm milk and water daily, 
without feeimg any bad confequences: yet the fame quantity of tea 
will make their hands fhake for twenty-four hours. ‘That tea affects 
the nerves, is likewife evident from its preventing fleep, oceafioning 
piddinefs, dimnefs of the fight, ficknels, ke. b P 
t | | , | Cit 
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beft external -applications is eleftricity.. The thocks, 
J 


or rather vibrations, fhould be received on the part - 


affeéted ; and they ought daily to be repeated for fc- 


veral weeks. : 

Vomits are very beneficial in this kind of paify, and 
ought frequently to be adminiftered. Cephalic Inuf, _ 
oer any thing that makes the patient Inceze, is likewXe 
of ufe. Some pretend to have found great benefit from 
rubbing the parts affected with nettles; but this does 
net feem to be any way preferable to bliftering. If the 


_ tongue be affected, the patient may gargle is mouth 


frequently with brandy and muftard or he may hold a 


_ bit of fugar in his mouth, wet.with the palfy drops, or 


“ 


compound fpirits of lavender. Vhe wild valerian-root 
is a very proper medicine in this cafe. [t may either be 
taken in an infufion with fage-leaves, or half a drachm 
of it in powder may be given in a glafs of wine three 
or four times a-day. If the patient cannot ufe the vale- 


rian, he may take of fal volatile olexfum, compound 
{pirits of lavender, and tin&ture of caftor, cach half an 
ounce; mix. thefe together, and take forty or fifty 


drops in a glafs of wine three or four times a-day. A 


table-fpoonful of muttard-feed taken frequently is a 
very good medicine. The patient ought likewife te 


chew cinnamon bark, ginger, or other warm {piceties. 

- Exercife is of the utmoft importance in the palfy; 
but the patient muft beware of cold, damp, and moult 
air. He ought to wear flannel next his tkin; and, if 
poffible, fhould remove into a warmer climate. 


= 


OF THE EPILEPSY, OR FALLING SICKNESS. 


The epilepfy is a fudden deprivation of all the fenfes, 


wherein. the patient fulls fuddenly down, and is a#ected 


with violent convulfive motions. Children, efpeciaily 


thofe who are delicately brought up, are moft fubjec 
toit. It more frequently attaks men than women, an 


ig very difficult to cure.. When the epileply attacks 


children, there is reafon to hope it may go off about 


~ the time of puberty. When it attacks any perlon’ after 


ty twenty 
Vy : 


a OF THE EPILERsY. 


twenty years of age, the cure is difficult; but when 


aiter forty, a cure is hardly to be expected. Hf the fit. 


continues only for a fhort fpace, and returns feldom, 
there is reafon to hope; but if it continues long, and 
returns frequently, the profpceé is bad. It is a very 
unfavourable fymptom when the patient is feized with 
the fitsin his fleep. eaten wks 
CAUSES.-——The epilepfy is fometimes hereditary. 


Tt may l'kewife proceed from blows, bruifes, or-wounds | 


on the head; a collection of water, blood, of fefous 
humours in the brain; a polypus; tumours or ¢on- 


cretioas within the fkuils exceffive drinking ; intenfe | 


ftudy ; excels of venery; worms; teething; fuppreffion | 
of cuftomary evacuations; too great: eraptinefs or re- 


pletion ; violent paflions or affections of the mind, as 
Fear, joy, &c.; hyftcric affections ; conitavion received 
into the body, as the infétion of the fmall-pox, 
meafles, &c. 

-SYMPLOMS.——-An epileptic fit is generally pre- 


ecded by unufual wearinefs ; pain of the head: dul- 
s » -& 2 j c : = 
neis; giddinefs; noife in-the ears; dimmefs of the 


fight; palpitation of the heart; difurbed fleep; diffi- 

cult breathing ; the bowels are infldted with wind ; 
the urine is in great quantity, but thin; the com- 
plexion is pale; the extremities are cold; and the 
patient often fcels, as it were, a flream of cold air 
atcendine towards his head. ) 


> < ; Ms : + : a 
In the fit, the patient generally makes af unufil 


noite; Ins thumbs are craivn in towards tlre pahns of 


the hands; his eyes are diftorted; he ftacts, and foams . 


at the miouth; his extremities are bent or twifted va« 
rious ways; he often difcharges his feed, urine, and 
fecces involuntarily ; and is quite deftitute of ail fenfe 
aud reafon. After the fit is over, his fenfes etadually 


‘ A 4 IAG LES 
return, and he complains of a kind of f{tupor, wearitels; 


and paint of hishead; but has no remembrance of what 
happened to him during the fit. _ ning Aidan aise 
‘Fhe fits ate fometimies excited by violent affeCtions’ 
of the mind, a debauch of liquor, exceflive heaty cold, 
or the like, a at) CARED 


co 
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This difeafe, from the difficulty of invefligating its, 
caufes, and its ftrange fymptoms, was formerly attri- 
buted to the wrath of the pods, or the agency of evil 
fsirits. In modern times, it,has often, by the vulgar, 
been imputed to withcraft and fafcination. It depends, 
however, as much upon natural caufes as any other 
malady; and its cure may often be effected by perfifing- 
in the ufe of proper means. \_ . 

~REGIMEN.——FEpileptic patients ought, if poflible, 
to breathe a pure and free air. ‘Their diet fhould be ligh 
but neurthing. ‘They ought to drink pothing ftrong, 


to avoid fwine’s flefh, water-fowl, and likewife all windy 


and oily vegetables, as.cabbage, nuts, &c, ‘They. ought 
to keep themfelves cheerful, carefully guarding againft 
all violent pafiions, as anger, fear, excefiive joy, and. 
the like.» : | 
Exercife is likewife of great ufe ; but the patient muft 
be carefyl to avoid all extremes either of heat or cold, 
all dangerous’ fituatiéns, as ftanding upon precipices, 
riding, deep waters, and fuch like. | 
MEDICINE. ‘The intentions of cure muft vary 
according to the caufe of the difeaie. If the patient be 
of a fanguine temperament, and there be reafon to fear 
an obftruction in the brain, bleeding and other evacua- 
tions will beneceflary. When the diteafe is occafioned 
by the {toppage of cuftomary evacuations, th-te, if pol- 
fible, muift be reftored ; ifthis cannot be done, others 


may be fubMituted in their place. Iflues or fetons in 


this cafe have often a very good effet. “When thee is 
reafon to believe that the difeafe proceeds from worms, 
proper medicines muft be ufed to kill, or carry off. 
thefe vermin... When the difeafe proceeds from teeth-.. 
ing, the body fhould be kept-open by emollient clytters, 
the feet frequently bathed in warm water, and, if the fits 
prove obftinate, a bliftering-plafter may be put between 
the fhoulders. ‘The fame method Is to be followed, 
when epileptic fits precede the eruption of the fmall-pox, 
or meafles, &c. , 7 


“- “When the difeafe is hereditary, or proceeds from a 


wrong formation of the brain, a cure is not to be ex- 
| i pected. 


fi f 
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petted. When it is owing to a debility, or too great 


an irritability of the nervous fyftem. fuch medicines as 
tend to brace and ftrengthen the nerves may bé ufed,as 
the Peruvian bark, and fteel; or the gnti-epileptic elec- 
tuaries, recommended by Fuller and Mead * 

The flowers of zine have of late been highly extolled 


for the cure of the epilepfy. Though this medicine will ’ 


not be found to anfwer the expectations which have been 
raifed concerning it, yet in obftinate epileptic cafes it 
_ deterves a trial. The dofe is from one to three or four 
grains, which may be taken cither in pills or a bolus, 
as the patient inclines. The belt method is to begin 
with a fingle grain four or five times a-day, and ¢gra- 


dually to increafe the dofe as far as the patient can bear - 


fulted in,. prove beneficial. | 
Mufk has fometimes been found to fucceed in the 
epilepiy. ‘Ten or twelve grains of it, with the fame 


it. 4 have often known this medicine, when duly per- 


quantity of faGitious cinnabar, may be made-up intoa » 


bolus, and taken every night and morning. 
Convulfion-fiis proceed from the fame caufes, and 
mutt be treated in the fame manner as the epileply. 


_ OF ST. VITUS'S DANCE. 


_ theirage till the time of puberty; though it has been 
fometimes found to occur at a more advanced period of 
-hfe. lemales are more liable to it than males. ‘The 
firft fymptom of this difeafe is generally a flight lamenefs 
of one leg, which the patient drags a little, and feems 
to have loft the power of duly regulating ‘its action. 
The arms next become affected, and are thrown into 
various contortions, which deprive perfons affected 
with this difeafe of the power of feeding themafelves, and 
their aukward gefticulations in attempting to bring arti- 


‘ The difeafe termed Chorea, or St. Vitus’s Dance, 
generally attacks young people from the eighth year of 


cles of food towards the mouth appear ridiculous. One - 


fide of the body 1s im general -more affected than the 


“4% See Appendix, Eleauary for the Bpilep/y. : Pees | 
| other. 


a 
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other. The tongue. participates of the general. difeafe 
of the fy{tem fo as to render articulation nearly unins 
telligible. If the difeafe continue long it materially in- 
jpres. the .conftitution, fleep becomes difturbed or is in - 
great meafure prevented, the mental faculties ‘are im- 
paired, and revert to childifhnefs; pain is often felt in 
the ftomach, the appetite for food. is extremely irres 
‘gular, being occafionally rayenous, the countenance 
appears pale and languid, and the body and limbs are 
much, emaciated. vf hala et yen 
_ The feeblenefs and debility caufed by this -difeafg 
feems to have influenced the routine of praétice hitherto 
purfued in the treatment of it. The remedies generally 
recommended are accordingly of the tonic clafs, fuch as 
Peruvian bark, fteel, bitters, preparations of zinc, and 
copper, cold bathing, and elettricity. Notwithftand- 
ing the adminiftration ‘of thefe remedies, chorea has 
generally proyed a tedious and untra¢table difeafe, con- 
tinuing to harafs the patient for months and even 
years, not unfrequently oc¢afioning permanent injury 
to the faculties of the mind as well as the powers of 
the body. nv ih vaneline ate 
_ Dre. James. Hamitton of Edinburgh, in his late 
valuable publication on ‘* The utility. and adminif. - 
tration of purgative medicines,” has promulgated fo 
jufl a view of the nature and origin of the complaint 
now under confideration, accompanied with a mode of 
» cure fo judicious and fuccefsful, thatit becomes a duty 
to diffufe a knowledge of his opipions and practice ag 
extenfively as poffible, Basten “lawlsibar’ cdaitane | 
_ Refpecting the plan of treating this difeafe which has 
hitherto prevailed, the Doctor oblerves, “ It is melancho» 
‘ly to refle& that months and years, the moft valuable in 
refpect of after life, fhould glide on, while an effeétual 
check is given to the improvement of the mind, the 
cultivation of pfeful learning, or the acquifition of necef’s 
fary arts; with the hazard of permanent fatuity, to a 
certain extent, or of a grotefque appearance, from the 
- wnconquerable remains of irregular motions being imie | 
, poled on the youll fufferers for life, To thefe certain 
¥ NT Shes BE gonlequences 
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confequences” of protraéted | chorea, I eit add, the ~ 
danger that attends it; I have no doubt, but that it 4 


mutt have, on fome occafions; proved fatal.” - 2) 


"The remedies which that enlightened practitioner has 
fiiind’ eminently fuccefsful in the cure of this difeafe, 


confift of active purgatives. Froiy three to five grains 


of calomel combined with ten or fifteen 6f jalap; or’ a 


fufficient quantity of the aloetic pill, occafionally inter- 
pofing a-proper dofe of the tartarized infufion of fenna, 


- are fo adminiftered as to “produce full- purging daily, 


@hich is to be kept up till thie ‘Brogrels of the cui aRS 3 is 
found to be arrefted. 


The emaciation afid apparent debility é the fubjeers 
of this difeafe, and the unfounded'alarms of their friends’ 
left thefe fymptoms fhould be eficreafed by evacuations, 
are apt to fhake the refolution of ‘the practitioner, and? 
prevent him from following out this practice to a due 
extent. But the diminution of theinvoluntary motions, 
the general appearance of returning health vifible in the’ 
countenance,-and the regularity of the appetite for food, 


are the circumftances that fhould‘regulate his conduct ; 

and their prefence ought to encourage him to proceed 
notwithftanding the weaknefs of the patient. The 
quantity of feeces difcharged during the adminiftration 
of thefe medicines is fometimes fo enormous as-to ex- 
ceed belief ; and this circumftance’ affords grounds ’ td 
fappofe, ther that ‘their retention, or the torpor and 
inactivity of the bowels,:is a chief fource’‘of this com: 


ea “The évacuations from the bowels ought to ‘be 
aily and attentively infpeCted, and the return of their’ _ 
‘Ratural appearance and quantity will be found to indi 


eate and keep pace with the renovation of health: » 
Dr. H. adds, “ Since T have employed purgatives in 


chorea, I have béen difappointed in effe@ting a cure /in 
- one cafe only.” To this ftatement I can add, my tefti- 


mony of the complete fuctefs of this mode o treatment 
in three inftances in which I have made ttial of it.: 

‘. ‘When the complaint is fubdiiéd, the complete refto- 
ration of health and vigour is beft effected by the ufé 
bi a Hehe and nutritious diet, with a moderate quantity 


of 
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- of wine, due exercife in the open air, and bathing in the 
- féaif convenient.), A powder compofed of five grains 
of the ruft of iron, together with ten of rhubarb, and 
am equal quantity ofpfine fugar, may alfo be taken every 
morning for fome weeks with advantage.” A. P. B, 


OF THE HICCUP, |, 


‘The hiccup is a fpafmodic or convulfive affection of 
the ftomach and midriff, arifing from any caufe that 
irritates their nervous fibres. . * nant ‘ 

“It may proceed from excefs in eating or drinking ; 
- froma hurt in the ftomach; poifons; wind; inflam- 
-. mations of {chirrous tumcurs of the ftomach, inteftines, 
bladder, midriff, or the reft of the vi/cera. In gangrenes, 
acute.and malignant fevers, a hiccup is often the forces 
runner of death. ; 2 

“When the hiccup proceeds from the ufe of aliment 
that is fatulent, or hard of dige!tion, a draught of ge- 
nerous wine, or a dram of any fpirituous liquor, will 
generally remove it. If poifon be the caufe, plenty of 
milk and oil mutt be drank, as has been formerly re- 


- commended. When it proceeds from an inflammation 


of the ftomach, &c. it is very dangerous. In this cafe 
the cooling regimen ought to be ftriftly obferved. The 
" patient muft be bled, and take frequently a few drops 
_of the fweet fpirits of nitre in a cup of wine-whey. ‘Alig’ 
ftomach fhould likewife be fomented with cleths dipped 
in warm water, or have bladders filled with warm milk 
and water applied to it. | ? in 
When the hiccup proceeds from a gangrene or more 
tification, the Peruvian bark, with other antifeptics, are 
the only medicines which have a chance to fucceed, 
When it is a primary difeafe, and proceeds from a foul 
ftomach, loaded either with a pituitous or a bilious hus 
. mour, a gentle vomit and purge, if the patient be able 
to béar them, will be.of fervice. . If itarifes from flatu- 
lencies, the carminative medicines directed for the heart- 
burn mutt be ufed. | Me 
‘When the hiccup proves very obftinate, recourfe muft 
be had to the moft powerful aromatic and antifpafmodic — 
ps FR2°: medicines. 
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medicines ; the principal of thefe is»mutk ; fifteen or 
twenty grains of which may be made into a bolus, and 


~ 


repeated occafionally. Opiates are likewife of fervice ;/ 
but they muft be ufed with caution. A bit of fugar. 


dipped in.compound fpirits of lavender, or the volatile. q 
aromatic tincture, may be taken frequently. External _ 


applications are fometimes alfo beneficial; as the fto- 
mach plafter, or a cataplafm of the Venice treacle of the 


Edinburgh or London difpenfatory, applied to the 


. region of the ftomach. 


| lately attended a patient who had almoft a conftant 


hiccup for above nine weeks. ' It was frequently ftopped 
by the ufe of mufk, opium, wine, and other cordial and 
antifpafmodic medicines, but always returned. Nothing, 
however gave the patient fo much eafe as brifk {mall- 
beer. By drinking’ freely of this, the hiccup was often 
. kept off for feveral days, which was more than could be 
done by the mioft powerful medicines. ‘The patient was 
at length feized with a vomiting of blood, which foon 
put an end tohis life. Upon opening the body, a large 
-{chirrous tumour was found near the pylorus, or right 
_ orifice of the ftomach. near ates 
- The hiccup may be removed by taking vinegar ; or 
“ by a few drops of the oil of vitriol taken in water *. 


CRAMP OF THE STOMACH. 


\ This difeafe often feizes people fuddenly, is very dan- 
gerous, and requires immediate afliftance. It is moft 
incident to perfons in the decline of life, efpecially the 
nervous, gouty, hyfteric, and hypochondriac. . 

If the patient has any inclination to vomit, he ought 
to take fome draughts of warm water, or weak camo- 
_mile-tea, to cleanfe his {tomach. After this, if he has 
been ceftive, a laxative clyfter, may be given, He 


 ® T have frequently feen_a very troublefome hiccup put a ftop to 
by. {wallowing quickly a glafs of the ftrong foda water in a flate of 
 brifk evervefcence—The cominon hiceup may in general be re= 

moved by taking a pinch of fauff, ory ny thing that will caufe 
{neezing. it ne Oe of? PO 


ought ; | 
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eught then to take laudanum. The belt way of admi-_ 
niftering it is in a clyfter. Sixty or feventy drops of li- 
quid laudanum may be given ina cly{ter of warm water, | 
This ts much more certain than laundanum given by the 
' mouth, which is often vomited, and in fome cafes in- 
-¢reafes the pain and {pafms in the ftomach. | 
If the pain and cramps return with great. violence, 


after the effects of the anodyne clyfter are over, another, | 


with an equal or larger quantity of opium, may be 
given; andevery four or five hours a bolus, with ten 
or twelve grains of mufk, and half a drachm of the 
Venice treacle. In the mean time, the ftomach ought 
to be fomented with cloths dipped in warm water, or 


_ bladders filled with warm milk and water fhould becon- ° 


{tantly applied to it. I have often feen thefe produce 
the moft happy effects. “The anodyne balfam may alfo 
be rubbed on the part affeéted; and an anti-hyfteric 
' plafter worn upon it for fome time after the cramps are 
removed, to prevent their return. | 
In very violent and lafting pains of the ftomach, fome 
blood ought to be let, unlefs the weaknefs of the patient 
forbids it.. When the pain or cramps proceed from a 
fuppreflion of the men/es, bleeding is of ufe, If they be 
owing to the gout, recourfe muft be had to fpirits, or 


fome of the warm cordial waters. Bliftering-plafters _ 


ought likewife in this cafe to be applied to the ancles. 
J have often feen violent cramps and pains of the fto- 
mach removed by covering it with a large plafter of 
‘treacle of the London Difpenfatory.. Paes 


+ - OF THE NIGHT-MARE.. 

In this difeafe the patient, in time of fleep, imagines 
he feels an uncommon oppreffion of weight about his 
breaft or omach, which he can by no means fhake off. — 
He groans, and fometimes cries out, though oftener he 

attempts to {peak in vain. Sometimes he imtagines him- . 
- felf engaged with an enemy, and in danger of being 


killed, attempts to run away, but finds he cannot. © 


Soraetimes he fancies himfelf in a houfe that is og fire, 
a FES Ke or 
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or that he is in danger of being drowned in a river. He 
often thinks he is tailing over a precipice, and the dread 
of being dafhed to pieces fuddenly awakes him, = 
‘This diforder has been fuppofed to proceed from too 
much blood; from a f{tagnation of blood in the brain, 
lungs, &c. But it is rather a nervous affection, and 
arifes chiefly from indigeftion.. Hence-we find that per- 
fons of weak nerves, who lead a fedentary life, and live 
full} are moft commonly afflifted with the night-mare. 
' Nothing tends moré to produce it than’ heavy fuppers, 
efpecially when eater late, or the patient gces to bed 
foon after. “Wind is likewife a very frequent caufe of 


this difeafe ; for which reafon thofe .who are afflited . 


with it ought to avoid all fatulent food. Deep thought, 
anxiety, or any thing that opreffes the mind, ought alfo 
to beavoided. F YL FOES aes) 
~The night-mare is frequently occafioned by eating a 


full meal of animal food, and drinking’ freely of fer- | | 


mented liquor, after long fafting, and bodily fatigue, by 
which the whole fyftem 1s debilitated, and the digeftive 
faculties confequently impaired. When in this ftate, the 
fafeft thing a perfon can take is tea with bread and but- 
ter, which willbe found to alleviate fatigue much more 
completely than wine. RO 
As perfons afflicted with the night-mare generally 
moan, or make fome noife in the fit, they fhould be 
waked, or fpoken to by fuch as hear them, as the un- 
_ eafinefs generally goes off as foon as the patient is awake, | 
Dr. Whyte fays, he generally found a dram of brandy, 
taken at bed-time, prevent this difeafe. That, however, 
is a bad cuftom, and in time lofes its effegt. We would 
vather have the patient depend upon the ufe of food of 
eafy digeftion, cheerfulnefs, exercife through the day, 
and a light fupper taken early, than to accuftom himfelf 
_todrams.’ A glafs of peppermint-water will often; pro- . 
mote digeftion as much as a glafs of brandy, and is 
much fafer. After a petrion of weak digeftion, how- — 
ever, has eaten flatulent food, a dram may be neceflary ; 
in this cafe we would recommend it as the moft proper 
Medicine, ~ | | oe 
bot Perfons 
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) Per Site who are young, and full of blood, if troubled 
sbith the night-mare, ought to take a purge frequently, 
and ule a mae diet. | 


OF SWOONINGS. 


psople of weak nerves or delicate conftitutions are 
liable to fwoonings or fainting fits.  Thefe indeed are 
feldom dangerous when duly attended to; but when 


wholly neglected, or improperly | treated, they often 


prove hurtful, and fometimes fatal. 

— ‘The general caufes of fwoonings are, fudden tranti- 

tion from cold to heat ; breathing air that is deprived of 

‘its proper {pring or elafticity ; ; great fatigue ; exceflive 

-weaknefs ; lofs of blood ; long fafting ; fear, grief, and 
other tiokent paffions or Salen QL (Ne WI ie 

Tt is well known, that perfons who have been long 


expofed to cold, often faint or fall into a [woon, upon - 


coming ‘into the houfe, efpecially if they drink hot 


liquor, or fit near a large fire. This might eafily be 


prevented by people taking care not to go into a warm 
room immediately after they have been expofed to the 
cold air, to approach the fire gradually, and not to eat 
or drink any thing hot, till the body has been gradually 
brought into a warm temperature. 

When any one, in confequence of negle&ing thefe 
precautions, fills into a fwoon, he ought immediately 


~, to be removed to a cooler apartment, to have ligatures 


applied above his knees and elbows, and to have his 
hands and face fprinkled, with vinegar or cold water. 


He fhould likewife he made to fmell to ymegar, cad 


fhould have a {poonful or two of water, if-he can fwal- 


low, with about a third part of vinegar mixed with it, 


poured into his mouth. If thefe fhould not remove the 
complaint, it may be neceflary to bleed the patient, and 
afterwards to give him a clyfter. 

As air that is breathed frequently lofes its elafticity or 
{pring, it is no wonder if perfons who refpire in it often 
fall into a fwoon or fainting fit. They are in this. cafe 


deprived of the very principle of life, Hence it is that . 


fainting fits are fo frequent in all crowded aflemblics, 
ee Fir efpecialiy 


“ 
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_ efpecially in hot feafons. Such fits, however, muft be 


confidered as a kind of temporary death; and, tothe 


‘ought therefore with the utmoft care to be guarded 
againit. The method of doing this isobvious. Let 
~ affembly. rooms, and all other places of public refort, 
be large and Well ventilated; and let the weak and de- 
licate avoid fuch places, particularly in Warm feafons. 
A. perfon. who faints in fuch a fituation, ought imme- 


’ diately to be carried into the open air ; his temples fhould ~ 


~ be rubbed with {trong vinegar or brandy, and volatile 


o {pirits or falts held to hishofe. He fhould be laid upon 


his back with his head low, and have a littlé wine or 
Tome other cordial as fodn as he is able to {wallow it,’ 
~ poured into his mouth. [If the perfon has been fubjet 
to hyfteric fits, caftor of afaféetida fhould be applied to 
the nofe, or burnt feathers, horn, or leather, &c. 
When fainting fits proceéd from mere weaknels or 
exhauftion, which is often the cafe after great fatigue, 
long fafting, lofs.of blood, or the like, the patient muft 
be fupported with generous cordials, as jellies, wines, 


‘weak and delicate, they fometimes prove fatal They 


{pirituous liquors, and fuch like. Thefe, however, muft _ 


“be given at firft in very fmall quantities, and increafed 
gradually as the patient is able to bear them. He 
ought to be allowed to fie quite ftill and eafy upon his 
back, with his head low, and fheuld have freth air ad- 
mitted into his chamber. His food fhould confilt of 
_nourifhing broths, fago-gruel with wine, new milk, and 
other things of a light and cordial nature. Thefe things 
are to be given out of the fit. All that can be done in 
the fit is, tolet him fmell toa bottle of Hungary-water, 


eau de luce, or {pirits of hattfhorn, and to rub his 


temples with warm brandy, or to lay a comprefs dipped- 
in it tothe pit of the ftomach. ~ a a 
In fainting fits that proceed from fear, grief, or other 


_ violent paffions or affections of the mind, the patient 


muft be very cautioufly managed. He fhould be fuf- 


fered to remain at reft, and only made to {mell to fome - 


vinegar. After he is come to himfelf, he may drink 
freely of warm lemonade, or balm-tea, with fome orange 
; if abe ae ik th or 
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er lemon peel in it. It will likewife be proper, if the 
_ fainting fits have been bong and fevere, to cleanfe the 
bowels by throwing in an emollient clyfter. 

It is common in fainting fAts, from whatever caufe - 
_ they proceed, to bleed the patient. This practice may 
be very proper in {trong perfons of a full habit; but in 
thofe who are weak and delicate, or fubje& to nervous. 
diforders, it is dangerous. The proper method with 
_ fuch people is, to expofe them to the free air, and to 
_. ufe cordial and f{timulating medicines, as volatile falts, — 

‘Hungary-water, {pirits-of lavender, tinQure of caftor, 
and the like. fi Vea aay 


OF FLATULENCIES, OR WIND. 


All nervous patients, without exception, are afflicted 
- ‘with wind or flatulencies in the ttomach and bowels, 
_ which arife chiefly from the want of tone or vigour in 
-thefe organs. Crude flatulent aliment, as green peas, 
beans, coleworts, cabbages, and fuch like, may increafe 
this complaint; but {trong and healthy people are {el- 
dom- troubled with wind, unlefs they cither overload 
their ftomachs, or drink liquors that are in a ferment=. 
ing {tate, and confequently full of elaftic air. While 
therefore the matter of flatulence proceeds from our — 
aliments, the caufe which makes air feparate from them 
in fuch quantity as to occafion complaints, is almoft 
alwas a fault.of the bowels themfelves, which are too 
‘weak either to prevent the production of ebaftic air, or 
to expel it after it is produced. 
To relieve this complaint, fuch medicines ought to be 
fed as have a tendency to expel wind, and by itrength- 
ening the alimentary canal, to prevent its being pro« 
duced there *. | | Rees 


_ _ * Many nervous people find great benefit from eating a dry 
 bifenit, efpecially when the ftomach isempty. I look upon this 
as one of the beft carminative medicines; and would recommend 
‘it in all complaints of the ftemacth, arifing from flatulence, indi- 

_ geftion, &c. ahah 
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The lift of medicines’ for expelling wind is very nu- 
merous ; they often however. di fappoint the: éxpetta- 
tions of both the phyfician and his-patient.’ The moft 
celebrated among the clafs of carminatives are juniper 
berries ; the roots of ginger and zedoary ; the feeds of © 
anife, carraway, and coriander; ‘gum afafcetida and 
opium ; 5 the warm waters, tinctures, and fpirits, as the 
aromatic water, the tincture of woodfoot, the volatile 
aromatic {pirit, ether, &c. - 

Dr. Whyte fays, he found no Heese more ‘eff ‘cas. 
cious in expelling wind than ether and laudanum. He 
generally gave the laudanum in a mixture with pepper- 
mint-water and tinéture of caftor, or fweet. {pirits of 
nitre. Sometimes, in place of this, he gave opium in 
| pills with afafcetida. He obferves that the good effects 
of opiates are equally confpicuous, whether the flatu-. 
lence be contained in the {tomach or inteftines ; whereas 
thole warm medicines, commonly called canmabdsives,: 
do not often give immediate. relief, except when. the 
wind is in the ftomach. 

With regard to ether, the Do@or fays, he has it a 
feen very good effects from it. in flatulent complaints, 
‘where other medicines failed. The dofe is a tea-tpoon- 
ful mixed with two table-fpoonfuls of water *. In 
gouty cafes, he obferves, that xther, a glafs of French 
brandy, or of the aromatic water, or ginger, either » 
taken in fubftance, or infufed in boiling water, are 
among the beft medicines for expelling. wind. 

When the cafe of flatulent patients is fuch as makes. 
it improper to give them warm medicines inwardly, the 
Doétor recommends external applications, which are | 
fometimes of advantage. Equal parts of the anti- 
hyfteric and tiornach platter may be fpread upon.a 
piece of foft leather, of fuch fize-as to cover the greater 
part of the belly. This fhould be kept on for a confi- 
derable Manes provided the patient be able to bear it 5 


hs Though ‘the patient may begin with ttits quantity, it, ill be 
neceflary to increafe the dofe gradually as the ftomach ean bear 
it. FEther is now given in co ys greater dofes shan it was 
ID Dr. Meee s time. “ 
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_ if it fhould give great uneafinefs, it iyo be taken off, 
and the following liniment ufed in its:!’e.d : 
_. Take of Bates’s. anodyne balfam an ounce; of the 
exprefied oil of mace half an ounce ;. oil of mint two 
drachms. Let thefe ingredients be mixed together, and 
about a table-fpoonful well rubbed .on the parts at bed- 
time. : 

For ftrengthening the ftomach and initio and con- 
fequently for leffening the produGtion of flatulence, 
the Doctor recommends the Peruvian bark, bitters, 
chalybeates, and exercife. In flatulent cafes, he thinks 
fome nutmeg or ginger fhould be added to the tin@ure 
of the bark and bitters, and that the aromatic sa Sag 
fhould be joined with the filings of iron. 

When windy complaints are attended with JaRive. 
nefs, which is often the cafe, few things will be found 
to anfwer better than four or five of the following puls 
- taken every night at bed-time: 
Take of afafcetida two drachins ; fucbotiiive aloes, 
falt of iron, and powdered | ginger, of each one drachm; 
as much of the elixir yu te as will be fufhicient to 
form them into pills. 

On the other ‘hand, when the body is too open, 
twelve or fifteen grains of rhubarb, with half a drachm, 
or two {cruples of the Japenic confection, given ever . 
other evening, will have very good effects. 

In thofe flatulent complaints which come on about the 
rime the . menfes ceafe, repeated {mall bleedings often 
give more relief than any other remedy. 

With regard to diet, the Doftor obferves, . that tea, 
~ and likewife all fictilent aliments, are to be avoided 5 
and that for drink, water with a little brandy or. rum 
is not only preferable to malt +N! ae in moft-cafes. 
alfo to wine. ” | 

~ As Dr. Whyte has paid great attention to this fubjet, 
and as his fentiments upon it ina great meafure agree 
with mine, I have taken the liberty teadopt them; and 
fhall only add to his obfervations, that exercife is in my 
opinion fuperior to all medicine, both for preventing 
ee productions and likewife fr expelling of flatu- 
lencies. 
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lencies. ‘Thefe effects, however, are not to be'expetted _ 
from fauntering about, or lolling in a carriage; but” 
from labour, or fuch ative amufements as give exercife 
_ to every part of the body. | Re, 


OF LOW SPIRITS. 
_ All who have weak nerves are fubject to low fpirits - 
in a greater or lefs degree. . Generous diet, the cold 
bath, exercife, and amufements, are the moft likely 
means to remove this complaint. It is greatly increafed 
by folitude and indulging gloomy ideas, but may often 
be relieved by cheerful company and fprightly amufe- 
INERT Fe | ? 
-. "When low fpirits are owing to a weak relaxed ftate. 
of the ftomach and bowels, an infufion of the Peru- 
vian bark with cinnamon or nutmeg: will be proper. 
Steel joined with aromatics may likewife in this cafe be 
ufed with advantage; but riding, and a proper diet, 
are moft to be depended on. " 
When they arife from a foulnefs of the ftomach and - 
inteftines, or obitru€lion in the hypochondriac vifcera, 
aloetic :purges will be proper. I have fometimes — 
_ known the Harrowgate or Tunbridge. water of fervice — 
“In this cafe. i . | oe ee 
When low {pirits proceed from a fuppreffion of the 
smenftrual or of the hemorrhoidal flux, thefe evacua- 
tions may either be reftored, or fome other fubftituted 
in their place, as iffues, fetons, or the like. Dr. Whyte . 
ebferves, that nothing has fuch fudden good effects in 
this cafe as bleeding. . , . 
When low fpirits have been brought on by long. 
continued grief, anxiety, or other diltrefs of mind, ° 
agreeable company, variety of amufements, nd change 
of place, efpecially travelling into foreign countries, 
will afford the moft certain relief. Mie Pi are 
* Perfons afflicted with low fpirits fhould avoid all 
kinds of excels, efpecially of venery and {trong liquors. 
The moderate ufe of wine and other ftrong liquors is 
by no means. hurtful; but when taken to excefs they. 
bats acs | weaken ~ 
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weaken the ftomach,’vitiate the humours, and deprefs 
the fpirits. ‘This caution is the more neceflary, as the 


“unfortunate and melancholy often fly to {trong liquors. 


~ 


for relief, by which means they never fail to precipitate 


their own deftrudction. j 


OF HYSTERIC AFFECTIONS. 


Thefe likewife belong to the numerous tribe of ners 
vous difeafes, which may be juftly reckoned the re- 
proach of medicine. Women of a delicate habit, whofe 
{tomach and inteftines are relaxed, and whofe nervous 
fyftem is extremely fenfible, are moft fubje& to hyfteric 
complaints. In fuch perfons an hyfteric fit, as it is 
called, may be brought on by an irritation of the 
nerves of the ftomach or inteflines, by wind, acrid hu. 


--mour, or the like. A:fudden fuppreflion of the menfes 
_ often gives rife to hyfteric fits. They may likewife be~ 
excited by violent paflions or affections of the mind, as 
fear, grief, anger, or great difappointments. 


Sometimes the hyfteric fit refembles a fwoon or faint- 
ing fit, during which the patient lies as in a fleep, only 


| the breathjng is fo low as fcarcely to be perceived. 
_ 4t other times the patient is affe¢ted with catchings and 
{trong convulfions. The fymptoms which precede hy- 


{teric fits are likewife various in different perfons. .Some- 
times the fits come on with coldnefs of the extremities, 
yawning and ftretching, lownefs of fpirits, oppreffion 
and anxiety. At other times the approach of the fit is 
foretold by a feeling, as if there were a ball at the lower 
part of the belly, which gradully rifes towards the fto. 


_mach, where it occafions inflation, ficknefs, and fome- 


times vomiting ; afterwards it rifes into the throat, and 
occafions a degree of fuffocation, to: which quick | 
breathing, palpitation of the heart, giddinefs of the 
head, dimnefs of the fight, lofs of hearing, with con- 
vulfive motions of the extremities and other parts of.» 


a the body, fucceed, The hyfteric paroxy{m is often 


introduced by an immoderate fit of laughter, and fomes 
times it goes off by crying. Indeed there isnot much 
| difference 


4 
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difference between ‘the laughing and crying of an hy-. 
{teric lady. | 

Our aim in the treatment 66 this difeafe mutt be, to 
fhorten the fit or paroxyfim when prefent, and to prevent | 
its return. The longer the fits continue, and the more: 
frequently they return, the difeafe becomes the more 
obftinate. Their ftrength is increafed: by. habit,, and 
they induce fo great a relaxation of the damit that it 
is with difficulty removed.’ 

It is cuftomary, during the hyfteric fit or paroxyfm,, 
to bleed. the patient. In itrong perfons of a plcthoric: 
habit, and'where the pulfe is full, this may be proper; 
but in weak and deliczte contlicntionse or:where the: 
difeafe has been of long fanding, or arifes from «ina- 
aition, it is not fafe.. The beit courfe in fuch cafes is. 
to:roufe the patient by flrong {mells, as burnt feathers, 
afafeetida, or {pirits ‘of hartfhorn, held to the .nofe. 
Hot bricks may alfo be applied to the foles of the feet, 
and. the legs, arms, and belly, may be ftrongly rabbed: 
with a warm cloth. But the beft application is to put — 
the feet and legs into warm water. ‘This is. peculiarly 
proper when the fits precede the flow. of the menfes.: 
In cafe of coftivenels, a laxative clyfter with afafcetida. 
wall be proper; and’as foon as the patient can fwallow, 
two table-fpoonfuls ofa folution of afafeetida, or of 
fome cordial julep, may be given frequently *. 

‘The radical cure of this diforder will’ be bett at- 
tempted at a time when the patient is moft free from 
the fits. It ‘will be greatly promoted by a proper at- 
tention to diet. A milk and vegetable diet, when duly 
perfifted in, will often perform a cure. If, however, 
the patient has been accuftomed toa more generous 
. diet, it will not be fafe’ to leave it off all at once, but 


* When hyfteric fits are oecafioned by Fympathy, the may be 
cured by exciting an oppofite ‘paffion. - This is faid to have been 
_ the cafe ef a whole {choo! of young ladies in Halland, who were all 
cured by being told, that the firft who was feized fhould be burnt 
to death. But ehis! method of cure, to my knowledge, will not 
always fucceed. I would therefore atvife, that young ladies who 
are fubje&t to hyfteric fits, fhould not be fent to boarding-{fchools, as 
the deals may be caught by imitation. I have known madnefs 

itfelf brought on by fympathy. 
by 
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__ by degrees. The sont proper drink is water with a 
_ fmall quantity of fpirits. A ‘cool “dry air is the befty 

Cold bathing and every ‘thing that’braces the nerves,” 
_ and invigorates the fyflem, is beneficial ; but _ lying toe! 
long 1 in‘bed, or whatever relaxes the body,’ is hurtful. 
It'is of the oredtelt impértance to-have the mind kept 
conftantly eafy arid cheerful, and, if poffible, to have 
it always engaged Hi in’ fome eagreeable: ‘and snceaey tip | 
purfuit. 
~The proper mistichael are hiote hicks flrenpthen 
the alimentary ¢anal’ and the’ whole nervous fyftem, as 
the preparations of iron, thé’ Péravian bark, and other 
bitters. Twenty drops of the elixir of vitviol, in a cup 
ef the infufion of ‘the bark, may be taken’ twice or 
thrice a-day. The bark and iron may likewife be taken | 
in fubftance, provided the ftomach can bear them; but 
. they are generally given in too fmall dofes to havecany 
effe€t. The chalybeate waters generally prove bene-_ 
ficial i in this diforder. 

Tf the ftomach is loaded with phleom, vomits will be 
ni ufe; but they fhould not be too ftrong, nor fre- 
quently repeated, as they tend to relax and weaken the 
ftomach. If there is a tendency to coftivenefs, it muft 
be removed either by diet, or by taking an opening 
pill as often as it fhall be found neceflary. 
"To leffen the irritability. of the fyftem, antifpafmodic’ 
 medi¢ines will be of ufe. ‘The beft antifpafmodic me: 
_ dicines aré mufk, opium, and caftor. When opium 
- difagrees with the ftomach, it may either be applied 
externally, or given in clyfters. It is often fuccefsful 
in removing thofe periodical head-aches to which 
hyfteric and hypochondriac patients are fubject. 
‘Caftor has in fome cafes been found to procure fleep _ 
_ where opium failed; for which reafon Dr. Whyte ady 

vifes, that they fhould be joined together. He hikewife 
fecommends the anti-hyfteric plaiter to be applied to 
the abdomen *. 


% Though iti atitadilice and. Bee are univerfally recom- 
mended in this difeafe,. yet all the extraordinary cures that*l ever 
knew in hyfteric cafes, were performed by means ‘of tonic and cor= 
toborating medicines. 


Hytfteric 


~ 
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» Hyfteric women are often afflicted with cramps in 


various parts of the body, which are moft apt to feize 


them in bed, or-when afleep. The moft efficacious | 


‘medicines. in, this cafe are opium, bliftering-plafters, . 


and warm bathing or fomentations. When the cramp 
or fpafm is very violent, opium is the remedy moft ‘ta 
be depended on, In milder cafes, immerfing the feet 
and legs in warm water, or applying a bliftering-plafter 
te the part affected, will often be fufficient to remove 
the complaint. In patients whofe nerves are uncom- 


monly delicate and fenfible, twill be better to omit. the 


bliftering-plafter, and to! attempt the. cure by opiates, 
mufk, camphire, and the warm bath, — ‘oaishiad 
_ Cramps are often prevented or cured by compref- 
fion, Thus cramps in the legs are prevented, and 
fometimes removed, by tight bandages; and when 
convulfions arife from a flatulent diftention of the in- 
teftines, or from fpafms beginning in them, they. may 
be often leflened or cured by making a pretty ftrong 
compreffion upon the abdomen by means of a broad 
belt. A roll of brimftone held in the hand 1s. free, 
quently ufed as a remedy for cramps. Though this 
feems to owe its effect chiefly to imagination, yet, as 
it fometimes fucceeds, it merits a trial*. When fpafms. 
or convulfive motions arife from fharp humours in the 
ftomach or inteftines, no lafting relief can be procured 
till thefe are either corrected or expelled. The Peru- 
vian bark has fometimes cured periodic convulfions 
after other medicines had failed. : | 


_ OF HYPOCHONDRIAC AFFECTIONS, 
_ Thig difeafe generally “attacks the indolent, the 


luxurious, the unfortunate, and the ftudious.. It be; _ 


comes daily more common in this country, owing, na 
doubt, to the increafe of luxury and fedentary em- 
ployments. It has fo near a refemblance to the imme 


#* Some perfong affided with cramps pretend to reap. great be- 


augles, and. knees, 


nefit from {mall Bundles of rofemary tied all night about their feet, - 
AD Be fo Oo.” states yy 


wa 
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diately preceding, that many authors confider them as 
the fame dileafe, and treat them accordingly. They 
require, however, a very different regimen; and the 
fymptoms of the latter, though lefs violent, are more ~ 
. permanent than thofe of the former. _ : 
‘Men of a melancholy temperament, whofe minds are 
capable of great attention, and whofe pailions are not 
eafily moved, are, in the advanced periods of life, moft 
liable to this difeafe. tis ufually brought on by leng 
and ferious attention to abitrufe fubjects, grief, the fup- 
preflion of cuftomary evacuations, exceis of venery, the 
repulfion of cutaneous eruptions, long continued eva- 
_-cuations, obitructions in fome of the vifcera, as the 
liver, fpleen, &c. 3 
' Hypochondriac perfons ought never to faft long, and 
_ their food fhould be folid and nourifhnmg. All acef-— 
cent and windy vegetables are to be avoided. Fleth 
meats agree beft with them, and their drink fhould be 
old claret or good madeira. Should thefe difagree 
with the ftomach, water with a little brandy or rum in 
it may be drank. | 
Cheerfulnefs and ferenity of mind are by all means 
to be cultivated. Exercife of every kind is uferul. The 
cold bath is likewife beneficial; and, where it does not 
agree with the patient, fri€tions with the fiefh-bruth or a 
coarfe cloth may be tried. If the patient has it in his’ 
power, he ought to travel either by fea or land. A - 
voyage or a long journey, efpecially towards a warmer 
~ climate, will be more fervice than any medicine. _ 
The general intentions of-cure in this difeafe, are to 
_ ftrengthen the alimentary canal, and to promote the | 
fecretions. Thefe intentions will be beft anfwered by 
the different preparations of iron and the Peruvian bark, 
which, after proper evacuations, may be taken in the , 
fame manner as directed in the preceding difeale. 

If the patient be coftive, it will be neceflary to make 
ufe of fome gentle opening medicine, as pills compofed 
of equal parts of aloes, rhubarb, and afafcetida, with 
as much of the elixir proprietatis as is neceflary to form » 

_ the ingredients into pills. Two, three, or four of thefe 


Gg r, may 
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may be taken as often as it fhall be found needful to 
keep the body gently open. Such as cannot bear the 
afafoetida may fubftitute Spanith foap in its place. : 

Though a cheerful glafs may have good effeéts in 
this difeafe, yet all manner of excefs is hurtful. Intenfe 
ftudy, and every thing that deprefles the fpirits, are 
hikewife pernicious. 

Though the general fymptoms and treatment of ner- 
yous dilorders were puinted out in the beginning of | 
this chapter, yet, for the benefit of the unhappy perfons 
afflicted with thofe obftinate and complicated maladies, 
I have treated feveral of their capital fymptoms under 
diftinét or feparate heads. ‘Thefe, however, are not to 
be confidered as different difeafes, but as various modi- 
fications of the fame difeafe. They all arife frony the 
fame general caufes, and require nearly the fame me- 
thod of treatment. ‘There are many other fymptoms 
that merit particular attention, which the nature of my 
plan will not permit me to treat of at full length. If 
fhall therefore omit them altogether, and conclude 
this chapter with a few general remarks on the moft — 
_ebvious means of shennan: or avoiding nervous 
diforders, ©” | 

“In all perfons afflided with nervous diforders, there 
- .i8'a great delicacy and fenfibility of the whole fyftem,, 
and an uncommen degree of weaknefs of the organs of 
digeltion. ‘Chefe may be either natural er acquired. 
When ale to.a defe&t in the conftitution, they are 
hardly tobe removed ; but. may be mitigated by proper 
care. When induced by -difeafes, as long or repeated 
fevers, protute hamorrhages, or the like, they‘provealfo 
very obftinate, and will yield only to a courfe of regimen 
galeulated to reftore and invigorate the habit. 

But nervous affections arife more frequently frem 
caufes, which it is ina great meafure in our own. power 
to avoid, than from difeafés, or an: original fault inthe 
conttitution, &e. | Exceflive. grief, intenfe ftudy, | im- 
proper diet, and hegle& of exercife, are. the. dished R 
fources of this ex rénfive clafs of difeafes. io 

Tt has been- already mie that grief maulee: aie 

| Bs 
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ftroys the appetite and digeftion, depreffes the fpirits, 


and induces an univerfal relaxation and debility of the 


whole fyftem. Inftances of this are daily to be feen. 
The lofs of a near relation, or any other misfortune in 


life, is oftén fufficient to occafion the rhoft complicated 


feries of nervous fymptoms. Such misfortunes indeed 
are not to be avoided, but furely their effedts, by a vi- 
gorous and proper exertion of the mind, might be ren- 
dered lefs hurtful. For directions in this matter we 
muft refer the reader to the article Grizr, in the 
chapter on the Paffions. ! | 
The effects of intenfe ftudy are pretty fimilar to thofe - 
occafioned by grief. It preys upon the animal {pirits, 
and deftroys the appetite and digeftion. To prevent 


thefe effects, ftudious perfons ought, according to the 


Poet, to toy with their books*. ‘They fhould never 
ftudy too long at a time; nor attend long to one parti- 
cular fubject, efpecially if it be of a ferious nature. 
They ought likewife to be attentive to their pofture, 


and fhould take care frequently to unbend their minds 


by mufic, diverfions, or going into agreeable company. 
With regard to diet, I fhall only obferve, that ner- 
vous difeafes may be mduced either by excefs or inani- 
tion. Both of thefe extremes hurt the digeftion, and . 
vitiate the humours. When Nature is opprefied with - 
frefh loads of food, before fhe has had time to digeft 
and affimilate the former meal, her powers are weak- 
ened, and the veffels are filled with crude humours. 
On-the other hand,..when the food is not fufficiently 


nourifhing, or is taken too feFdom, the bowels are in- 
flated with wind, and the humours, for want of regular 


freth fupplies of wholefome chyle, are vitiated. ‘Thefe 
extremes are therefore with equal care to be avoided. 
They both tend 40 induce a relaxation and -debility 
6f the nervous fyftem, with all its dreadful train of 
confequences. OS SN 

But the moft general cauie of nervous diforders ig 


widolegee. ‘The a&ive-and laborious are feldom troubled. 


* Acmftrong.onPHealth, 
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with Mechs ‘hey! are referved for the children of 


eafe and affluence, who generally feel their keeneft — 


foree. All we fhall fay to fuch perfons is, that the 


means of prevention and cure are both m their own: 


power. If the conftitution of human nature be fuch, 


that man mutt either labour or fuffer difeafes, furely no 


individual has any right to expect an exemption from 
the general rule, fe aarley 

Thofe, however, who are willing to take exercife, 
but whofe occupations, confine them to the houfe, and 
perhaps to an unfavourable pofture, really delerve our 
pity. We have in a former part of the book endea- 
voured to By down rules for their conduét; and fhall 
only add, that where thefe cannot be complied with, 
their place may, in fome meafure, be fupplied by the 
ufe of bracing and ftrengthening. medicines, as the Pe- 
ravian bark, with other bitters; the preparations of 
iteel; the elixir of vitriol, and fuch like. 

Among many remarkable cafes of the nervous kind, 
which I have often met with, one very lately attracted 


my notice in apeculiar manner. It was written by the. 


patient himfelf, a gentleman of fortune and of liberal 
education ; and it might be juftly. called a picture from 
Mature, drawn with uncommon fenfibility and force. 
The whole account being too long for infertion, the 


following extract may irda as a fpecimen of the” 
writer’ S “fuferings and defcriptive talents. ‘* It is in 


vain,’ he fays that I attempt te imprefs the Faculty, 
with the ei fate of my-fufferings. ‘The fymptoms of 
the diforders are not to be deferibed, from their unufual 
prefiure upon the mind; nor can they be conceived, I 


believe, by any but shale who. have fuffered caniei: 


them. ‘They may be faid to conftitute a phenomenen 
“in the fcience of difeafes. Since I know of no terms 
to exprefs them in, or language to defcribe them by, 
am obliged to content myfelf with denominating the 
diforder and. its effe€ts together a mental agony, whofe 
influence creates a real, tedium vite. It attacks me 
fometimes when. fittin g5 fometimes when walking; 3 and 
if I were not to throw myfelf on a bed during the vio- 
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“Tence of the paroxyfm, I Should certainly dath myfelf to 
pieces. This is accompanied with a laflitude, reftlefi- 
nefs, and total incapacity of attending to any concerns 
in life.”’ | | 
Vhe fame fpirit animated every part of the affecting 
defcription; ana the cafe was accompanied: with a lift 
of eleven-eminent phyficians, whom the patient had 
confulted at different times, but whofe names I[ fupprels, 
as their prefcriptions did him no good, and did them 
‘no honour. When the primary feat of the difeafe is ing 
the mind, it is {tooping to the low tricks of quackery 
to amufe a patient with falle hopes of the efficacy of any 
medicine. ‘The difappointment that follows aggravates 
‘every painful fymptora, and. makes the unhappy fuf- - 
ferer look forward to death as the only refource. All 
] prefcribe for him, is travelling. 
- [fhould alfo have willingly inferred here an account 
of fome other nervous affections of an extraordinary 
nature, had not their length exceeded the limits I pre- 
{cribed to myfelf in thefe fupplementary obfervations. 


‘For this very prevalent and diftrefling clafs of com- 
plaints, there is not any remedy fo much to be relied - 
on as the habit of early rifing, which neceffarily implies 
that of retiring alfo at an early hour to reft. The _ 
energies of the nervous fyftem become exhaufted and 
worn out, by the impreffions of external objects on the 
fenfes, as well as by the mental exertions which are 
perpetually going on while we are awake. Sleep is the 
means appointed by Nature for the renovation of thefe 
wafted energies. On waking from a ftate of found 
fleep, we find ourfelves, in the proper fenfeé- of the 
word, refrefhed. Such refrethment however is chiefly 
to be expected from that fleep which takes place before 
midnight. After a certain hour of the evening, even 
the moft healthy perfons experience an increafed 
— quicknefs of the pulfe. In feeble conftitutions, this — 
nocturnal accefs of fever is {till more ftrongly marked ; 
andthe repetition of it is the true caufe of that worn, . 
hagged appearance, -by which the votaries, or rather 
the vidtims, of fafhion may, in general, be diftin- 
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guithed. It is’ by no means advifable to curtail tle 
“ natural time of fleep. The great Lord Mansfield, him- 
felf an early rifer, and whofe long-protracted life gives 
importan¢e to his opinion on any fubject conne@ed with 
the prefervation of health, ufed to counfel his friends, 
as one of the beft means of atiaining that blefling, 
* TO CULTIVATE SLEEP.” But it muft be the found 
repofe of temperance, which can only be found during 
the early hours of night, not the perturbed flumbers 
of the noon-day couch. Nothing indeed tends more 
to debilitate the conftitution, and in an efpecial manner 
{9 aggravate every fpecies of nervous complaint, than 
‘¥emaining in bed till a late hour of the morning. 
Could * the ftill imall voice of reafon’ expec to be 
heard in oppofition to the imperious mandates. of 
fafhion, the prefent cuftom of taking the principal 
meal at fo very late an hour of the day, might alfo be 
denounced as contributing not a little to produce dif 
eales of the nerves. After the fyftem has been ex- 
haufted by long fafting, the ftomach is fuddenly re- 
plenithed with a quantity of rich. food and ftimulating 
liquors, which the empty veflels abforb with an eagérnels 
far beyond their powers to aflimilate. Of this, the imme- 
diate confequence is drowfinefs, but if the flagging 
{pirits be roufed by the prefence of cornpany, or the 
free ufe of wine, the circulation is hurried; the coun- 
tenance becomes flufhed, anda temporary exhilaration 
takes place, which mutt inevitably be compenfated by 
an equivalent depreffion during fome other period of the 
natural day. Sleep is difturbed and interrupted, in con- 
fequence of the blood veflels of the brain being: irritated 
by the fudden influx of frefh chyle, by which they are 
diftended ; and rendered, miore particularly in the fupime 
potture, liable to rupture. May we not venture, with- 
out being acculed of entering too far into theoretical 
fpeculations, to attribute, im part at leaft; to thefe 
caules, the augmented frequency of apoplexy, -and its 
melancholy fequel pally?’ The palpable increafé of 
which complaints in this country of late years isa fubs 
jet of ferioys alarm? A PB 


som 
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DISORDER OF THE SENSES, 


(7E do not mean to treat of the nature of our fen- 
fations, or to give a minute defcription of the 
various organs by which they are performed; but to 
point out fome of the difeafes to which thefe organs are 
motft liable, and to fhew how they may be prevented or 
reniedied, 


OF THE-EYE. 


No organ of the body is fubje@t to more difeafes than 
the eye; nor is there any one of which the difeafes are 
more difficult to cure. Though more ignorant per- 
fons pretend to cure thefe than any other clafs of dif- 
eafes, yet a very fuperficial acquaintance with the ftruc- 
ture of the eye, and the nature of vifion, will be fuf- 
ficient to convince any one of the danger of trufting to 
them. Thefe difeafes often exceed the fkill of the moft 
learned phyfician ; hence we may eafily infer the dan- 
ger of trufling them to ignorant quacks, who, without 
all peradventure, put out more eyes than they cure. 
But, though the difeafes of the eye can. feldom be 
cured, they might often, by due care, be prevented ; 
and, even where the fight is totally loft, many things 
might be done, which are generally negleCted, to rene 
der the unhappy perfon both more ufeful to himfelf and 
to fociety *. 3 


* It isa pity thofe who have the misfortune to be born blind, or | 
who lofe their fight when young, fhould be fufféred to remain in 
ignorance or to beg. ‘This is both cruelty and want of economy. 
‘There are many employments of which blind perfons are very capa- 
ble, as knitting, carding, turning a wheel, teaching languages, &c.. 
Nor are inftances wanting of perkons who have arrived at the higheft 
pitch of learning, without having the leat idea of light. Witnefs 
the late famous Nicholas Sanderfon of Cambridge, and my worthy 
friend Dr. Thomas Blacklock of Edinburgh. 'The former was one 
of the firlt mathematicians of his age, and the latter, befides 
being a good poet and philofopher, was mafter of all the learned 
languages, and a very confiderable adept in the libesal arts. 
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The eyes are hurt by viewing bright or luminous ob- 
jects ; keeping the head too long in a hanging pofture ; 


violent head- achs, exceffive venery; the long ufe of: 


bitters ; the ese from acrid or volatile fubftances ; 
various difeafes ; as the fmall-pox, meafles.-&c. 5 but, 
above all, from night watching, and candle-lght ftu- 
dies. Long fafting is likewife hurtful to the eyes, and 
frequent heats and colds are no lefs pernicious. The 
eyes are often hurt by the floppage of cuftomary evacu- 
ations ; as morning {weats ; fweating of the feet; the 
menfes in women; and the bleeding piles in men. All 
kinds of excefs are likewife hurtful fo the fight, parti- 
cularly the immoderate ufe of ardent OE and other 
{trong liquors. 

In all difeafes of the eyes, ef fpecially thofe attended 
with inflar mmation, the cold regimen ought to be ob- 


ferved. The patient muft abfain from all fpirituous 


liquors. The fmoke of tobacco, fmoky rooms, the va- 
q 
pours..of onions and garlic, abd all vivid lights and 


- glaring colours, are carciully to be avoided. The drm 


may be water, ney or {mall beer; and the aliment 
muft be light and of cafy digeftion. 


For preventing diforders of the eyes, iffues and fe- 


tons are of prime ufe. Every perfon, whofe eyes are 
tender, ought’ to have one or more of thefe in fome 


part of the body. It will likewile be of ufe to keep the 


body gently open, -and either to bleed or purge every 
fpring and fall. All excefs and night-ftudies are to be 
avoided. Suchas donot choofea feton or an iflue, will 
regp benefit from wearing a {mall Burgundy-pitch plaf- 
ter between.their fhoulders. - 

A guita ferena, or amaurofis, is an- abolition of the 
fight, without any apparent caufe or fault.in the eyes. 
When it is owing to a decay or wafting of the optic 
nerve, it does not admit of a cure ;-but. when it pro- 


~~ 


ceeds from a compreffion of the nerves, by redundant 


humours, thefe may in fome meafure be drained off, 
and the patient relieved. For this purpofe, the body 


mult be kept open with the Jaxative mercurial pills. If 


the ie be young, and of a languine habit, he may 
be 


a 
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be bled. Cupping, with {carifications on the back part 
- of the head, will likewife be of'ufe. A running at the 

nofé may be. promoted by volatile falts, ftimulating 
powders, &c. But the moft likely means for relieving 
‘the patient are iffues or blifters Kept open for a long 
tithe on the back part of the head, behind the ears,’ or 
on the neck. I have known thefe reftore fight, even 
after it had been for a confiderable time loft. 

Should thefe fail, recourfe muit be had to a mercu- 
rial falivation ; or, what will perhaps anfwer the purpofe 
better, twelve grains of the corrgfive fublimate of mer- 


cury may be diffolved in an Englifh pint and a half of 


brandy, and a table-fpoonful of it taken twice a-day, 


drinking half a pint of the decoCtion of farfaparilla 


after it. | ; 

A catara@ is an ob{truftion of the pupil, by the in- 
terpofition of fome opaque fubftance which either dimi- 
nifhes or totally extinguithes the fight. It is generally 
an opacity of the cryftalline humour. In a recent or 


beginning cataraét, the fame medicines are to be ufed 


as in the gutta ferena ; and they will fometimes fucceed. 
But when this does not happen, and the cataract be- 


comes firm, it muft be couched, or rather extracted. I . 


have refolved a recent cataract by giving the patient 
frequent purges with’ calomel, keeping a poultice of 


frefh hemlock conftantly upon the eye, anda perpetual 


blifter on the neck *. , 
The myopia, or foort fightednefs, and the prefbyopia, or 


feeing only at too great a diftance, are diforders which de- 


pend on the original ftruature or figure of the eye, there- 
fore, admit of no cure. The inconveniences arifing 
from them may however be in fome meafure remedied 


by the help of proper glaffes. The former requires the 


aid of a concave, and the latter ofa convex gla’. 


A ftrabifmus, or fquinting, depends upon an irregular 


contraction of the mufcles of the eye from a f{pafm, 
palfy, epilepfy, or an ill habit. Children often contract 
this diforder by having their eyes unequally expoled to 

* In both thefe cafes electricity sues a trial... 


¢ 
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the light. ‘They may likewife acquire it by imitation 
from a fquinting nurfe, or play-fellow, &c.. As this » 
diforder can hardly be cured, parents ought to be care- 
ful to prevent it. Almoft the only thing which can be 
done for it is to contrive a mafk for the child to wear, 
which will only permit him to fee ina ftraight direction. 

Spots or /pecks on the eyes are generally the effect of 
inflammation, and often appear after the fmall-pox ; the 
meafles, or violent ophthalmias. They are very difficult 
. to cure, and often occafion total blindnefs. If the fpecks 
are foft and thin, they may fometimes be taken off BYs. 
gentle cauftics and difcutients ; as vitriol, the juice of 
celandine, &c. When thefe do not Frcctod: a furgical 
operation may he tried: the fuccefs of this, however, is 
always very doubtful. 

The blood-/hot eye may be occafioned by a ftrcke, a 
fall, retching, vomiting, violent coughing, &c. [have 
fr equently known it happen to children in the hooping- 
cough. It appears at farft like a bit of fcarlet, and is 
afterwards of a livid or blackifh colour. This diforder 
generally goes off without medicine. Should it prove 
obftinate, ‘the patient may be bled, and have his eyes 
fomented with a decotion of comphry roots and elder 
flowers. A foft poultice may be apphed to the eyes 
_ and the body fhould be kept open ky gentle purgatives. 

The watery or weeping eye is generally occafioned by 
a relaxation or weaknefs of the glandular parts of that 
organ. ‘Uhefe may be braced and {trengthened by bath- 

ing the eye with brandy and water, Hungary -water, 
rofe-wat, er, with white vitriol diffolved in it, &c. Me- - 
dicines w hich make a revulfion are likewile proper ; as 
mild purgatives, perpetual blifters on the neck, bathing” 
the fect frequently i in lukewarm water, &c. | 

When th's difeafe proceeds from an obfirudtion ef the 
ha chryutal duét, or natural paflage of the tears, it is called” 
a Bula lachrymalis, and can om) be cured by a vee 
operation *. 


* A weeping or watery eye is often the mark. of a fcyophulous 


‘habit. 
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The functions of the ear may be injured by weunds, 
aulcers; or any thing that hurts its fabric. ‘The hearing 
may likewife be hurt by exceffive noife, violent colds in 
thé head; fevers; hard wax, or other fubftances ftick- 
ing in the cavity of the ear; too great a degree of moif- 
ture or drynefs of the ear. Deafnefs is very often the 
effect of old age, and is incident to moft people in the 
decline of life. Sometimes it is owing to an original. 
fault in the ftruéture or formation of the ear itfelf. 
When this is the cafe, it admits of no cure; and the 
_ unhappy perfon not only continues deaf, but generally 

likewife dumb for life fT. 

-- When deafnefs is the effe&t of wounds or ulcers of 
the ear, or of old age, it is not eafily removed. When 
it proceeds from cold of the head, the patient mult be 


4 Thcugi thofe who have the misfortune to be borm deaf are ge- 
nerally fuffered to continue dumb, and confequently are in a great 
meafure loit to fuciety, yet nothing is more certain than that fuch 
‘perfons may be taught not only to read and write, but alfo to {fpeak, 
aud to urderftand what others fay tothem. Teaching the dumb to 
“fpeak, will appear paredoxical to thofe who do not confider that the 
formation of founds is merely mechanical, and may be taught with- 
out the affiftanee of the ear. This is not only capable of demonttra- 
tion, but is a€tually reduced to practice by the ingenious Mr. 
Thomas Braidwood of Edinburgh, This gentleman has, by the 
mere force of genius and application, brought the teaching of dumb 
perfons to fuch a degree of perfection, that his fcholars are generally 
more forward in their education, than thofe of the fame age who 
enjoy all their faculties. They not only read and write with the 
uttnoft readinefs, but likewife /pev%, and are capable of holding con- 
verfation with any perfon im the light: What a pity any of the 
human fpecies fhould remain ina {late of idiotifm, who are capable 
of being rendered as ufeful and intelligent as others! We mention 
this not only from humanity te thofe who have the misfortune to be 
born deaf, but alfo in jultice to Mr. Braidwood, -whele fuccefs has 
far exceeded all former attempts this way; and indeed it exceeds 
imagination itfelf fo far, that no perfon who has not feen and exa- 
mined. his pupils, can believe what they are capable of. —As this 
Siac however willing, is only able to teach a few, and as the 
greater part of thofe who are born deaf cannot afford to attend 
him, itgwould bean.aét of great humanity, aswell as public utility, 
to erect an academy for their benefit. 
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careful to keep hishead warm, efpecially in the night ; 
he fhould ikewife take fome gentle purges, and keep 


his feet. warm, and bathe them frequently in lukewarm 


water at bed-time. When deafnefs is the effeG of a 


fever it generally goes cf after the patient recovers. If 


it proceeds trom dry wax flicking in the ears, it mav be 
foltened by dropping oil into them ; afterwards. they 
nuft be fyringea with warm milk and warer. 

If deafnels proceed from drynels of the ears, which 


may be known by looking into them, half an ounce of © 


the oil of fweet almonds, and the fame quantity of liquid 
opoceldock, or tinéture of afafcetida, may be mixed 
together, and a few drops of it put into the ear every 
night at bed-time, flopping them afterwards with a little 
wool or cottan.. Some, irftead of oil, put a fmall flice 
of the fat of bacon into cach car, whichis faid to anfwer 
ihe purpcfe very well. Whea the ears abound with 
moiiture, it may-be drained ef by an iffue or feton, 
which fhould be made es near the affeCted parts.as pof- 
fibles © | a pe 
Some, for the cure of deafnefs, recommend the gall of 
an cel mixed wiih fpirit of wine, to be dropped into the 
ear; others. equal parts of Nungary-water ard {pirit of 
lavender. Etmuller extols amber and mufk; and 
Brookes fays, he has often known hardnefs of hearing 
cured by putting a grain er two of mufk into the ear 
with cotton-woo], But thefe and other applications 


muft be varied according to the caufe of the dif- 

Though fuch applications may fometimes be of fer. 
vice, yet they much oftener fail, and frequently they do 
hurt. Neither the eyes nor ears ought to be tampered 


_ with ; they aré tender organs, and require a very deli- 


~ 


cate touch, For this reafon, what we would chiefiy 


‘* A gentleman, on whofe veracity I can depend, told me, that 
after ufing many things to ne purpofe for an obftinate deafnefs, he 
was at laft advifed to put a few drops of his own urine warm into his 
ears every night and morning, from which he received great benefit. 
It is probable that a folution ef fal ammoniae, in water, would pro- 
duce the fame effect. | 
. recommend 
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recommend in deainefs, is, to keep the head warm _ 
From whatever caufe the diforder proceeds, this is 
always proper ; and 1 have known more benefit from 


it alone, in the moi obiiinate cafes of deainels, than 
_ from all the medicines I ever ufed*. 


OF THE TASTE AND SMELL. 


Though thefe fenfes are not of fo great importance to 
man in a ftate af fociety, as the fight and hearing, yet 
as the lofs of them is attended with fome i inconveniency, 
they deferve our notice. They are feldom to be re- 
ftored when loft ; which ought to make us very atten- 
tive to their prefervation, by carefully avoiding what- 
ever may in the leaft prove injuriougto them. As there 
ig a very great affinity between the organs of tafting and 
{melling, whatever hurts the one generally affects the 

other. 
Luxury is highly injurious to ee organs. When 
the nofe and palate are frequently f&imulated by fragrant 
and poignant difhes, they foon lofe the power of dil- 
tinguifhing tatle! andi odoursmath any degree of nicety. 
Man, in a ftate of nature, may perhaps have thefe facul- 
tics as acute as any other animal. 

The fenfe of {melling may be diminifhed or deftroyed 
by difeafes; as the moifture, drynefs, inflammation, 
or fuppuration of that membrane, which lines the infide 
of the nofe, commonly called the olfactory membrane ; 
the comipreflion of the nerves which fupply this nem- 
brane, or fome fault in the brain itfelf at their origin. 
A defect, or too great a degree of folidity, of the fall 
fpungy bones of the up per jaw, the caverns of the fore- 


~ head, &c.- a be impair the fenfe of {melling. 


* A new LBs io for removing deafnefs Bo lately been propoied 
by Mr. Aftley Cooper furgeon, of London. It confifts in perfo- 
rating the tympanum or drum of theear. As this operation is nei- 
ther attended with any degree of pain, or of danger, and is fre- 
quently fuccefsful, it certainly merits a tral in all cafes where it 
may be judged proper. | A. P. Be 


! 
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It may alfo be injured by a collection of foetid matter iz 

thofe caverns, which keeps conftantly exhaling from 

them. Few things are more hurtful to the fenfe of 

felling than taking great quantities of {nuff. : 
When the nofe abounds with moifture, after gentle 

evacuations, fuch things as tend to take off irritation, 


/ 


and coagulate the thin fharp ferum, nay be applied; as _ 


the oil of anifeed mixed with fine flour ; camphire dif- 
folved in oil of almonds, &c. The vapours of amber, 
frankincenfe, gum-mattic, and benjamm, may likewile 
be received into the nofe and mouth. . 
For moiftening the mucus, when it 1s too dry, fome 
recommend {nuff made of the leaves of marjoram, mix- 
ed with the oil of amber, marjoram, and annifeed; or a 
fternutatory of calcined white vitriol ; twelve grains of 


which may be mixed with two ounces of marjoram- 


water, and filtrated. The fteam or vapour of vinegar 
upon hot iron received up the noftrils, is likewife of ule 
for foftening the mucus, opening obitructions, &c.* 


If there is an‘ulcer in the nofe, it ought to be dreffed - 


with fome emollient ointment, to which, if. the pain be 
very great, a little laudanum may be added. I it he a 
venereal ulcer, it 1s not to be cured without mercury. 
In that cafe, the folution of the corrofive fublimate im 
brandy may be taken, as diretted in the gutta ferena. 
The ulcer ought likewife to be wafhed withit; and the 
fumes of cinnabar may be received up the noftrils. 

If there be reafon to fufpect that the nerves, which 


fupply the organs of {fmelling are inert, or want ftinus » 


lating, volatile falts, ftrong {nuffs, and other things 
which occafion {neezing, may be applied to the nofe. 


‘Vhe forehead may likewile be anointed wih -balfam of 


* The mot efficacious fternutatory, and which will frequently be- 


found-ufeful in-obftinate head-achs and in, complaints.of the-eyes, — 
+ ra a r d ; 
er of | 


as wellas in drynefs of the nofe, and,deficiency, of {mell,:is co 

of equal paxts.of the -vitriolated -mercury, fine fugar, and paw 
liquorice-root. ‘Thefe are to-be well mixed.together. “A pinch of 
this compofition drawn forcibly, up the affected noftrila. fhort. time 


P 


previaus to, going to bed, generally produces .a copious, difeharge.of ‘ 


watery mucus during the night, without fneezing. “AP. B. 


? | Peru, 
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Peru, to which may be added a little of the oil of 
aimber. 3 | : 

The ta/fe may be diminifhed by crufts, filth, mucus, 
apthee, pellicles, warts, &c. covering the tongue. k 
may be depraved by a fault of the faliva, which, being 
difcharged into the mouth, gives the fame fenfations as 
if the food which the perion takes ‘had really a bad tafte ; 
or it may be entirely deftroyed by injuries done to the 
nerves of the.tongue and palate. Few things prove 
more hurtful either to the fenfe of tafting or fmelling, 
than obftinate colds, efpecially thofe which affect the 
head. 

When the tafte is dimmifhed by filth, mucus, &c. 
the tongue ought to be fcraped, and frequently wafhed — 
with a mixture of water, vinegar, and honey, or fome 
ether detergent. When the faliva is vitiated, which 
feldom happens, unlefs in fevers or other difeafes, the 
euring of the diforder is the cure of this fymptom. ‘To ‘ 
relieve it, however, in the mean time, the following 
_ things may be of ule : If there be a bitter tafte, it may be . 
taken away by vomits, purges, and other things which 
evacuate bile. What is called a nidorous tafte, arifing 
from putrid humours, is corrected by the juice. of ci- 
trons, oranges, and other acids. A falt tafte is cured 
by a plentiful dilution with.watery liquors. An acid 
tafte'is deftroyed ‘by abforbents, and alkaline falts, as 
powder of. oyfter-fhells, falt of wormwood, &c. 

When the fenfibility of the nerves, which fupply the 
ergans of tafte, is diminifhed, the chewing of horfe-, 
radith, or other ftimulating fubftanees, will help to re-_ 
cover it. | | | 


OF THE TOUCH. 


The fenfe of touching may be:hurt by any thing that 
obftruéts the nervous influence, or prevents ‘its: being 
recularly conveyed to the organs.of touching ;,as)prel- _ 
fire, extreme cold, @c. It may likewife be hirt by.:teo 
great-a degree of fenfibility,when ‘the nerve is not fut 
ficiently covered-by the. cuticle ‘or {earf:tkin, piso 

| there 
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there is too great a tenfion of it, or it 1s too delicate. 
Whatever diforders the fun@tions of the brain and 
nerves, hurts the fenfe of touching. Hence it appears 
to proceed from the fame general caufes as palfy and 
apoplexy, and requires nearly the fame mode of treat- 
ment. - | nf | 
In a fapor, or defe&t of touching, which aries from 
an ob{truction of the cutaneous nerves, the patient muft 
firft be purged ; afterwards fuch medicines as excite the 
action of the, nerves, or ftimulate the fyitem, may be 
ufed.. For this purpofe the fpirit of hartfhorn, fal vo- 
latile oleofum, horfe-radifh, &c. may be taken inwardly; 
the difordered parts, at the fame time, may be frequently 
rubbed with frefh nettles, or fpirit of fal ammoniac. 
Bliftering-plafters and finapifms applied to the parts 
will likewife be of ufe, as alfo warm bathing, efpecially 

in the natural hot baths. ns ot gmayliys 
In a work like this, which is wholly defigned for’ po- 
pular inftruction, itwould have been an ufelefs difplay of 
anatomical {kill to mention fuch diforders of the lenfes 
as admit of no remedy, becaufe they afe owing to. a-de- 
feét in the organization or {tructure of the brain, whence 
the nerves, thofe fine organs of fenfation, take their 
rife. But it may be proper to make a few remarks on 
one or two general caufes of nervous weaknels, and of | 
confequent debility or imperfection of the fenfes, which 
proceed wholly from our own mifcondutt. bragorr 
Nothing fo much relaxes the nervous fy{tem, fo much 
‘blunts the acutenefs of every fenfe, and deftroys its 
anergy, as intemperance. To fay of a man when 
‘drunk, that Ae bas loft bis fenfes, is literally true in the 
moft comprehenfive meaning of the word. He can 
neither fee, hear, tafte, fmell, nor feel, with exactnels ; 
and though he may flatter himfelf, that, with the return 
of fobriety, he recovers his fenfes alfo, yet they become 
more and more impaired by every debauch, till frequent 
repetitions of the frantic indulgence confign him to 
blindnefs, to deafneis, and to the grave. IExcels ineat- 
‘ing produces fimilar effects, and, like the touch of the 
torpedo, benumbs every faculty. It particularly ni gwd 
‘ the 
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the tafte and fmell, and thus defeats the chief purpofes 
‘for which thefe fenfes were given, to inform us of the 
wholefomeé or noxious properties of every thing we eat 
_ and drink. © pat A ea Eu 
Uncleannefs is alfo highly injtrious to the organs of 


_ fenfation: - Perhaps the benignity of Nature is not dif- an 


played in any thing more ftrongly than in the warnings 
fhe gives of this evil, and in her own endeavours to 
avert it. She has left us fo little to do, that we deferve 
no pity for the fevereft punifhment of our negle&. See 
how kindly she has guarded the extremities of the nerves 
all over the body, the interior parts of the nofe, the 
mouth, the ear, the eye, again{ft external annoyance! 
Obferve with what efforts, entirely independent of our 
will, the ftrives to relieve thofe delicate organs from all 
impurities! The uneafinefs we féel upon fuch occas 
fions ought to. roufe our immediate attention. ‘Shall we 
fuffer dirt to gather upon the fkin, to dull the fenfe of 
feeling, to ob{truct the pores, and to drive back into 
the fyftem the noxious particles which Nature endea-. 
vours to throw off, when the uf€é of a little foap and 
water would prevent every inconvenience? Is it too’ 
much trouble to wafh the ears ; to dip the face with the 
_ eyes open in a bafon of clean water four of five times 
every morning ; to rinfe the nofe and mouth; and to 
keep the tongue clean, not by {craping it, but by at- 
tending to the ftate of the {tomach, of which the tongue 
is an index? Some people feem to bé as much afraid of 
water as if they had been bitten bya mad dog; and 
if they remain obftinate in that antipathy, I can only 
fay, they deferve a fat worfe end than that of fuch un- 
fortunate incurables, to be fuffocated in their own filth. 


CHAP. XLV. 

_ OF ASCHIRRUS AND CANCER. 

A SCHIRRUS is a hard indolent tumour, ufually 
feated in forne of the glands; as the breafts, the 

arm-pits, 8c. lithe tumour becomes large, ay pas 


> 
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of a livid, blackifh, or leaden colour, and is attended 
with violent pain, it gets the name of an occult cancer. 
When the fkin is broken, and a /anies or ichorous niat- 
ter of an abominable foetid fmell is difcharged from the 
fore, itis called an open or ulcerated cancer. Perfons © 
after the age of forty-five, patticularly women, and 
thofe who lead. an indolent fedentary life, are muft fub- 
ject to this difeafe. 3 ie ‘casket 
_ CAUSES.—_——This difeafe is often owing to-fup- 
'preffed evacuations ; hence it proves {» frequently fatal 
to women of a grofs habit, particularly old. maids and 
widows, about the time when the menftrual flux ceafes. 
It may likewife be occafioned by exceffive fear, grief, 
anger, religious melancholy, or any of the depreiling 
paffions. Hence the unfortunate, the choleric, and thole — 
perfons who dévote themfelves to a religious life in 
convents or monafteries, are often afflicted with it. It 
may allo, be occafioned by the long-continued ufe of 
food that is too hard of digeftion, or of an acrid. na- 
ture ; by barrennefs, celibacy, indolence, cold, blows, 
friction, preffure, or. the like. Women) often fuffer 
from the \laft of thefe by means of their flays, which 
{queeze and comprefs their breaft fo as to occafion 
great mifchief... sometimes the difeafe is ownig to an 
hereditary difpofition. | .. cs ci 
SYMPTOMS,.————This diforder feems often very 
trifling at the beginning, A hard tumour, about the 
fize of an hazel-nut, or perhaps fmaller, is generally the 
firft fymptom. This will often continue for a long time 
- without feeming to increafe, or giving the patient great’ 
uneafinefs ; but if the conftitution be hurt, or the tu- 
mour irritated by preflure or improper treatment of any 
kind; it begins to- extend: itfelf towards the neighbeurs- 
ing parts, by pufhing out a‘kind of roots or limbs. It 
then gets the name of cancer, from a fancied refemblance 
between’ thefé’ limbs’ and’ the claws of a ‘crab. The 
colour-of. the fkin bégins' to change,’ which is firftred, 
afterwards purple, then bluifh, livid, and at laft black. . 
The patient complains of heat, witha burning, gnaw- — 
ing, thooting pain. ‘The tumour is very hard, rough, 
; an 
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and. umequal, with a protuberance, or rifing, in the mid- 
» dle ; its fize increafes daily, and the neighbouring veins: 


become, “thick, Knotty, and of a blackifh colour. } 
‘The fkin at length ¢ gives way, anda thin fharp ichor 


| begins to flow, which corrodes the neighbouring parts 


till it forms a large unfightly ulcer. More occult can-: 
cers arife; and communicate with the neighbouring 
glands. ‘The pain and {tench become intolerable ; the 


- appetite fails ; the ftrength is exhaufted by a continual 


hectic fever ; at laft, a violent hzmorrhage, or difcharge 


4 of blood, from Pie part of the body, with faintings or 


convulfion fits, generally pur an end to the miferable 


‘\ patient’s lite. 


REGIMEN -- The diet ought to be light, but 
nourifhing. All, aH liquors, and high- feafoned. or 
falted provifions, | are to be avoided. ‘The patient may. 
take as much exercife as he can eafily bear; and 
fhould ufe every method to divert thought, and amufe 
his fancy. All kinds of external injury are carefully to 
be guarded againft, particularly of the affe@ed part, 


which ought to be defended from all preffure, and-even 


from the external air, by covering it with’ fur or foft 
flannel. 

MEDICINE. hie’ is one of thofe diftate es aM 
which no certain Lite ha is. yet known. Its progr els, 
however, may fometimes be retarded, and fome. of its 
moft dilagreeable fymptoms mitigated, by proper ap- 


plications. One misfortune attending the difeafe is, that 
- the unhappy patient often conceals it too long. Were. 


proper means ufed in’ due time, a cancer might. 


_ often be prevented ; but aiter the diforder has arrived” 
_, at a certam height, it generally, fets all medicine at 


defiance. 
‘When a fchirrus tumour is firft difcovered: the patient re 
ought to obferve a proper regimen,: and. to take twice 
or thrice a-week a defe of the common pur ging mer- 
curial pill. Some blood may alfo be let, and the part 


f affected may be gently rubbed twice a-day, witha little 
of the mercurial ointment, and kept warm-with fur or 


flannel. The food muft be light, and an Englith pine 
a £e Oe Be habia te, ot) 
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of the decoction of woods or farfaparilla may be drank 
daily. I have fometimes difcuffed hard tumours, which 
had the appearance of beginning cancers, by a courfe 
of this kind *. Sa Te PONG MN 
Should the tumour, however, not yield to this treat- 
meant, but, on the contrary, become larger and harder, 
it will be proper to extirpate it, either by the knife or 
cauftic. Indeed, whenever this can be done with fafety, 
the fooner it is done the better. 1t can anfwer no pur- 
pofe to extirpate a cancer after the conftitution is ruined, 
or the whole mafs of humours corrupted by it. This, 
however, is the commmon way, which makes the opera- 
tion fo feldom fucceed. Few. people will fubmit to the 
extirpation till death ftares them in the face ; whereas, - 
if it were done early, the patient’s life wouJd not be 
endangered by the operation, and it would generally 
prove a radical cure. he wei 
When the cancer is fo fituated that it cannot be cut off, 
or if the patient will not fubmit to the operation, fuch - 
medicines as will mitigate or relieve the moft urgent 
fymptoms may be ufed. Dr. Home fays, that half a 
grain of the corrofive fublimate of mercury, diffolvedin _ 
a proper quantity of brandy, and taken night and morn- 
ing, will often be of fervice in cancers of the face'and 
nofe. He hikewije recommends an infufion of the /ola- 
num, or night-thade, in cancers. of the breatts. a 
But the medicine moft in repute at prefent for this 
difeafe is hemlock. Dr. Stock, phyfician at Vienna, has 
_ of late recommended the extract of this plant as very 
efficacious in cancers of every kind. ‘The Doétor fays, 
he has given fome hundred weights of it without ever | 
hurting any body, and often with manifeft advantage. ° 
He advifes the patient, however, to begin with very 
{mall dofes, as two or three grains, and to increafe the ’ 
—dofe gradually till fome good eétect be_perceived, and - 
there to reft without further increafe. From two or | 


* In the incipient ftage of cancer, the repeated application of 
leeches to the part affected is frequently productive of the moft 
‘beneficial conlequences, and ought never to be neglected. A. P.B. 
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three grains at firft, the Doctor fays he has increafed the 


dofe to two, three, or four drachms a-day, ‘and finds - 


that fuch dofes may be continued for feveral weeks 
without any bad confequences. 
The regimen which the Door recommends during 


the ufe of the medicine, is to avoid farinaceous fub- . 


{tances not fermented, and too acrid aromatics. He 
fays, good wine will not be hurtful to thofe who are 
accuftomed to it, nor. a moderate ufe of acids; and 


_adds, that the patient fhould live in a pure free air,. and 


keep his mind as quiet and cheerful as poflible. " 
The Doétor does not pretend to fix the time in which 


_ acancer may be refolved by the ufe of hemlock, but fays 


he has given it for above two years in large dofes without — 


‘any’ apparent benefit ; neverthelefs the patient has been 


cured by perfifting in the ufe of it for half a year longer, 
This is at leaft encouragement to give it a$fair trial. 


‘Though we are far from thinking the hemlock merits 


thofe extravagant encomiums which the Doétor has be- 


- {towed upon it, yet, in a difeafe which has fo long baf- 
fled the boafted powers of medcine, we think it ought 
‘’ always to be tried. aa 


The powder of hemlock is by fome preferred e the 


extract. They are both made of the frefh leaves, and 


may be ufed nearly in the fame Manner. Dr. Nicholfon 
of Berwick fays, he gradually increafed the dofe of the 


powder from a few grains to half a drachm, and gave 
near four drachnis of it in a day with remarkably good 


effects. The hemlock may alfo be ufed externally either 
as a poultice or fomentation. The fore may likewile be 
kept clean by injeCting daily a {trong decoction of the _ 
tops of leavesintoit. ie is Me 

Few things contribute more te the healing of foul 
fordid ulcers of any kind than keeping them thoroughly — 


clean. This ought never to be neglected. The belt 


application for this purpofe feems to be the carrot-poul- 
tice. The root of the common carrot may be grated, 


and moiftened with as much water as willbringittothe’ ~ 


confiltence of a poultice or cataplafin, This muit be ap- 
2 : Hh 3, » pled 
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plied to the fore, and renewed Ivice a-day. Tk generally. a 


cleans the fore, eafes the pain, and takes away the dif- 
agreeable {mell, which are objects of no fmall import- 
“ance in fuch a dreadful diforder*. ag 
_ Wort, or an infufion of malt, has been recommended 
not only as a proper drink, but as a powerful medicine 
in this difeafe. It muft be frequently made frefh, and 
the patient may take it at pleafure. Two, three, or even 
four Englith pints of it may be drank every day for a con- 
fiderable time. No benefit can be expeGted from any 
“Medicine in this difeafe,unlefs it be perfifted in for a long 
‘ time. Itis of too obftinate a nature to be foon remuved ; 
and, when it admits of a cure at all, it mult be brought 
about. by inducing an almoit total change of the habit, 
which muft always.be a work of time. Setons or iffues 


in the neighbourhood .of the cancer have fometimes 


goods effectsf. ) ay a a ney 
When all other medicines fail, recourfe muft be had 


to opium, asa kind of folace. This will not indeed 
cure the difeafe, but it will eafe the paticnt’s agony, and. 


render life more tolerable while it continues. 


To avoid this dreadful diforder, people coght to ae 


wholefome food; to take fufficient exercife in the open © 


‘air; to be as eafy and cheerful .as_poffible ; and care 


fully to guard againft all blows, bruifes, and every 


| - * T.ondon Medical Effays. 


+ In.a caneer which. had. fet all medicines, and even furgery, at 


' defiance, I lately faw remarkable effects from an obftinate perfever- 
ance in a cdurle of antifeptics. I ordered the deep ulcers to be 


wathed to. the bottom by.means of a fyringe, twice or thrice a-day, 
either with an infufion of the’ bark, or a decoétion of carrot, and * 


that the patient fhould take, four or five times a-day, a glafs, of 


good wine, with half a drachm of the bétt powdered bark in it, 
The fores, after being wathed, were likewife fprinkled with the fame" 
powder. When the patient) began this courle, her death was daily: 


expected, (She continued it.for above two. years, with manifelt 
advantage ; but being told by.an eminent furgeon, that the bark 


wotld not cure.a cancer, and that the fores ought not te be wafhed, | 
fhe ‘difcoutinued ithe practice, and died in a’ few weeks. This’ - 
courfe was not expeied toscure the cancer, but to prolong the. 


patient’s life, .which jit evidently, did, almost to.a miracle. ) 
kind 


ad 
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kind of preflure upon the brealts, or other glandular 


parts *. - 

In the long catalogue of human afflictions there is 
{earcely one to be more dreaded than the cancer. “It is 
no lefs painful than loathfome: it kills by inches$ is 
feldom cured except by the knife; and even that* does 


not always fucceed. I have frequently feen {mall 


tumours in the breaft, which might perhaps: have 


_ ended in cancers, yield to’ the camphorated ‘mercurial 


ointment, applied twice a-day; but after the fchirrus 
had broke and become a cancer, I do not remember 


having ever feen it cured; nor do | believe that the 
whole materia medica can afford a remedy for it. 


Yet there are plenty of people in London who cure 
cancers ; and no one, who hasa fufficient fhare of faith, 
can be at a lofs for a cancer doctor. One may fee even 
the fronts of houfes infcribed with the words, ‘* Cancers 


' cured heres?’ in large characters. 1 lately had a patient,‘ 


who once fancied that her breaft was a little cancerous, ._ 
and, under that impreffion, was kept for two years in 

the hands of a female canéer-curer, though the lady in 
reality had not the leaft fymptom of a cancer about her +. 


-* As hemlock is the principal medicine recommended in this 


difeafe, we would have given fome direétions for the gathering and 


preparing of that plant ; but as its different preparations are now 
kept in the fhops, we think it much fafer for people to get them 
there, with proper direGtions for ufing them. | 

' + Ina work: lately publifhed on cancer by a Mr. Carmichael, a 


~~ umber of cafes are adduced in favour of the utility of iron as q 


remedy in this difeafe.. ‘The preparation of this metal, to which he © | 


gives the preference, is the carbonate, that-is, the precipitate 
ormed by faturating a ‘olution of the falt of fteel ( ferrum vitriola- 


tum) with tre fixed alkali. Its properties are nearly the fame as 


thofe of the ruft of firon, when properly prepared. Of this the 
patient may take to the extent of a drachm per day, formed inte 


pills, with theaddition, of any aromatic, to make it fit more eafily 


on the ftomach. . The fame preparation, finely levigated, may alfo 
be advantageoufly {prinkled on the furface of the fore; ora wafh, 


made by diluting the muriated tincture of fteel: with water, may be 


ufed. This anfwers well alfo as an injeGtion, when the uterus is the 


- feat of the complaint. On the authority of this gentleman, whofe 
practice appears to be founded oa experience, and is detailed wit 


candour, in fo deplorable a difeafe, the remedy propofed by him 
gertainly merits a trial. eel ise A. P. B. 
| Hh4 But 
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But credulity is a difeafe of the mind fill more InNCUs 
rable than cancers. I had occafion, afew years ago, 
to make feveral vifits at the houfe of one of the richeft 
merchants in London, whofe fifter was afflicted at the 
time with a cancer; and though fhe lived in the fame 
houfe, I was never defired to look at her. Blind cre- 
dulity prevailed ever reafon. Her cure was entruited | 
to an American quack, who knew juift as much as my 
Jady’s lap-dog, of the nature and proper treatinent of 
cancers. He only helped, to kill her, which the difeafe _ 
“ might ultimately have done: yet furely fhe ought to — 
have had better advice. t ae ii 


~ 
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eA ae) OR POBONS. 


FVERY perfon ought, 2 fome meafure, to be ace 
| quainted with the nat&re and cure of poifons, 3 
They are generally taken unawares, and their effects 
. are often fo fudden and violent, as not to admit of de- 
lay, or allow time to procure the affiftance of phyficians, 
Happily, indeed, no great degree of medical knowledge 
is here neceflary ; the remedies for moft poifons being 
generally at hand, are eafily obtained, and nothing but 
common prudence needful in the application of them. _ 
The vulgar notion that every poxon is cured by fome 
counter poifon, asa fpecific, has done much hurt. Peo. 
ple believe they can do nothing for the patient, unlefs 
they know the particular antidote to that kind of poifon 
which he has taken. Whereas the cure of all poifons 
taken inte the ftomach, without exception, depends 
chiefly on difcharging them as foon as poffible. 
. There is no cafe wherein the indications of cure are 
‘more obvious. . Poifon is feldom long in the ftomach’ 
> before it occafions ficknefs, with an inclination to vomit. 
_ This fhews plainly what ought to be done. Indeed, com- 
mon fenfe dictates to every one, that, if any thing has,» 
peep taken into the ftomach which endangers life, it 
ire | ought 
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‘ought immediately to be difcharged. Were this duly \ 
regarded, the danger arifing from poifons might gene- 
-yally be avoided. The method of prevention is obvious 
‘and the means are in the hands of every one. 
We fhall not take up the reader's time with a detail 
of the ridiculous notions which have prevailed among 
ignorant people in different ages with regard to poifons ; 
neither fhall we mention the boafted antidotes, which 
have been recommended either for preventing or obvi- 
ating their effects; but fhall content ourfelves with point- 
ing out the poifons moft common in this country, and 
the means of avoiding their dangerous confequences. 
__  Poifons either belong to the mineral, the vegetable, 
or the animal kingdom. . - 
‘Mineral poifons are commonly of an acrid or corro- 
five quality ; as arfenic, cobalt, the corrofive fublimate 
ef mercury, &c.° Aa 

Thofe of the vegetable kind are generally of a narco- 
tic or ftupefactive quality; as poppy, hemlock, henbane, 

berries of the deadly night-fhade, &c. * : 
~~ Poifonous animals communicate their infection either 
- by-the bite or fling, This poifon is very different from 
’ the former, and only produces its effects when received 


9 
" 


into the body by a wound. 

MINERAL POISONS,.——Arfenic is the moft 
common of this clafg; and, as the whole of them are 
pretty fimilar both in their effets and method of cure, 


- * As the ftate of infenfibility of the patient, or various other 
circumftanges, too often prevent the poffibility of difcovering what 
particular kind of poifon has been fwallowed, it is wellto be able to 
diftinguifh, if poffible, by the apparent fymptoms, whether it bes 
longs to the vegetable, or to the mineral clafs. 
Vegetable poifons are narcotic; they ftupify the intelleétual 
powers, and produce drowfinefs. © > 
Mingral poifons do not affe&t the mental faculties, but caufe 
excruciating-pain, efpecially in the flomach and bowels. ” 
‘The beft antidote to vegetable, or narcotic poifons, as opiumy i 
to drink plentifully of vinegar or lemon juice, mingled with waters ° 
‘Whereas the deleterious effets of mineral poifons are maft eftec, 
tually counteracted by alkaline folutions, as of common potafh, or 
the liver of fulphur, which ought to be copioufly adminiftered, 
qiffolyed in water, 7 AL PLB 
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“what is faid with refpe@ to it will be applicable to every - 


other fpecies of corrofive poifon. | ; 


When a perfon has taken arfenic, hé foon perceives.a ~ 


burning heat, and a violent pricking pain in his ftomach 


and bowels, with an intolerable thirlt, and an inclination — 


to vomit. “The tongue and throat feel rough and dry,; 


and, if proper means be not foon adminiftered, the pa- 
tient is feized with great anxiety, :hiccuping, faiitings, | 
and coldnefs of the extremities. ~To thefe fucceed ~ 


black vomits, foetid ftools, with 4 mortification of the 


-ftomach-and inteftines, which are the immediate fore- 


runners of death. | ) fs 

On the firft appearance of thefe fymptoms the patient 
fhould drink large quantities of new milk and fallad-oil 
till he vomits; or he may drink warm water mixed with 
oil. Fat broths are likewife proper, provided they.can 
be got ready in time. Where no oil is to be had, tfrefh 
butter may be melted and mixed with the milk or 
water. Thefe things are to be drank as long as the in- 
clination to vomit continues. Some have drank eight 


or ten Englifh quarts before the vomiting ceafed ; and _. 


it is never fafe to leave off drinking while one particle 
of the poifon remains in the {tomach. | 


Thefe oily or fat fubftances not only provoke vomit 
ing, but likewife blunt the acrimony of the poifon, and _ 


prevent its wounding the bowels ; but if they fhould not 


make the perfon vomit, half a drachm or two feruples of 
the powder of ipecacuanha muft be given, or a few — 
fpoonfuls of the oxymel or vinegar of {quills may be 


mixed with the water which he drinks. Vomiting may 


likewife be excited by tickling the infide of the throat. 


with a feather. Should thefe methods however fail, 


half a drachm of white vitriol, or five or fix grains of | 


emetic tartar, muft be adminiftered.  - peepee. 

If tormenting pains are felt im the lower belly, and 
there is reafon to fear that the poifon has got down to 
the inteftines, clyfters of milk and oil muft be very fre. 


quently thrown up; and the patient mult drink emol-_ 


— $ent decoctions of barley, oatmeal, marfh-mallows, and 


fuch 
4 ¥ 
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 fuch like. He muft likewife take an infufion of fenna 
and manna, a folutien of Glauber’s falts, or fome other 
purgative. | ! 


Ae | ( art 
fter the poifon has been evacuated, the patient ought, 


for fome time, to live upon fuch things as are of a 
healing and cooling quality ; to abftain from flefh and 


all ftrong liquors, and to-live upon milk, broth, gruel, 


- light puddings, and other {poon meats of ealy digeition. 


His drink fhould be barley-water, linfeed-tea, or infu- 
fions of any of the mild mucilaginous vegetables. | 

VEGETABLE POISONS, befides_ heat and pain of. __ 
the ftomach, commonly occafion fome degree of giddi- 
nefs, and often a kind of ftupidity or folly.» Perions 
who have taken thefe poifons muift be treated in the 


fame manner as for the mineral corrolive. 


Though the vegetable poifons, when allowed to re- 
main in the ftomach, often prove fatal ;_ yet the danger 
is generally over as foon as they are difcharged. Not 
being of fuch a cauftic or corrofive nature, they are lefs 
apt to wound or inflame the bowels, than mineral fub- 
{tances : no time, however, ought to be loft in having 
them difcharged. - : ae 

Opium, being frequently taken by -miftake, merits 


particular attention. It is ufed as a medicine both ina 


folid and liquid from, which latter commonly goes by - 
the name of laudanum. Itis, indeed, a valuable medi- 

cine when taken in proper quantity ; but,-as an over- — 
dofe proves a {trong poifon, we fhall point out its com- 


mon effeéts, together with the method of cure. 


An over-dofe of opium generally occafions great 


- drowfinefs, with ftupor and other apoplectic fymptoms. 
- Sometimes the perfon has fo great an inclination to fleep, 


that it is almoft impoflible to keep him awake. Every 


method mult, however, be tried for this purpofe. He 
 fhould. be toffed, fhaked, and moved about, Sharp 
_ piiftering-plefters fhould be applied to his legs: or arms, 


and ftimulating medicines, as falts of hartihorn, &c. 
held under hisnofe. It will alfo be proper to Jet blood, ~ 
At the fame time every method muit be taken to make 


him difcharge the poilop. ‘This may be done in the 


Danner 


! 
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manner direfted above, viz. by the ufe of {trong vomits, 


drinking plenty of warm water, with oil, &c. uae 
Mead, beftdes vomits, in this cafe, recommends acid 


medicines with lixivial falts. He fays, that he has often — 


given falt of wormwood mixed with juice of lemon in 
repeated dofes with great fuccefs, _ ( 

If the body fhould remain weak and languid after the 
poifon has been difcharged, nourifhing diet and cordials 
wil] be proper ; but when there is reafon to fear that the 
ftomach or bowels are inflamed, the greateft circumfpec- 
tion.is neceflary both with regard to food and medicine, 


OF THE BITES OF POISONOUS ANIMALS. 


We fhall begin with the bite of a mad dog, as it is 
both the moft common and dangerous animal -poifon in 
this country. Ps 
_ ‘The creatures naturally liable to contraét this difeafe 
are, as far as we yet know, all of the dog-kind, viz. foxes, 
dogs, and wolves. Hence it is called the rabies canina, 
or dog-madnefs. Of the laft we have none in this ifland ; 
and it fo feldom happens that any perfon is bit by the 
firlt, that they fcarcely deferve to be taken notice of. H 


fuch a thing fhould happen, the method of treatment is: 


precifely the fame as for the bite ef amad dog. 


The fymptoms of madnefs in a dog are as follows: At 


firft he looks dull, thews an averfion to food and com- 
pany : he does not bark as ufual, but feems to murmur 


is peevifh, and abt to bite ftrangers: his ears and taif 


droop mere than ‘ufual, and he appears drowfy : after- 


wards he begins to loll cut his tongue, and froth at the - 


mouth, his eye feeming heavy and watery: he now, if 
7 xs 5 ¥ . y > 


not confined, takes off, runs panting along with a kind - 
of deje&ted air, and endeavours to bite every one he | 


meets. Other dogs are faid to fly from him, Same 


think this a certain fign of madnefs, fuppofing that 


they know him by the {mell; but it is not to be de-. 


The — 


© 
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_ ‘The difeafe is moft frequent after long, dry, hot feds 
- fons; and {uch dogs as live upon putrid ftinking cars 
- rion, without having enough of frefh-water, are mofl 
Mable to it. | 
When any perfon has been bit by a dog, the ftrictelt 
Inquiry ouglit to be made whether the animal was really 
Le Many difagreeable confequences arife from neg- 
le€ting to afcertain this point. Some people have lived 
ain continual anxiety for many years, becaufe they had 
been bit by a dog which they believed to be mad; but, 
as he had been killed on the fpot, it was impoflible to 
afcertain the fat. This fhould induce us, inftead of 
_ killing a dog the moment he has bit any perfon, to do 
all in our power to keep him alive, at leaft till we can 
be certain whether he be mad or not. uM 
Many circumftances may contribute to make people 
imagine a dog mad. -He lofes his mafter, runs about 
in queit of him, is fet upon by other dogs, and perhaps’ 
“by men. The creature, thus frightened, beat, and 
. abufed, looks wild, and lolls out his tongue as he runs 
along. Immediately a crowd is after him; while he, 
finding himfelf clofely purfued, and taking every one 
he meets for an enemy, naturally attempts to bite him 
in felf-defence. He foon gets knocked on the head, 
and it pafles currently that he was mad, as it is then im- 
_ poflible to prove the contrary. - | . 
This being the true hiftory of, by far, the greater 
part of thofe dogs which pafs for mad, is it any wonder 
_ that numberlefs whimfigal medicines have been extolled 
for preventing the effects of their bite? This readily ac- 
counts for the great variety of infallible remedies for the 
bite of a mad dog, which are to be met with in almoft 
every family. ‘Though not one in a thoufand has any’ 
claim to merit, yet they are all fupported by numberlefs 
vouchers. No wonder that imaginary difeafes fhould 
be cured by imaginary remedies. In this way, creduleus 
people firft impofe upon themfelves, and then deceive 
others. The fame medicine which was fuppofed to . 
prevent the effects of the bite, when the dog was not 
~ mad, is recommended to a perfon wha has had the mif-’ 
a / - fortune 
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fortune to be bit by a dog that was really mad. He 
takes it, trufts to it, and is undone. _ ) ry 
To thele miftakes we muft impute the frequent ill’ 
fuccefs of the médicines ufed for preventing the effects 


of the bite of a mad dog. It is not owing fo much toa. 


defect in medicine, as to wrong applications. Iam 
per'uaded, if proper medicines were adminiftered imme» 
diately after the bite is received, aud’ continued for a: 


-fufficient, length: of time, we thould not iofe one'in a 


thouland of ihofe who have the niisfortune to be bit by 
amad dog. . me oe | 
.. This poifon.is generally. communicated by a wound, 
which neverthelets heals as foon as acommon wound «: 
but afterwards it begins to feel painful, and asthe pain. 
Spreads towards the neighbouring parts. the perfon be- 
comes heavy and liftlefs, His ijleep is unquiet, with 
frightful dreams; he fighs, looks dull, and loves foli- 
tude. ‘Thefe are the forerunners, or rather the fri 
fymptoms, of that dreadful difeafe occafioned by the 
bite of amad dog... But as we do ‘not propole fo treat 
fully on the difeafeitfelf, but to point out the method of 
preventing it, we fhall not take up time in fhewing its pro: 
grefs from, the, firft invafion to its commoenly fatal end: 


4 


_. the conamon notion, that this poifon may lie in the 


body for many years, and afterwards prove fatal, is both” 


hurtful and ndiculous: . It muft render fuch perfons as 
have had the misfortune to be bit very unhappy, and can 
"have no good effects. If the. perfon takes proper medi- 
cines for forty days. after.the time of his being bit, and 
feels no fymptoms of the difeafe,. there is reafon to bée=’ 


lieve him out of danger. Some’liave indeed fone mad 


twelve months after being: bit, but feldom later, 

The medicines recommended for preventing the ef 
feéts of the bite of a mad dog, are chiefly fuch as’ pro- 
mote the different fecretions, and antifpalmodies.2 
_ Dr, Mead recommends a preventive medicine, which 
he fays he never knew fail , though in the {pace of thirty 
years he had ufed it a thoufand times, ; re eg 

‘The Dotor’s prelcription is as follows: | 


\ 
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© Take afh-coloured ground. liver-wort,, cleaned, 
_ dried, and powdered, half an ounce, of black, pepper ’ 
powdered; a quarter of an ounce. Mix thele well to- 
gether, and divide the powder into four ‘doles; one of 
which muft-be taken every morning. fafting, for four 
mornings fucceflively, in half an Englith pint of,cow’s — 
milk warm, a ue hire! gees 
_ & After thefe four dofes are taken, the patient mutt 
go into the cold bath, or a cold fpring or river, ‘every: . 
morning fafting, for a month.; he muft be dipped all. 
over, but not {tay in (with his head above water) longer 
than half a minute, if the water be very cold. . Alter 
_ this he muft go. in three times a-weak for a fortnight 
 jonger. ie: Las e ialioa ‘ 
_. “The perfon muft be bled. before he begins to ule 
- the medicine *.” : | 
. We thall next mention the famous Eaft-India fpecific, 
‘as it is called. .This medicine is compofed of cinnabar 
- and mufk. = It.is efleemed a great antifpafmodic ; and, 
_ by many, extolled.as an infallible remedy for preventing 
the effects of the bite of a mad dag. , ne 
_ Take native and faCtitious cinnabar; ofeach twenty-. 
- four grains, mufk fixteen’ grains. Let thefe be made 
' into a fine powder, and taken in a glafs of arrack or. 
Be brandy. siols inisi-w said vi I i | 
This fingle dofe is faid:to fecure the perfon for thirty 
days, at the endiof, which it mult be repeated ; ‘but if he 
_ has-any fymptoms, of the difeafe, it muft be repeated in. 
\ three hours. | Pade clad is ati ae 
 « The following is likewife reckoned a.good antifpaf- 
modic medicine :. ENS Ne cr yo 
_ Take. of Virginian. fnake-root. in powder half a 
_drachm, gum afafoctida twelve grains, gum camphire 
feven grains; make thefe into a bolus with a little fyrup 
BM ANIOD ty ona doy <2 Ms Braid het doting 


= 


* Though we. give this prefcription on ‘the credit of Dr. Mead, 
et we would not advifé\any perfon, who has reafon to believe that 
¢ has been bitby a’dog which was really mad, to truft to it alone. 


a Mead was an able phyfician; but he feems to have! been ne great 
 philofopher, and was fometimes the dupe of his own credulity. ~~ 
) My ae at, -Camphire 
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Camphire may alfo be given in the following manner? 
_  'Takepurified nitre half an ounce, Virginian fnake- 
root in powder two drachtins, camphire one drachm 
rub them togetKer in a mortar, and divide the whole 
into ten dofes.” athe aR 
“Mercury is likewife recommended as of great efficacy, — 
both m the prevention and cure of this kind of madnefs, 
When ufed as a preventive, it will be fufficient to rub: 
daily a drachm of the oifititient into the parts about the 
» wound, ~ | | pecan ea ei 
Vinegar is likewife of confidefable ferviée, and fhould 
be taken freely, either in the patient’s food or drink. | 
Thefe are the principal medicines recommended for’ 
preventing the effects of the bite of a mad dog. We — 
- would not, however, advife people to truft to any one of- 
them ; but from a proper combination of their different 
powers, there is the greatelt reafon to hope for.fuceefs. © 
The great error in the ufe of thefe medicines hes in 
not taking them for a fufficient length of time. They 
are ufed more like charms, than medicines intended. to 
produce any change in the body. To this, and not to: » 
the infufficiency of the medicines, we mutt impute thei’ 
freq rent want of fuccefs. pote) : 
Dr, pread fays, that the virtue of his medicine con- 
fifts in promoti"g urine. But how a poifon fhould be 
expelled by urine, with only three or four dofes of any 
medicine, however powerful, it is not ealy to conceive. - 
More time is certainly neceffary, even though the medi- 
cine were more powerful than that which the Doctor 
prefcribes, Me ire. aaa tog 
"The Eaft-India fpecific is ftill more exceptionable on _ 
this account, - . : 
As thefe and moft other medicines, taken fingly, have 
frequently been found to fail, we fhall recommend the 
following courfe : , Ein mee 
‘If a perfon be bit in a flefhy part, where there 1s no 
hazard of hurting any large blood-veffel, the parts adja- 
cent to the wound may be cut away. Butiithis be not 
done foon after the bite has been received, it will be — 
to-omit it. wis | 9 
better i 2hks 22 veep Dal 
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The wound may be dreffed with falt and water, or @ 
pickle made of vinegar and falt, and afterwards drefled 
twice a-day with yellow bafilicon mixed with red preci- 
pitateof mercuty. 

The patient fhould. begih to ufe either Dr. Mead’s” 
medicine, or fome of the others mentioned above. If 
he takes Mead’s medicine, he may ufe it, as the Doctor 
directs, for four days fucceffively. Let him then omit 
it for two or three days, and again repeat the fame 
number of dofes.as before. : 

During this courfe, he muft rub into the parts about 
the wound, daily, one drachm of the mercurial ointments 
This may be done for ten or twelve days at leatt. 

When this courfe is. over, he may take a purge or 
two, and wait a few days till the effet of the mercury ~ 
be gone off. He muft then begin to ufe the cold bath, 
into which he may go every morning for five or fix 
-weeks. If he fhould feel cold and chilly fora long time 
after coming out of the. cold bath, it will be better to 
ufe a tepid one, or to have the water a little warmed. 

In the mean time,, we would advife him not to leave 


off all internal medicines, but to take. either one of the 


bolufes of fnake-root, afafcetida, and camphire ; or one 


of the powders of nitre, camphire, and f{nake-root, ~ 


twice a-day. Thele may be ufed the whole time he Js 


bathing. 


- During the ufe of the mercurial ointment, the patient 


‘muft keep within doors, and take nothing cold. 


_  & proper regimen muft be obferved throughout tlie 


- whole courfe. ‘The patient fhould abftain from flefh, 
and all falted and high-feafoned provifions. He muft 
avoid ftrong liquors, and live moftly upon a light and 


vather fpare diet. His mind fhould be kept as eafy and 
cheerful as poflible, and all exceflive heat and violent 
paffions avoided with the utmoft care. _ | 


_. J have never feen this courfe of medicine, with proper — 


~ regimen, fail to prevent the hydrophobia; and cannot 


help again obferving, that the want of fuccefs mutt ge 


nerally be. owing either to the application of improper 


* gaedicines, 
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medicines, or not ufing proper ones for a fufficient © 
length of time. " aes , 

Mankind are extremely fond of every thing that pro- 
mifes afudden or miraculous cure. By trufting to thefe 
they often lofe theirlives, when a regular courfe of me-. 
dicine would have rendered them abfolutely fafe. This 
holds remarkably in the prefent cafe. Numbers of peo-- 
ple, for example, believe, if they or their cattle were 
once dipped in the fea, it is fufficient; as if the falt 
water were a charm againtt the effets of the bite. This, 
and fuch like whims, have proved fatal to many. — 

It is a common notion, if a perfon be bit by a dog 
which is not mad, that, if he fhould go mad afterwards, - 

the perfon would be affected with the diforder at the 
fame time; but this notion is too ridiculous to deferve 
a ferious confideration. It isa good rule, however, to. 
avoid dogs as much as poflible, as the difeafe is often 
upon them for fome time before its violent fymptoms 
appear. ‘The hydrophobia has been occafioned by the 
bite of a dog which fhewed no other fymptoms of the 
‘ difeafe, but liftleffnefs and a fullen difpofition. 

Though we do not mean to treat fully of the cure of 
the hydrophobia, yet we are far from reckoning it incu- 
rable. ‘The notion that this difeafe could not be cured, 
has been produétive of the moft horrid confequences. 

Tt was ufual either to abandon the unhappy perfons, as. 
foon as they were feized with the difeafe, to their fate, 
to bleed them to death, or to fuffocate them between 
mattrafles of feather beds, &c. This condué cértainly 
deferved the fevereft punifhment! We hope, for the hos : 
nour of human nature, it will never again be heard of. 

Ihave never had an opportunity of treating this dif- 
tafe, and therefore can fay nothing of it from my own ~ 

experience ; but the learned Dr. Tiffot fays, it may be - 
cured in the following manner : i | 


1. The patient niuit be bled to a confiderable quan- 
tity ; and this may be repeated twice, or thrice, or even’ 
‘a fourth time, if circumftances require it, oe 
_ 2 The patient fhould: be put, if poffible, into a warm 
bath 5- and this fhould be ufed twice a-day. | 


3. He — 


* 
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3. He fhould every day receive two, or even three 
emollient clyfters. | : 

4. The wound, and the parts adjoining to it, fhould 
be rubbed with mercurial ointment twice a-day. 

s. The whole limb which contains the wound fhould 
be rubbed with: oil, and-be wrapped up in an oily 
flannel. ie 

6. Every three hours a dofe of Cob’s powder fhould 


be taken in acup of the infufion of lime-tree and elder “— 


~~ flowers. This powder is made by rubbing together 


in a mortar, to avery fine powder, of native and facti- 
tious cinnabar, each twenty-four grains ; of muik, fix- 
teen grains *. - } 

4. The following bolus is to be givep every night, 
and to be repeated in the morning, if the patient be 


“not eafy, wafhing it down with the mfufion mentioned 


above: Take one drachm of Virginian {fnake-root in 


‘powder; of camphire and afafoetida, ten grains each ; 


of opium, one grain; and with a fufficient quantity of 
conferve, or rob of elder, make a bolus. 
8. If there be a great naufea at the {tomach, with a 
bitternefs in the mouth, thirty-five or forty grains of 
ipecacuanha, in powder, may be taken for a vomit. 
.g. The patient’s food, if he takes any, muft be light; . 


as panado, foups made of farinaceous or mealy vege-. 


tables, &c. ; 3 | 
10. If the patient fhould long continue weak, and 


fubje& to terrors, he may take half adrachm of the 


/ 


Peruvian bark thrice a-day. | 


P 4 P 


The next poifonous animal which we fhall mention 
is the VIPER. ‘The greafe of this animal, rubbed, into 
the wound, is faid to cure the bite. ‘Though that is all 


* The Ormikirk medicine, as it is called, feems to me to confit 


| * chiefly of.cinnabar. Though it is faid to be infallible as a preventive, 


yet 1 would not advife any one to truft to it alone. Indeed, itis 
‘erdered to be taken in a manner which gives it more the appearance 
of a charm than ofa medicine. Surely, if a médicine is to produce 
any change in the body, it muft be taken for fome confiderabkle time, 
and in {ufficient quantity. one 
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the viper-catchers generally do when bit, we fhould not + 


think it fuficient for the bite of an enraged viper. It + 


would furely be more fafeto have the wound well fuck- 
ed*, and afterwards rubbed with warm falad-oil. A 
poultice of bread and milk, foftened with falad-oul, 
fhould likewifz be applied to the wound; and the pa- 
tient ought to drink freely of vinegar-whey, or water- 
prucl with vinegar in it, to make him fweat. Vinegar 
is one of the beft-medicines which can be ufed in any 
kind of poifon, and ought to be taken very liberally. If 
thé patient be fick, he may take a vomit. This courfe 
will be fufficient to cure the bite of any of the poifonous 
animals of this country. wy 

With recard, to poifonous infeéts, as the bee, the 
wafp, the hornet, &c. their flings are feldom attended 
with danger, unlefs when a perfon happens to be ftung 
by a great number of them at the fame time; in which 
cafe fomething fhould be done to abate the inflam- 
mation and fwelling. Some, for this purpofe, apply 
honey ; others lay pounded parfley to the part. A 
mixture of vinegar and Venice treacle is likewife re- 
commended; but I have found’ rubbing the part with 
warm falad-oi!, or frequently repeated applications of 
pledgits dipped in landanum, fucceed very well. In- 
deed, when the flings are fo numerous as to endanger 
the patient’s life, which is fometimes the cafe, he mutt 
not only have oily peultices, or pledgits moiltened with 
laudanum applied to the part, but fhould likewife be: 
bled, and take fome cooling medicines, as nitre, of 
cream of tartar, and fhould drink pleritifully of dilut- 
ine Lquors. yh oe | | : 


¥ } ~ e J : 
* The practice of fucking out poifons is very ancient » and mé 
Pp [oe] Pp 9 7 


deed nothing: can be more rational. Where the bite cannot ‘be 
cut out, this is the moft likely way for extracting the poifon. 
‘There can be no danger in performing this office, as the poifon 
does no harm, unlefs it’ be taken into thebody by a wound. ‘The . 
perfon who fucks the wound ought, however, to wath lis mouth - 
frequently with falad-oil, which will fecure him from even the leaft . 
inconveviency: ‘The P/yliiin Africa, and the Marf in Italy, were 
famed for curing the bites of poifonous animals, by fucking the 
wound ; and weare told, that the Indians in North America prattife 
the fame at this day. ! ik 
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It is the happinefs of this ifland to have very few 
poifonous animals, and thofe which we have are by no 
means of the moft virulent kmd. Nine-tenths of the, 
effects attributed to poifon or vegom in ‘this country, 
are reaily other difeafes, and proceed from quite dif- 
ferent caufes. ei Oe 

We cannot, however, make the fame obfervation 


_ with regard to pcifonous vegetables. ‘Thefe abound 


every where, and prove often fatal to the ignorant and 
unwary. ‘This indeed is chiefly owing to carelefinefs. 
Children ought early to be cautioned againft eating 
any kind of fruit, roots, or berries, which they do not 
know; and all poifonous plants to which they can 
have accefs, ought, as far as poflible, to be deftroyed. 
This would not be fo: difficult a tafk as fome people 
imagine. 
- Poifonous plants have no doubt their ufe, and they 
ought to be propagated in proper places; but, as they 
prove often deftructive to cattle, they fhould be rooted 
out of all pafture-grounds. \Vhey ought likewife, for 
the fafety of the human fpecies, to be deftroyed in the 
neighbourhood of all towns and villages; which, by 
the bye, are the places where they moft commonly 
-abound. I have feen the poifonous hemlock, henbane, 
wolfsbane, and deadly night-fhade, all growing within 
the environs of a {mall town, where, though feveral 
perfons, within the memory of thofe living in it, had 
loft their lives by one or other of thefe plants, yet no 
method, that I could hear of, had ever been taken to 
-root them out; though this might be done at a very 
trifling expence. 
Seldom a. year -pafles, but -we have accounts of fe- - 
-yeral perfons poifoned by eating hemilcck-roo s, inftead 
of parfnips, or fome kinds of fungus which they had 
gathered for mufhrooms. [hele examples ought ‘to 
put people upon their guard with refpe€ to the former, : 
and to put \the latter entirely out of ufe. Mufhroom 
may be a delicate difh; but they are a dangerous one, 
_as they are generally gathered by perfons who do not 
A 1i 3» know 
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know one kind of fungus from another, and take every © 
thing for a mufhroom which has that’ appearance. - 
We might here mention many other plants and 
animals of a poifenous nature, which are found in 
foreign countries; but, as our obfervations are chiefly 
mtended for this ifland, we fhall pafs thefe over. It 
may not, however, be amifs to obferve, for the benefit 
of fuch of our countrymen as go to America, that an 
effectual remedy is now faid to be found for the bite of — 
_ the rattlefnake.—The prefcription is as follows: Take 
of the herbs plantain and. horehound, in fummer, 
- roots and-branches together, a fufficient quantity ; 
bruife them in a mortar, and f{queeze out the juice, of 
which give, as foon as poflible, one large fpoonful ; if 
the patient be. fwelled, you. muft force it down his 
throat.. This generally will cure; but, if he finds no. 
relief in an hour after, you may give another fpoonful, 
which never fails.—If the roots are dried, they muft be 
moiftened with a little water. ‘To the wound may be, 
applied a leaf of good tobacco moiftened with rum. . 

We give this upon the faith of Dr, Brookes, who 
{ays it-was the invention of a negro; for the difcovery 
of which he had his freedom purchafed, and a hundred 
pounds per annum fettled upon him during life, by the - 
General Afiembly of Carolina. — | Be eae: 

It is poffible there may be in nature fpecific remedies 
for every kind of poifon; but as we have very little 
faith in any of thofe which have yet been pretended to 
be difcovered, we fhall beg leave again to recommend 
‘the moft ftrid attention to the following rules, viz. 
That when any poifonous fubftance hasbeen taken into 
the ftomach, 1t ought, as foon as poflible, to be dif- 
charged by vomits, clyfters, and purges; and, when 
_ poifon has been received into the body by a wound, 
that it be expelled by medicines which promote the 
different fecretions, efpecially thofe of fweat, urine, 
and infenfible perfpiration; to which may be joined 
antifpafmodics, or fuch medicines as take off tenfion 
‘and ‘irritation ; the chief of which are opium, mufk, 
_camphire, and afafoetida, eo | 
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OF THE VENEREAL DISEASE. 
Pp the firft edition of this book the venereal difeafe 


was omitted. The reafons;-however, which at that 
time induced: me to leave it out, have, upon more 
mature confideration, vanifhed. Bad confequences, no 
doubt, may arife from ignorant ‘perlons tampering 
with medicine in this diforder ; but the danger from 
that quarter feems to be more than balanced. by the 
great and folid advantages which muft arife to the 

patient from an early Pi calédes of his cafe, and an 
attention to a plan of regimen, which, if it does not 
cure the difeafe, wiil be fure to render it more mild, 
and lefs hurtful to the conftitution. | 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the unhappy perfons 
who contract this difeafe, that it lies under a fort of 
-difgrace. This renders difguife neceflary, and makes 
' the patient either cenceal: his diferder altogether, or 
-apply to thofe who promile a fudden and fecret cure ; 
but who, in fact, only remove the fymptoms for a 
time, while they fix the difeafe deeper in the habit. 
By this means a flight infection, which might have been. 
eafily removed, is often converted into an obftinate, 
and fometimes incurable malady. - . 

Another unfavourable circumftance attending this 
difeafe is, that it afumes a variety of different fhapes, 
and may with more propriety be called an affemblage 
‘of difeafes, than a fingle one. No two difeafes can 
require a more different method of treatment than this 
‘does in its different ftages. Hence the folly and danger 
of trufting to any particular noitrum for the cure of it. 
Such noftrums are, however, generally adminiftered 
in the fame manner to all who apply for them, without 
the leaft regard to the {tate of the difeafe, the confti- 
tution of the patient, the degree of infection, and . 
a thoufand other circumftances of the utmoft m- 


portance, 
" 1i4 Though 
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‘Though the venereal difeafe is generally the fruit of 


unlawful embraces, yet it may be communicated to the 


innocent as well as the guilty. Infants, nurfes, mid- 
wives, and married women whofe hufbands lead diffo. 
lute lives, are often affected with it, and frequently 


lofe their lives by not being aware of ‘their danger in ~ 


due time. The unhappy condition of fuch perfons will 


certainly plead our excule, if any excufe be neceflary, 


for endeavouring to point out the fymptoms and cure 
of this too common difeafe. Tre 

To enumerate all its different fymptoms, however, 
and ‘to trace the difeafe minutely through its various 
ftages, would require a much larger fpace thanfalls to 


this part of my fubje@ ; I fhall therefore confine my ob- > | 


fervations chiefly to circumftances of importance, omit- 
ting fuch as are either trifling, or which occur but fel- 


dom, I fhall likewife pafs over the hiftory of the dif. . 


eafe, with the different methods of treatment which it 
has undergone, fince it was firft introduced into Europe, 
and many other cireumftances of a fimilar nature; all 
of which, though they might tend to amufe the reader, 
yet could afford him little or no ufeful knowledge. 


OF THE VIRULENT GONORRHGA. 


The virulent Gonorrhcea is an involuntary difcharge : 


of infectious mucus from the parts of generation in 
either fex. It generally makes its appearance within 
eight, or ten days after the infection has been received ; 
' fometimes indeed it appears in two or three ‘days, and 
at other times not before the end of four or five weeks, 
Previous to the difcharge, the patient feels an’itching, 
with a {mall degree of pain in the genitals. Afterwards 
‘a thin glary matter begins to diftil from the mi 

paflage, which itains the linen, and cccafions a fmall 
degree of titillation, particularly at the time of making 
water; this, gradually increafing, arifes at length to'a 


degree of heat and pain, which are chiefly perceived . 


about the extremity of the urinary paflage, where a 


\ 
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. Aight degree of rednefs and inflammation likewife begins 
- to appear. . . 
As the difordet advances, the pain, heat of urine, 
| and running, increafe, while frefh fymptoms daily 
enfue. In men, the erections become painful and in- 
voluntary, and are more frequent and lafting than when 
natural. This fymptom is moft troublefome when the 
patient is warm in bed. The pain which was at firft 
only perceived towards the extremity, now begins to 
reach all up the urinary paffage, and is moft intenfe 
juft after the patient has done making water. The 
running gradually recedes from the colour of femen, 
grows yellow, and at length puts on the appearance of 
MUCUS. ve | 
When the diforder has arrived at its height, all the 
f{ymptoms are more intenfe; the heat of urine is fo 
great, that the patient dreads the making water ; and 
though he feels a conftant inclination this way, yet it is 
rendered with the! greateft difficulty, and often only by 
drops: the involuntary erections now become ex- 
tremely painful and frequent; there is alfo a pain, 
heat, and fenfe of fulnels about the feat, and the run- 
ning is plentiful and fharp, of a brown, greenifh, and 
fometimes of a bloody colour. | 
By a proper treatment, the violence of the fymptoms 
gradually abates ; the heat of urine goes off; the invo- 
Juntary and painful erections, and the heat and pain 
about the feat, become eafier 5 the running alfo gra- 
dually decreafes, grows whiter and thicker, till at laft 
jt entirely difappears. act 
_ By attending to thefe fymptoms, the gonorrhoea may 
be generally diftinguifhed from, any other difeafe. ‘There 
are, however, fome few diforders for which it may be 
miftaken, as an ulcer im the kidnies or bladder, the fluor 
albus, or whites, in women, &c. But in the former of 
thefe, the matter comes away only with the urine, or 
when the fphinter of the bladder is open ; whereas ina 
gonorrhea the difcharge is conftant. The latter is 
more difficult to diftinguilh, and, mult be known rae 
fs | roma 
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from its effeéts; as pain, communicating ‘the infece 
tions Sec: * 2 fis | 
» REGIMEN.——When a perfon has reafon to fuf- 
pect that he has caught the venereal infeCtion, he ought 
mo{t frilly to obferve a cooling regimen, to avoid every 
thing of a heating nature, as wines, f{pirituous liquors, 
rich fauces, {pices, falted, high-feafoned, and {moke- 
‘dried provifions, particularly falt itfell in every fhape; 
as alfo all aromatic and {timulating vegetables, as 
onions, garlic, fhalot, nutmeg, muflard, cinnamon, 
mace, ginger, and fuch like. His food ought chiefly. 
to conlift of mild vegetables, milk, broths, light 
puddings, panado, gruels, &c. His drink may be 
barley-water, milk and water, decoctions of marfh-mal- 
lows and liquorice, linfeed-tea, or clear whey. Of 
thefe he ought to drink plentifully. Violent exercife of - 
~all kinds, efpecially riding on horfeback, and venereal 
pleafures, are to be avoided. ‘The patient muft beware 
of cold, and when the inflammation is violent, he ought 

to keep his bed.’ | ‘ 
MEDICINE.——A virulent gonorrhoea can rarely 

be cured fpeedily and effectually at the fametime. The 

patient ought, therefore, not to expect, nor the phyfician 


* There is. alfo another fpecies of this complaint, denominated 
gonorrhea alba, or mitis. This is- characterized by a difcharge of 
- thick mucus which takes place only occafionally, in fome perfons, 
after making water, in others after being at ftool. Frequently it 
occurs during the night. It-is diftinyuifhed from the virulent fpe- 
cies, by being unaccompanied with pain in pafling the urine. . This 
complaint frequently gives rife to mich diflrefs of mind, from im- 
puting it to youthful improprieties of conduct, fears of irremedia- 
‘ble impotence, &c. Of thefe fears a fet of interefted impoftors 
have availed themfelves, and by operating on them, are enabled to 
pick the pockets of fuch perfons as confide in them of large {ums 
of money ‘The exiftence of this difeafe is indeed intimately cone _ 
‘weéted with the fate of mind, and its cure depends as much on 
removing groundlefs dread from the mind as on reftoring the health 
‘of the body. ‘The proper treatment confilts in the general tonic 
plan; fea-bathing, country air, chalybeate: medicines, gentle aud 
regular exercife, and above a'l in preventing the mind from dwelling 
on the fubje&t, and diverting it from the habitual indulgence of 
gloomy apprehenfions. A. P.B. © se teh : 
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to promife it. It will often continue for two or three 
weeks, and fometimes for five or fx, even where the 
treatment has been very proper. 

Sometimes, indeed, a flight infection may be carried 
off in a few days, by bathing the-parts in warm milk 
and water, and injecting frequently up the urethra a 
Tittle fweet oil or linfeed tea about the warmth of new 
‘milk. Should thefe not fucceed in carrying off the 
infection, they will at leaft have a tendency to lefien its 
virulence. ee 

To effet a cure, however, aftringent injections will 
generally be found neceflary. Thefe may be various 
ways prepared, but I think thofe made with the white 
vitriol are both moft fafe and efficacious. They can be 
made ftronger or weaker as circumftances may require 5 
but it is beft to begin with the more gentle, and increafe 
their power if neceflary. I generally order a drachm of 
white vitriol to be diffolved in eight or nine ounces of 
common or rofe water, and an ordinary fyringe full of 
it to be thrown up three or four times a day, If this 
quantity does not perform a cure, it may be repeated, 
and the dofe increafed*,. | ik 

pa Hi - Whether 


* The mof enlightened praitioners feem at prefent to agree in 
thinking that inje€tions of any kind are rarely admiffible in the cure 
of gonorrhea. In the inflammatory ftage of that complaint, while 
the. running continues copious, their ufe is undoubtedly injurious. 
The puriform difcharge appears to be an effort of, the living body 
to carry off the infectious acrimony by which it is caufed, and being 
in fac the natural cpre of the difeafe ought not'to be checked, any 
“more than the difcharge from the lungs which eccurs in the latter 
fiage of pleurify. Thofe perfons who will fubmit to live cool, ab- 
ftain from violent exertions, keep the bady open, and drink plenti- . 
fully of diluting fluids, get over this difeafe moft eafily, and fuffer 
~ Jeaft from it’s injurious confequences. In the latter itages of the 
complaint, when the difcharge has fpontaneoufly dimipifhed, and 
appears rather to be kept up by the acquired habit of the membrane 
lining the urethra, than to be the effeét of actual inflammation, an © 
aftringent injetion, or the preffure occafioned by the introduction 
of a bougie, will frequently put a ftop to it, and either of thefe 
“means may then be had recourfe to with advantage. ‘The impa- 

tience of perfons to get rid of what they erroneouily fuppofe to be 
a trifling complaint, an opinion which 1s foftered by empirical 
‘promifes of a fate and fpeedy cure, proves too often the fource 
“of much perfonal diftrefs. ‘The infe@tion of gonorrhgea induces a 
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. Whether injeCtions be ufed or not, cooling purges are 
always proper in the gonorrhea. They ought not, how- 
ever, to be of the ftrong or draftic kind. Whatever 
_ raifes a violent commotion in the body, increafes the 
danger, and tends to drive the difeafe deeper into the 
_ habit. Procuring two or three ftools every fecond or 

‘third day for the firft fortnight, and the fame number 
every fourth or fifth day for the fecond, will generally 
be fufficient to remove the inflammatory fymptcems, to 
diminifh the running, and to change its colour and con- 
fiftence. It gradually becomes more white and ropy as 
the virulence abates *. 
When the inflammatory fymptoms run hich, bleed- 
ing is always neceflary at the beginning. ‘This opera- 
tion, as in other topical inflammations, muft be repeated 


ftate of difeafed aétion in a fet of the moft delicate and complicated 
organs of the human body, -all clofely conneéted by fympathetic 


action with each other, and when improperly treated, not unfre-. 


quently lays the foundation of a feries of varied mifery that termi- 
sh only with the life of the fufferer. A. P.B. ; 

* If the patient can {wallow a folution of falts and manna, he 
may take fix drachms; ‘or, if his conflitution requires it, an ounce 
ot the former, with half an ounce of the latter. Thefe may be 
diffolved in an Englifh point of boiling water, whey, or thin water- 
gruel, and taken early in the morning. 

If an infufion of fenna and tamarinds be more agreeable, two 
‘drachms of the former, and an ounee of the latter, may be infufed 
call night in an Englifh pint of boiling water. ‘The. infufion may 
be ftrained next morning, and half an ounce of Glauber’s falts dif- 
 folved in it.” A tea-cup full of this infufion may be taken every half 

honr till it operates. 

Should the patient pretee an ele€tuary, the following will. be 
“found to anfwer very well. Take of the lenitive eleCtuary four 
‘ounces, cream ef tartar two ounces, jalap in powder two drachms, 
rhubarb one drachm, and as much of the fprup of pale, rofes as will 
- ferve to. make up the whole into a foft electuary. Two or three 
‘teafpoonfuls of this may be taken over-nisht, and about the fame 
quantity next morning, every day that the’ patient chofes to cane a 

urge. 

The dofes of the above medicines ey hie Tidten fed or diminithed, 
aceording as the patient finds it neceflary. We have ordered the falts 
to be diffolved ina large quantity of water, eae it renders their. 
‘operation more mild, | 


y according 


~ 
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according to the ftrength and conftitution of the patient, 
and the vehemeénce and urgency of the fymptoms. 

Medicines which promote the fecretion of urine are . 
likewife proper in this ftage of the diforder. For this 
_purpofe an ounce of nitre and two ounces of gum-ara- 
bic, pounded together, may be divided into twenty-four. 
dofes;, one of which may be taken frequently in a cup of 
_the patient’s drink. If thefe fhould make him pafs his 
urine fo often as to become troublefome to him, he may 
either take them lefs frequently, or leave out the nitre. 
altogether, and take equal parts of gum-arabic and cream 
of tartar. ‘Thefe may be pounded together, and a tea- 
fpoonful taken in a cup of the patient’s drink four or 
five times a day. I have generally found this anfwer 
extremely well, both as a diuretic, and for keeping the | 
body gently open. pen ah ) 

_ When the pain and inflammation are feated high, 

towards the neck of the bladder, it will be proper fre- 
quently to throw up an emollient clyfter, which, befides 
the benefit of procuring ftools, will ferve as a fomenta- 
tion to the inflamed parts. | 

Soft poultices, when they can conveniently be applied. 
to the parts, are of great fervice. - They may ke made 
of the flour of linfeed, or of wheat-bread and milk, 
foftened with frefh butter or {weet oil. When poultices., 
‘cannot be conveniently ufed, cloths wrung out of warm 
water, or bladders filled with warm milk and water, may 
be applied. Ihave often known the moft excruciating 
pains, during the inflammatory ftate of the gonorrheea, 
relieved by one or other of thefe applications *. 

_ Few things tend more to keep off inflammation in the 
_ fpermatic veffels, than a proper fufpenfary for the fcro~' 
tum. It ought to be fo contrived as to fupport the tefti- 
cles, and fhould be worn from the firlt appearance of 
the difeafe, till ic has ceafed fome weeks. ‘ | 

- The above treatment will fometimes remove the go-. 
norrheea fo quickly, that the perfon will bein doubt whe-" 


* Painful involuntary erections are greatly alleviated by the. 
application of a linfeed poultice, fprinkled with powdered camphor, 
to the perineum and its vicinity. A. PLB. 

ther 
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_ ther he really laboured under that difeafe. This, however, | 
is too favourable a turn to be often expected. It more 
frequently happens, that we are able only to procure an 
- abatement or remiffion of the inflammatory fymptoms, 
fo far as to make it fafe to have recourfe to the great 
antidote mercury, — ‘if : hee 

Many people, on the firft appearance of a gonorrheea, 

fly to the ufe of mercury. ‘This is a bad plan. Mer- 
cury is often not at all neceffary In a gonorrhcea ; and 
when taken too early, it does mifchiet. It may be ne- 
ceflary to complete the cure, but can never be proper at 
the commencement of.it. | on 

- When bleeding, purging, fomentations, and the other,» 
things recommended as above, have eafed the pain, foft- 
ened the pulfe, relieved the heat of urine, and rendered 
the involuntary erections lefs frequent, the patient may 
begin to ufe mercury in any form that is leaft difagree- 
able to him: irae : 

if he takes the common mercurial pill, two at night » 

and one in the morning will be a fufficient dofe at firft. 
Should they affect the mouthtoo much, the dofe muft be 
leffened ;' if not at all, it may be gradually increafed to 
five or fix pills in the day. If calomel be thought prefer- 
able, two or three grains of it, formed into a bolus, with) 
a little of the conferve of hips, may be taken at bed- _ 
time, and the dofe gradually increafed to eight or ten 
grains. One of the moft common preparations of mer- 
cury now in ufe is the corrofive fublimate. ‘This may 
‘be taken in the manner afterwards recommended under 
the confirmed lues or pox. I have always found it one 
of the moft fafe and-eflicacious medicines when properly 


: “*uileder<s)) ; 


The above medicines may either betaken every day, — 
or every other day, as the patient is able to-bearthem. 
They ought never to be taken in fuch quantity as to raife 
a falivation, unlefs in a very flight degree. The difeafe 
may be more fafely, and as certainly, cured without a. 
falivation as with it. When the mercury runs off by 
the mouth, it isnot fo fuccefsful in carrying off the-dif- 
: , -eafe, 
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-» eafe, as when it continues longer in the body, and is dif- 
_ charged gradually. r i 
Should the patient be purged or griped in the night 
by the mercury, he may take half a drachm of the 
~ opiate confection diflolved in an ounce 6f cinnamon» 
_ water, to prevent bloody ftools, which are apt to happen 
fhould.the patient catch cold, or if the mercury has not 
“been duly prepared. When the bowels -are weak and 
the mercury is apt to gripe or purge, thete difagreeable 
confequences may be prevented by taking, with the 
- above bills or bolus, half a drachm or two icruples of 
diafcordium, or of the Japonic confection. 
. ‘To»prevent the difagreeable circumftance of thé mer-* 
- cury’s affecting the mouth too much, er bringing on a: 
falivation, it may be combined with purgatives.. With 
this view the laxative mercurial pill has been contrived, 
the ufual dofe of which is half a drachm, or three pills 
night and morning, to be repeated every other day ; but 
the fafer way is for the patient to begin with two, of 
even with one pill, gradually increafing the dofe, 
To fuch perfons as can neither fwallow a bolusmor a 
- pill, mereury may be given in a liquid form, as it can: 
be fulpended even in a.watery vehicle, by means of gum- 
arabic ; which not only ferves this purpoie, but likewife 
prevents the mercury from affecting the mouth, -and. 
_renders it in many refpects a better medicine *, 

It happens very fortunately for thofe who cannot be 
brought totake mercury inwardly, and likewife for pers 
fons whofe bowels are too tender to bear it, that an ex- 
terial application of it will anfwer equally well,‘and im - 
fome refpets better. It mutt be acknowledged, that 
mercury, taken inwardly for any length of time, greatly 
‘weakens and diforders the bowels; for which reafon, 


* Take quickfilver one drachm, gum-arabie reducéd to a mueis- 
 eilage two drachms; let the quickfilver be rubbed with-the muci- 
lage,’ ina marble mortar, until the globules of mercury entirely difs 
appear ; afterwards and gradually, fill continuing the trituratign, 
add half an ounce of balfamic fyrup, ard eight ounces of fimple eine 
namon-water. ‘T'wo table fpoonfuls of this folution may be taken 
night and morning. Some reckon this the beft form jn which quick. 

filver can be exhibited for the cure of a gonorrhea, 

. when 


meet 


es 
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when a plentiful ufe of it becomes neceflary, we would: 


prefer rubbing in to the mercurial pills. The common. 


mercurial or blue ointment will anfwer very well. Of 


| that which is made by rubbing together equal quantities 


of hog’s-lard and quickfilver, about a drachm may be 
uled at atime, ‘The beft ime for rubbing it in is at 
night, and 'the moft proper place the inner fide of the 


thighs. The patient thould fit before the fire when ° 


he ‘rabs, and fhould wear flannel drawers next his fkin: 
at the dite he is ufing the ointment. If ointment of a 
weaker or ftronger kind be ufed, the quantity mutt be 
increafed or diminifhed in proportion *. 

If, during the ufe of the ointment, the fnianinigtion 
be the genital parts, together with the heat and feve- 
rifhnefs, fhould return, or if the mouth fhould grow 
fore, the gums tender, ai the breath become offenfive, 
a dofe or two of Glauber’s falts, or fome other cooling 
purge, inay be taken, and the rubbing intermitted for a 


few days. . As fonink however, as the figns: of {pitting | 


are gone off, if the virulency be not quite corrected, the 


ointment mutt be repeated, but in fimaller quantities, and 


at longer intervals than before. Whatever way mer- — 


cury is adminiftered, its ufe muft be perfitted in as long 
as any virulency is fafpected to remain. 


During this,,which may be called the facionid ftage of | fi 
the diforder, though fo fri a regimen is not neceflary. 


* The method of puedes mercury into Be fyftem through 
the channel of the cutaneous abforbents affords the moft eaeeieiie 
means of eradicating the venereal diieafe, and at the fame does the 
leait permanent injury to the conftitution. Patients ought to be 


informed that ablorption will not take place if the ointment be-- 
-merelyJmeared upon the fkin. It muft literally be rubbed in, and 
to eifect this purpofe properly a confiderable degree of force is re<_ 


quired. To thefe tedious and fatiguiug operations many perfons 
objet, in that ftate of languor and exhauition which comes on 
towards evening, Of late f 

to be performed previous to quitting bed in the morning. The fkin: 


is then foft and bibulous, there is no danget of taking cold. from. 


partial expofure of the sa to the air, anu the ftate of fhe patient’s 

mind enfures the due performance of the operation. The ufe of 

flannel drawers, which ought never to be omitted during this: mode 

of tr eat ment; obviates all oe <duriesis the fcor¢ of cleanlinefs. 
faa Bi Be 
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as in the firtt or inflammatory ftate, yet. intemperance 
_ of every kind muft be avoided. The food mutt be light, 
plain, and of eafy digeftion ; and the greateft indulgence 
_ that may be allowed with refpect to drink, is a little wine 
diluted with a fufficient quantity of water. Spirituous li- 
~ quors areto be avoided in every fhape. Ihave often known 
the inflammatory fymptomsrenewed and heightened, the 
running increafed, and the cure rendered extremely diffi- 
cult and tedious, by one fit of excefliye drinking. 

When the aboye treatment has removed the heat of 
urine, and forenefs of the genital parts ; when the quan= 
tity of running Is confiderably leflened, without any pain 
or {welling in the groin or tefticle fupervening; ; when the 
patient is free from involuntary erections; and laftly, 
when the running becomes pale, whitifh, thick, void of 
ill fmell, and tenacious or ropy ; when all or moft of 
thefe fymptoms appear, the gonorrheea Is arrived at its _ 
aft tage, and we may gradually proceed to treat it as a 
glect with altri ingent and Sep HARUN medicines, 


r OF GLEETS. 


A gonorrhoea frequently repeated, or impr an 
treated, often ends in a gleet, which may either proceed 
from a relaxation, or from fome remains of the difeafe. 
It is, however, of the greateft importance in the cure of 
the. clect, to ‘Buow from which of thefe caules it pro- 
ceeds. When the difcharge proves very obftinate, and 
"receives little or no check from altringent remedies, there 
is ground to fufpe& that it is owing to the latter ; but if 
the drain 1 is con{tant, and is chiefly obfervable when the 

patient is ftimulated by lafcivious ideas, or upon ftrain. 
. ing to go to ftool, we may reafonably conclude that it 

is chiefly owing to the former. 
In the cure of a gleet proceeding fro relaxation, the 
principal defign is to brace, and reftore a proper degree. 
ef tenfion to the debilitated and relaxed veflels. For this 
purpofe, befides the, medicines recommended in the 
| aisiebabece the patient 8 a haye recourle to ftronger 
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and more powerful aftringents, as the Peruvian bark *, 


e —— 
ee 


dlum, vitriol, galls, tormentil, biftort, balluftines, tinc- ‘ 


ture of gum kino, &c. The injections may berendered 
more aftringent by the addition of a few grains of alum, 


or increafing the quantity of vitriol as far as the parts — 


ate aule tomcat ity a kre when ik | 

~The laft remedy which we fhall mention in this cafe, 
is the cold bath, than which there is not perhaps a more 
powerful bracer in thé whole compafs of medicine. It 
ought never to be omitted in this {pecies of :gleet, unlefs 
there be fomething in the conftitution of the patient 
which renders the ufe of it unfafe. The chief objeGtions 


to the ufe of the cold bath are a full habit, and an un-_ 
found ftate of the vifcera. The danger from the former — 


may always be leflened, if not removed, by purging. 
and bleeding ; but the latter is an infurmountable ob- 


ftacle, as the preffure of the water, and the fudden. | 


contraction of the external veffels, by throwing the blood 
with too much force upon the internal parts, are apt to 


occafion ruptures of the veflels, or a flux of humours — 


upon the difeafed organs.’ ‘But where no objection of 
this kind prevails, the patient ought to plunge over head 
in water every morning fafting, for three or four.weeks 
together. He fhould not, however, ftay long in the 
water, and fhould take care to have his fkin dried as 
{oon as he comes out. | 


_. The regimen proper in’this cafe is the fame as was - 
mentioned in the laft {tage of the gonorrhea: the diet | 


mutt be drying and aftringent, and the drink Spa, Pyr- 
mont, or Briftol waters, with which a little claret or red 
wine may fometimes he mixed. Any perfon may now 


afford to drinksthefe waters, as they can be every where _ 


and prepared in'the following mauner: A 

«Take of Peruvian bark bruifed fix drachms, of frefh galls: bruifed, 
two drachms; boil them in a-pound and a half of water. to) a 
pound : to the ftrained liquor add three ounces of the fimple tinc- 
ture of the bark. A fmall sea Rr of this may ‘be taken three 


| * The Peruvian, buirk may be combined with other aftringents, 


times ‘a-day, adding. to each ‘cup! if 
¢lixir of vitriol. : | a 


‘ee | prepared | 


teen, or twenty drops of the acid - 


‘ . \ 
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_ prepared at almoft no expénce, bya mixture of common 
chalk and oil of vitriol: = fer 


When the gleét does not in the fmalleft degree yield 


to thefe medicines, theré is reafon to fufpect that it 


proceeds’ from ulcers. In this’ cafe recourfe muft be 
had to mercury, and fuch medicines as tend to correé 


any predominant acrimony with which the juices may 
‘be affected, as the decoétion of China, farfaparilla, fai- 


fafras, or the like. oe am 
Mr. Fordyce fays; he has feen many obftinate gleets, 


_of two, three, or four years ftanding, effectually cured 


by a mercurial inun€tion, when almoft every other me- 
diciné has been tried in vain. Dr. Chapman feems to 
be of the fame opinion; but fays, hé has always found 
the mercury fucceed beft in this cafe when jomed with 

ferebinthinate and other agglutinating medicines. For 
which reafon the Doétor recommends pills ‘made of 
calomel and Venice turpentine * ; and defires that their 


_ufe-may be accompanied’ with a decoGion of guaiacum 
_ of farfaparilla ft. | POIANA EAU 


The laft kind of remedy which we shall mention for 


the’ cure of ulcers in the urinary paffage, are the fuppa- 
- rating candles or bougies. As thefe are prepared vari- | 


ous ways, and are generally to’be bought ready made, 
itis néedlefS to {pend time’ in’ enumerating the different 
ineredients of which they are compofed, or teaching 
the manner of preparing them. Before a bougie be 


-introduéed into the urethra, however, it fhould be 


. * Take! Venice turpentine, boiled’to a fufficient degree: of hards! 


nefs; half an ounce, calomel half a drachm, Let, thefe be mixed: 
atid formed into fixty pills, of which five or fix may be taken night, 
and. morning. If, during the ufe of thefe pills, the mouth fhould 
grow fore, ‘or the breath become offenfive, they muft be difcontinued 
tilithefarfy mptoms idifappearsy ii MONT Beye Bis Ce a 
vt: ‘Obftinate gleets are frequently removed by the'internal ufe of 
cantharides. One ounce of the tin@ure. fhould be mixed with feyen, 
ounces of the camphorated mixture, of which a table-fpoonful may 


. be'taken'thrée times a-day; or, a pill compofed of one grain‘of the’ 


powder of cantharides, and four of camphor, may be taken two or 


- three times a-day. ‘This remedy’ ought to be alminiftered with 


caution, and laid afide on-the firft fenfation’ of* pai and irritation in 


making water. A. P. By 
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fmeared all. over with {weet oil, to prevent ‘it from 
{timulating too fuddenly. It may be fuffered to con- 
tinue in from one to feven or eight hours, according 


ios 
ee 
ag 
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as the patient can bear it. Obftinate ulcers are not — 


only often healed, but tumours and excrefcences in the 
urinary paflages taken away, and an obftruction. of urine 
removed by means of bougies. » Obftinate gleets may 
be removed by the ufe of bougies. | 


OF THE SWELLED TESTICLE. _ 


~The {welled telticle may either proceed from ine 


be isak lately contracted, or-from the venereal poifon, © 


lurking in the body; the latter indeed is not very 
common, but the former frequently happens both in 
the firft and fecond ftages of a gonorrhcea ;_ particularly 
when the running is unfeafonably checked, by cold, 
hard drinking, {trong draftic purges, violent exercife, 
the too early ufe of aftringent medicines, or the like. 


In the inflammatory ftage, bleeding is neceflary, 


which muft be. repeated according:to the urgency of 
the {ymptoms *. The food muft be light, and the 
drink diluting. High-feafoned food, flefh, wines, and 
every thing of a heating nature, are to be avoided. 
Fomentations are of fingular fervice. Poultices of 
bread. and milk, foftened with frefh butter or oil, are 
likewife very proper, and ought conftantly to be ap» 


plied when the patient is in bed; when he is up, the- 


tefticles fhould be kept warm, and fupported by a fuf- 
_penfory, which may eafily be contrived in fuch a man- 

ner as nit chon the weight of the tefticle from having’ 
any effect. vs nag ely hen 

_ Hit fhould be found impracticable to clear the tefti- 
cle by the cooling regimen now pointed out, and ex- 
tended according to circumftances, it. will be neceflary 
to leag the patient through fach a complete antivenereal 


courfe as fhall enfure him againft any future uneafinefs. — 


_. * Lhave been accuftomed for fome timé patt to apphydecehed? 
to inflamed tetticles, which praétice has always been followed with 


’ For 


the moit happy effects. . 
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_ For this purpofe, befides rubbing the mercurial oint- 

ment.on the thighs as directed in the gonorrhcea, the 
patient muft be confined to bed, if neceflary, for five, | 
or fix weeks, fufpending the tefticle, all the while, _ 
with a bag or trufs, and plying him inwardly with 
_ftrong decodtions of farfaparilla. pp 
When thefe means do not fucceed, and there is 
reafon to fufpect a fcrophulous or cancerous habit, 
either of which may fupport a fchirrous induration, 
after the venereal poifon is corrected, the parts fhould 
be fomented daily with a decoction of hemlock, the 
bruifed leaves of which may likewife be added to the. 
poultice, and the extract at the fame time taken in. 
wardly *. ‘This praétice is ftrongly recommended by 
Dr. Storck in fchirrous. and cancerous cafes; and. 
Mr. Fordyce affures us, that by this method he has 
cured difeafed tefticles of two or three years ftanding, 
even when ulcerated, and when the {chirrus had begun 
to be affected with pricking and lancing pains. 


OF BUBOES. 


Venereal buboes are hard tumours feated in the. 
groin, occafioned by the venereal poifon lodged in. 
this part. ‘They are of two kinds; viz. fuch as pro- 

ceed from a recent infection, and fuch as accompany 
“a confirmed lues, | ee a 

The cure of recent buboes, that is, fuch as appear 
foon after impure coition, may‘be firft attempted by 
difperfion; amd, if that fhould not fucceed, by /uppu- 
_ ration. ‘To promote the difperfion of a bubo, the fame 
repimen mu{t be obferved as was directed in the firft 
ftage of a gonorrhea. The patient muft likewife be 
bled, and take fome cooling purges, as the decoction 
of tamarinds and fenna, Glauber’s falts, and the like. - 
If by this courfe the {welling and other inflammatory 
fymptoms abate, we may fately proceed to the ufe of 
_* The extra of hemlock may be made into pills, and taken in 

the manner direéted under the article Cancer, " 


Kk 3 | mercury, 
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| mercury, which asl be continued: il the venereal 
virus is ais fubdued *. . 


“But if the bubo fhould, vee the beginning, ‘he, ate 


tended with great heat, pain, and pul/ation, it will, be’ 
proper to promote its fuppuration. For this purpofe. 


the patient may be allowed to ufe his ordinary diet, and, 


to.take now and thenia glafs of wine. Emollient Ca- 


taplafms, confifting of bread and milk foftened, with 


oil or frefh butter, may be applied to the part ; and, in 


cold conftitutions, where the tumour advances flowly, 
white lily-roots. boiled, or fliced. onions raw, and a 
fufficient quantity of yellow bafilicon, Bey be added to 
ee poultice. 
When the tumour 1S ripe,: which. may be ih ¥ 
its conical figure, the foftnefs of the fkin, and a flu@ua- 


tion of matter plainly to be felt under the finger, ir 


nay be opened either by a cauftic or.a lancet, and, 
afterwards drefled with digeflive ointment f. 

It fometimes however happens, that buboes can. nei- 
ther be difperfed nor brought to a fuppuration, but 
remain hard indolent tumours. In this cafe the in- 
durated\ glands muft be confumed by cauftic; if they 
fhould become {chirrous, they muft be diffalved by 
the application of hemlock, both externally 38 Intere 
nally, as directed in the {chirrous tefticle, 


OF CH ANCRES. 


' Chancres are fupe rfictal, jot eed ‘eating ulcers 3 


which may happen ‘either with.or without .a gonors 
_rhoea. They are commonly feated about the glans, 


and make their appearance in the following manner 3 
Firft a Tittle, red pimple arifes, which foon, becomes 


. ort the aifbetfion ofa ap a number of: eos sgellni te, 
the pait aifected wil be found eqtally eficaciqus as in the inflamed 
tefticle, 

+ A buboe fhould. never be opened with any cutting sertinuintenis 
while a perfon is taking mer rcury, which difpofes every wound to 


-ulcerate and fpread.. Indeed, it is the Resiorable sian to, errs 


buboes to sii of therifelvos. ty P.B 


diced : 
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pointed at top, and is. filled with a whitifh matter in- 
 ¢lining to yellow. This pimple is hot, -and, itches. ge- 
_ herally before it breaks 5 afterwards it degenerates into 
an obftinate ulcer, the bottom of which is ufually, co- 
vered with a vilcid mucus, and whofe. edges gradually 
become hard and callous. Sometimes the firft appear 
ance refembles a fimple. excoriation, of ‘the cuticle; 
__ which, however, if the caufe be venereal, Joon hetomes 

a true ih acini, | 

» A chancre is fometimes a primary skeen but it 1s 
much oftener fymptomatic, and is the mark of a con- — 
firmed luées.. Pn mary chancres difcover, themfelves 
{oon-after impure coition, and are generally feated in 
pafts covered with a thin cuticle, as the ips, the nip- 
ples of women, the glans penis of men, &e. * | 

When a chancre appears foon after impure coition, 
its treatment is nearly fimilar to that of the virulenr 
gonorrhoea. ., ‘I'he patient muft obferve the cooling re- 
gimen, lofe a little blood, and take fome gentle dofes 
of -falts and manna. The parts affe€ted ought fres 
quently to be bathed, or rather foaked, in-warm milk 
and water, and, if the inflammation be great, an emol- 
- lent poultice or cataplafm may be applied to them. 
This courfe will, in moft cafes, be fufficient to abate 
the inflammation, and prepare the patient for theufe of 
MAGIC. 

Symptomatic chancres are ‘commonly Aesibnpioails 
aeals ulcers in the throat, nocturnal pains, fcabby erup- 
tions about the roots of ‘the hair, and other fymptoms 
of a confirmed lues. ‘Though they may be feated in 
any of the parts mentioned,above,: they commonly ap- 
pear upon;the private parts, orsthe infide of the thigh. 
ut ey are alto lefs painful}, DHE frequently much — 


x When venereal ulcers are Ghee in ‘the lips; the ia figdan may 
be communicated by kiffing. I have feen very obftinate venereal, 
vlcers in the lips, which I have all the reafon 1 in the world to believe 
were communicated in this manner. 

Nurfes ought to bewa rare. of fuckling infe&ted children, or having 
their breafts drawn by perfons baintea with the venereal difeafe. 
This‘ caution is peculiarly neceflary oy nurfes who refide in the 
neighbourhood of great towns. 
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and harder than primary chaneres. As their cute mult 


depend upon that of the pox, of which they are only a 


fymptom, we fhall take no further notice of them, till 


we come to treat of a confirmed lues *. 


Thus we have rélated moft of the fytiptoms whieh An 


accompany or fucceed a violent gonorrhoea, and have 
alfo given a thort view of their proper treatment; there 
are, however, feveral. others which fometimes attend 
this difeafe, as a Jtrangury or obftruction of urine, a 
phymofis, paraphymofis, &c. 

A ftrangury may be oceafioned either by a frafitite: 
dic conftricon, or an inflammation of the urethra and 
parts about the neck ‘of the bladder: In the former 


cafe the patient begins to void his urine with tolerable : 


eafe; but, as foon as it touches the galled or inflamed 
urethra, a fudden conftriction takes place, and the 
urine is ‘voided by {pirts, fometimes by drops only: 
When the ftrangury is owing to an inflammation about 


the neck of the bladder, there is a conftant heat and . 


uneafinefs of the part, a perpetual defire to make 
water, while the patient can only render a few drops, 
and a troublefome tenefmus, OF con{tant inclination to 
go to ftool, 

When. the ftrangury is owing to fpafiti, fuch medi- 
eines as tend to dilute and blunt the falts of the urine 
will be proper. For this purpofe, befides the common 
| diluting liquors, foft and cooling emulfions, fweetened 

with the fyrup of poppies, may be ufed. Should thefé 
not have the defired effet, bleeding and emollient fo- 
mentations will be neceffary. 


When the complaint is evidently awine to an inflam: . 


mation about the neck of the bladder, bleeding muft be 


more liberally performed, and repeated according to the 


urgency of the fymptoms. After bleeding, if the ftran- 


gury {till continues, foft clyfters, with a proper quantity 


 * T have found it pee extremely well to. {prinkle chancres 
twice.a-day with calomel. This will often perform a cure without 
any other application whatever. If the chancres are upon the glans, 
they may be wafhed with milk and. water a little warm, and after- 

\ wards the calomel may We applied as ‘above. 
of 
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ef laudanum in them, may be adminiffered, ‘and emols 


lient fomentations applied to the region of the bladder. 
sAt the fame time, the patient may take every four hours 
a tea-cupful ‘of barley-water, to an Englifh pint of 
which fix ounces of the fyrup of marfh-mallows, four. 
ounces of the oil of fweet-almonds, and half an ounce ~ 
of nitre, may be added. If thefe remedies fhould not 
relieve the complaint, and a total fuppreffion of urine 
fhould come on, bleeding muft be repeated, and the 
patient fet in a warm bath up to the middle. It will be 
proper in this cafe to difcontinue the diuretics, and to 
draw off the water with a catheter; but as the patient is 
feldom able to bear its being introduced, we would 
rather recommend the ufe of mild bougies. Thefe 
often lubricate the paffage, and greatly facilitate the 
difcharge of urine. Whenever they begin to ftimulate 
or give any uneafinefs, they may be withdrawn *. 
"The phymofis is fuch a conftriction of the prepuce 
over the glans, as hinders it from being drawn back- 
wards the paraphymofis, on the contrary, is fuch a con- 
{tri€tion of the prepuee behind the glans, as hinders it 
from being breught forward, _ ye 
The treatment of thefe fymptoms is fo nearly the 
fame with that of the virulent gonorrhoea, that we have ° 
no occafion to enlarge upon it. “In general, bleeding; 
purging, poultices, and emollient fomentations, are 
fufficient. “Should thefe, however, fail of removing 
the ftriture, and the parts be threatened with a mortt« 
fication, twenty or thirty grains of ipecacuanha, and 


one grain of emetic tartar may be given for a vomit, 


and may be worked off with warm water or thin gruel. — 

It fometimes happens, that, in {pite of all endeavours 
to the contrary, the inflammation goes on, and fymp- 
toms of a beginning mortification appear. When this 
is the cafe, the prepuce mutt be fearified with a lancet, 


and, if neceflary, divided, in order to prevent a ftran- 


gulation, and fet the imprifoned glans at liberty. We 


* An ounce of manna diffolved in a pint-of whey, may be occa= . 
fionally adiinifered with great advantage in fuppreflion of ies 2 
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fhall not defcribe: the manner of perfornting this ope- 
‘ration, as it ought always to be done byva furgeon. _ 
When -a mortification has aétually taken place, it will . 
be neceflary,.befides performing theabove-operations, 
to foment the parts frequently with clothes wrang out 
_ of adtrong decodion of camo mile flowers and bark, 
and to give the patient a drachm of the bark in powder 
every two or three hours. : ght 4 “at 

» With regard to the priapifn, chordeey and other 
diftortions of the penis, their treatment is no way dif- 
ferent from.that of the gonorrhea. When’ they prove 
very troublefome, the. patient may takeva few drops of 
laudanum at night, efpecially after the operation of a 
purgative through the day. . . an 
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OF A CONFIRMED LUES. — 


.. We have hitherto treated of thofe affeCtions in which 
the venereal poifon is fuppofed to be confined chiefly to 
the particular part by. which it was, received, and /fhall 
next take a view of the lues in its.confirmed ftate; that 
is, when the poifon is actually received into the blood, 
and, circulating with it through every part of the body, 
_ mixes with the feveral fecretions, and renders the. whole 
habit tainted, va 


e + 


.. The fymptoms of a confirmed lues are, buboes ‘in the 
groin, pains of the head and joints, which are pecu- 
arly troublefome in the night, or when the patient is 
warm in bed ;. {cabs and feurfs in various parts ‘of the 
body, efpecially on the head, of a yellowith .colour, 
-refembling’.a honeycomb ; corroding ulcers -in; various 
parts, of the body, which generally begin) about the 
throat, from whence they ereep gradually,: by the pa- 
late, towards .the cartilage of the nofe, which they. de- 
itroy 3, exerefcences or exoftofes arife in the middle of 
the. bones, and their ipungy ends become «brittle, and - 
break upon the leaf accident; at other times they are 
foft, and bend like wax; the conglobate glands become 
_ hard and callous, and form in the neck, armpits, groin, 
and mefentery, hard moveable tumours, like the king’s 
PR a i ek 7 evil; 
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evil; tumours. of different kinds are likewife formed 


in the lymphatic veffels, tendons, ligaments, and nerves, 
as the gummata, ganglia, nodes, tophs, &c. 3 the eyes 
are affected with itching, pain, rednefs, and fometimés 
with total blindnefs,: and the ears with a finging noife, 
pain, and deafnefs, whilft. their internal fubftance is 
exulcerated and rendered, carious; at length all the 
animal, vital, and natural functions are depraved ; the 
faee becomes pale and livid;.the body emaciated and 
unfit for motion, and the miferable patient falls into an. 
atrophy or wafting confumption. . Lagits 
Women have fymptoms. peculiar to the fex; as - 
— cancers of the breaft; a fuppreflion or overflowing of 
the menfes; the whites; hyfteric affeGtions;. an -in- 
_ flammation, \,abfcefs, {chirrus,,, gangrene, cancer, or 
ulcer of the womb ; they are generally either barren or 
_Mnbje& to abortion; or, if they bring children into the 
world, they have an. univerfal, eryfipelas, are half) rot- 
‘ten, and ‘covered with ulcers, Whit dees 
Such is the catalogue of fymptoms attending this 
dreadful, difeafe ‘in. its’ confirmed flate. Indeed;) they © 
are feldom. all to be met with in the fame perfon, or at 
_ the fame time ; fo. many of them, however, are gene- 
rally prefemt as are fufficient to alarm the patient; and 
_ if he has reafon to fufpect the infeCion is lurking in his 
body, he ought immediately to fet about the expulfion 
of it, otherwife the moft tragical confequences will 
The only certain remedy hitherto known in Europe, | 
for the cure of this difeafe, is mercury, which may be 
ufed in a great variety of forms,, with nearly the fame 
fuccels *.. Some time ago it was reckoned impoffible 
to cure a confirmed lues without a falivation,. This 
method is now, however, pretty generally, laid. afide, 
and mercury is found to be as; efficacious, or rather 
- more fo, in expelling the venereal poifon, when ad- 


. 4 The preparations which I now chiefly ule, in the confirmed 
Tyce, are calomel and galcined mexcury. ay 


miniftered 
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—miniftered in fuch a mannef as not to’ run off by the 
falivary glands. 


Though many are of opinion, ‘that the “iieretriale 


ointment is as efficacious aS any other preparation ‘of 
that mineral; yet experience has’ taught me to think 
otherwife. ‘T have often feen the moft obftinate vene- 
real cafes, where great quantities of ‘mercurial oint- 
ment had been ufed in vain, yield to the faline prepa- 
rations of mercury. Noram I fingular in this opinion. 
Mr. Clare, an eminent furgeon ofthis city, affures me, 
that for fome time paft he has employed in venereal 


cafes a faline preparation of mercury with moft happy 


fuccefs. ‘This preparation, rubbed with a fufficient 

quantity of any mild powder, he applies, in {mall por-' 
tions, to the tongue, where, with a gentle degree of 
friction, it is immediately abforbed, and produces its 


full effet upon the fyftem, without ‘doing the leaft in- | 


jury to the ftomach or bowels; a matter of the greateft 
importance in the application: of this moft active wie 
powerful remedy. ° 

It is impoffible to- afcertain either the eka quantity? 
of medicines that muft be, taken, or the'time they ought’ 
to be continued, in order to perform a cure. ‘Thefe’ 
will ever vary according to the conftitution of the 


patient, the feafon of the year, the degree of infection, | 


the time it has lodged in the body, &e. But’ though i It’ 
is difficult, as Aftruc obferves, to-determine @ priori, 
what quantity of mercury will, in the whole, be ne-, 
ceflary to'cure this diftemper completely; ‘yet it may 
be judged of 2 pofteriori, from the abatement and 
ceafing of the fymptoms.. The fame author adds, that 
commonly not lefs than two ounces of the {trong mer- 
eurial ointment is fufficient, and not more than a yh or 
four ounces neceflary. | 

The only chemical preparation af Shetoutevahicli hs we 


u 


fhall take notice of, is the corrofive fublimate.’ This. 


~ was fome time ago brought into ufe for the venereal 


difeafe in Germany, by the illuftrious Baron Van 
Swieten ; and was foon after. introduced into Britain 
: by 
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by the learned Sir John Pringle, at that time phyfician 
‘to the army.. The method of giving it is as follows: 
One.grain of corrofive fublimate is diffolved in twe 
ounces of French brandy or malt fpirits; and. of this 
folution, an ordinary table-fpoonful, or the quantity 
of half an ounce, is to be taken twice a day, and to — 
‘be continued as long as any fymptoms of ' the diforder 
remain. To thofe whofe ftomach cannot bear the 
folution, the fublimate may be given in form of a 
pill *. bre 7 

Several roots, woods, and barks, have been recom. 
mended for curing the venereal difeafe; but none, of 
them have’ been found, upon. experience, to anfwer the 
high encomiums which had been beftowed upon them. 
Though no one of thefe is to be depended upon alone, 
yet, when joined with mercury, fome of them are 
found to be very beneficial in promoting a cure. One 
of the beft we know yet is farfaparilla, which may 
be prepared and taken according to the directions in 
the Appendix Tf. ie 
-. The mezereon-root is likewife found to be a power- 
ful affiftant to the fublimate, or any other mercurial. 
Jt may either be ufed along with the farfaparilla, as 
directed in the Appendix, or by itfelf. Thofe who 
choofe to ufe the mezereon by itfelf, may boil an ounce 
of the frefh bark, taken from the root, in twelve 
Englith pints of water to eight, adding towards the end 
an ounce of liquorice. The dofe of this is the fame as 
of the deco¢tion of farfaparilla f. Bis 
y: : 3 sad 4 Ris de % i We 

_* The fublimate may be given in diftilled water, or any other 
liquid that the patient choofes. I commonly order ten grains to be 
‘diffolved in an ounce of the fpirit of wine, for the conveniency of 
carriage, and let the patient take twenty or thirty drops of it night 
and morning, in half a glafs of brandy or other fpirits. 

“+ See Appendix, Decodlion of Sarfaparilla. AGRI ATE NN 

‘t There is good reafon to beliéve, that for fome time after the 
yenereal difeafe was known in Europe, and before the virtues of 
_ mercury as an antidote to it were difcovered, it was effectually cured 
by the ufe ofa ftrong deco¢tion of guaiacum. So highly were the 
.. virtues of that wood then efteemed as a remedy for the venereal 


difeafe, that it was fometimes fold for its weight in gold. 1 have 
nh Sa | 3 mytelf 


ae t 
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"We have’been told, fiat the natives of Antérica eure 
the venereal difeafé, in every ftage, by a decodtion of © 
the root of a plant called the Lobelia. “It is ufed either 
frefh or dried; but we have no’ certain aecounts with - 
regard to the proportion. - - Sometimes they mix other 
roots with it; as thofe of the ranunculus, the céano- 
thus, &c: ; but whether’ thefé aré defigned to difeuife 
ér affift it, is doubtful The patient takes a large 
draught ar the ‘decoGion ‘early in the morning, and 
continues to tie it for his Pudi Ss drink cnrouEh the 
da’ ni RS 
| ant ‘ther’ roots 5 nee ids irae be mentioned 
which have been extolled for curing the venereal difeafe} 
a8 the china-root, the roots of foap-wort, burdock, te. 
as alfo the wood of guaiacum and faffatias : 3 bit'as'none 

of thefe have been found’ to poflefs virtues fuperior’ té 
thofe already menitioned, we hall, for the fake of bre. 
vity, pafs them over, and {hall conclude’ our obfervas 
tions on this difeafe, with a few peas remarks con. 


are 


nyt witneffed rae ing. ‘effects from’ the ftrong iccbeBa! is 
guaiacum, when duly perfilted in, and accompanied with an appro- : 
priate regimen, which formed an effential part of the’antient mode of 
€ure,,in various anomalous) venefeal fymptoms, efpécially fuch as 
are found se occur in warm climates, where the powers rid mercury — 
are frequently found inadequate to fubdue'this difeafe. . A.P. 6. 
» *“Fhough we are {till very much in the dark with regard to’the 
method of curing this difeafe among the natives of America, yet: 
it is generally afirmed that they do cure it with {peed, ad » aid, 
fuccels, and that without the leaft knowledge of mercury. 
it becomes an object. of confiderable importance to difcover piecd 
method of cure. This might. furely be done by, making trials .of , 
‘the various plants ‘which are found in thofe parts, and par ticularly. 
of fuch as the natives are known to make ufe of. All people in a 
rude flate take their medicines chiefly’ from ‘the: vegetable kingdom, 
and are often pofleffed of valuable fecrets with regard to the vit= 
tues of plants, of which more enlightened nations are. ignorant. 
Indeed, we make no doubt but’ fome: plants of our own growth, 
were proper pains. taken to difcovér them, would. be found “as 
efficacious in curing the venereal difeafe as thofe of America, It. 
mutt, however, be remembered, that what will cure the venereal: 
difeate i in one country, will not ‘always be found to have equal fuc- 
éefs i in another. . ' ib 
merge 9 | cerning 
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cerning the proper management of gh sn andthe 
nature of the sitio 


7 
t 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. rape in mt 

The “mdi of the patient ought always to: be ent 
dered previousto his entering upon a courfe of fiereury? 
im any form. It would: be equally rafh and dangerous’ 
to adminiiter mercury to.a perfon labouring under any 
. violent acute difeafe, as a putrid’ fever, pleurify, peri~’ 


pheumony, or the like. Tt would likewife be dangerous | 


im fome chronic’ cafes; as a flow heétic fever, or the’ 
laft ftage of a confumption. Sometimes, , however; thefe 
difeafes:proceed from:a,confirmed lues ; in which “cates it 


will be: necefii lary to’ give mercury. In chronic difeafes © 


of a lefs dangerous nature, as the afthma, ‘the gravel; 
and fuch like; mercury, if neceflary, ‘may be’ fafely wa 
miniftered. If the patient’s ftrength has been oreatly 


exhaufted by ficknefs, labour, abftiriencey’ or atly’other — 


_ eaufe, the ufe’of mercury muft be poftponed, till by _ 
‘time, ‘reft, anda ae diet, it can be | 
reltored. 8 181 Ss it Leth 

“Mercury ought ‘not. to: Be dawiinitercac to: women 

-during.the menftrual: flux, or when the petiod is near 
at hand, Neither. fhould it be given in the laft: ftage'of 
pregnancy. If, however, the woman be not tear. the 
time of her delivery, and: circumftances'rendeéf it’ necef- 
fary, mercury may be given, but in fmaller‘dofés, and 
at greater intervals than ufaal with: thefe- ‘precautions; 
both the mother and child may be! cured’ at the fame 
time; if not, the diforder will at leaft'be. kept from stow. 
ing’ wore, till:the woman be brought to bedj"and fife 
ciently recovered, when a more effeual method may be 
purfued, which, if the fuckles her child,’ will in all ‘pted 
ability be fuifficient for the'cure of both’ 

“Mereury ought always to be adiniriiteenee to. infin 
withthe greateft caution. Their tendér'condition unfits 

, them for fupporting a falivation, and’ makes it ‘neceflary 
to adrninifter even the mildeft preparations of mercury 

to Fvstgag with afparing hand: A fimilar condag-ie ree 

commended 


eee oul 
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; 
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( 
~ commended in the treatment of old perfons, who have 


the misfottune to labour under a confirmed lues.. No 


doubt the infirmities of age muft render people lefs 
able to undergo the fatigues of a falivation ; but this, 
as was formerly obferved, is never neceffary ; ; befides, 
we have generally found that mercury had much lefs 


effect upon very old saint, than on thofe who were 


f 


younger. 


Hyfteric and henganiniiiane perfons, and fuch as are 


fubject to an habitual diarrhoea or dyfentery, or to fre- 


quent and violent attacks of the epilepfy, or who are 


afflicted with the fcrophula or the fcurvy, ought to be 


cautious in the ufe of mercury. Where any one of thefe 


. diforders prevails, it ought either, if pofhible, to be cured, 


or at leaft palliated, before the patient enters upon a 


~ courfe of mercury. When this cannot be done, the 


mercury muft be adminiftered in {maller dofes, and at 
longer intervals than ufual, | 


The moft proper feafons for entering upon a courfe . 


of mercury, are the fpring and autumn, when the air is 
of a moderate warmth. If the circumftances of the cafe, 
however, will not admit of delay, we muft not defer the 
cure on account of the feafon, but muft adminifter the 
mercury 5 taking care, at the fame time, to keep the 
patient’s chamber warmer or cooler, according as the 
feafon. of the year requires: 

The next thing to be confidered is the preparation 


-neceflary to. be obferved before we proceed to admi- 


nifter a courfe of mereury, Some lay great ftrefs upon 


- this circumftance, obferving, that by previoufly relaxing 


the veffels, and correcting-any diforder which may hap- 
pen to prevail in the blood, not only the mercury will 
be difpofed to a& more kindly, but many other incon 
yeniencies will be prevented. 

We have already recommended bleeding and genug 
purges, previous to the adminiftration of mercury, and 
fhall only now add, that thefe are always to be repeated 
according to the age, ftrength, conititution, and other 
circumftances of the patient. _ Afterwards, if it can be 
conveniently done, the patient ought to bathe once or 

_ twice 


/ 


f 


Jus 
‘ 
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twice a-day, for a few days, in luke-warm water. His 


diet, in the mean time, mutt be light, moift, and cool. 


ing. | Wine, andall heating liquors, alfo violent bodily 
‘exercife, and all great exertions of the mind, .are ¢are. 


fully to be avoided: age | | 
A. proper regimen is likewife to be obferved by fuch 
as are under a courfe of mercury. Inattention to this 
not only endangets the patient’s life, bus often alfo dif. 
appoints him of acure.. A’much fmaller quantity of 
mercury will be fufiicient for the cure of a perfon who 
lives low, keeps warm, and avoids all manner of excels, 


_’ than of one who cannot endure to put the fmalleft te. 
_ftraint upon his appetites : indeed, it but rarely happens 


\ 


that fuch are thoroughly cured: 9) 9) > ioe 
There is hardly any thing of more importance, either 


for preventing or removing venereal infetion, than clean=_ 
—hnefs. By an early attention to this, the infe€tion might 
-oiten be prevented from entering the body; and, where 


it has already taken place, its effeéts may be greatly miti- 
gated. The moment any perfon_ has reafon to fufpect 
that he has feceived the infection, he ought to wath the 
parts. with water and fpirits, fweet oil, or milk and 


water; a {mall quantity of the laft may likewife be in. 


jected-up. the urethra, if it can be conveniently done. 


Whether this difeafe at firlt took its rife from dirtinefs, 


is hard to fay; but. wherever that prevails, the infection 
is found in its greateft degree of virulence, which gives 


ground to believe that a ftri& attention to cleanlinefs + 
would go far towards extirpating it altogether *. | 


~, 


. * T have not only often feen a fecent infection carried off ma - 
_ few days. by meats of cleanlinefs, viz: bathing, fomentations, in- 


jections, &c. but have likewife found it of the greateft ai vantage 
in the more advanced flages of the difeafe. Of this I had lately a 
very reniarkable inftance’in a man whofe penis was almof wholly 


'-confumed by venereal ulcers; the matter’ had been allowed to . 


continue on the fores, without any care having been taken to clean. 


a ‘them, till, notwithftanding the ufe ef mercury and other medi-' 


sines, it had prodeced the effeis above mentioned. I ordered 
warm milk and water to be injeéted three_or fourtimes a-day into 


“all the finuows ulcers, in order to wath out the matter; after which 


they were dtuffed with drv lint to abferb the freth matter as it was 
3 . 3 generated. 


Pal 


When « 


¢ 
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. When the venereal difeafé has been neglected, or.im- 
properly treated, it often becomes a diforder of the 
chabit. In this cafe, the cure muft be attempted by refto- 
ratives, as a milk diet, the deco€tion of farfaparilla, and 
fuch like, to which mercury may be occafionally added. 
Jt is a common practice in North Britain. to fend fuch 
-patients to drink goat-whey. This is a very proper 


plan, provided the infection has been totally eradicated | 


‘beforehand; but when that is not the cafe, and the patient 
trufts to the whey for finifhing his cure, he will often be 
difappointed. I have frequently known the difeafe re- 
turn with all its virulence after a courfe of goat-whey, 
seven wheh that ceurfe had. been thought quite fufficient 
for completing the cure. 7 | 
One of the moft unfortunate circumftances attending 
paticnts in this difeafe, is the neceffity they are often laid 


ounder.of hurrying the cure. This induces them to take _ 


medicine too ‘faft, and to leave it off too foon. A few 
-grains more of medicine, or a few days longer confine- 
ment, would often be fufficient to perfe& the cure; 
whereas, by neglect of thefe, a fmall degree of virulence 
js ftill left in the fyftem, which gradually vitiates, and 
-at length contaminates the whole mafs. To avoid this, 
-we would advife, that the patient fhould never leave off 


taking medicine immediately upon the difappearing of 


the fymptoms, but continue it for fome time after, gra- 


generated. The patient at the fame time took every day half a 
grain of the corrofive fublimate of mercury, diflolved in an ounce of 
brandy, and drank an Englifh quart of the decoGion of farfapa~ 
rilla. By this treatment, in about fix weeks, he was perfectly 
‘eured ; and, what’ was very remarkable, a part of the penis wae 
actually regenerated. aD bah mes Wage NaN oe 
 Doétor Gilchrift has giver ‘aft account of a fpecies of the /ues 
-wenerea which prevails in the weft of Scotland, to which the na- 
“tives give the name of Siddine cor Sivvins. The Dot obferves, 
- that the fpreading of this difeafe is chiefly owing te the negle& of 
‘eleanlinefs, and feems to think, that. by due attention to this: virtues 
it might be extirpated. The treatment of this difeafe is fimilar to 
that of acenfirmed lues or pox. “The yaws, a difeafe whieh is now 
very common both in America and the Welt India iflands, may alfo 
be cured in‘the fame manner, th Paget 
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- dually leffening the quantity, till there is fuflicient ground 
to believe that the difeafe is entirely eradicated. 

It is not only difficult, but abfolutely impofhible, to 
afcertain the exact degree of virulence that may attend 
the difeafe; for which reafon ir will always be a much 
fafer rule to continue the ufe of medicine too long, than 
to leave it off too foon. ‘This feems to be the leading | 
maxim of a modern practitioner of fome note for the 
venereal difeafe, who always orders his patient to per- 
form a quarantine of at leaft forty days, during which 
time he takes forty bottles of, I fuppofe, a- {trong de- 
coétion of farfaparilla, or fome, other anti-venereal fim- 
ple. Whoever takes this method, and adds a fufficient 
quantity of corrofive fublimate, or fome other active 
preparation of mercury to the decoCtion, will feldont 
fail to cure a confirmed lues. ‘ 

Itis peculiarly unfortunate for the cure of this difeafe, - 
that not one in ten of thofe who contraét it, are either » 
able or willing to fubmit to a proper plan of regimen. 
The patient 4s willing to take medicine ; but he muift 
follow his bufinefs, and, to prevent fufpicions, muft eat 

_and drink like the reft of the family. This is the true 
fource of nine-tenths of all the mifchief arifing from the 
venereal difeafe. I néver knew the cure attendéd with 
any great difficulty or danger where the patient firictly 

- followed the phytician’s advice; but.a volume would 
not be fufficient to point out the dreadful confequences 

which proceed from an’ oppofite conduct. Schirrous 

tefticles, ulcerous fore throats, madnefs, confumptions, 

‘carious bones, and a rotten progeay, are a few of the 
- pleflings derived from this fource. | 

. There is a fpecies of falfe reafoning, with regard to 

this difeafe, which proves fatal to many. A perfon of 
afound conftitution contratts a flight'degree of the dif- 
order. He gets well without taking any great care, or 
ufing much medicine, and hence concludes that this will 
always be the cafe. “Fhe next time the difeafe occurs, 
though ten times more virulent, he purfues the fame 
courfe, and Kis conftitution is ruined. Indeed, the differ- 
ent degrees of virulence in the {mall-pox are not greater 
wes entre a ie “i than 
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than in this difeafe, though, as the learned Sydenham 
obierves, in fome cafes the moft fkilful phyficians cannot 
cure, re an others the moft ignorant old woman cannot 
kill the patient in that diforder. Though a good contti- 
tution. is always in favour of the patient, yet too great 

ftrefs may be. laid upon it: It does not appear froma ob- 


sae that the mofk robuft confiitution is able to 


rercome, the- virulence of the venereal-contagion, after 


ae gone got into the habit. . In this cafe, a proper courfe 


of medicine 1s always ys indifp eniubly neceliz lary. 
Alithouch 1 is 1 ampofib! le, on accaunt of the different 


degrees.of viruleace, &c. to lay down fixed and certain 
| rules for the cure of this difeafe, yet the following gene- 


ral plan will always be found fafe, and often fuccefsful, 
viz. to bleed and adminilter gentle purges with unesden 
during the inflammatory tien and, as foon as the fymp- 


- fOMs, ol f inflammation are abated, to adminifter mercury, 
an any.form that may be molt agreeable. to the patient. 


‘he fame medicine, afifted by the decoétion of farfapa- 


rilla, and a proper regimen, will not only fecure the con- 


Aitution againtt the further progrefs of a confirmed POX, 
but wul cenerall y per form a complete cure. 
As I did not deem the venereal difeafe a proper fub- 


1ect of difeuffien ina book defigned chiefly for regular 


foiuil es and the nugery, Lleftit ‘out in the early editions 
of this work; but was afterwards prompted to. introduce 
its at...the requeft of the publifher, and from a confi- 


deration that a little feafonable advice might be of mate- 
tial fervice ina complaint, which is often too long con-_ 
aie through motives of fhame and delicacy. I have 


nce publifhed a a feparate treatife on this complaint, and 


_muit. refer to itfor minuter imformation. Here 1 fhall | 


add only one remark, that, though every apothecary’s 
ah pretends to cure oie venereal difeafe, there is not 


any one malady ¢hat requires more difcrimination, nor. 


any medicim. that is more frequently mifapplied than 
mercury. It is looked upon as a certain cure m every 
foecies of the difeafe, whereas it is enly proper in one ; 
and, even in this, unlefs it is given with great-care, much 
mulchicf. may be,done. Mercury s toe active a medi; 
5 i es cine 
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éine to be adminiftered at random, which, God knows, 
is too often the cafe, when entrufted to the roid of irno- 
rance and felf-fufficiency. But I mutt at the fame time 
add, that when mercury Is hs ga admuiniftered, it 
Sil never hurt the conttitution nor fail to cure the /xes, 
Venerea. 3 


CHAP. XLVIII.. 
‘DISEASES CF WOMEN. 
V OMEN, m all civilized nations, have the manage- 


ment of domettic affairs, and itis very proper 
they fhould, as Nature has made them lefs fit for the 
more attive and laborious employments. “This indul- 
gence, however, is generally carried ‘too far ; > and fe. 
males, inftead of being benefited by it, are greatly in-- 
jured, from the want of exercife and free air. ‘To be 
fatisfied of this, one need only compare the frefh‘and 
ruddy looks of a milk-maid, with the pale complexion 
-of thofe females whofe whole time is {pent within doors. 
Though Nature has made an evident ditingtion between 
the male and female, with regard to bedily itrength 
and vigour, yet fhe certainly never meant, either that 
the one thould be alw ays without, or ‘the Gike piweys 
within doors. | : 

The confinement of rasa es, befidés hurting their 
figure and “complexion, relaxes their ae weak ens 
_ their minds, and diforders all the fenétions of the bod yr 
Hence proceed obftructions, ‘indizeflion, flat ulence, 
abortions, and: the whole train’ of: nétvous duorders! 
Thefe not only unfit women for being mothers and 
nurfes, but often rénder them whi servile and ridicujous. 
+ found mind depends fo much upon a healthy body, 

that where the latter is wan sags the former 1s rarely. ta 
be found? 

I have alway § abraded that women’ who-were chiefly 
employed’ ‘without doors, in the different Balt res: ol 
oar ge ea dening, and the like, were almoit a. 

i EN16 sobaor as wp had 
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hardy as their hufbands, and that their children werté 
likewife ftrong and healthy. But as the bad effeds ef 
confinement and ipactivity upon both fexes have been 
already fhewn, we fhall proceed to point out thofe cir- 


cumftances in the ftru€ture and defign of females, which - 


fubject them to peculiar difeafes; the chief of which are, 
their monthly evacuations, pregnancy, and child-bearing. 
Thefe, indeed, cannot properly be called difeafes ; but, 


from the delicacy of the fex, and their being often im- , 


properly managed in fuch fituations, they become the 
fource of numerous calamities. | 7 


OF THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE. 


Females generally begin to menftruate about the age 
of fifteen, and leave it off about fifty, which renders 
thefe two periods the mof critical of their lives. About 
the firft appearance of this difcharge, the conftitution 
undergoes a very confiderable change, generally indeed 
tor the better, though fometimes for the worfe. ‘The 


-greateft care is now neceflary, as the future health and 


happinels of the female depends ina great meafure upon 
her conduct at this period *. 

If a girl about this time of life be confined to the 
houfe, kept conftantly fitting, and neither allowed to 


‘romp about, nor employed in any active bufinels, which, 


gives exercife to the whole body, fhe becomes weak, re- 
Jaxed, and puny ; her blood not, being duly prepared, 
fhe looks pale and wan ; her health, {pirits, and vigour 
decline, and fhe finks into a valetudinarian for life. 
Such is the fate of numbers of thofe unhappy females, 
who, either from too much indulgence, or their own, 


* It is the duty of mothers, and thofe who are intrufted with 
the education of girls, to inftruét them early in the conduct and 
management of themfelves at this critical period of their lives. 
Falfe modefty, inattention, and ignorance ef what is beneficial or 


hurtful at this time, are the fources of many difeafes and misfor- 
tunes in life, which a few fenfible leffons from an experienced matron 


might have prevented. | or is care lefs neceflary in the fublequent 


return of this difcharge. ‘Taking improper food, violent affections 
of the mind, or catching cold at this period, is often fufficient to 


ruin the health, or to render the female ever after incapable of pro~ 


creation, 
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narrow circumftances, are, at this critical period, denied 
the benefit of exercife and free air. | ‘ 

A lazy, indolent difpofition proves likewife very hurt- _ 

ful to girls at this period. One feldom meets with com- 

“plaints from obftructions amoneft the more aétive and 
induftrious part of the fex; whereas the indolent and 
lazy are feldom free from them. ‘Thefe are in a man- 
ner eaten up by the chlorofs, or green-ficknefs, and other 
difeafes of this nature. We would, therefore, recom- 
mend it to all who with to efcape thefe calamities, to 

-avoid indolence and inactivity, as their greateft enemies, 
and to be as much abroad in the open air as poffible. 

- Another thing which proves very hurtfui to girls about 
this period of life, is unwholefome food. Fond of all 
manner of trath, they often indulge in it, till their whole 
humours’ are quite vitiated. Hence enfue indigeftions, 
want of appetite, and a numerous train of evils. If the 

_ fluids be not duly prepared, it is utterly impoffible that 
the fecretions fheuld go properly on. » Accordingly we 
_ find, that fuch girls as lead an indolent life, and eat great 
quantities of trafh, are not only fubject to obftructions of 
the me.ifes, but likewife to glandular obftrudtions ; as 
the {crophula, or king’s evil, &c. 

A dull difpofition is alfo very hurtful to girls at this 

period. It is a rare thing to fee a fprightly girl who 
does not enjoy good health, while the grave, moping. 

melancholy creature proves thé very prey of vapours and 
hyfterics: Youth is the feafon for mirth and cheerful- 
nefs; let it therefore be indulged; it is an abfolute 
duty. To Jay in a ftock of health in time of youth, is 
as neceflary a piece of prudence, as to make provifion 
againft the decays of pld age. While, therefcre, wife > 

Nature prampts the happy youth to join in fprightly 
‘ amufements, let not the fevere dictates of hoary age for- 

_ bid the ufeful impulfe, nor damp with ferious gloom the 
feafon deftined to mirth and innocent feftivity. 

Another thing yery hurtful to females about this 
“period of life, ig {trait clothes, ‘They are fond of a fine 
-fhape, and foolifhly imagine that this can be acquired by 
lacing themfelves tight. Hence, by fqueezing the fto- 
i L1l4 ~ waach 


, 
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‘raach and bowels, they hurt the digeftion, and occafien 


many incurable maladies. This error is not indeed fe 


‘common as it has been, but, as fafhions changes: it may 
come about again; we ‘therefore think it not improper 


to mention it. I know many females who, to this day, 
feel the dreadful effe€ts of that wretched cuftom which 
prevailed f jome years ago, of fqueezing every girl into as 


‘dmaila fize inthe middle as poflible. Human invention 
‘could not poflibly have deviled a prathices more deftruc- 
“tive to health. , 


Aiter a female has arrived at that period of life ian 


the men/es ufuaily begin to flow, and they do. not appear, 
but, on the peepee her health and fpirits begin to de- 
“cline, we would advyife, inftead of fhutting the. poor girl 
- up in the houle, and dofing her with fteel, afafcetida, and 


other naufeous drugs, to place her in a fitwation where . 


. fhe can enjoy the benefit of free air and agreeable com- 


pany. “There let her eat wholefome food, take fufficient 


. exercile, and amufe herfelf in the moft agreeable man- 
ner; and-we have little reafon to fear, but Nature, thus 


_affifted, will do her proper work. Indeed fhe feldom 


‘fails: ited where the fault is on our fide. 


This difcharge in the beginning is feldom fo inftanta- 
neous as to fur prize females unawares. Its generally 
peraeded by fymptoms which foretel its approach; as a 
fenfe of heat, weight, and dull pain in the loins ;. diften- 
tion and hanna of the breafts ; head-ach ; lofs of ap- 
petite ; latitude, palenefs of the Spinieenatnhe ; arid 
fometimes a flight degree of fever. When thefe fymp- 
toms appear about the age at which the menftrual flux 
ufually begins, every thipg fhould be carefully avoided 


which may obftruét that neceffi ary and falutary evacua- 


tion; and all means ufed to promote it ; as fitting fre. 
quently over the fteams of » warm water, | drinking war 
diluting liquors, Stee ihr 

' After the men/és have once begun to How; the greatelt ° 


care fhould be taken to.avoid every thing that: may tend 


to obftrud them: Females ought to be exceedingly 
cautious of what they eat oy dink at the time they are 


out of order. Ey ery ary that j is Bicol, Or apt to four 


Coe 


» ee 
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-omthe ftomach; ought to be avoided 5 as fruit, butters 


mailk,.and fuch like... Fifh; and all kinds of fod that 
are hard of digeftion, are ail to he avoided. , As it is 
impotlible to, mention. every thing that may difagree 


with individuals at this time, we would recommend. it 


to-every female to be very attentive to what difagrees 
with herfelfjand carefully to avoid it. 

Cold is extremely hurtfal at this particular period. 
More of the fex. date their difeafes from colds caught 
while the y are out of order, than from all other caufes. 
This ought furely to put them upon their, guard, and to 
make them very ‘circumfpedt in their conduct at fuch 
times. A degree of cold that will notin the leaft burt 
them at another time, will at,.this period, be fuflicient 


- entirely to ruin their health and conftitution. 


The greateft attention ought likewife to, be paid to Hg 


mind, which fhould be kept as eafy and cheerful as pol 


fible.. Every part of the animal ecouomy is influenced 


by the paffions, but none more fo than this. Anger, 


fear, grief, and other astections of the mind, often occas 
fion obftru€tions of the menttrual an which PEO 


abfolutely incurable, 


As far as my obfervation goes, there are no women 
in the world fo inattentive to this difcharge as the 
Englith ; and, they fuffer accordingly, as. a ver yg reat 
nuinber of them are obftructed, and many prove Darcey 
in confequence, .. 

From whatever caufe.this flux is obftruéted, reas in 
the {late of- TR eB HAUC Yo: DIORSE means fhould be ufed to 


‘reltore it. . For this purpofe we would recominend fuf, 


ficient. exerc cife, in, a. dry, open, and rather cool airs 


-wholefome diet, and, if the body be weak and languid, 


generous liquors ; alfo cheerful company and all manner 
of antuiements,.. If thefe fail, recourle muit be had to 
ynedicine. 
When nike astions proceed ace aw ig! vsamadt Fete 
of the folids, fuch medicines.as tend to promote digeftion, 
to brace the folids, and affift the body in preparii ing good ” 
blood, ought to be ufed. For this. purpoie, 1 have of 
fei made ufe of pills compofed of prepared fteel, pow- 
dered 
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dered myrrh, and the beft aloes, equal parts. Thefe. 
mutt be formed into pills of the common fize, and two 
or three of them given every night at bed-time. The 
principal medicines, however, are iron, and the Peru- 
vian bark, with other bitters and aftringents. Filings of 
iron may be infufed in wine or ale, two or three ounces 
to an Englifh quart, and after it has ftood for two or 
three weeks, it may be filtered, and about half a wine. 
glafs of it taken twice a-day: or prepared {teel may be 
taken in the dofe of half a drachm, mixed with a little 
honey or treacle, three or four times a-day. The bark 
and other bitters may either be taken in fubftance or in- 
fufion, as is moft agreeable to the patient. 

~ When obftructions praceed from a vifcid ftate of the 
blood; or for women of a grofs or full habit, evacua- 
tions, and fuch medicines as attenuate the humours, are 
neceflary. The patient in this cafe ought to be bled, to 
bathe her feet frequently in warm water, to take now and 
then a cocling purge, and to live upona fpare thin diet. 
Her drink fhould be whey, water, or {mall beer, and fhe 
ought to take fufficient exercife. A tea-fpoonful of the 
tincture of black hellebore may alfo be taken twice a-day _ 
in a cup of warm water. , 

When obftructions proceeds from affections of the 
‘mind, as grief, fear, anger, &c. every method fhould be 
taken to amufe and divert the patient. And that fhe 
may the more readily forget the caufe of her affliction, 
fhe ought, if poflible, to be removed from the place 
where it happened. A change of place, by prefenting 
the mind with a variety of new objets, has often a very 
happy influence in reliéving it from the deepeft diftrefs. 
A foothing, kind, and affable behaviour to females in ~ 
this fituation is alfo of the laft importance. 

An obftruétign of the menfes is often the effec of 
other maladies. When this is the cafe, inftead of giving 
medicines to force that difcharge, which might be dan- 
gerous, we ought by all means to endeavour to reftore 
the patient’s health and ftrength. When that is effected, 
the other will return of courfe. : * : 

seth ug. 


ue 
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But the menftrual flux may be too greatas well as too 
fmall. When this happens, the patient becomes weak, 
the colour pale, the appetite and digeftion are bad, to 
which cedematous fwellings of the feet, dropfies, and 
confumptions often enfue. This frequently. happens to 
women about the age of forty-five or fifty, and is very 
difficult to cure. It may proceed from a fedentary life ; 
a full diet, confifting chiefly of falted, high-feafoned, 
or acrid food ; the ufe of f{pirituous liquors ; ; exceffive 
- fatigue; pinehtiod ; a diflolved ftate of the blood ; 

violent paffiens of the mind, &c. 

The treatment of this difeafe muft be var iedaccording 
fo its caufe. When it is occafioned by any error in the 
-_patient’s regimen, an oppofite courie to that which in- 

duced the diforder mutt be purfued, and fuch medicines 
taken as have a tendency to reftrain the flux, and coun- 
teract the morbid affections of the fyftem whence it 
proceeds. . j 
To reftrain the flux, the parse fhould be. kept quiet 
and eafy both in body ‘and mind. If it be very violent, 
fhe ought to lie in bed with her brasil low; tolive upon 
a cool and flender diet, as veal or chicken broths with 
. bread’; and to drink fecesiant of nettle-roots, or the © 
greater comfrey. If thefe be not fufficient to ftop the 
flux, {tronger aftringents may be ufed, as Japan earth, 
alum, étixit of vitriol, the Peruvian bah Bocce 

The uterine luk may offend in quality as well as in 

quantity. What is ufually called the fluor albus, or 
_ whites, is a very common difeafe, and proves extremely 
hurtful to delicate women. This difcharge, however, is 
not always white, but fometimes pale, yellow, green, or 
of a blackifh colour: fometimes it is fharp and corro- 


" Two drachms of alum and one of Japan earth may be pounded 
together, and divided into eight or nine dofes, one of which may 
be taken three times a day. 

Perfons whofe itomachs cannot bear the alum, may take t 
table- -{poonfuls of the tin@ure of rofes three or four times a-day, to 
each dofe of which ten drops of Jandanum may be added. 

If thefe fhould fail, half a dtachm of the Per uvian barl k, in 
powder, with ten drops. of the elixir of vitriol, may be taken, in a 
glafs of red wine, four timcs a-day. 

; ) five, 
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five, fornetimes foul and foetid, &c. Innis, attended with 


a pale complexion, pain ‘in the back, lofs of appetite;! 
{welling of the feet, and other ‘figns of debility.olt gene- 


rally proceeds frorh a relaxed ftate of the’ body: arifing © 


irom indolence, the exceflive ufe of tea, coffee, or other 
weak and «watery'diet. - ti 


To remove this difeafe, the patient muft take as silty 


exercife as’ fhe can béar without \fatigue. «Her! feod 
fhould be folid and nourifhing but of cafy digeftion ; 
and her drink rather generous, \as red port or: claret, 

mixed with Pyrmont, .Briftol, er lime-water. -Tea-and 
eoifee-are to! Ke-avoided »'/:I! havdicften ‘known {trons 
‘broths have an exceeding g eood effect, and fometimes a 


milk diet alone will perform a cure. The patient ought | 


not to lie too: long in bed. 'When medicine is neceflary, 


we know-none preferable to the Peruvian bark, which - 


warm aia er, the cold ‘bath te be ot COnEIREEANNG 
fervice, . 

‘That pet riod ot £dife at which the meafes ceafe to flow, 
is likewife ‘very critical to the fex.. ‘The ftoppage of 
italy cuftomary evacuation, however fmall, is fufficient to 
aiforder the akeeg frame, aia aften to Belt roy life itfelf, 
Hence it comes to p es that fo many women either fall 
into chronic “force or die about this time. Such of 
‘them, however, as ie it, without-contradting any. 


chronic difeafe, often Heconie more healthy and hardy — 


than they were betore, and: enjoy ftrength ae vigour to 
a very great age. 

lithe » menfer ceafe all of a fudden in women a al fall 
7 habit, they ought to abate fomewhat of their ufual quan- 


tity of foods: eipec dally of the more nourithing kind, as 
fleihy egos, &c.. They ought likewife to take fufficient 
exe? Racha to keep the body open. This may be done 


by takivfe, once or twice a: week, a little rhubarb, or an 

infution of Jtiera picra in, wine or brandy. ete” 
lt often happens that women, ef a a-grofs } habit, at this 

period of hs ie, have ulcerous fores break’ out about their 


ancles, or ili ft other parts of the body: ‘Such ulcers ouglit 
tabe éonfidered as critical, a ad fhould either befulferedto 


heey continue 


wm this cate :c ught always to be taken in fubftance.” In © 


s vo 
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‘ ‘continue open, orchavetartificial drains fibflituted in 
theirdtead,. Women who will have fuch fores dried 
Up, ‘arevoften fooniafter carried ‘off by acute  diteas eS, | 
or fall into thofe of a chronic nature. ' 


OF PREGNANCY, 
Though pregnancy is not a difeafe, yet that fate is 
often attended with a variety of complaints which merit 
attention, and which fometiines require the aflittance of 
medicine.» Some women indeed ‘are’ more sia 
during their pregnancy, than at any other time ;° but 
this 1s by no means the general) cale; molt) of them 
breed in. forrow, and are ‘frequently indiipofed ‘during 
the whole time of pregnancy. Few fatal difeafes, 
however, happen durmy that period ; ; and hardly any, 
, except abortion, ‘that:can-be called ‘dangerous. 
Pregnant women aresoften afflitted with the heart: 
burn. The method of treating this complaiat has been 
already pointed out. , They aire hkewiley:in. the more 
early periods of preen ancy,/oiten harailed with ficknefs 
and vomiting, efpecially 3 in the morning. ‘Thetmethod 
of relieving thefe; bomplaints, :has alfo been" th wn. 
‘Both the head-ach ‘and tootheach aré ter ‘y. troublefome 
fymptoms of pregnancy: ° “The !former mayigen oralby 
_ be removed by keeping the bedy gentlywopen, bythe 
- jufersof prunes,’ figs, roafted apples, and. fuch like. 
When the pain is: very violent, bleeding maybe ne. 
ceflary. For the treatment of the latter, we mutt. refér 
to that article. Sevéral other comp claints imcident to 
pregnant women might be mentioned, asa cough and 
difficulty of breathing, fuppretlion and incentinency of 
urine, é&c.3 but as all-or thefle havebeen: taken Notice 
of before, it is meedlefs to’ repeat tenor. srt 4 
Every. pregnant woman is more or lefs in danger of 
-abortion. ‘This fhould be guarded againft with the 
greateft care, as.it not only weakens ere: conlitution, 
but renders: the woman Iie able to the fame misfortune 
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afterwards *. Abortion may happen at any period of 
cf pregnancy, bat it is moft common in the fecond or 
third month. Sometimes, however, it happens in the 
fourth or fifth. If it happens within the firft month, 
it is ufually called a falfe conception; if after the 
feventh month, the child may often be kept alive by 
proper care. ray 1 ee, | 

The common caufes of abortion are, the death of 
the child; weaknefs or relaxation of the mother; 
great evacuations; violent exercife; raifing great 
_ weights; reaching too high; jumping, or ftepping 
from an eminence; vomiting ; coughing; convulfion- 
fits; blows on the belly; falls; fevers; difagreeable 
fmells; excefs of blood; indolence; high living, or 
the contrary; violent paffions or affections of the 
mind, as fear, grief, &c. 

‘The figns of approaching abortion are, pain in the 
loins, or about the bottom of the belly; a dull heavy 
pain in the infide of the thighs ; a flight degree of cold- 
nefs, or fhivering; ficknefs, palpitation of the heart ; 
the breafts become. flat and fott; the belly falls; and 
there is a difcharge of blood or watery humours from | 
the womb. . | 
_ To prevent abortion, we would advife women of a 
weak or relaxed habit to ufe folid food, avoiding great 
| quantities of tea, and other weak and watery liquors ; 

to rife early and go foon to bed; to fhun damp houfes; 
to take frequent exercife in the open air, but to avoid 
fatigue; and never to go abroad in damp foggy wea- 
‘ther, if they can help it. - 
- Women of a full habit ought to ufe a fpare diet, 
avoiding ftrong liquors, and every thing that may tend 


* Every mother who procures an abortion does it: af the hazard 
of her life; yet there are not a few who run this rifk merely to pre- 
vent the trouble of bearing and bringing up children. ' It is furely 
a moft unnatural crime, and cannot, even in the moft abandoned, be 
viewed without horror; but in the decent matron, it is ftill more 
unpardonable.———Thofe wretches who daily advertilfe their affift- 
ance to women in this bufinefs, deferte, in my opinion, the moft 
fevere of all human punifhments.. i | 

on 
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to heat the body, or increafe the quantity of blood. 
Their diet fhould be of an opening nature, confifting 
principally of vegetable fubftances. Every..woman 
with child ought to be kept cheerful and eafy in her 
mind. Her appetites, even though depraved, ought 
to be indulged as far as prudence will ‘permit. 

When any figns of abortion appear, the woman 
ought to be laid in bed on a mattrafs, with her head 
low. She fhould be kept quiet, and her mind foothed 
and comforted. She ought not to be kept too hot, nor 
to take any thing ofa heating nature. Her food fhould 
‘confift of broths, rice and milk, jellies, gruels made 
of oatmeal, and the like, all of which ought to be 
taken cold. 

If the be able to bear it, fhe fhould lofe at leaft half 
a pound of biood from the arm. Her drink ought to 
be barley-water fharpened with juice of lemon; or 
fhe may-take half a drachm of powdered nitre, in a 
cup of water-gruel, every five or fix hours. If the 
woman be feized with a viclent loofenefs, fhe ought to 
_ drink the decotion of calcined hartfhorn prepared. If 
fhe be affeCted with vomiting, let her take frequently 
two table-fpoonfuls of the faline mixture. In general, 
opiates are of fervice; but they fhould always be given 
_ with caution. — , 
- Sanguine robuft ‘women, who are liable to mifcarry 
at a certain time of pregnancy, ought always to be bled 
. afew days before that period arrives. By this means, 
_ and obferving the regimen above prefcribed, they niiaht 
often efcape that misfortune. 


Though we recommend due care for preventing 


abortion, we would not be underftood as. reftraining 
pregnant women from their ufual exercifes. This would 
gay. operate the quite contrary way. Want of ex- 
ercife not only relaxes the body, but induces a ple, 
‘thora, ‘or too great a fulnefs of the veffels, which are” 
‘the two priricipal caufes of abortion. ‘There are, how- 


_.€ver, fome women of fo delicate a texture, that it is 


| neceflary for them to avoid almoft every nee of exer- 
--Cife during the whole period of pregnancy. : 
7 OF 
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Many difeafes proceed from the want of due care ifi 
‘child-bed ; and the more hardy part of the fex are moft 
apt’ to. defpife the neceffary precautions in this ftate. 
This is peddliarly the cafe with young wives. They 
think, when the labour pains are ended, the danger is 
over ; but in trurh it may only then be faid to be begun. 
Nature, if left to herfelf, will feldom fail to expel the 
fetus; but proper care and management are certainly 
neceflary for the recovery of the mother. No doubt, 
mifchief may be done by toe much as well as by too 
‘little care. ' Herce females who have the greateft num- 
ber of attendants in child-bed, generally recover worft. 
But this is not peculiar to the {tate of child-bed. Ex- 
ceffive care always defeats its own intention, and is ge- 
‘nerally more dangerous than none at all *.. deed 

During actual labour, nothing of a heating nature 
‘ought to. be given. The woman may now and then 
‘take 'a little panado, and her drink ought to be toaf- 
and: water, or thin groat-gruel. Spirits, wines, cor- . 
dial-waters, and other things which are given witha 
view to ftrengthen the mother, and promote the birth, 
for the moft -part tend’ only to increafe the fever, in- 
flame the womb, and retard the labour. ‘Befides, they 


* Though the management of women in child-bed has been 
practifed as‘an employment fince the earlieft aceounts of time, yet it 
is till in moft countries on avery bad footiag. Few women think 
‘of following this employment till they are reduced to the neceflity 

of doing it for byead.. Hence not one ina hundred of them have 
any education, er proper knowlege of their bufinefs. It is true, — 
that Nature, if left to herfelf, will generally expel the fetus; but it. 
is equally true, thaf\moft women, in child-bed, require to be managed. 
“with fkill and attention, and that they are often hurt by the fuper- 
{titious prejudices of ignorant and offieious midwives. The mif- 
chief done m this way 1s much greater than is génerally imagined 3 
_ moft of which might be prevented by allowing no. women to practile 
midwifery but fuch as are properly qualified. Were due attention 
‘paid to this, it would not only be the means of faving many lives, . 
but would prevent the'neeeffity of employing men in this indelicater 
and difagreeable branch of medicine, which is,on many accounts, 
more proper for the other fex. nde earl: neg Bike 
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endanger the woman afterwards, as they often occafion 
violent and mortal hemorrhages, or difpofe her to. 
eruptive and other fevers. | nh Li ae 
_ . When.the labour proves tedious. and difficult, to, 
_ prevent inflammations, it will be proper to.bleed. An 
emollient clyfter ought likewife frequently to be admi-. 
niftered, and the patient fhould fit over the fteams of 
warm water. ‘The paflage ought to be gently rubbed _ 
with a little foft pomatum, or frefh butter, and cloths 
wrung out of warm water applied over'the belly. If 
nature feems to fink, and. the woman is, greatly ex- 
haufted with fatigue, a draught of generous wine, or 
fome other cordial, may be given, but. not otherwife. . 
_ Thefe direétions are fufficient in matural’'labours; and 
in all, preternatural cafes, a fkilful furgeon, or man-. 
midwife, ought to be called as foon as poftible. | 
After delivery, the woman ought to, be kept. as 
’ quiet.and eafy.as poffible*. Her food fhould, be light 
and thin, as gruel, panado, Nc. and her drink weak 
’ and-diluting. ‘To this rule, however, there, are many _ 
exceptions. I have known feveral women, whofe | 
fpirits could not be fupported in child-bed without folid , 
food. and generous liquors; to fuch, a glais of wine 
and a bit of chicken mutt be allowed. | | 
Sometimes an exceflive hemorrhage or flocding 
happens after delivery. In this cafe the patient fhould . 
be laid with her head low, kept cool, and be in all - 
_ refpects treated as for an exceflive flux of the men/es. 
dif the flooding proves violent, linen cloths, which have , 
been wrung out of a mixture of equal parts of vinegar 
_and water, er red wine, fhould be applied to the belly, | 


the loins, and the thighs: thefe mult Ye changed as 


- * We cannot help taking notice of that ridiculous cuftom which 
ftill prevails in fome parts of the country, of collecting a number 
of women together upon fuch occafions. | Thefe, inftead of being ~ 

—-ufeful, ferve only to crowd the houfe, and obftruét the neceflary 

attendants. Befides, they hurt the patient with their noife; and” 

| tees: by their untimely and impertinent advice, de much mif-”” 
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they grow dry; and may be difcontinued as foon as 

the flooding abates*. TRRORS | 

If there be violent pains after delivery, the patient. 
ought to drink plentifully of warm diluting liquors, as 
groat-gruel, or tea with a little faitron in it; and to 
take {mall broths, with carraway-feeds, or-a bit of 
orange-peel in them; an ounce of the oil of {weet 

almonds may likewife be frequently taken in a cup of 

any of the above liquors; and if the patient be reftleis, _ 

a fpoonful of the fyrup of poppies may now and then 

-be mixed with a cup of her drink. [f fhe be hot or — 

feverifh, one of the following powders may be taken in 

a cup of her ufwal drink every five or fix hours T. | 

An inflammation of the womb is a dangerous: and 

not unfrequent difeafe after delivery. It is known by 

. pains in the lower part of the belly, which are greatly 

increafed upon touching ; by the tenfion or tightnels 

of the parts; great weaknels ; change of countenance; 

a con{tant fever, with a weak’ and hard pulfe; a flight — 

delirium, or raving ; fometimes inceifant vomiting 5 a 

hiccup; a difcharge of reddith, {tinking, {harp water 

- from the womb; an inclination to go frequently to 
{tool; a heat, and fometimes total fuppreflion of ure. 

| This mu{t be treated like other inflammatory dif- 

_orders, by bleeding and plentiful dilution, ‘The drink 
may be thin gruel or barley-water ; in acup of which’ 

half a drachm of, nitre may be diffolved, and taken — 
three or four times a-day. Clyfters of warm milk and ~ 

water muft be frequently adminiftered : and the belly 

fhould be fomented by cloths wrung out of warm water, 


f 
j 7 


* In a violent! flooding after delivery, I have feen very good 
effets from the following mixture: Take of penny-royal water, 
fimple cinnamon-water, and fyrup. of poppies, each two ounces, 
elixir of vitriola drachm. Mix, and take two table-fpoonfuls every 
‘two hours, or oftener, if neceiflary. . MeranaRitets ; | 
+ Take of crab’s claws prepared half an ounce, purified nitre two | 
drachms, faffron »owdered half adrachm ; rub them together in a_ 
mortar, and divide the whole into eight or nine, dofes.. in aay 
When the patient is low-fpirited, or troubled with hytfterical 
complaints, fhe ought to take frequently twelve or fifteen drops of ~ 
the tinGure.of afafoetda in a cup; of penny-royal tea, 


or 


2 
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or by applying bladders filled with warm milk and 


_ water to it. 


A fuppreffion of the lechia or difdal difchar ges ih 
delivery, and the milk-fever, muft be treated nearly in 


- the fame manner-as an inflammation of the womb. In 


all thefe cafes, the fafeft courfe is plentiful dilution, 


‘ gentle evacuations, and fomentations of the parts 


affected. In the milk-tever, the brealts may be em- 
brocated with a little warm linfeed. oil, or the leaves of 
red cabbage may be applied to them, ‘The child 


 fhould be Gtien put to the breaft, or it fhould be drawn 


by fome other perfon. 
Nothing would tend more to prevent the milk- hae | 
than putting the child early ta the breaft, The cuftom, 


-of not allowing children to fuck for the firft two or 


three days, is contrary to Nature and common fenfe,, 
and is very hurtful both to the mother and child. | 

Every mother who has milk in her breafts, ought 
either to fuckle her own child, or to have her brea{ts 
frequently drawn, at leaft for the firft month. This 
would prevent many of the difeafes which prove a to 
women in child bed. 

When an inflammation happens in the brea, ate 
tended with 1ednefs, hardnefs, and other fymptoms of 


- fuppuration, the fafeft application is a poultice of bread 


and milk, foftened with oil or frefh butter. This may 


bbe renewed twice a-day, till the tumour be either dif 


cuffed or brought to fuppuration. The ufe of repel- 
lents, in this cafe, is very dangerous ; they often oc. 
cafion fevers, and fometimes cancers; whereas a fup- 
puration is feldom attended with any Gangets: and hag 


_ often the moft falutary effects. 


t 


When the nipples are fretted or chapped, they may 


be anointed with a mixture of oil and bees-wax, or a 


little powdered gum-arabic may be fprinkled on them, 


a haye feen Hungary water applied to the nipples, have 


avery good effect. Should the complaint prove obfti- 


mate, a cooling purge may ‘be given, which generally 
- removes it. : 


phe illiary fever 1 is a difeafe incident to women in 
Mm 32  child-bed; 
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child-bed.; but as it has been treated of. already,..we 
fhall take no farther notice of it. The celebrated 
Hoffman obferves, ‘Chat this fever of child-bed women 
might generally be prevented, if they, during their 
pregnancy, were regular in. their diet, ufed moderate 
exercife, took now and, then a gentle laxative of 
manna, rhubarb, or cream of tartar; not, forgetting 
to bleed in the firfk. months, and avoid all harp air. 
When the labour is coming on, it is not to, be haftened _ 
with. forcing medicines, which inflame the blood and . 
humours, or put them into unnatural commotions. 
Care fhould be taken, after the birth, that the natural 
excretioas proceed regularly ; and if the pulfebe quick, 
-a little nitrous powder, or fome other cooling medi. 
cines, fhould be adminiftered. PRIN inlA Hkh 
The moit fatal diforder confequent upon delivery is . 
the puerperal, or child-bed, fever. It generally makes 
its attack upon the fecond or third day after delivery. 
Sometimes indeed it comes on fooner, and at other . 
times, though rarely, it does not appear before the fifth 
or fixth day. 


‘It begins, like moft other fevers, with a cold or. 
fhivering fit, which is fucceeded by reftlefinefs, pain of 
the head, great. ficknefs at the ftomach, and bilious . 
vomiting... The pulfe is generally quick, the tongue 
dry, and there is a,remarkable depreilion. of fpirits and . 
lofs of ftrength. A great pain is ufually felt in the, 
back, hips, and region of the womb ; a fudden change. 
in. the quantity or quality of the /ochia alfo takes place; . 
and the patient. is-frequently troubled with a tene/mus, 
or conftant. inclination to go to ftool. . The urine, 
which is very high coloured, is difcharged. in {mall 
quantity,-and generally with pain. The belly fome- 
times fwells to a confiderable bulk, and becomes fuf-. 
ceptible of : pain from the flighteft touch, .When the. 
fever has continued for a few. days, the fymptoms of } 
inflammation ufually fubfide, and the difeafe acquires.a, - 
more putrid form. At this period, if not fooner, a. 
bilious or putrid loofenefs, of an obitinate and danger. 
eh comow of inebiOd slatihoa a isvok veal oS 
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through all its future progrefy. Pe 
“There is not any difeafe that 3 requires ‘to be edited 


with more {kill and ‘attention than this ; confequently 


the beft affiftance ought always ‘to be obtained as foon 
as poflible. In women of sléthorie conftitutions, bleed- 


ing will generally be proper at the beginning 5 it ‘ought, | 


however, to be ufed with caution, and not to be re. 
peated, unlefs where the’ figns’ of inflammation’ rife 


high; ; In which~cafe it will alfo be neceffary'to apply ‘ 


a bliftering platter to the région’ of the womb. 

During the rigour, or cold fit, proper means fhould 
be ufed to abate its violence and fhorten ‘its. duration. 
For this purpofe, he a may drink freely of warm 
diluting liquors, and, if low, may take now and then 
a cup of wine-whey ; ; warm ‘applications to: the extre: 
mities, aS heated bricks, bottles or bladders’ filled with 
warm water, and fuch like, ey. a illo’ be uled with 
advantage. ' ith 

Emollient clyfers’ bf milk and water, or of inet 
water, ought to be frequently adiniaiftered’ through 


the courfe of the difeafe. Thefe prove beneficial, by. 
“promoting a difcharee from. the inteftines, and alfo by 


acting as a kindly foinantation to the’ womb and parts 
adjacent. | Great care, however, is requifite i in ‘giving 
them, on account’ of’ the tender: nets of the parts in the 
pelvis at this time. 7 ''''° Ows 


To evactate the offending: bile ere the ore . 


/ vomit is generally given. ° But as this is apt to increafa 


the irritability of the ftomach, already too great, it will 
be fafet to omit it, and to give in its ftead a gentle 


laxative; which will both tend to cool the put “and to 


procure a free dilcharge of the bile *. 
The medicirie which 1 have always lund to Gia 


bel in this. difeafe, is the faline ae aver This, if fre- : 


. 


i a ; 
* Midwives ought. to. he ver cautious in ‘admisittering vomits 
or purges to women in child-bed.» I have known ‘a woman, who 


was. recovering extr emely well, thrown into the moft. imminent. 
“danger, ‘by a ae parge which was given her by an ‘oiciows 


. midwife, Zi tu.3 


94 ; M m3 diteatly 


us. ‘flattire,” cgomiés on, and accottip:nies the’ difeate ae 


= 
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_ quently repeated, will often put.a ftop to the vomiting, 
and at the fame time leffen the violence of the fever 
If it runs off by ftool, or if the patient be teftlefs, a 
few drops of laudanum, or fome fyrup of poppies, may 
occafidnally be added. | whe 
if the {tools fhould prove fo frequent, as to weaken 
and exhauft the patient, a ftarch clyfter, with thirty or 
forty drops of laudanum in it, may be adminiftered as _ 
occafion fhall require; and the drink may be rice- 
water, in every Enelifh pint of which half an ounce of 
-gum-arabic has been ‘diflolved. Should thefe fail, re-_ 
courfe mult be had to Columbo-root, or the powder of 
bole combined with opium. ” | 
‘Though in general the food ought to be light, and _ 
the drink diluting, yet when the difeafe has been long 
protracted, and the patient is greatly fpent by eva- _ 
cuations, it will be neceflary to fupport her with nou- 
rifhing diet, and generous cordials. | Ae 
‘It was obferved, that this fever, after continuing for \’ 
fome time, often acquires a putrid form. In this cafe 
the Peruvian bark muft be given, either by itfelf, or 
joined with cordials, as circumftances may require. As 
the bark in fubftance will be apt to purge, it may be — 
given in decoétion or infufion mixed with the tincture 
of rofes, or other gentle aftringents; or a fcruple of the 
extract of bark with half an ounce of fpirituous cinna- 
mon-water, two ounces of common water, and ten 
drops of laudanum, may be made into a draught, and 
given every fecond, third, or fourth hour, as fhall be 
found neceffary. A ety ia eer: | 
When the ftomach will not bear any kind of nous. 
rifhment, the patient may be fupported for fome time — 
by clyfters of beef-tea or chicken-broth, —__ ti 
_ To avoid this fever, every woman in child-bed ought 
to be kept perfeétly eafy; her-food fhould be light and 
fimple, and her bed-chamber cool and properly ventis . 
lated. There is not any thing more hurtful to a woman 
~ in this fituation than being kept too warm. She ought 
not to have her body bound too tight, nor to rife tog 
foon from hed, after delivery ; ¢atching,cold is alfo ta 
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voom-for a month. , 
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be avoided and a proper attention fhould be paid to 
cleanlinefs. 

To prevent the milk-fever, the breafts ought to be 
frequently drawn; and if they are filled previous to the. 
onfet of a fever, they fhould, upon its firft appearance, 
be drawn, to prevent the milk. from becoming acrid, 


and. its being abforbed in this ftate. Coftivenefs is 
‘> dikewife to be avoided. .‘Uhis will be beft effected by 


the ufe of mild, cly{ters and a laxative diet. 
We fhall conclude our obfervations on child-bed 
women, by recommending it to them, above all things, 


to beware of. cold, Poor women, whole circumftances 


oblige them to quit their bed too foon, often contract 
difeafes from cold, of which they never recover. It is 
a pity the poor are not better taken care of in this 
fituation. | 

But the better fort of women run the greatelt pare 


~. from too much heat. They are generally kept in a 


fort of bagnio for the farft eight or ten days, and then 
drefled out to fee company, ‘The danger of this con- 
du& mult be obvious to every one. 

The fuperftitious cuftom of obliging women to keep 


the houfe till they go to church, is likewife a very com- 


mon caufe.of catching cold. All churches are damp, 
and moft of them cold; confequently they are the 
very worit places to which a woman can go tomake 
her firft vifit, after having bean, confined in a warm 


OF BARRENNESS. Joana 

Barrennefs may be very. properly ‘reckoned among 
the difeafes of females, a as few. married women, who 
have not children, enjoy a good ftate cf health. — It 
may proceed from various caufes, as high living, grief, 
relaxation, &c.; but it is chiefly owing to “an ob- 
itru€tion or irregularity of the menitrual flux... 

it is very certain that high living vitiates the : humours, 


F and prevents fecundity. We feldom. find a barren 


woman among the labouring poor, while nothing is 
M m4. _ more 
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‘hore common among’ the’ rich and affluent. The 


to ‘their poverty; and | 1b would be an eafy matter to 


‘adduce many! inftances of women, who, by, being re- 


. 


~ 


duced to live entirely upon milk’and vegetable diet, 
have’ conceived and brought forth children, though. 
they never had any before.'\-Would the rich ufe the 
fame fort) of food and exercife as the better fort of 


peafants, they would feldom have caufe to envy their 
poor vaflals and dependants the blefling of a numerous 


and healthy offspring, while they pine in forrow for the 


want of even a fingle heir to their extenfive domains. 
_ Affluence begets indolence, which not only vitiates 


the humours, but induces a’ general relaxation of the 


folids; a {tate highly unfavourable to procreation. To 


remove, this, we would tecommend ‘the following. 
courte: Virlt; fufficient’ exercife in the open air; fe. 
condly, a diet confilting chiefly ef milk and vegeta- 


bles *;' thirdly, the ufe of aftringent ‘medicines, ‘as 
fteel, alum, dragon’s bleod, elixir of vitriol, the Spa or 


Tunbridge waters, Peruvian bark; &c.;. and laftly, 


above all; the cold bath. > " 


Barrennels is often the confequence of grief, fudden 
fear, anxicty, or any of the paffions which tend to ob- 


| firud the menftrual flux: When barrennefs is fuf- 


vegetable dict. 


pected to proceed from ‘affections of the mind, the 
perfon ought ta be kept as eafy and cheerful as pofhible; 


all difagreeable objects are to be avoided, and every - 


method taken to amufe and entertain the fancy. 


1 believe I shave-never written, and I hope I never 
fhall write, any thing offenfive to real modeity.. Yet I. 


have not fupprefléd, from motives of fall: delicacy, 


* Dr. Cheyne avers, that want! of children is oftenerithe ‘fault 
of the male than of the female ;, in this the Doétor and, I do not 
agree, and itrongly recommends a milk and yegetable diet to the 
former as well as the latter ; adding, that his’ friend ‘ Dr. Taylor, 
whom he calls the Milk daétor of Croydon, had -brenght fundry 
cpulent, families in his neighbourhood, who had continued fome 
years after marriage without progeny, to have féveral fine children, 
by keeping both parents, for a confiderable time, to a milk and 


—. what 


~ 


inhabitants, of every country are prolific in proportion — 


Owe” 
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| what I thought might be of importance on a fub-e& fo 
clofely conneéted with conjugal happinefs. The re- 
‘marke'here made, though few and apparently fimple, 
“contain all that is really known, in medical practice, of 
the caufés ‘and’ remedies’ of barrennefs. I therefore 
_ ‘wifh to put married ladies on their guard again{t the 
fallacy of private fuggeftions, and of public adver- 
‘tifements on this head. The things commonly advifed 
by filly nurfes, as well'as the grand reftorstives of 
quack impoftors, are all of them dangerous {timulants, 
_ that provoke defire, but enfeeble, inftead of f{trength- 
ening, the powers of nature, and render a weaknels, 
which proper treatment might have removed, abfolutely - 
- incurable. BY AO TCR Sic oe 
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DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 


AISERABLE indeed is the lot of man in the ftate 
#4) of infancy! He comes into the world more help- 
lefs than any other animal, and ftands much longer in 
need of ‘the prote€tion and care of his parents: but, 
alas! this care is not always beftowed upon him; and 
when it is, he often fuffers as much from improper 
mariagement as he would have done from ‘neglect. 
‘Hence thé officious care of parents, nurfes, and 

midwives, becomes one of the moft fruitful fources of 

the diforders of infants-*. RAIA 


s 


* Of the officious and dll-judged care of midwives, we fhall ad~ 
duce only one inftance, viz. the common practice of torturing in- 
fants, by fqueezing their brea{ts, to draw off the milk, as they ca‘l 
it. Though a {mall quantity of moilture is generally found in the 
breafts of infants, yet, as they are certainly not intended to give 
fuck, this ought never to be drawn off.. I have feen this cruel ope- 

_yation bring on hardnefs, inflammation, and fuppuration of the 
breafts ; but never knew any ill confequences from its being omitted. 
‘When the breafts are hard, the only application that. we would re- 
commend is a foft poultice, ora little of the diachylon plafter, {pread 
thin upon a bit of foft leather, about the fize of half acrown, and 

__ applied“over each nipp'e, Thefe may be fuffered'to continue till the 
 hardnefs difappears, : | ' 


~ 


oe 
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‘Tt muft be obvious to every attentive perfon, that the 
fri difeafes of infants arife chiefly from their bowels. 
Nor is this in-the leaft to be wondered at, as (they are 


in a manner poifoned with indigeftible drugs and im- 


proper diet as foon as they come into the world. Every 
thing that the ftomach cannot digeft may be confidered 


-as a poifon ; and unlefs.it can be thrown up, or voided 
by ftool, it muft occafion ficknefs, gripes, fpafmodic 
affections of the bowels, or what the good women call 


inward fits, and at laft convulfions and death, 

As thefe fymptoms evidently arife from fomewhat that 
irritates the inteftines, doubtlefs the proper method. of 
cure muft be to expel: it as foon as poffible. The moft 
fafe and effectual method of doing th’s is by gentle vo- 


mits. Five or fix grains of the powder of ipecacuanha 


may be.mixed in two table-fpoonfuls of water,and fweet- 
€ned with a little fugar. A tea-fpoonful of this may be 


given to the infant every quarter of an hour tillit ope: 
rates ; or, what will more certainly ; anfwer the purpofe,. 
a grain of emetic tartar may be diflolved in three,ounces 


of water} {weetened with a_ little fyrup, and given .as 
above. Thofe whoare willing to ufe the emetic tartar, 
may give fix or feven drops of the antimonial wine, ina 


tea-fpoonful of water or thin gruel. Small dofes of the . 


ipecacuanha wine will be found more gentle than any of 


_ the above, and ought to be. preferred. 


Thefe medicines will not only cleanfe the aan: 


~. but will generally likewife open the body. Should this, 


however, not happen, and if the child be coftive, fome 
gentle purge will be neceflary : for this purpofe, fome 
manna and pulp of caflia may be diflolved in. boiling 
water, and given in fall quantities till)it operates ; or, 
what will anfwer rather better, a few grains of magnefia 


aiba may be mixed im any Lad of food that is given to — 


‘the child, and continued till it has the defired effect. 


If thefe miedicines be properly adminiftered, and the 

child’s belly and limbs treqtenily rubbed with a warm 
hand before the fire, they will feldom fail to relieve 
thofe affections of the dtomach and bowels i om. elie 
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-» The general directions include moft of what can be 
done for relieving the internal diforders of infants.. They 
will likewife go a confiderable way in alleviating thofe, 
which appear externally, asthe rath, gum, or felion, &e. 
Thefe, as was formerly obferved, are principally owing 


to too het a regimen, and confequently will be moit 


effectually relieved by gentle evacuations. Indeed, 
evacuations of one kind or other con(titute a principal 
part of the medicine of infants, and will feldom, iftad- 


mniniftered with prudence, in any of their difeafes, fail 
~~ 3 5 ‘ 9! 


to give relief. 


OF THE MECONIUM. 
| ‘The ftomach and bowels of a new-born infant are 
filled with a blackifh-coloured matter of the confiftence 
of fyrup, commonly called the meconium. This is ge- 


_ nerally paffed foon after the birth, by the mere effort of 


Nature; in which cafe it is not neceflary to give the 
infant any kind of medicine. . But if it fhould be re- 
tained, or not fufficiently carried off, a little manna, or 
magnefia alba, may be given, as menuoned above; or, 
if thefe fhould not be at hand, a common fpoonful ‘of 
“whey, fweetened with a little honey, or moift fugar, 


_ will anfwer the purpofe. 


The moft proper medicine for expelling the meconium 
is the mother’s milk, which is always at firft of a purga- 
tive quality. Were children allowed to fuck as foon as. 
they thew an inclination for the breafl, they would fel- 
dom have occafion for medicines to difcharge the meco- 


"ium ; but even where this 1s not allowed, they ought 


- infide of the mouth, tongue, throat, and {tomach of  ~ 


‘ + 


-never to have daubs of fyrup, oils, and other indigefti- 


ble ftuff, crammed down their throats, | 
THE APHTHA, OR THRUSH. 
“Phe aphthis are little whitifh ulcers affecting the whole 


infants. Sometimes they reach through the whole in: 
teftinal canal ; in which cafe they are very dangerous, 


If 


and often put aft end to the infant’s life. 
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“If the aphthz are of a pale colour, pellucid,, few in 


number, foft, fuperficial, and fall eafily off, they are not 


dangerous ; but if opake, yellow, brown, black, thick, 
or running together, they ought to be dreaded. 

Ttis generally thought that the aphthz owe thet ori- 
gin to acid humours ; we have reafon, however, to be- 
lieve, they are more frequently owing to too hot a regi- 
men both of the mother and child. It is a rare thing 
to finda child who is not dofed with wine, punch, cin- 


_ mamon-waters, or fome other hot and inflaming liquors, 


almoft as Keon as itis born. It is well known that thefe 


will occafion inflammatory diforders even in adults; ae 


it any wonder: thén that they fhould heat and inflame 
the tender bodies of infants, and fet, as it were, the 
whole conttitution on.a blaze? 

The mott proper medicines for the aphthae are vomits, 


- fuch as have been. already recommended, and gentle 


foft rag tied to the. 2 a of a probes” 


laxatives. Five g erains. of rhubarb, and hate a. drachm 
of magnefia.alba, may:be rubbed together, and divided 
into. fix doles, one of which may be given to the infant 

every; four or five hours till they operate. Thefe powders 
may either be given in thé child’s food, or a little of 
the fyrup. of pale rofes, and may be repeated as often as. 
is found necefiary to ‘keep the body open. . Its com- 
mon.in. this cafe, to adminifter ca lomel ; but as that 


“medicine fometimes accafions gripes, it “ought always 


to be given to infants with caution. 

Many. things have been. emer for gargling 
the mouth and throat in this difeafe ; but it is not eafy 
to apply thefe in very young children ; we would there- 

ore recommend it to the nurfe to rub the child’s mouth 
frequently with a little borax and honey; or with the 
following mixture : Take fine honey an ounce, borax a 
drachm, burnt alum half a drachm, rofe-water two. 


drachms; mix them together. A. very proper applica- 


tion thothis cafe, is a folution of ten or twelve grains of 
white vitriol in eight ounces ‘of barley-water. Thefe 
may’ be applied with’ the finger, - or BF: means of a ie * 
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The food of children being for the moft part of afi. 


acefcent nature, it readily turns four upon the {ftomach, 
efpecially if the body be any way difordered. Hence 


- moft difeafes of children are accompanied with evident 


figns of acidity, as green ftools, gripes, &c. . Thele. 
appearances have induced manly to believe, that ail the 
difeafes of children were owing to an acid abounding __ 


in the ftomach and bowels ; but whoever confiders the. 


matter attentively, will find that thefe fymptoms of. 


\ 


acidity are oftener the effect than the caufe of. their 
difeafes. “ | 
Nature evidently intended, that the food of children 


fhould be acefcent; and unlefs the body be difordered, 


or the digeftion hurt, from fome cther caufe, we will 


' venture to fay, that the acefcent quality of their food is 


feldom injurious to them. Acidity, however, is often 
a fymptom of diforders in children ; and, as it is fome- 
times a troublefome one, we fhall point out the method 
of relieving it. | 


‘When green ftools, gripes, purgings, four fmells, &c. 


fhew that the: bowels abound with an acid, the child » 
jhould have a little fmall broth, with light white bread» 
in it; and fhould have fufficient exercife, in order to 


_ promote the digeftion. It has been’ cuftomary in this 
cafe to give the pearl-julep, chalk; crabs’-eyes, and 


other teftaceous powders. Thefe, indeed, by their ab- 


_ forbent quality, may correé the acidity ; but they are 


attended with this inconvenience, that they are apt to 


lodge in the bowels, and occafion coftivenefs, which 


may prove very hurtful to the infant. For this reafon 
they fhould never be given unlefs mixed with purgative 
medicines; as rhubarb, manna, or fuch like. > 
The beft medicine which we know, in all cafes of 
acidity, is that fine infipid powder, called magnefia alba. 
It purges, and at the fame time corrects the acidity : by 
which means it not only removes the difeafe, but carries 


s otf its caufe. It may be given in any kind of food, or 


a 23 “tae 


in a mixture, asrecommended inthe Appendix*. 


_ ® See Appendix, Laxative abforbent Mixture. wi 
en 
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saz) OF “AGHBITIES. 
_ When an infant is troubled with gripes, it ought not 


at firft to be dofed with brandy, fpiceries, and other.hot 
things ; but fhould have its body opened with an emol. _ 


lient clyfter, or the medicine mentioned above ; and, at 


the fame time, a little brandy may be rubbed on its 


belly with a warm hand before the fire. I have feldom 
{een this fail to eafe the gripes of infants. If it fhould 


happen, however, not to fucceed, a little brandy or” 
other {pirits may be mixed with thrice the quantity of 
warm water, and a tea-{poonful of it given frequently, 


till the infant be eafier. Sometimeésa little peppermint- 
water will anfwer this purpofe as well *. °° 


GALLING AND EXCORIATION. © 


_'Thefe are very troublefome to children. They hap-, 
pen chiefy about the groin and wrinkles of the neck, - 
under the arms, behind the ears, and in other parts that | 


are moiftened by the fweat Or urine. | 


venting them are, to wafh the parts frequently with‘cold 
water, to change the linenoften, and,: in a word, to 
keep the child in all refpe&s thoroughly clean. When 


this is not fufficient, the excorjated parts may be fprinkled 
‘with abforbent or.drying powders ;).as burnt hartfhorn, 
tutty, chalk, crabs’-claws prepared, andthe like. When. 
the parts affeCled are very fore, and tend to-a real ulcer: 
ation, it will be proper to add a little fugar of lead to’ 
the powders ; or to anoint the place with the campho.. 


rated ointment, If the parts be wafhed with fpring- 


water, in which a little white vitriol has been diffolved,» 
it will dry and heal them very powerfully.» One of the 
beft applications for this purpofe is to diflolve fome: 


fuller’s-earth in a fuffigient quantity of hot water; and 


after it has ftood till it 1s cold, to rub it gently upon the: 
galled parts once or twice a-day. Or to) wath them’ 


.* Twenty drops of the {pirits of hartfhorn given ina little lin-) 
feed tea, immediately relieves children affected by that acidity of the 


bowels; which frequently attends teething. A‘ PB. 


cok th ats sastteuladh coves, ool ® gently 


\ 
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\s thefe complaints are, In a great meafure, owing: 
to want of cleanlinefs, the moft effectual means of pre-, 
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gently now and then with a mixture of equal: parts cig 
rofe-water and fpirits of wine. 


- STOPPAGE OF THE NOSE. 
‘The nottrils of infants are often plugged up orishiee a 


grols mucus, which prevents their breathing freely, and” 
hkewife renders it difficult for them to fuck or fwallow. 


Some in this cafe order , after a fuitable purge, two or: 
three grains of white vitriol diffolved in half an ounce of 
marjoram-water, and filtered, to be applied now and 


then to the noftrils with a lirten: rag. ‘Wedellus fays,> 


if two grains of white vitriol, and the fame quantity of . 


elaterium, be diflolved in half an ounce of marjoram 


water, and applied to the nofe, as above directed, that: 
it brings awey the mucus without fneezing. # 

In obftinate cafes thefe medicines may be tried; but 
I have ‘never found any thing neceflary, befides rub- 
bing the nofe at bed-time with a little fweet oil, or 
frefh butter. ‘This Lag ‘the al a and renders the ~ 


| brea athing more free *, 


“OF ‘VOMITING. . 


From the delicate ftate of children, and the great fen- _ 
ibility of their organs, a vomiting or loofenefs may be , 
induced by any thing that irritates the nerves of the {to- 
mach or inteftines, Hence thefe diforders are much 
more common in childhood than in the more advanced | 
periods of life. They are feldom, however, dangerous, 
and ought never to be confidered as difeafes, unlefs when 


‘they ate violent, or continue fo long as to exhautt the 
‘f{trength of the patient. | 


- Vomiting muy be ‘excited by an over- quantity of 


. Sods by food that is of fuch a nature as to irritate the 


nerves of.the ftomach too much ; or by the fenfibility 


of the Nerves being ‘fo piel increafed as to render” 


__ * Some nurfes remove this Bie by fucking the childs nofe. 
Thisis by no means a cleanly operation; but when nurfes have the 
tefolution to do it, Lam far from difcouraging tite practice. , 

Ovi: them, 


Sad OF VOMITING: >. tl 
them unable to bear the flimulus of even the mildeft. 


3 aliment. ie Head tmlon 4) th Petyboye 

When vomiting is occafioned by too much food, it 
ought to be promoted, as the cure will depend’ upon” 
cleanfing the ftomach. This may be done either by ao 
few grains of ipecacuanha, ora weak folution of emetic 
tartar, as mentioned before. When it is owing to food. 
of an acrid or irritating quality, the diet ought to be: 
changed, and aliment of a milder mature fubflituted in 
its {tead. ‘ye ETE 

When vomiting proceeds from an increafed degree ; 
-of fenfibility, or too great an irritability of the nerves. 
of the ftomach, fuch medicines as have a tendency to. — 
brace and ftrengthen that organ, and to abate its fenfi- . 
bility, muft be ufed. The firft of thefe intentions may 

_ be anfwer d by a flight infufion of the Peruvian bark, © 
with the addition of a little rhubarb and orange-peel ; 
und the fecond-by the faline draughts, to which a few 
drops of liquid laudanum may occafionally be added. 

In obftinate vomitings the operation of internal me- 
dicines may be affifted by aromatic fomentations miade | 
with wine, applied warm to the pit of the ftomach; or 
the ufe of the ftomach-plafter, with the addition of a 

little Theriaca.. a a. 
OF A LOOSENESS. | 

_ A loofenefs may generally be reckoned falutary, when 
the ftools are four, flimy, green, or curdled. It 4s not 
the difcharge, but the produétion of fuch ftools, which _ 
ought to be remedied. Even where the purging is thin _ 
and watery,. it ought not to be checked too fuddenly, _ 
as it often proves critical, efpecially when the child has _ 
caught cold, or an eruption on the fiin has difappear-_ 
ed. Sometimes an evacuation of this kind fucceeds a 
humid fate of the atmofphere, in. which cafe it may. 
alfo prove of advantage, by carrying off-a quantity of 
watery humours, which. would otherwife tend to relax 
three FE Bie otc ok so cP acd oth Rieke serchenan aecheiial tenes 

_As the principal intention in the. cure of.a loofenefs: 
is to evacuate the offending matter, hs cuftomary to. 

- give 


-_ 
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_ give the patienta gentle vomit of ipecacuanha, and af- 
_ terwards to exhibit fmall and frequent dofes of rhubarb; - 
4 interpofing abforbent medicines to mitigate the acrimony 

,of the humours. The. beft purge, however, in’ this 

cafe, 1s magnefia alba. It is at the fame time abforbent 
_.and laxative, and operates without exciting gripes, 

- The antimonial wine, which,ats both as an emetic 
_ and purge, is alfo an excellent medicine in this cafe. 
By being diluted with water, it may be proportioned 
_ to the weakeft conititution ; and, not being dilagreeable 
_ to the palate, it may be repeated as often as occafion re-_ 
* quires.. Even one dofe will frequently mitigate the 
» difeafe, and pave the way for the ule of abforbents. If, 
however, the patient’s {trength will permit, the medi- 
_ cine ought to be repeated every fix or eight hours, till 
_ the ftools begin to aflume a more natural appearance ; 
» afterwards a' longer fpace may allowed to intervene be- 
_ tween the dofes, When it is neceflary to repeat the 
_ medicine frequently, the dofe ought always to bea little 
- increafed, as its efficacy is generally diminifhed by ufe. 
'. Some, upon the firft appearance of a‘ loofenefs, fly- 
immediately to the ufe of abforbent medicines and aftrin- 
gents. Uf thefe be adminiftered before the offending 
humours are difcharged, though the difeafe may appear 
to be mitigated for a little time, it foon afterwards 
breaks forth with greater violence, and often proves’ 
fatal. After proper evacuations, however, thefe medi- 
_ cines may be adminiftered with confiderable advantage. ' 
_ Should any gripings or reftleffnefs remain after’ toe 
- ftomach and bowels have been cleanfed, a tea-fpoonful 
of the fyrup of poppies may be given in a, little fimple 

cinnamon water three or four times a-day till thefe 
_Tymptoms have ceafed. ‘ 


OF ERUPTIONS. Ms 

- Children, while on the breaft, are feldom free from 
"eruptions of one kind or other. Thefe, however, are 
hot often dangerous, and ought never to be dried vp 
but with the greateit caution, They, tend to free tlhe 
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bodies of infants from hurtful humours, which, if re- 
tained, might produce fatal diforcers. ie 
The eruptions of children are chiefly owing to impro-_ 
per food and negleét of cleanlinefs. If a child be ftuffed — 
at all hours with foud, that its ftomach is not able to — 
digeft, fuch food, not being properly affimilated, mn. 
{tead of nourifhing the body, fills it with grofs humours. — 
Thefe mutt either break out in form of eruptions upon — 
“the fkin, or remain in the body, and occafion fevers and 
other internal diforders. That negle& of cleanlinelsis 
a very general caufe of eruptive diforders, muft be! ob- . 
vious to every one. The children of the poor, and of 
all who defpife cleanlinels, are almoft couftantly found — 
to fwarm with vermin, and are generally covered with 


Bal, 
Ae. 


> ‘the feab, itch, and other eruptions. 


' When eruptions are the effect of improper food, or _ 
” want of cleanlinefs, a proper attention to thefe alone will _ 
_ generally be fufficient to remove them. _ If this fhould 
not be the cafe, fome drying medicines will be neceflary. * 
When they are applied, the body ought at the fame time 
to be kept open, and cold is carefully to be avoided. 
We know no medicine that is more fafe for drymg up. 
- cutaneous eruptions than fulphur, provided it be pru-_ 
dently ufed. i little of the flowers of fulphur may be — 
“mixed with frefh butter, oil, or hog’s lard, and the parts — 
~ affe€ted frequently touched with it. | 1 
The moft obftinate of all the eruptions incident to- 
" children, are, the ¢iziea capitis, or fcabbed head, and chil- 
plains. The fcabbed-_head is often exceedingly difficult to 
~ eure, and fometimes indeed the cure proves worfe than 
the difeafe. I have frequently known children feized 
with internal diforders, of which they died foon after 
their feabbed heads had been healed by the application 
of drying medicines *. The cure ought aliways firlt to” 
Tea aE ance ip, . . be 


' # Tfome time ago faw a very ftriking inftance of the danger of 
- fubftituting drying medicinés in the place of cleanlinefs and whole-" 


ae fome food, in the Foundling Hofpital at Ackworth, where the chil. 


dren were gricvonfly affi&%ed ‘with feabbed heads, and other cutas 
neous drfordets, .Uson inquiry it was found, teat.very little attens 
' tion was paid either to the propriety or ioundnels of their provie, 
. ‘fons 
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be attempted by keeping the head very clean, cutting off 
the hair, combing and brufhing away the fcabs, &c. If 
this is not fufficient, let the head be fhaved once a week, | 


_wathed daily with yellow foap,and gently anointed witha 


liniment made of train oil eight ounces, red precipitate, 


in fine powder, one drachm. And if there be proud 


flefh, 1t fhould be touched with a bit of blue vitriol, or 
fprinkled with a little burnt alim. While thefe things 
are doing, the patient muft be confined to a recular light 


diet, the body fhould be kept gently open ; and cold, as 


hiss 
ra 


a 


far as poffible, ought to be avoided. To prevent any 
bad confequences from {topping this difcharge, it will be 
proper, efpecially in children of a grofs habit, to make 


» an iffue in the neck or arm, which may be kept open till 


_ the patient becomes more ftrong, and the conttitution 


be fomewhat mended. 

Chilblains commonly attack children in cold weather. 
They are generally occafioned by the feet or hands be- 
ing kept long wet or cold, and afterwards faddenly heat- 


‘ ed. When children are ccld, inftca | of taking exercife 


to warm themfelves gradually, they run to the fire. 


» This occafions_a fudden rarefa@tion of the humours, 
_ and an infarétion of the vefiels ; which, being often re- 
_ peated, the veffels are at laft over-ciftended, and forced 
- to. give way. . 


‘To yéevent it, violent cold and fudden heat muft be 


equally avoided. When the parts begin to look red 


and fwell, the patient ought to be purged, and to have - 
the affected’ parts frequently rubbed with muftard and 


brandy,.or fomething of a warming nature. They ought: 


fions, and that cleanlinefs was totally neglected ; aecordin oly “ 
was advifed that they fhould have more wholefome. food, and be’ 


kept thoroughly clean.. This advice, however, was not followed. 


‘lt was teo troublefomé to the fervants, fupertendants, &c. "The 


bufinefs was to be done by medicine; which was accordingly at- 
tempted, but had nearly proved fatal to the whole houfe i Peversy 
and other internal. difovders, immediately appeared, and at length a 


_ putrid dyfentery, which proved fo infectious, that it carried off a 


great many of the children, and fpread over a cunhiderable part of 
the neighbouring country, Bek 


No likewife. 
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_ likewife to be covered with flanpel, and kept warm and — 
dry. Some apply warm afhes between cloths.to the — 
{welled parts, which frequently help to-reduce them. — 
When there is a fore, it muft be dreffed with Turner’s 
cerate, the omtment of tutty, the plafter of cerus, or fome _ 
other drying ointment. ~ Thefe fores are indeed trouble- 
fome, but feldom dangerous. \ They generally heal as _ 
foon as the warm weather fets in. 


| OF THE CROUP. a 
Children are often feized very fuddenly with this dif 
~ eafe, which, if not quickly relieved,. proves mortal. Itis 
Known by various names in different parts of Britain, — 

On the eaft coaft of Scotland, it is called the croup. On _ 
the weft, they call it the chock or fuffing. In fome parts — 
of England, where | have obferved it, the good women © 
call it the rifing of the lights. It feems to be a {pecies of © 
q/thma, attended with very acute and violent catarrhal 


5 


fymptoins. a ene. SON 
This difeafe generally prevails in cold and wet feafons. 
It is moft common upon the fea-coaft,and in low marthy— 
countries. Children of ‘a grofs and lax habit are moft - 
liable to it, I have fometimes known it hereditary. — 
It generally attacks children in the night, after having 
been much expofed to damp cold éafterly winds through 
the day. Damp houfes, wet feet, thin fhoes, wet clothes, 
or any thing that obftructs the perfpiration, may occa- — 
fion the croup. i sags oI. 
- It is attended with a frequent pulfe, quick and labori- . 
ous breathing, which is performed with a peculiar kind 
of croaking noife, that may be heard. at a confiderable 
diffance. [he ypice is fharp and fhrill, and the face is © 
generally much flufhed, though fometimes it is of a livid 
colour. ; | aN ae 
__ When a child is feized with the above fymptoms, his 
feet fhould immediately be put into waym water. He — 
ought likewife to be bled *, and to havea laxative clyfter 


" 
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* In this difeate bleeding is not always proper; but 
habits it muft certainly be of ule, = 0 0 
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-adminiftered.as foon “as, poffible. He fhould be made 
"to breathe over the fteams of warm water and vinegar ; 
or an emollient decoction, and emollient cataplafms or 
_ fomentations, may .be applicd youl his neck. If the 
_fymptoms do not abate, a blitering-plafter mu‘ be ap- 
plied round the neck, or, between the fhoulders, and the 
child may take frequently.a sable-fpoonful of the follow- 
ving julep: Take penny-royal water three ounces, fyrup” 
' of althea and of poppies, each one ounce; mix them 
P together: acne eagle Pg 

~ Afafcetida is found to have a good effect in this cafe. 
“Tt may be both given in form of clyfter, and taken by 
the mouth. Two drachms of afafcetida may be diflolved 
jn one ounce of Minderus’s fpirit, and three ounces of | 
penny-royal water. A table-fpoonful of this mixture 
_may be given every hour, or oftener,. if, the patient’s 
ftomach be able to bear it. If the child cannot: be 
brought to take this medicine, two drachms of the 4fa- 
foetida may be diffolved in a common clyfter, and ad- 
miniftered every fix or eight hours, till the violence of 
_ the difeafe abates *. | | tt gee, een 

* "Yo prevent a return of the. diorder, all thofe things 
which occafion it muft be carefully avoided ; as wet feet,- - 
cold, damp, eafterly winds. &c. Children who have had 
frequent returns of this difeafe, or whofe coaftitutions 
- feem. to difpofe them to.it, ought to have their cet pre 
perly regulated; all food that is vilcid or hard.of di- 


* Iwas lately favoured with a letter from Dr. William Turn- 
bull in London, a phyfician of great experience, and who, from 
his former fituation on the north-eaft coaft of England, had many 
opportunities of obferving the fymptoms and progrefs of this dan-° ” 
gerous difeafe. ‘The Doétor’s fentiments differ very little from my: 
ewn; he obferves, that he never found bliltering of any fervice ; 
and recommends cataplafms of garlic, camphor, and Venice treacle 
ro be applied both to the throat and foles of the feet. He like- 
wife recommends bolufes of camphor, caitor, valerian-raot, falt 
- of hartfhdrn, and mutk, adapted to the age, ftrength, “c. of the 
patient ; after which he advifestwo {poonfuls of the following de-. 
coétion :—'T'ake of garlic and diftilled vinegar each an ounce, hyfop- 
water eight ounces; beat up the ingredients together, gradually 
mixing the water, and adding three ounces of honey. Let the 
whole be fimmered over agentle fire, and afterwards ftrained for ufe. 


Nn 3 geftion, 
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geftion, and all crude, raw, trafhy fruits, are to be 
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avoided. They ought likewife to have a drain con- _ 
{tantly kept open in fome part of their body, by means 
ofa feton or iffue. I have fometimes known a ‘Burgundy- | 


pitch plafter, worn continually between the fhoulders for 


feveral years, have a very happy effect in preventing Se 


return of this dreadful diforder. 


OF TEETHING.- 


Dr. Arbuthnot obferves, that above a tenth part 2a 
infants die in teething, by ‘{ymptoms proceeding fron 


the irritation of the tender: nervous parts of the j jaws, . e 


occafioning inflammations, fevers, convulfions, gan- 
grenes, &c. Thefe fymptoms are in a great meafure 


owing to the great delicacy and exquifite fenfibility of. 


the nervous fyftem at this time of life, which, is too often 
increafed by an effeminate education. Hence it comes 
to pafs, that children who are- delicately brought up, 
always fuffer moft in teething, and often fall by éen- 
vulfive diforders. 


About the fixth or feventh month the teeth g 


begin to make their appear: ance; firft, the incifores, or 


fore teeth; next the canini, or dog-teeth; and, laitly, 
the piolnrde: or grinders. ‘About the feventh year, there 
comes anew fet 3 and about the twentieth, the two inner 
Breer called dentes Japientia, the teeth ot wifdom. 


Children about the time of cutting their teeth, flaver 
much, and have generally a loofenefs. When éuee teeth-. 


ing is difficult, efpecially when the dog-teeth begin ‘to 


make their way through the gums, the child has ftart- 


ings in his fleep,tumours of the gums, watchings, gripes, 


cenerally 4 


green [tools, the thrufh, fever, dificult breathing, and a 


Eon wi BOLE: 
_. Ditkeuit teething requires nearly the fame treatment 
as an inflammatory difeafe. If the body be béund, it 


mutt be epencd either by emollient. clyfters or gentle 
- purgatives ; as manna, magnefia alba, rhubart, fouma, orig 
the like. The food hele be sight, and in {mall quantity ; a 


the drink plentiful) but weak “and diluting, as jniufiens } 
of. 
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Kof afer. _or of the lime-tree flowers ; ; to which about a 
third or fourth part of milk may be added. 

if the fever be high, bleeding will be neceflary ; but 
‘this in very young children ought always to be fparingly 
performed. It is an evacuation which they bear the 
worlt of any. ‘ Purging, vomiting, or fweating agree 
much better wih them, and are generally more bene- 
ficial. Harris, however, obferves, than when an inflam- 


_mation appears, the phyfician will labour in vain, if the 


cure be not begun with applying a leech under each ear. 
If the child be feized with convulfion fits, a -blifte: inge 
plafter may be applied between the fhoulders, or one 
- behind each ear. 

Sydenham ‘Yays, that in fevers occafioned by teething, 
he never found any remedy fo effeétual as two, three, or 
four drops of {piri’s of hartihorn in a fpoonful of fimple 
water, or other convenient vehicle, given every four hours. 
The number of dofes may be nea five, or fix. Ihave 
often preferibed this m:dicine with fuecels, but always 
found.a larger dofe neceffary. It may bé given from five 
drops to hfteen or twenty, according to the age of the 
child, and when coftivenefs does net “forbid it, three or 


- four drops of Jaudanum may be added to each dofe. 


In Scotland, it is very common, when children are cut™ 
ting their teeth, to put a ‘mall Bureundi- ottch piafte 
between their fhould lers. “This generally eafes the tick” 
ling; cough which attends tecthi. g, and is by no m: “ans 
an ualelefe application. When the teeth are cut with dif- 


. ficulty, It ought to be ee on during the whole tira of 


teething. It may be ciularged as occafion requires, and 
ought to be renewed at leait o: cea fortnight. 
Several thines have been recommended tor rubbing 


the gums, asoils, muc ‘Tages. &c.; bur from the’ewnuch is 


noi to be expectea. lt fa thing of this kind is to be uled, 
we would recommend a littie fine honey. wrach may be 
rubsed on with the linger ‘three or four times a-day. © 


Children are generally at this. time difpoied to chew 


whatever they get mto ‘heir haods. For th’s rea- 
fon they ought never to be without tomewhat rhe wil 
BS: a little to the preflure of their gums, asa cruft 
aS 4 ay OE 
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of Laie, a wax candle, a bit of liquoriee-root, or Tie 
fuch like. | cae 
. With regard to cutting the sums, we have felddm 5 
known it of any great benefit. In obftinate cafes. how- — 
ever, itought to be tried. It may be performed by the 
finger-nail, the edge of a fixpenny piece that is worn 
thin, or a any tharp body which can be with fafety intro. 
duced into thé mouth; but the lancet, ina fkilfu! hand, 
is certainly the moft proper. : “" 
In order to render the teething tis difficult, ce, : 
ought to take care that their children’s food be light and 
wholefome, 2 and that their nerves be braced by fufficient 
exercile without doors, the ufe-of the cold bath, &c. 
Were thefe things duly regarded, they would have a 
much better effex than teething necxlaces, or other non- 
fenfical amulets, worn for that purpofe. | 


ee 
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OF THE RICKETS. 


This difeafe generally attacks children between the 
age of nine months and two years. It appeared firft 
in England about the time when manufactures began 
to flourifh, and ftill prevails moft in towns where ‘the 
inhabitants follow fedentary eve ye by which 
means they neglect either to take proper exercile thein- 
felves, or to give itto their children., 

CAUSES. -———-One caufe of the rickets is difeafed 
parents. Mothers of a weak relaxed habit, who neglect 
exercife, and live upon weak watery diet, can neither be 
expected to bring forth frong and healthy. children, or. 
to be able to nurfe them, after they are brought forth’ 
Accordingly we find that the children of fuch women | 
! generally die of the rickets, the ferophula, confumptions, 
or uch like difeafes. . Children begotten by men in the 
decline of life, who are fubjeét to the gout, the: -grayel, 
or other chronic difeales, or who have been Green affided 

with the venereal difeafe i in their youth, are lik sewile very 
liable to the rickets, 

* Any. diforder that weakens the conttitution or vélaxche | 
the habit of children, as the fraall-pox, mheafles, teething, 

| the 


A 


\ 


the hooping-cough, &e. difpofes: them: to this difeafe. Ae? 


Tt may likewite be occafioned by improper diet; as food 
that is either too weak and watery, or fo vilcid that the 
-ftomach cannot digeft it. 


But nurfing is the chief caufe’ of this difeafe. When 
the nurfe is either difeafed, or has not enouch of milk to 


nourith the child, it cannot thrive. But children fuffer 
oftener by want of care in nurfes, than want of food. Al- 
_ lowing an infant to lie or fit top much, or not keeping 
it thoroughly clean in its clothes, has the moft perni- 
cious effects. | 
The want of free air ts likewife very hurtfulto children 
in this refpet. When a nurfe lives in a clofe {mall houfe, 
where theairis damp and confined, and is too indolent to 
carry her child abroad into the epen air, it will hardly 
elcape this difeafe. A healthy child fhould always be in 
motion, unlefs when afleep ; if it be fuffered to lie or 
fit, inftead of being tofled and dandled about, it will not 
thrive. | . if 
SYMP VOMS. ——At thebeginning of this difeafe the 
child’s ficfh grows foft and flabby; its {trength is dimi- 
nifhed; it lofes its wonted cheerfulnefs, looks more grave 
and compofed than is natural for its age, and does not 


choole to be moved, ‘The'head and belly become too 
large in proportion to the other parts ; the face appears 


full, and the complexion florid. Afterwards the bones 


begin to be affected, efpecially inthe more foft and fpungy 
parts.. Hence the wrifts and ancles become thicker than | 


ufual; the {pineorback-bone puts on an unnatural fhape ; 
the breaft-is likewife often deformed; andthe bones of 
the arms and legs grow crooked. All thefe fymptoms 
vary according to the violence of the difeafe. "The pulfe 
3s generally quick, but feeble ; the appetite and digef- 
tion for the moft part bad; the teeth come flowly: and 


with difficulty, and they often rot and fall out after. 


wards. Ricketty children generally have great acutenefs 
of mind, and an_underftanding above their years. Whe- 
ther this is owing to their being more in the company 
of adults than-other children, or to the preternatural 
enlargement of the brains not material. » 3 
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REGIMEN,.—— 4 s this difeafe is always attended | 


with evident figns of weaknefs and relaxation, our chief * 
aim in the cure muft be to brace and. ftrengthen the | 


. folids, and to promote digeftion and the due preparation 


of the fluids. Thefe important ends will be beft anfwered 


, 


a » 3 


ay 


by wholefome nourifhing diet, fuited to the age and . 


ftrength of the patient, open dry air, and fufficient exer- 


cife. If the child has a bad nurfe, who either neglects . 


her duty, or does not underftand it, fhe fhould be 
changed. If the feafon be cold, the child ought to be 


kept warm; and when the weather is hot, it ought to 


be kept cool; as fweating is apt to weaken it, and too 


great a degree of cold has the fame effect. The limbs 
fhould be rubbed wes yep with a warm hand, and the 


child kept as cheerful as poffible. 


The diet ought to be dry and nourifhing, as good 


bread, roafted fleth, &c. Bifcuit is generally reckoned | 


‘the beft bread; and ‘pigeons, pullets, veal, rabbits, or 


* mutton roafted or mit.ced, are the molt proper meat. 


Tf the child be too young for animal food, he may have 


rice, millet, or pearl-barley, boiled with raifins, to which 


‘may be added a little wine and fpice. His drink may 
be good claret, mixed with an equal quantity of water. 


Thofe who cannot afford claret, may give the child now 


and then a wine-glafs of mild ale, or good porter. 
MEDICINE. Medicines are here of little avail. 


- 


The difeafe may often be cured by the nurfe, but feldom 


by the phyfician. In children ot-a grols habit, gentle. 


vomits and repeated purges of rhubarb may fometimes be 


of ule, butchey will feldomearry off the difeafe; that mutt. 


depend chiefly upon fuch things as brace and ftrengthen 


thefyftem; for which purpofe, betidcs the regimen men-. 


tioned above, we would recommend the cold bath, efpe- 
cially in the warm feafon, It muft however be ufed with 
prucence, as fome ricketty children cannot bearit. The 


beft time for ufing the cold bath isin the snornmg, and. 


the child fhould be well rubbed with a dry cloth imme- 
diately after.ne comes out of it. If the child fhould be 
weakened by the celd bach, it mult be aiicontinued. 
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Sometimes iffues have been found benéficial in this 


ifeafe. They are peculiarly neceflary for children who | 


abound with grofs humours. An infufion of the Peru- 


vian bark in wine or ale would be of fervice, were it’ 
poflible to bring children to’ take it, We might here. 
mention many other medicines which-have been recom-.. 
- mended for the rickets; but as there is far more danger . 
in trufting to thefe than in neglecting them altogether, we . 


choofe rather to pafs them over,and torecommend a pro- 
per regimen as the thing chiefly to be depended on. 


- OF CONVULSIONS. 


Though more children are faid to die of convulfions 
‘than of any other difeafe, yet they are for the moft part 
only afymptom of feme other malady. Whatever greatly 
irritates or ftimulates the nerves, may ‘ occafion con- 


vulfions. Hence infants whofe nerves are eafily affected, © 
are often thrown. into cunvulfions by any thing that irri. 


tates the alimentary canal: likewife by teething, ftrait 
clothes, the approach of the {mall-pox, meafles, or other 
eruptive, difeafes. OND teat, 2 
When convulfions proceed from an irritation of the 
‘ftomach or bowe!s, whatever clears them of their acrid 
contents, or renders thele raild and inoffenfive, will gene- 
_yally perform a cure; wherefore, if the child be coitive, 
the beft way will be to begin with a clyfter, and after- 
wards to give a gentle vomit, which may be repeated 
eccafionally, and the body in the mean time kept open 
by gentle dofes of magnefia alba, or {mall quantities of 

rhubarb. mixed with the powder of crabs’ claws. 
-. Convulfions which precede the eruption of the fmall- 
pox or meafles, generally go off upon thefe making their 
appearance. The principal danger in this cafe arifes 
from the fear and apprehenfion cf thofe who have the 
care of the patient. Convulfioxs are very alarming, and 
fomething muft bedone to apfcafe the afinghted parents, 
nurfes, &c. Hence the unhappy-infant oiten undergoes 
‘pleeding, bliftering, and feveral other operations, to the 
great danger of its life, when a little time, bathing He 
ites eet 
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feet inwarm water, and throwing i ina maild clyfter, would ¢ 
have fet all to-vights. ‘7 
When convulfion fits arife from the cu ‘ting of teeth, 
befides gentle evacuations, we would recommend blitter, ; 
ing, and the ufe of antifpafmodic medicines, as the 
tin@ture of foot, afafectida, ot caltor. A few drops of 
afty of thefe may be mixed in a cup of Ww Sige ei whey, 
and oivyen occafionally. 
“When convulfions proceed fete any atau caufe, 
as the'preflure occafioned by ftr rait clothes.or. bandages, 
&e. thefe ought immediately to be removed, though i in 
this cafe taking away the caufe will not always remove 
the efiedt, yet it ought to be done.. Itis not likely that 
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.. the patient will eeove er, as long as the caufe which firlt 


"gave fife to the diforder continues to act. Spit 
“When a child is feized with cohvulfions, wichout 
having any complamt in the bowels, or fymptoms of 
teething: orany rafh or mes diicharee which has been 
fudden nly dried up 5 we have reafon to conclude that it 
is a primary difeafe, and proceeds immediately from 
the brain. Cafes of this kind, however, happen but 
feldom ; which is very fortunate, as little can be done to 
relieve thie unhappy patient. When a difeafé proceeds 
from an original fault in the formation cr ftruéture of 
the brain itfelf, we cannot expect that it fhould yield 
to medicine. But as this ts not always the caufe, even | 


. of convulfions which proceed immediately from the 


brain, fome attempts fhould be made to remove them. 
The chiefintention to the purfued for this purpofe, is 
to make fome derivation from the head, by bliftering, 
_ purging, and the ke. Should thefe fail, iffues or fetons 
may be put in the neck, or between the fhoulders. . 


OF WATER IN THE HEAD. 

Though water In the head, or a: dropfy of the brain, 
may affect adults as well as. chilaten: yet, as the latter 
are more peculiarly liable to it, we thought it would be 
_ moft proper to place it among. the difeafes of infants. 

CAUSES. A dropfy of the brain may proceed 
from i injuries: done to the brain itfelf by falls, lows, or 

9 the, : 
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“the like; it may likewife Broceed from an original laxity 
or weaknefs of the ‘brain ; from fchirrous Sih cis or 


excrefcences within the full ; athin watery ftate of the- 


blood; adiminithed fect tion of urine ; a fudden check 

of the. ‘petfpitation ; ; and laftly, from tedious and linger- 

ing difeafes, which wa {te and confume the petens, 
SYMPTOMS -—Thijs difeale has at. firft the ap- 


" pearance of a flow fever; the patient complains Lit? 3. 
pain in the crown of his head, or over his eyes; he 


fhuns the Hight; js fick, and fometimes vomits ;' his 
pulle is irregular and generally low ; though:he. feems 


~ heavy and dull, yet he does not fleep : he is fometines 
-delitious, and frequently "fees ppc double; towards . 


the end of this commonly fatal difeafe, the ‘pulfe be- 
* comes more frequent, the pupils are generally dilated, 
the cheeks flufhed, the patient beconies comatofe, and 
convulfions enfue *, | 
MEDICINE. No medicine has hitherto been 
- found fufficient to carry off a dropfy of the brain. Itis 
laudable, however, to make fome attémpts,. as time ‘or 
‘chance may bring many things to light, of which at 
prefent we have no idea. The medicines generally ufed 
are, purges of rhubarb or jalap, with calomel, and 
bliftering-plafters applied to the neck or back-part. of 
‘the head. To which we would beg leave toadd diure- 
tics, or medicines which promote the fecretion of urine, 
~ fuch as are’ recommended in the common dropfy. A 
-difcharge from the nole ought I:kewife to be promoted 
by caufing the patient to {nuff the powder of ein iy ti 
white hellebore, or the like +. 


* I very lately loft a patient in this difeafe, where a curidus 
metaflafis feemed to take’ place, The water at. firit appeared to be 


in the abdomen, afterwards in the break, and latt of all it sans 


up to the brain, where it foon proved Fatal. 


+ When the prefence of this difeafe éan be afcertained ata Tuf- 


ficiently early period, 1 believe: much benefit may be derived: by 


taking away blood pretty frecly by means of leeches applied. near — 


the temples. i Jately faw an inftance where a child was attacked 
with every fymptom of this difeafe, by which its parents had previ- 
oufly loft children, Leeches were applied, ‘The pun&iure made by 
one of them continued to difcharge blood during the whole night ; 
on difcovering this accident next morning, the parents were much 

- alarmed for the confequences. From that period, however, the 
child began to recover, and isatprefentin good health. A.P.B. 
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Some practitioners have of late pretended to cure e this 


- difeafe by the ufe of mercury. I have not been fo happy. 


2 


as to fee any inftance of a cure being performed in a 
confirmed dropfy of the brain; but in fo defperate a, 
malady, every thing deferves a trial *. 

To look over the long catalogue of infantile difeafes 


in fome medical books, one would be inclined to think, | 


that the real defign of the authors, though concealed 


under the fhow of “precifion, was to fpread alarm through 


every family. I have’ had a very different objec in 
view, to quiet the fears of parents, te direc their atten- 
tion to the proper treatment of their children, and thus | 


: to render the ufe of any meédicines almoft unneceflur ‘Yo. 


I have fhewn the folly of having recourfe to phyfic to 
bring away the black, vifcid, fyrup-like fubftance con- 
tained in the inteftines of a new-born infant, when the 
purgative quality of his mother’s milk is fo Sutioneale) 
fuited to that very purpofe. ‘The new milk is thin and — 
waterifh, but acquires every day greater confiftence, and 


thus affords a more folid aliment to the child, -as Be be- 


comes more capable of digefting it. Ifthe mother does 
not vitiate by her own improper diet the pure fountains 
of nourifhment and health which nature has kindly 


- given her, the child will neither be troubled with cof- 


tivenefs nor gripes. He will efcape thofe complaints of 
the ftomach which are occafioned by fwallowing crude, 


. inflammatory trath, or fill more pernicious drugs. The 


daily ufe of the cold bath, and frequent exercife in the 


open air, will not only preferve him from colds and 


Aehowiohs, but from all the diforders which are the 
confequences. of relaxation and of nervous irritability. 
A child brow zht up in the manner I have recommend- » 


_ed, will hate little to fear even from external contagion. 


* One reafon why this difeafe is feldom or never cured, may be, 
that it is feldom known till too-far advanced to admit of remedy. 
Did parents watch the firft fymptoms, and cali a phyfician in due 
time, [ am inclined to think that fomething might be done.» But 


~ :thefe fymptoms ae not yet fufficiently known, ‘and are often mif- 


taken even by phyficians themfelves. Of this I lately faw a ftr ieing 
inftance in a gy th attended by an eminent practitioner of -this. 


ity, who had all along miftaken the dileafe for teethin ge 8 +" 
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The firm texture of his fkin, like a fhield, will almoft 
refilt its approach, and the purity of his habit will cor- 
ret its maiignity. ‘The fmall-pox is the only infectious 
difeafe for which I would have him ‘prepared by any 
particular procefs, becaufe thar procefs is fo eafy and 
certain, befides affording a perfect command both of 
time and circumiftances. 


| CHAP. I. 
OF SURGERY. 


TO deferibe all the operaticns of furgery, and to point 
out the different difeafes in which thefe operations 

_ are neceflary, would extend this article far beyond the « 

* limits allotted to it: we muft therefore confine our ob- 

fervations to fuch cafes as moft generally occur, andin 

which proper aliftance is either not afked, or not always... % 

to be obtained. 

Though an acquaintance with the Gridire of the 
human body is indilpenfably neceflary to qualify a man 
for being an expert fur con's yet many things may be 
done to fave the lives o! their fellow-men in emergencies 
by thofe who are no adepts in anatomy. It is amazing 
with what facility the peafants datly perform operations 
‘upon brute animals, which are not of a lefs difficult na- 
ture than many of thofe performed on the human Der 
cies: yet they fe Jdom fail of faccefs. 
~ Indeed every man‘s in fome mealure a furgeon, whe- 
ther he-will ornot. He feels an inclination to afift his 
fellow-men in diftrefs, and accidents hanp<n eyory hour 
which give occafion to exercife this feeli ling. The feel- 
ings of the heart, however, when not direfted by the 
judgment, are apt to miflead. Thus one, by arath at- - 
tempt to fave his friend, may fometimes deltroy him 5 
- while another, for fear at doing amifs, ftands ftill and 
fees his bofom-friend expire without fo much as at- 


Fempung to relieve him, even when tae means are 1m 
| his 
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¢ 


his’ power. As. every good man would with to fleer ao 


courfe different from either of thefe, it will no doubtbe. 
agreeable to him to know what ought to be done upon 
{uch santo sims 


saui OF BLEEDING. 
No operation of furgery i is fo frequently neceffary as 


» bleeding ; it ought therefore to be very generally under- 
ftood. But though prattifed by midwives, gardeners, 


black{miths, &c. we have reafon to believe that very 


few know when it is proper. Even phyficians them- 


felves have been fo much the dupes of theory in this 


article, as to render it the fubject of ridicule. It is, how- 


ever, an operation.of great importance, and mtuft, when 


- feafonably and properly performed, be of fingular fer- 


vice to thofe in diftrefs. 
Bleeding is proper at. the beginning of all footy 
tory fevers, as pleurifies, peripneumionies, &c. It is 


_likewife proper in all topical inflammations, as thofe of — 


the inteftines, womb, bladder, {tomach, kidneys, throat, 
-seyes, &c. as alfo in the afthma, iehide pains, coughs, 
head-achs, rheumatifms, the apoplexy, epilepfy, and_ 
bloody re After falls, blows, bruifes,.or any violent: | 
hurt received pidge externally or, internals y, bleeding is 
neceffary. It is likewife neceflary for perfons who have 
had the misfortune to be ftrangled, drowned, fuffocated’ 
“with foul air, the fumes. of Eneietl: or the Res In a 


word, whenever the vital motions have been, fuddenly ° 
{topped from any caufe whatever, except in fwoonings 


occafioned by mere weaknefs or hyf{teric affections, ‘it is 


proper to open a vein. But in all diforders proceeding 


trom a relaxation of the folids, and an impoverithed ftate 


~ of the blood, as dropfies, cagochy mies» &c. bleeding: 


is improper.. - 

Bleeding for topical inflammations ought always to be 
performed as near the part affected as poflible. When 
this can be done with a lancet, it is to be preferred ‘to 
any other method ; but where.a vein cannot, be found, 


-recourleniuft be. had to leeches or cupping. 4 
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The quantity of blood to be let Hitt’ always be’ tegu- 
até by the ftrength, age, conftitution, manner‘of life, 
_ and: other ‘circumftances relating to the patient. © It 
- would be ridiculous to fuppofe that a child could bear’ 
to lofe as much blood as.a grown perfon, or ‘that ‘a’ 
delicate lady fhould be bled to the fame extent as a To~ 
buft man. 
_. From whatever part of the béily blood’ is to be léty a 
bandage mutt be applied between that part and the hie 
As it is often neceffary, in order to raife the vein, to 
_ make the bandage pretty tight, it will be proper ‘in 
. fuch cafes, as foon as the blood begins to flow, to flacken 
it a little. The bandage. ought ‘to’ be applied at leaft an 
inch, or an inch and a half from’ the place where the 
W ound i is intended to be made. — 

Perfons not: {killed in anatomy ought never to bleed 
inva vein that lies over an artery or a tendon, if they 

can.avoid it. The former may eafily be known from 
_ its pulfation or beating, and the latter from its feeling _ 
_ hard or tight like a whipcord under the finger. 


-It-was formerly a rule, even among thofe who had 


- the character of being regular’ praétitioners, to bleed 
_ their patients in certain difeafes till they fainted. Surely 

a more: ridiculous rule could not be propofed. Oné 
perfon ‘will faint at the very fight of a lancet, while an= 
other will lofe aimoft the whole blood of his body be- 
fore he faints. Swooning depends more upon the ‘tate 
_. of the mind than of the body : befides, it may: often be - 
_ eccafioned or prevented by the 3 manner mM i ary the 
operations performed. 

Children are generally bled sith fectlies: This, 
though fometimes neceflary, is avery troublefome and 
‘uncertainpractice. It is impoflible to know what quan- | 
tity of blood is taken away by leeches; befides, the: . 
bleeding i is often very dificult to {top, and the wounds 


are not eafily healed. Would thofe who praétife bleed= 


ing take a little more pains, and accuftom themfelves 
'to bleed: children, they would not find 4 it) fuch © @ eg | 
cult operation as they imagine.) + | 
macs hurtful iprenies with rege: to. beeing | 

; O i 
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till prevail. aniong. the country people. | ‘They talk, fot 
inftance, of head-veins, heart-veins, breaft-veins, &e. 

and believe that bleeding i in thefe will certainly cure‘all: 
difeafes of the parts from whence they are fuppofed to 
come, without confidering that all the blood veflels arife 
from the heart, and return to it again ; for. which reafon, 
unlefs in topical inflan mations, it fignifies very little 
from what part of the body blood is taken. But this, 
though a foolith prejudice, is not near-fo' hurtful-as the 


yulgar, notion that the firlft biseding will, perform. 
wonders; “Whis belief makes them often poftpone the 


operation when necefl: Jary, in order to referve it for fome 
more important occafion, and, when they think them- 
telves in extreme danger, they fly to it for relief, whether 
“it be proper or not. Bleeding at certain fated periods 
or feafons has likewile bad effects. 

It is a common notion that bleeding in 1 the rape draws 


the humours downwards, and confequently cures dif-. 


eafes of the head and pther fuperior parts; but we have 
already obferved that, in all topical affections, the blood 


ought to be drawn as near the part as poilible. When | 


it is necefiary,. however, to bleed in the foot or hand, 

as the veins are {mall, and the bleeding is apt to ftop. 
too foon, the. part. ought. to be. immerfed: in-warm 
water, and kept there till a faflicient quantity of blood 
be let, if 

We fhall not fpend: tine in defcribing the manner of 
performing this operation: that will be better learned 
_ by example than-precept. ‘Ewenty pages of defeription 
would not convey fo juft an idea of the; operation as 
feeing it once performed by an expert hand... Neither 
is it neceflary to point out’ the different parts of the body 
from whence blood may be taken, as the arm, foot; 

forehead, temples, neck, &c. ‘Thefe will readily occur 


oe Oe ag 


to every intelligent perfon,, and \the foreroing obfervas 


tions will be fuflicient for determining. which of them is 
moft proper upon any particular eccafion. In all cafes 
where the intehtion is merely to leffen. the general mafs 
of blood, the arm is the mo{fl commodious part | of the 
mee in which the, Spotation can be performed, : ts 
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‘OF INFLAMMATIONS AND ABSCESSES. 


---. From whatever caufe an inflammation proceeds, it: 


muft terminate either by difperfion, fuppuration, or 
gangrene. Though it is impoflible to foretel with cer- 
tainty in which of thefe ways any particular inflam- 


. mation will terminate, yet.a probable conjecture may _ 


be formed with regard to the event, from a knowledge 


_ “of the patient’s age and conititution. Inflammations © 


happening in a flight degree upon colds, and without 


‘any previous indifpofition, will moft, probably be dif- 
perfed ; thofe which follow clofe upon a fever, or hap- 


pen to perfons of a grofs habit of body, will generally 


fuppurate; and thofe which attack very old people, or , 


_ perfons of a dropfical habit, will have a ftrong tendency _ 
_ to gangrene. Dear ken} , : 


_ If the inflammation be flight, and the conftitution 
found, the difperfion ought always to be attempted. 
This will be beft promoted by a flender diluting diet, 
plentiful bleeding, and repeated purges. ‘The part 
itfelf muft be fomented, and, if the fkin be'very terfe, 
it may be embrocated with a mixture of three-fourt! s 
of fweet oil, and one-fourth of vinegar, and afterwards 
covered with a piece of wax-plafter. ate | 

If, notwithftanding thefe applications, the fymptom- 
atic fever increafes, and the tumour becomes larger, 


with violent pain and pulfation, it will be proper to 


promote the fuppuration. The beft application for this 


 purpofe is a folt poultice, which may be renewed twice 


a-day. If the fuppuration proceeds but flowly, a raw 
onion cut {mall or bruifed may be fpread upon the 
poultice.. When the-abfcefs is ripe or fit for opening, 
which may eafrly be known from the thinnels of the 
dkin in the moit prominent part of it, fluétuation.of | 
matter, which may be felt under the finger, and, ge- 


‘ nerally fpeaking, an abatement of the pain, it may be. 


opened either with.a lancet, or by means.of cauftic. 
- © The laft way in which an inflammation terminates, 


4s in a gangrene or mortification, the approach of 


a 


which may be known by the following fymptoms: the 
ae | ao 4 _ .» inflam. 
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#64, OF INFLAMMATIONS AND ABSCESSES. ~ 
inflammation lofes its rednefs, and begomes dufkifh or . 
livid; the tenfion of the fkin goes off, and’ it feels 

‘flabby ; little bladders filled with ichor of different. co- 

Tours fpread all over it; the tumour fubfides, and from _ 
a dufkifh complexion becomes black; a quick low 
pulfe, with cold clammy fweats, are the immediate 
forerunners of death. . Ca ee ae 

. When thefe fymptoms firft appear, the part ought 
to be drefled with London treacle, or a cataplafm made 
of lixivium and bran. Should the fymptoms become 
worle, the part muft be fcarified, and afterwards 
dreffed with bafilicum fofteried with oil of turpentine. 
All the dreflings muft be applied warm. With regard 
to. internal medicines, the patient muft be fupported 

with. generous cordials, and the Peruvian bark exhi- 
pited in as large dofes as the ftomach will bear it. If 
the mortified parts fhould feparate, the wound will 
become a common ulcer, and muft be treated ac- 
cordingly. 0) Reet ae | 
‘This article includes the treatment of all thofe dif- 

_eafes which, in different parts of the country, go by — 
the names of biles, impofthumes, whitloes*, &c. They ~ 

are all abfceffes'in confequence of a previous inflam- 

, mation, which, if poffible, ought to be difcuffed ; but, 
when this cannot be done, the fuppuration fhould be 
promoted, and the matter difcharged by an incifion, 
if neceflary ; afterwards, the fore may be dreffed with 
yellow bafilicum, or fome other digeftive ointment. 
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No part of medicine has been more miftaken than, 
jhe treatment or cure'of wounds. Mankind in general ‘ 


° &* A whitloe is 2 very painful complaint. It is generally caufed 
by a {mall quantity of purulent matter lodged very deep, and come |’ 
preffed by the hard uayielding flan: covering the finger. The pain 
may be inftantly relieved by making a pretty deep incifion with a 
lancet. ‘The fkin fhould alfo be rather freely divided, which will — 
prevent the compreffion of the fungous fleth that is frequently thrown 
out from: a whitloe, and which, wheu girt by the ikin, occafions » 
-great pain, The wound may, be dreffed with a little Peruvian balfam 
tpread on lint. . An incipient whitloe may occafionally be difperfed 
by immerfing the part in water as hot ‘as it can be borne. A. PoBe 
teas pees believe 
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believe that, certain herbs, ointments, and: plafters, are 
-poflefled of wenderful healing powers, and imagine 
that no wound can be,cured without the application of 
them. ‘Jt is, however, a fact, that no external ap-. 
plication whatever contributes towards the cure of a 
wound, any other way than by keeping the parts foft, 
clean, and defending them from the external air, which. 
_.may be as effectually done by dry lint, as by the moft 
pompous applications, while it is exempt from many 

of the bad confequences attending them. | . 
The fame obfervation holds with refpect to internal 
applications. Uhefe only promote the cure of wounds 
as far. as they tend to prevent a fever, or to remove any 
caufe that, might obftruct or impede the operations.of 
Nature. It is Nature alone that cures wounds. . All 
that art can do is to remove obftacles, and to put the © 
parts in fuch a condition as is the moft favourable to 

Nature’s efforts. Rene, ware | 

With this fimple view we fhall confider the treat- 
ment of wounds, and endeavour to point out. fuch 

_ fteps as ought to be taken fo facilitate their cure. 
The firft thing to be: done, when a perfon has re- 
ceived a wound, is to examine whether any foreign 
body be lodged in it, as wood, ftone, iron, lead, glafs, 
dirt, bits of cloth, or the like. Thefe, if poflible, 
- ought to be extracted, and the wound cleaned before 
_ any dreflings be applied. When that cannot be effeted 
-with fafety, on account of the patient's weaknefs or 
lofs of blood, they muft be fuffered to’ remain in the 
wound, and afterwards extracted. when, he is mere able 

‘to bear it. ire i : lovin aot eae Rina SY aeiiaaey 
_ __ When a wound penetrates into ‘any of the cavities of 
the body, as the breaft, the bowels, &c. or where any 
confiderable blood-veflel.is cut, aSkilful fargeon ought 
ammiediately to be called, otherwife the patient may:lofe 
‘his life. ‘But fometimes the difcharge of blood ‘is fo 
great, that if it be not ftopped, the, patient may die, 
even before..a-furgeon,; though. at. no.-greatdiitance, 
‘cam-arrive. i In’ this cafe, fomething mutt be done by 
‘thofé who are prefent. “If the wound be in any of the 
douary ae Qa On. Se 
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*< jimbs, | the bledding may gener ally be ftopped Bye ap- 4 


_ plying a tight ligature or bandage round the member a 


: little above the wound. The beft method of doing this 


“is to put a {trong broad garter round the part, but fo — 


flack as eafily to admit a {mall piece of ftick to be put 
-under it, which muft be twifted, in the fame manner 
as a countryman does a cart-rope to fecure his loading, 


~ till the bleeding ftops. ‘Whenever this is the cafe, he. 


-muft take care to twift it no longer, as ftraining it too 
much might occafion an inflammation of the ie 
and endanger a gangrene. 

In parts “where this bandage cannot be’ applied, “va. 


a 


—— 


‘rious other methods may be tried to ftop the bleeding, ~ 


‘asthe application of ftyptics, aftrmgents, &t. Cloths 


dipped in a folution of blue vitriol in water, or the 4 
‘fyptic water of the difpenfatories, may be applied to - 
‘the wound. When thefe cannot be obtained, ftrong | 


Spirits of wine may be ufed. Seme recommend thre 
agaric* of the oak as preferable to any of the other 


‘ftyptics; and indeed it deferves confiderable enco- . bi 


miums. It is eafily obtained, and ought to be kept m 
"every family, in cafe of accidents. A piece of it muft 


‘be laid upon the wound, and covered with a good deal - 


‘of lint, above which a bandage. may be ete fo 
‘tight as to keep it firmly on. 


Dr. Tiffot, ; in his Advice to the Piopile) gives the Fillo ying. 


direCtions: for gathering, preparing, |jand applying the agaric.— 
_ Gather in autumn,” fays he, “ while the fine weather lafts, the 

agaric of the oak, which is a kind of fungus ot excrefcence iffuing 
from the wood of that tree. It confitts at firft of four parts, which 
- prefent themfelves fucceffively : 1. The outward rind or fkin, which 
“may be thrown away... 2.. The part immediately under this rind, 
which is the beft of all. . This is to be beat well with a hammer, till 
a hecomes foft and very pliable. This is'the only preparation it 

“requires, and a flice of it of a proper fize isto be applied dire@tly 
-over the burfting - open, blood-veflels. . It conftringes and. brings 
them clofe together, . ftops the bleeding, and generally falls off at 


the end of two days. 3 .The third part adhering to the fecond, _ 
“may ferve to ftop the bleeding” from ‘the {maller veffels; and the 
fourth and laft' part may be'reduced to powder, as'conducing tothe _ 


fame purpofe.’ + Where the -agaric-cannot be had, {ponge;may be 
‘ued in its ftead. Ih muft be apa in the fame manner and has 

ch the fame effeGis, 

‘ T hough 
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_ Though fpirits, tin@tures, and hot balfams, may be - 
-ufed, in order to {top the bleeding when it 1s exceffive, 
‘they are improper at other times. ‘They do’ not pro- 
mote but retard the cure, and often change a fimple 
wound into an ulcer. People imagine, becaute hot 
balfams congeal the blood, and feem, ‘as it were, te 
folder up the wound, that they therefore heal it ; but 
this is only a deception, ‘They may indeed . {top the 
flowing blood, by fearing the mouths of the veffels ; 
- put, by rendering the parts callous, they obftruct the 
eure. eae | 
“Tn flight wounds, which do not penetrate much 
deeper than the fkin, the beft application is a bit Of. 
the common black fticking-platter.’ This keeps the 
fides of the wound together, and prevents the air from | 
hurting it, which is all that is necefiary. When a 
wound penetrates deep, it is not fafe to keep its lips 
quite clofe; this keeps im the matter, and is apt to 
‘make the wound fefter. In this cafe the beft way is to 
‘fill the wound with foft lint, commonly called caddis. 
It, however, mult not be {tufted in too hard, other- . 
wife it will do hurt.. Lhe lint may be covered with a 
cloth dipped in oil, or fpread with the common wax- 
platter *; and the whole muft be kept on by a proper 


_. ‘bandage. 


We hall not fpend time in defcribing the different 
bandages that may be’ proper for ‘wounds tm different 
parts of the body ; common fenfe will generally fuggeft 
the mo commodious method of applying a bandage 5 
‘befides, defcriptions of this kind are not eafily under- 
ftood or remembered. pea ia gic be 
"Phe firft dreffing ought to continue on for at leaft 
two days; after which it may be removed, and freth 
lint applied as before. If any part of the firft drefling 
{ticks fo clofe as not to be remoyed with eafe or fafety. 
to the patient, it may be allowed to ‘continue, and freth 
dint dipped in {weet oil laid over it. This will foften it, — 
* fo-asto make.it come off eafily at next drefling. Afters 
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wards, the wound may be, dreffed twice, a; day i ini the 
fame manner till it be quite healed. Thole who are - 
fond of falves or ointments, may, alter the wound is be- 
come very fuperficial, drefs it with the yellow bafilicum*; 
and if fungous, or what is called proud leh, fhould . 
rife in the wound, it may be checked, by mixing with _ 
the ointment a little burnt alum or red precipitate, of 
mercury. 
When a wound is prcanly inflamed, the moft Stober 
application is a poultice of bread and milk, foftened | 
~ with a little fweet oil or frefh butter. This muft be — 
applied inftead of a platter, and fhould be changed . . 
twice a-day. : 
If the wound be large, and there i is reafon to fear an 
inflammation, the patient fhould be kept ona very low 
diet. He muft abitain from flefh, {trong liquors, and 
every thing that is of a heating nature. If he be of a9 
full habit, and has loft but little blood from the wound, 
he mutt be bled ; ; and, if the fymptoms be ur gent,. the 
operation may be repeated. But when the patient has 
been greatly weakened by lofs of blood from the wound, 
it will be dangerous to bleed him, even though a fever 3 
fhould enfue. Nature fhould never be too far exhaufted., | 
It is always more fafe to. allow her to ftruggle with the 
difeafe in her own way, than to fink the patient’s ftrength | 
by exceflive evacuations. | 3 
Wounded perfons ought to ue kept perfectly quiet’ 
and eafy. Every thing that ruffles the mind, or moves, 
the paflions, as loye, anger, fear, excellive joy, &c.” 
are very hurtful. They ought, above all things, to 
abftain from venery. ‘The body fhould be kept gently. 
open, either by laxative clyfters, or by. a cool vegetable 
diet, as roafted AERIS ftewed RG? boiled. Pina 
and fuch like. 7 


“OF - BURNS, 


Tn ight burns, which do not break the fu ‘it is a 
cutemarge to hold:the part*near the fire for a competent 
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time, to rub it with falt, or to day a comprefs upon. it, 

dipped in fpirits. of wine or brandy. But when the 
burn has penetrated fo deep, as to blifter or break the 
 fkin, itemuft be dreffed with fome of the liniments for 
-burns..mentioned in the Appendix, or with the emol- 
lient and gently-drying ointment, commonly called - 
Turner's cerate*. ‘Vhis may be-mixed with an.equal _ 
quantity of frefh olive-oil, and {pread upon a foft rag, 
and applied to the part affected. When:this ointment 
cannot be had, an egg. may be beat up with about an 
equal. quantity of the fweeteft fallad oil... This will 
ferve very well, till a proper,cintment can be prepared. 
‘When the burning is very deep, after the firft- two or 


three days, it fhould be dreffed with equal parts of 


yellow bafilicum and Turners cerate, mixed together. 
When the burn is violent, or has occafioned-a high 


_ . degree of inflammation, and there is reafon to fear a 


gangrene or mortification, the fame means muft be 
uled to prevent, as are recommended in other violent 


inflammations. ‘The patient, in this cafe, muft live | 


low, and drink freely of weak diluting liquors. He 
muft likewife be bled, and have his body kept open. 
But if the burnt parts fhould become livid or black, 
with other fymptoms of mortification, it will be ne- 
ceflary to bathe them frequently with warm campho- 
rated fpirits of wine, tinGture of myrrh, or other anti- 
feptics, mixed with a decottion of the bark. In this 
cafe the bark muft likewife be taken internally, and the 


. patient’s diet muft be more generous, with wine, &c. 


As example teaches better. than precept, I fhall re-— 
_ ate the treatment of the moft dreadful cafe of this kind © 
that has.occurred in my practice. A middle-aged man, 
of a good conftitution, ‘fell into a large vetlel full.of 
boiling water, and miferably fcalded about one half of 
his body. As his clothes were on, the burning in 
fome parts was very deep before they could be got off. 
For the firft two: days ‘the fealded | parts ‘had ‘been fre-. 
guently anointed with a mixture of lime-water and oil, 
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which is a very propet application for recent burnings. 
‘On the third day, when I firft faw him, his fever was 
high, and his body coftive, for which he was bled, - 
and had an emollient clyfter adminiftered. Po ultices i 
‘of bread and milk, foftened with freth butter, were 
likewife applied to the affected parts, to abate the heat | 


and inflammation. His fever ftill continuing high, he ~ 


was bled a fecond time, was kept ftrictly on the coolin; 
regimen, took .the faline mixture with fimall dofes of — 
nitre, and had an emollient clyfter adminiftered once 
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-a-day. When the inflammation began to abate, the — 


parts were dreffed with a digeftive.compofed of brown 
cerate and yellow bafilicum. Where any black fpots. 
appeared, they were flightly fcarified, and touched 
with the tin@ture of myrrh; and, to prevent their 
fpreading, the Peruvian ‘bark: was adminiftered. ‘By 


this courfe, the man was fo well in three weeks as to. 


‘be able to acne his Se cB 


* OF BRUISES, 


Bruifes are generally produétive of worfe inte. 


‘quences than wounds. ‘The danger from them does 
“not appear immediately, by which means it often hap- 
pens that they are neglected. It is needlefs to give 


any definition of a difeafe fo ‘univerfally known; we 


fhall therefore proceed to point out the method of : 


treatin g it. 


In flight bruifes it will be fufficient to bathe the part : 


with warm vinegars to which a little brandy” or rum 


* This pradtice anfwers very. well in fealds ; but in fevere burns, 


- fuch as are occafioned by the explofion of gunpewder, or of in- 


‘flammable air in coal-mines, the method recommended by Mr. | 


Kentith, of applying to the burned part f{pirit of turpentine, by © 


means of a feather, till. the fuppuration 1S fairly ‘eftablifhed, and _ 
afterwards covering the furface with pure chalk, finely sqwaered, = 


is preferable practice. The patient’s flrength mutt be fupported. by 
cordial medicines, and a generous diet. In flight burns aud. icalds, 


-immerfing the part in iced water, or wrapping it in clothes kept con- ~ 


ftantly moift with fpirit of wine or zther, which by its evaperation, 
ecyaligns cold, reeves pam, and prevents vefication. A. P, | 
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‘may occafionally be added, and to keep cloths wet with . 


‘this mixture conftantly applied to it, This is more 

_ proper than rubbing it with brandy, fpirits of wine, or 

- other ardent fpirits, which are commonly ufed in fuch 

ReCayese | | | meet ong Cee 

In fomeé parts of the country the peafants apply to a 

- recent bruife a cataplafm of frefh cow-dung. © I have 

often feen this cataplafm applied to violent contufions, 

occafioned by blows, falls, bruifes, and fuch like, and 
~- never knew it fail to have a:good) effect. 

When a bruife.is very vioient, the patient ought im- 
“mediately to be bled, and put upon a proper regimen. 
His food fhould be light and cool, and his drink: weak, 

and of an opening nature; as whey fweetened with 
honey, decoétions of tamarinds, barley, cream-tartar- 
“whey, and fuch like. /The bruifed part muft be bathed 
' with vinegar and water, as dire€ted above; -and a 
“poultice made by boiling crumb of bread, elder-flowers, 
-and camomile-flowers, in equal quantities of vinegar 
and water, applied to it. ‘This: poultice is peculiarly 
proper when a wound is joined to the bruife. It may 
be renewed two’ or three times a-day. © nes 
As the ftructure of the veffels is totally deftroyed by 
a violent bruile, there often enfues a great lofs of fub- 
‘ftance, which produces an ulcerous fore very difficult 
‘to cure. Ifthe bone be affected, the fore will not heal 
© before an exfoliation takes place; that is, before the 
| ‘difeafed part of the bone feparates, and comes out 
‘through thewound. ‘This is: often a very flow ope- 
‘vation, and may even require feveral years to be com- 
‘pleted. “Hence it happens, that thefe fores are fre-- 
‘quently: miftaken for the king’s evil, and treated as 
~fuch, though’ in fa&t they proceed folely from the in- 


f 


‘jury which the folid parts received from the blow. 


"Patients, in, this fituation, are peftered with different 
‘advices.. Every one who fees then: propofes a new re- 
 “medy, till the fore ts fo much irritated with various and 
oppofite applications, that it is often at length rendered 

; AE fetately ineurable. The beft method of managing | 
fuch fores is, to take care that the patient's ies ae 
ave eye my 3 oes 
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does not fuffer by confinement or improper medicine, 


| and to apply nothing to them befides fimple ointment — 


=e 


fpread. upon foft lint, over which a poultice of bread 
and milk, with boiled camomile-flowers, or the like, _ 
may be put, to nourifh the part, and keep it foft and — 
warm. Nature, thus affifted, will generally in time | 
operate a,cure, by throwing off the difeafed parts of — 


the bone, aier which the fore foon heals. 


OF ULCERS. 


Ulcers may be the confequence of wounds, bruifes, 


or impofthumes improperly treated ; they may likewife — 


proceed from an ill ftate of the. humours, or what may ~ 


be called a bad habit of body. 
In the latter cafe, they ought not, to be hattily dried 
_ up, otherwife it may prove fatal to the patient. Ulcers 


happen moft commonly in the decline of life; and 


FANS who neglect exercife, and live crofsly, are ital 
iable to them. They might often be prevented by re- 
trenching fome part, of the folid food, or by opening 
artificial. drains, as. iffues, fetons, or the Bhar 

An. ulcer may be diftinouifhed from a wound by its 
difcharging a thin watery humour, which is often fo 


.acrid-as to inflame and corrode the fkin; by the hard- 


mes and perpendicular fituation of its fides or edges 5 
by the time.of its duration, &c. 

It requires confiderable {kill to be able to judge whe- 
ther or not an ulcer ought to be dried up. In general, 
all ulcers which proceed from a bad habit of body, 


fhould be fuffered to continue open, at leaft till the — 


contftitution has been fo far changed by proper regi- 
men, or the ufe of, medicine, that they feem difpofed 
to heal of their own accord. Ulcers which are the 
effe& of malignant feyers, or other acute difeafes, may 
generally be healed with fafety after the health has been 


reftored for fome time. ‘Phe cure ought not, however, 


to be attempted too foon, nor at any ‘time without the 
aufe of purging medicines and,a:proper regimen. — “When 


swounds or br ules. have, by .wrong treatment, , dege- 
“erated 


= 
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~nerated into ulcers, if the conftitution be good, they 


may generally be healed with fafety. When ulcers 
either. accompany ‘chronical difeafes, or come in their 


‘ftead, they mult be cautiouily healed. .1f an ulcer’ 


conduces to the patient’s health, from. whatever caufe 


it proceeds, it ought not to be healed ; but if, on the 


contrary, it waftes the ftrength, and confumes the 


- patient by a flow fever, it thould be healed as foon as 


_ poflible. 


We:would earneftly recommend a ftrié attention to 


_ thefe: particulars to all who have the misfortune to. fa- 

- bour under this diforder, particularly perfons in the 
_-decline of life; as we have frequently known people 
_ throw away their lives by the want af it, while: they 


were extolling and generoufly rewarding thofe whom 
they ought to have looked upon as their executioners. 
The moft proper regimen for promoting the cure of 


- ulcers, is to avoid all fpices, falted and high-feafoned 


food, all ftrong liquors, and to leflen the ufual quan, _ 
tity of flefh meat. \‘The body ought to-be kept gently — 
open by a diet confifting chiefly of cooling laxative . ve- 
getables, and by drinking butter-milk, whey fweetened 
with honey, or the like. The patient ought: to be 
kept cheerful, and fhould take as much exercife as he 
can eafily bear. 

When the bottom atid fides of an ulcer feat hard 
and callous, they may be {prinkled twice a- day witha 
little red precipitate of mercury, and afterwards dreffed 
with the yellow daflicum ointment. Sometimes it will 
be neceflary to have: the edges of the ulcer {carified — 


be with the lancet. 


Lime-water has frequently been pepe to have: very 
happy. effets in the cure of obftinate ulcers. It may 
be ufed in the fame manner as directed for ii {tone 


and gravel. 


~My» late: learned a ingenious ‘reall: Dr. White 


.. ftrongly. recommends the ufe of the folution of corro- 


five fublimate of mercury in brandy, for the cure of 


__-obftinate ill‘conditioned ulcers. Thave frequéntly forind 
_ this medicine, When’ given according to the Dofor’s 


LOS eh SY ‘directions, 
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< direAions, prove very fuccefsful. The dofe't is a ante | 


fpoonful night ahd morning ; ‘at the fame time wafhing 
the fore twice or thrice a-day with it. In a letter which 
I had from the Doétor a little ‘before his death, he in 
formed me, “© That he obferved wafhing the fore’ thrice 


a-day with the {elution of a triple ftrength » was very 


beneficial *. * 


oH Icersin the neighbourhood of the anus are pecu- 
latly liable to become fiftulous, and when in that ftate 
are very difficult to cure. A fiftula is frequently the 
confequence of negleéted or ill-treated piles. Phe pre- 


- fence of this complaint is difcovered by the fenfation of | 


a pricking pain on going to ftool, which is alfo per- 


ceived during the exertion of coughing or fneezing. ” 


On examination, a {tain of a pale colour, occafionally 

accompanied with a little blood,. will be found upon 
the linen ; the foeces are alfo flightly {treaked with mat- 
ter. This matter iffues from a fmall ulcer with one or 
more orifices, in the neighbourhood of the anus, . the 
other extremity of which generally communicates witlr 
the internal cavity of the retum. 


When this difeafe is afcertained to be prefent, ab 


nefs fhould be guarded againit chiefly by means of diet, 
which ought to be cooling, and confift of ripe figs, 
roafted apples, and articles of a fimilar nature. Oat- 
meal porridge eaten with milk or beer, for break fa ft 
‘or fupper, .rarely fails to keep. the body regular. The 
radical cure of this complaint muft depend on the pro- 


'» ‘per application of topical remedies. Much may be 


‘done by ftri& attention to perfonal : cleanlinefs. The 


parts fhould be ‘carefully wafhed with a. fponge and 


water feveral times a-day, and regularly after. going ta 
ftool. Stimulant injections, as for example a folution of 


: corrofive fablimate,or of common higeeane falt,or diluted . 


a In leersiof the lower limbs oles heel: is Bran odie fidie 
tight rollers, or wearing a laced ftocking, as this prevents the flux: 
ha humours to the fores, and difpofes them to heal. 
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thatire ‘efiicant harides, thrown into the fiftula by 
fmeans of a fall fyringe, or elaftic eum-bottle, furnifh- 
ed with a conical point, have, when'duly perfifted in, 


effected a cure. Or the orifice of the fiftula may be . 


_ kept open, and a free paflage given to the contained 


fatter, by means of a tent or bougie fhaped ‘like ‘a | 


cone, and the uleer be thus difpofed to heal. ‘This dif- 
eafe has alfo been attempted to be cured by introducing 
‘es poazte, or flexible leaden probe into the fiftula, 


pafling it throu ugh the orifice that-communicates with _ 


E the rectum, and bringing it out at the anus, then twift- 

ing the two oppofite extremities together, and occa- 
~ fionally tightening them, till they deftroy the interpofed 

- fubftance, when the filtula being reduced to the {tate of 
a fimple ulcer, ‘heals. 

Drinking any fulphureous mineral water, fach as that 
of Harrowgate, improves the conftitution in general, and 
Bau that means tends to promote the ‘healing of the 
ulcer. In-cold, languid, and what are termed phleg- 
‘matic habits, tar water maybe taken with confiderable 
advantage. I knew an inftance of a filtulous fore feated 

- néar the re&tum being almoft healed up by taking re- 
. gularly half a pint of fea-water morning ‘and evening for 
fix weeks together, and’ believe it might have been 

~ completely cured, had the perfon perfilted in this courfe 
for a fufficient length of time. It is certainly worth 


while to give any of thefe remedies a fair trial previous 


_ to havine recourfe to the operation, as even that does 
not always fucceed. . 
Ulcerations about the re&tum are frequently fympto- 
. matic of affections of the liver. When that is known 
to bethe cafe, or when they occur about the decline of 
life, or in perfons who have refided long in warm cli- 
mates, we fhould not be too bufy with our efforts to 
heal them up. In fuch perfons they feem frequently to 
'Operate.as falutary drains to’ the conftitution, and to 


é 


prevent the accefs of other difeafes. Many examples have | 


; occurred of perfons fomewhat advanced in life being 
_attacked’by afthmia, fpitting of blood, paralyfis, and even 


peely within a fhort period of time after undergoing | 


i cui pears i . he ihe 
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- thé operation for the fadical: cure of a fiftula, while 
others of apparently fimilar con{titutions, who have fub- 


mitted to:the inconveniency of a difcharge," and been 
attentive to keep the parts clean and warm, have lived. — 


to.ah advanced period of life. Individuals paft the me- 
tidian of life, who determine to undergo the operation 
for fiftula, fhould never omit to have an iffue opened 


in fome other part of the body, which may. ferve asa 


fuccedaneum for the natural. ‘drain they are about to 
obiticraten A. ei B. | | sae 


CHAP: LiL. 
OF DISLOCATIONS. 
w HEN a bone is moved out of ifs nay or articula- 


tion fo.asto impede its proper functions, it is faid 


to be Juxatéd or diflocated. As this often happens to 


perfons!in fituations where no medical affiftance can be 


obtained, by which means limbs, and even lives, are 


frequently loft; we fhall endeavour to point out the 


~ method of reducing the moft common -luxations, and — 
_thofe which require immediate affiftance. Any perfon 


of common ferife and refolution, who is prefent when 
a diflocation happens, may often be:\of more fervice.to 
the patient, than the moft expert furgeon can after the 
fwelling and inflammation have come on. . When thefe 


are prefent, it is dificult to know the ftate of the joint; — 
and dangerous to attempt a reduction; and by waiting | 


till they are gone off, the muticles become fo relaxed, 


and the cavity filled up, that the bone can never afters . 


wards be retained in its piace.‘ 
“A recent diflocation may gener ally be eegucicd by eX- 


ro 


tenfion alone, which niuft always be greater or lefs acs — 


cord: ing to the ftreneth: of thé muicles. which move 


the joint, the age, robuftnefs,.and other ¢ircumftances. — 


of the patient. When the bone.has: been, out’ of its” 
place for any confiderable’ time, and.a {welling or in- 
flamrbation has conte on, it-will be neceflary to bleed — 


_ the a and, after fomenting the part, to apply foft 


poultices — 


pete. a 
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poultices with vinegar to it for fome time before the 
reduction is attempted. 

All that is neceflary after the red Gens! is to apply 
--eloths dipt in vinegar or camphorated fpirits of wine to 
- the part, and to keep it perfectly eafy. Many bad con- 
_ fequences proceed from the negle& of this rule. A dif- 

location feldom happens without the tendons and liga- 
~ ments of the joint being ftretched and fometimes torn. 
When thefe are kept eafy'till they recover their ftrength 
»-and tone; all goes on very well; but if the injury be 
increafed by too frequent an exertion of the parts, no > 
_ wonder if they be found weak and difeafed ever after. 


DISLOC ATION OF THE JAW. 


The lower jaw may be luxated by yawning, blows, 
_ falls, chewing hard fubftances, or the like. It is eafily 
? known. from the patient’s being unable tofhut his mouth, 
or to eat any thing, as the teeth of the under jaw do net 
-correfpond with thofe of the upper; befides, the chin 
either hangs down or is thrown towards one fide, and 
~ the patient is neither able to fpeak diftin@ly, nor to 

{wallow without confiderable difficulty. 

__ The ufual method of reducing a diflocated jaw, is to 
_ fet the patient upon a low ftool, fo as an affiftant may 
hold the head firm by preffing it againft his breaft. The 
_ operator is then to thruft his two thumbs, being firft 
_ wrapt up with linen cloths that they. may not, flip, as 


- far back into the patient’s mouth as he can, while his _ 


fingers are applied to the jaw externally. After he has 
_ got firm hold of the jaw, he is to prefs it ftrongly down- 
wards and backwards, by which means the elapfed 
_ heads of the jaw may be eafily pufhed into their former 
©, Cavities. 
The peafants in fame parts of the country. have a pe- 
 culiar way of performing this operation. One of them 
puts a handkerchief under the patient's chin, then 
- turning his back to that of the patient, pulls him up by © 
ee chin fo as, to: fufpend him from the ground. ‘This 


method often fucceeds, but we think.it a dangerous one, _ 


and therefore recommend the former... 


Pp ‘DISLOCA- | 


" Tee 
- DISLOCATION OF THE NECK. 
The neck may be-diflocated by falls, violent blows; ™ 


or the like. , In this cafe, if the patient receives no af : 
fiftance, he foon dies, which: makes people. imagine the i 


neck was broken; it is, however, for the moft part, 


only partially diflocated, and may be reduced by almoft~ 
any perfon who has refolution enough to attempt it. A : 
complete diflocation of the neck is inftantaneous: death. 

When the neck is diflocated, the patient is imme- 
diately deprived of all fenfe and motion ; his neck {wells, 
his countenance appears bloated ; his chiniliest upon 
his breaft, and his face. is generally turned towards one 
Lidaes eh 


To reduce this diflocation, the unhappy perfon fhoula + 


immediately be laid upon his back on the ground, and 


the operator muft place himfelf behind him fo as to be 


able to lay hold of his fhe with both hands, while he — 


makes a refiftance by placing his knees againft the pa- 


tient’s fhoulders. In this pofture he muft pull the head. ‘ 


with confiderable force, gently twifting it at the fame — 


_ time, if the face be turned to one fide, till he perceives 
that the joint is replaced, which may be known-from — 


the noife which the bones generally make when going — 


in, the patient’s beginning to breathe, and the head 
continuing in its natural pofture. 


This is one of thofe operations which it is more eafy ¥ 


to” perform than defcribe. I have known inftances of 
“its being happily performed even by women, and often 3 


by men of no medical education. . After the neck is re- 


duced, the patient ought to be bled, and fhould be fatter : 
‘ed to reft for fonie days till the pet ts recover their 
proper tone. 3 . 


NS | 


in Fhe OCATION OF THE RIBS. 


yy 


_ Asithe’ articulation of the ribs’ with the backbone i is = 
very ftrong; they “ate not often’ diflocated. It does, — 


~ showever, tometimes happen, which is a fufficient Tea~. ; 
) Ang for our a a Se notice of it. Aepr a‘rib is diflo- 
bis Poh PITT ‘cated. 
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cated either upwards or downwards, in order to replace 
it, the patient fheuld be laid upon his belly on a table, 
- and the operator ‘muft endeavour to pufh the head of 
the bone into its proper place. Should this method not 
fucceed, the arraof the difordered fide may be fufpend- 
_ ed over'a gate or ladder, and while the ribs are thus 
ftretched afunder, the heads of fuch as are out of place 
_ may be thruft into their former fituation. ceudienie 
’ Thole diflocations wherein the heads of the ribs are — 
. forced. inwards, are both more dangerous and the moft’ 
difficult to reduce, ‘as neither the hand nor any inftru-' 
‘ment can be applied intermally to dire& the luxated 
heads of the ribs. Almeoft the only thing that can he | 
done is, to lay the patient upon his belly over a cafk, 
or fome gibbous body, and to moye the fore-part of the _ 
rib inward towards the back, fometimes fhaking it ; 
by this means the heads of the Tuxated ribs may. flip. — 
into their former place. et LT arte 
DISLOCATION OF THE SHOULDER. |. 
‘The humerus. or upper-bone of the arm may be dif. 
located in various directions : it happens, however, moft » 
frequently downwards, but very. feldom direCtly up- 
_ wards. . From the nature of its articulation as well as. — 
- from itsexpofure to external injuries, this bone is the 
moft fubject to diflocation of any in the body. , A dif- 
location of the humerus may be known by a depreflion 
or cavity on the top.of the fhoulder, and an inability to 
move the arm. When the diflocation is downward or 


- forward, the arm is elongated, and a ball or lump ‘is 


perceived under the arm-pit ; but when it is backward, 
there appears a protuberance behind the fhoulder, and 
the arm is thrown forwards towards the breaft. 

The -ufual method of reducing  diflocations of the 


_ fhoulder‘is to feat the patient upon a low ftool, and to ) 


’ caufe an ‘affiftant to hold his bedy fo'that it may not, 

give way to'the extenfion, while another lays hold of 

- the arm:a little above the elbow, and gradually extends — 

it, The operator then puts anapkin under the patient’s ~ 
Baw a5 oP pee a oe 


"to bea little bent. 


+ 
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arm, and-caufes it to be tied,behind his.own. néck : by 
this, while a fufficient extenfion is'made, he lifts up — 
the head of the bone, and with his hands direéts itinte 
its proper place.” There are yarious machines invented 
for facilitating this operation, butthe hand of anexpert 
furgeon is always more fafe. In young and, delicate 
patients, I have generally found it a very eafy matter 
to reduce the fhoulder, by extending the arm with one — 
hand, and thrufting in the head of the: bone with the _ 
other. In making the extenfion, the arm ought always 

Trost ; 
_ DISLOCATION OF. .THE ELBOW. 

The bones of the fore-arm may be diflocated in any 
direction. When this ts the cafe, a protuberance may. 
be obferved on that fide of the arm towards which the 
bone is pufhed, from which, and the patient’s inability 
to bend his arm, a diflocation of this joint may eafily 
be known. ; weeded 
Two affiftants are generally neceflary for reducing a ~ 
diflocation of the elbow; one of them muft lay hold of | 
‘the arm above, and the other below the joint, and make 
a pretty ftrong extenfion, while the operator returns. 
the bones into their proper place. Afterwards the arm 
muft be bent, and fufpended for fome time with a fling 
_ about the neck. ie Nah < 
 Luxations of the wrift and fingers are to be reduced 
in the fame manner as thofe of the elbow, viz. by making 
an extenfion in different direCtions, and thrufting the 


head of the bone into its place. | 
DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH. 
‘When the thigh-bone is diflocated forward and down- 
ward, the knee and foot are turned out, and: the leg is 
longer than the othet ; but when it is difplaced’ backy 
ward, it is ufually pufhed upwards at the fame time, by 
which means the limb is fhortened, and the foot is turned 
inwards. | Roe ind Meee 
When the thigh-bone is difplaced forward and Elen | 
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_ward, the patient, in order to have it reduced, mutt be 
laid upon his back, and made faft by bandages, or held 
by affiftants, while by others an extenfion is made by 
means of flings ‘fixed about the bottom of the thigh a. 
Jittle above the knee. While the extenfion is ‘made, 
the operator muft pufh the head of the bone outward, 
till it gets into the focket. If the diflocation be out- 
ward, the patient muft be laid upon his face, and during 
the extenfion, the head of the bone muft be pufhed — 
inward. PE EN ae het 
Diflocations of the knees, ancles, and toes, are reduced 
much in the fame manner as thofe of the upper extre- 
_ mities, viz. by making an extenfion in oppofite direc- 
tions, while the operator replaces the bones. In many 
cafes, however, the extenfion alone is fufficient, and 
- the bone will flip into its place merely by pulling the 
 Iimb with fufficient force. It isnot hereby meant, that, 
- force alone. is fufficient for the reduction of diflocation. 
Skill and addrefs will often fucceed better that force. 
J have known a diflocation of the thigh reduced by one — 
man, after all the force that could be ufed by fix had 
_ proved ineffectual *. ot high is : 


CHAP. Lil. 

! OF BROKEN BONES, &c. 
WHERE is, in moft: country villages, fome perfon 
_+ who pretends to the art of reducing fractures. 
Though in general fuch perfons are very ignorant, yet _ 

fome of them are very fuccefsful ; which evidently 
proves, that a fmall degree of learning, with a fufficient 
—fhare of common fenfe and a mechanical head, will 
enable a man to be ufeful in this way.. We: would, 


however, advife people never to employ fuch operators, 


-# When the force of the mufcles in very robuft perfons refifts 
every effort to reduce a diflocated limb, a grain or two ‘of emetic. 
 fartar diffolved in water may be adminiftered, and taking advantage 

- of the general languor and debility that precedes the act of womit- 
_ $ng, the limb may be reduced with facility. 1 have known this 
plan fuccefsfully practifed. A: P.B, boggy 
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when an expert and fkilful furgeon can be shad: baea 
when. that is impraéticable, they muft be employed: 
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- we dhall thérefore recommend the following. hints ‘to , 


their confideration : 


_ When alarge bone is broken, the patient’ 8 be onehe | 
inal refpedts to be the fame as in an inflammatory | 


~ fever. He thould likewife be kept quietand cool, and 
his body open by emollient clyfters ;. or, if thefe cannot _ 


be conveniently adminiftered, by food that is of an _ 
opening quality; as ftewed prunes, apples boilded in 
milk, boiled fpinage, and the like. It ought, however, — 


a full habit, or has at the fame time received any bruife 


or contufion. This operation fhould not only be per- “. 
‘formed foon:after the accident happens, but if the pa- 


tient be very feverifh, it may be repeated next day. 


‘to’ be here remarked, that perfons who have been;ac- — 
cultomed to live high, are not all.of a fudden to, be ree _ 
duced to a. very low diet. This might have fatal effedts. 
‘There is often a neceflity, for indulging even bad habits, — 
in fome meafure, where the nature of the difeafe might : 
require a different treatment, * 
_ It will generally be neceflary to bleed the patient im. 
mediately after a fracture, efpecially. if he be young, of 


When feveral of the ribs are broken, Bieting is aie 


arly neceflary. 


If any of the large bones which fupport the body are | 
broken, the patient muft keep his bed for feveral weeks. 


It is by no means necefiary, however, that. he fhould 
lie all that'time, as is cuftomary, upon his back. . This 
_ fituation finks the fpirits, galls and frets the patient’s — 
_. tkin, and renders him very uneafy: After the fecond — 
week he may be gently raifed up, and may fit .feveral — 
_ hours, fupported by a bed-chair,. or the like, which 
will greatly relieve him. Great care, however, muft : 
be taken in raifing him up and laying him down, that _ 
he make no exertions himfelf, otherwife the ation, of 
the mufcles may pull the bone out a its placate whan 


f 


J ee ai 


-* Various pieces of peauinats have been aonivived for. counter-_ 


bones. 3 
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4 acting the force of the mufcles, and retaining the fragments of broken 4 
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Fey te is of great importance to er the patient dry and 


ii - often fo galled and excoriated, t 


clean while in this fituation. neglecting this, He is 

ae he is forced to keep 
~ fhifting places for eafe. I have known a fraétured thigh- 
bone, after it-had been kept ftraight for above a fort- 


\ night, difplaced by this means, and continue bent for 


_ ite, 3 mm fpite of all that could be done. - | 

It has been cuftomary when a bone was broken, to 
keep the limb for five or fix weeks continually upon the 
_ ftretch. - But this is a bad pofture. It is both uneafy . 


_ to the patient, and unfavourable to the cure. The beft 


fituation is to keep the joint a little bent. Thisis the 
_ pofture into which every animal puts its limbs when‘ it 
_ goes to reft, and in which feweft mufcles are upon the 
ftretch. It is eafily effe@ted, by either laying the patient 


# upon his fide, or making the bed’ fo as to favour this 


B polition of the limb. — 

~ Bone-fetters ought carefully to examine whether the 
bone’ be not fhattered or broken into feveral pieces. In 
this cafe it will fometimes be neceflary to have the limb 
immediately taken off, otherwife a Baeie ne er morti- 
fication may enf{ue. The horrot which attends the very 
‘idea of an amputation, often occafions its being delayed 
in fuch cafes till too late. Thave known this: ‘principle 
- operate fo ftrongly, that a limb, w here the bones were 
_ fhattered into more than tweaty pieces, was not ampu- 
tated before the third day after the accident, when: the 
eangrene had proceeded fo far as to render the opera- 
tion ufelefs. 
‘ When a fracture is heaninited with a wound, it 
mutt es dreffed 1 in all Helpects as a cound. 


~! ae 4 


» ot 
bones ; hui! as Malctibaehe of thefe without a: rawings w se ‘be of 
. little ule, I fhall refer the reader to a cheap and ufetul performance 


* On the Nature dnd Cure of Fradures;:\ately. publifhed by my’ inge-— 


 nious friend Mr. Aitkin, furgeon, in Edinburgh ; wherein: that 


Se 


peeentlemag has not only given an account of the machines’ recom- 
' mended in fractures by. former authors, but has likewife, added fe- 
 veral improvements of his own, ‘which are peculiarly ufeful in com- 
beau: fractures, and in cafes where patiefts with broken bones are 


s ~ bbligea to be tranfported from one place to another, 
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All that art can do towards the cure of a broken bone, 


IS to lay it perfectly ftraight, and to keep it quite eafy. 


All tight bandages do hurt. They had much better be 


a” 


a vi 


omitted altogether. A great many of the bad confe- _ 
quences which fucceed to fractured bones, are owing to | 
~ tight bandages. This is one of the ways in which the — 
exceefs of art, or rather the abufe of it, does more mif- _ 
chief than would be occafioned by the want of it. Some ~ 
of the moft fudden cures of broken bones which were — 
ever known, happened where no bandages were ap- — 
plied at all. Some method, however, muit be taken to — 
keep the member fteady; but this may be done many _ 


ways, without bracing it with a tight bandage. 


The beft method of retention is by two or more — 


fplints made of leather or pafteboard. Thefe, if moift- 


ened before they are applied, foon affume the fhape of — 


retention. The bandage which we would recommend 


the included member, and are fufficient, by the affift. : 
ance of avery flight bandage, fer all the purpofes of _ 


is that made with twelve or eighteen tails. It is much — 
eafier applied and taken off than rollets, and anfwers — 


all the purpofes of retention equally well. ‘The fplints 


fhould always be as long as the limb, with holes cut for _ 


the ancles when the fracture is in the leg, sikh 
In fra&tures of the ribs, where a bandage cannot be 


_ properly ufed, an adhefive plafter may be dpplied over 
the part. The patient inthis cafe ought to keep himfelf 


quite eafy, avoiding every thing that may occafion Ineezs 
ing, laughing, coughing, or the like.. He ought to keep - 


his body in a f{traight pofture, and fhould take care that 
his ftomach be conitantly diftended, by taking fre- 
quently fome light food, and drinking freely of weak 
watery liquors, - | iene : 


The moft proper external application for a fracture — 
is exycrate, or a mixture of vinegar and water. The 
bandages fhould be wet with this at every drefling, 


_ OF STRAINS, 


Strains are often attended with worfe confequences _ 
than broken bones, The reafon is obvious; they are — 


generally 


OF STRAINS. _ gee 
generally negle&ted. When a bone is broken, the pa- 
tient is obliged to keep the member ealy, becaufe he 
cannot make ufe of it; but when a joint is only ftrain- | 
- ed, the perfon, finding he can ftill make a fhift to move 
it, is forry to lofe his time for fo trifling an ailment, In - 
_this way he deceives himfelf, and converts into an in- 
- curable malady what might have been removed PY si 
keeping the part eafy for a few days. 

Country people generally immerfe a {trained limb j in 
cold water. ‘This is very proper, provided it be done 
immediately, and not kept in too long. But the cuftom 
of keeping the part immerfed in cold water for a long 
time is certainly dangerous. It relaxes inftead of bracing 
the part, is more likely to produce a dileafe than re- 
move one. | | 

Wrapping a‘garter, or fome other bandage, cae 
tight about the ftrained. part, is likewife of ufe.. It 
helps to reftore the proper tone of the veffels, and pre- 
vents the action of the parts from incr eafing the difeafe. 

‘At fhould not, however, be applied too tight. I have 
_ frequently known bleeding near the affected part have 
avery good effect; but what we would reccommend — 
above all, is‘a/e. It is more to be dépended on than 
vod medicine, and feldom fails to remove the complaint *, 


OF RUPTURES. 


“Children and old people are mot liable to this dif. 
eafe. In the former it is generally occafioned by ex- 
ceflive crying, coughing, vomiting, or the like. In the- 
latter, itis commonly the effect of blows or violent exe 
ertions of the ftrength, as leaping, carrying great 
weights, &c. In both a relaxed habit, indolence, and an 
ply or very moilt diet, difpofe the body to this difeafe, 


_.. * A great many aidbervil applications are recommended for ftrains, 
~ fome of which do good, and others hurt, The following are fuck 
as may be ufed with the greateft fafety, viz. poultices made of {tale 


if beer or vinegar and oatmeal, camphorated fpirits of wine, Mindere- 


__rus’s fpirit, volatile liniment, volatile aromatic fpirit diluted with a _ 
- double quantity of water, and the common. forentaticn, with the 
- apettion of Brandy ¢ or piri of wine, 


A rupture ne 


0986. +> OPA Ee: Be ) 
A rupture fometimes proves fatal before it is difco- ~ 
vered,, Whenever: ficknefs, vomiting, and obftinate — 
coftivenefs give reafon to fufpe& an obftru@ion of the 


> 


bowels, all thofe places where ruptures ufually happen 
ought carefully tobe examined. The protufion of a 
very {mall part of the gut will occafion all thefe. fymp- 


fant, it ought to be laid upon its back, with its head 


very low. While in this pofture, if the gut does not 
return of itfelf,it may eafily be pat up by gentle preffure. . 


After it isreturned, a piece of fticking-plafter may be 
applied over the part, and a proper trufs or. bandage 


mult. be conftantly worn for a confiderable time.. The — 
method of making and applying rupture-bandages for 
children is pretty well known. ‘The child muft, as 
far as poflible, be kept from crying, and from all vio- | 


lent exertions, till the ruptureis quitehealed. 


great violence, or happens from any caufe to be in- 
flamed, there is often great difficulty in returning it, 


and fometimes the thing is quite impraéticable without’ 


an operation; a defcription of which is foreign to our 
purpole. As I have been fortunate enough, however, 


always to fucceed in my attempts to, return the gut, 


without having recourfe to any other means than what 
are in the power of every man, I fhall briefly mention 


_ the method which I generally purfue. 


» After the patient has been bled, he muft be laid upon 


out of a. decottion of mallows and camomile-flowers, 
or, if thefe are not at hand; of warm water, muft be 


_ applied for a confiderable time. A clyfter made of this’ 
~ decoction, with a large fpoonful of butter and ‘an ounce. 
or two of falt, may be afterwards thtewn up. If thefe 
_fhould net prove fuccefsful, recourfe muft be had to. 
preflure.. If.the tumour be very hard, confiderable: - 


force will be-neceflary ; butit is not force alone which 
a‘ . | fucceeds 
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. toms ;-and,if not returned in due time, will prove 
fatal. .. On the firft appearance of a rupture in an in- 


. | In adults, when the gut has beén forced down with 


_his back, with his head very low, and his breech raifed. 
high with pillows, In this fituation flannel-cloths wrung 


_ ~~ 
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- fucceeds here. The operator, at the fame time that he 


_ makesa preflure with the palms of-his hands, muft with 


his fingers artfully conduct the gut in.by the fame aper- 


~ ture through which it came out. The manner of doing 


this can bé much’ éafier conceived than defcribed. 
Should thefe endeavours prove ineffectual, clyfters’ of 


the fmoke’of tobacco may be tried. ‘Thefe have been 


often known to fucceed where every other method 


failed... | 


* 


There is reafon to believe that, by perfifting in the ufe 


‘of thefe, and fuch other means as the circumftances of 


the café may fuggeft, moft hernias might be reduced 
without an operation. Cutting for the hernia is a nice 


~ “and difficult matter. I would therefore advife furgeons 


to try every ‘method of returning the gut before they 


“have recourfe to the knife’ 1 have once and again fuc- 


ceeded by perfevesing in my endeavours, after eminent 


- fuirgeons had*declared. the reduction of the gut imprac- 
- ticable without an operation*®. ey oe 


An adult, after the gut has been returned, muft wear 
a fteel bandage. It is needlefs to defcribe this, as it may 


always be’ had ‘ready-made from the artifts. Such 


bandages are generally uneafy'to the wearer for fome 


time, but by cuftom they become quite eafy. No per- 


fon who has had a rupture after he arrived at man’s 


‘eftate, fhowild ever be without one of thefe bandages.. 
» Perfons who have a rupture ought carefully to avoid 
all violent exercife, ‘carrying great weights, leaping, 


| running, and the like. ‘They fhould likewife avoid 


windy aliment and ftrong liquors; and fhould ‘care- 
fully guard againft catching Golder chain 


__.+® J would here beg leave to’ recommend it to-every practitioner, 


* when his patient complains of pain in the belly with obftinate-coftive- 
nels, to examine the groins and every place where a rupture may 


‘happen, in order that it may be immediately reduced.. By negleét~ 


- ting this, many perifh who were not fufpeéted to have had ruptures 


¥ 


ss 
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tillafter they were dead. 1 have known this happen where half a 
dozen of the faculty were in attendances dy) dmaeber 


é 
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CHAP, LIL. 
OF CASUALTIES. 


tt is certain that life, when to all appearance lott, 4 
may often, by due care, be reftored. Accidents fre- _ 


quently prove fatal, merely becaufe proper means are 


not ufed to counteract their effects. No perfon ought — 
to be looked upon as killed by any accident, unlefs — 


where the ftructure of the heart, brain, or fome organ 
neceflary to life, is evidently deftroyed. ‘The aétion of 
thefe ergans may be fo far impaired, as even to be for 


— 


fome time imperceptible, when life is by no means gone. 


In this cafe, however, if the fluids be fuffered to grow 
cold, it will be impoffible to put them again in motion, 


even though the folids fhould recover their power of | 


acting. Thus, when the motion of the lungs has been 
{topped by unwholefome vapour, the action of the 
heart by a ftroke on the breaft, or the functions of the 
brain by a blow on the head, if the perfon be fuffered 
to grow cold, he will in probability continue fo; but, 


if the body be kept warm, as foon as the injured 
part has recovered its power. of acting, the fluids will 


again begin to move, and all the vital fun@ions will be 
rolkoueds: Serv iy ky mull 2: ia iy, ei Reis 
It is a horrid cuftom, immediately to confign over 
to death. every perfon who has the misfortune, by a 
fall, a blow, or the like, to be deprived of the ap- 
pearance of life. The unhappy perfon, inftead. of 
being carried into a warm houfe, and laid by the fire, 
or put to a warm bed, is generally hurried away to 
a church, or'a barn, or fome other cold damp houfe, 
where, after a fruitlefs attempt has been made to bleed 
him, perhaps by one who knew nothing of the matter, 
he is given over for dead, and no farther notice taken 
of him. ‘This eondud& feems to be the refult of igno- 


rance, fupported by: an ancient fuperftitious notion, ~ 


which forbids the body of any perfon killed by acci- 


dent: to be laid in an houfe that is inhabited. What 


the ground of this fuperftition may be, we fhall not 
Te 5s AGH pretend 
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"pretend to inquire; but furely the condué founded 
upon it is contrary to all the principles of reafon, hu- 
manity, and common fenfe. i, ) 
-. When a perfon feems to be fuddenly deprived of 
‘life, our firft bufinefs is to inquire into the caufe. We 
_ ought carefully to obferve whether any fubftance be — 
lodged in the windpipe or gullet; and, if that is the 
cafe, attempts muft be made to remove it. When un- | 
wholefome air is the caufe, the patient ought imme- 
diately to be removed out of it. If the circulation be 
~ fuddenly ftopped, from any caufe whatever, except 
mere weakneis, the patient fhould be bled. If the — 
- blood doves not flow, he may be immerfed in warm 


water, or rubbed with warm cloths, &c. to promote 


the circulation. When the caufe cannot be fuddenly 
removed, our great aim muit be to keep up the vital 
warmth, by rubbing the patient with hot cloths, or 
falt, and covering his body with warm fand, afhes, or 


the like. | | 


Ty fhould now proceed ‘to treat more fully of thofe 
accidents, which, without immediate affiftance, would 
often prove fatal, and to point out the moft likely means 
for relieving the unhappy fufferers ; but as I have been 


_. happily anticipated in this part of my fubject by the 


~ learned and humane Dr. Tiffot, I fhall content myfelf 
with colleéting fuch’of his obfervations as feem to he 
the moft important, and adding. fuch of my own as 
_ have occurred in the courfe of pradtice. 


Mi 


OF SUBSTANCES STOPT BETWEEN THE 
“MOUTH AND STOMACH. 


Though accidents of this kind are very common, and 


4 extremely dangerous, yet they are generally the. effect 


of careleffnefs; Children fhould be taught to chew 


__. their food well, and to put nothing into their mouths 
_. which it would-be dangerous: for them to {wallow. 


But children are not. the only perfons guilty of this 
piece of imprudence. I know many adults who put 
pins, nails, and other fharp-pointed fubitances. in their 

sees mouths 
ce | 
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‘mouths upon every occafion; and fome who even fleep | 
with the former there all. night. This conduét is exe . 
ceedingly injudicious, asia fit of coughing, or twenty, 


other accidents, may force over the fub{tance before 


the perfon is aware *. 


_ When any fubftance i 18, detained in fhe: gullet, Himes 


are two ways of removing it, vix. either by extraéting 


it, or pufhing it down. | The fafeft and moft certain 


way is to extract it; but thisis not always the eafieft : 


it may therefore be more eligible fometimes to throft it a 
down, efpecially when the ob{tructing body is of fuch | 
anature, that there is no danger from its reception into _ 
the ftomach. The fubftances which may be .pufhed “a 


down without danger are, all common nourifhing ones, 


- “as bread, flefh, fruits, and the like. All indigeftible 


bodies, as. cork, wood, bones, pieces of metal, and 


~ fuch like, ought, if poffible, to be extracted, -efpecially ua 
-if thefe bodies be fharp- pointed, < as Pins: needles, fith- | 


bones, bits of glafs, &c. 
When fuch fubftances have not ee in too deep, 


we fhould endeavour to extraét them with our fingers; 


which method often, fucceeds: When they are lower, 


we muft make ufe of nippers, or a {mall pair of ‘forceps, | 


fuch, as furgeons ule. But this attempt to, extract rarely 


fucceeds, if the fubftance be of a flexible naees and 


has defcended far into the gullet. - 


If the fingers and pincers fail, or cannot be duly cae 


plied, crotchets, a kind of, hooks, muft be employed, . 
Thefe may be made at once, by bending a piece of | — 


pretty ftrong iron wire at one end. Tt muft be intro- — 
duced in the flat way ; and, for the better conducting ~ 


it, there fhould likewife bea curve or bending at the 
hid it is held by, to ferve asa kind: of haridle to It ; 


which has this farther ufe, that it may be: fecured. by a ft 


firing tied to-it; a circumftance not toe omitted’ in 
any inftrument employed. on fuch cecafions, ‘to avoid 
fuch ill accidents. as have fometimes enfued from thefe.— 


_ #* A’ woman in one of the hofpitals of this city lately difchareed : 
@ great number of pins, ‘which fhe had: {wallowed in‘ ‘the courfe of: 


her ets through an ulcer in: her fides «. ay oo 


pone 
~ 3 
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inftruments flipping out-of the operator’s hand. After 


the crotchet has pafled below the fubftance that obftrudts 
the paflage, it is drawn up again, and hooks up the 


body along with it. The crotchet is alfo very conve- ~ : 


. mient, when a fubftance fomewhat flexible, as a pin or 
fith- bone {ticks acrofs the gullet, the hook, in fuch 
cafes, feizing them about their middle, part, crooks 
and thus difengages them; or, if they are very brittle 
fubftances, ferves to break them. | 

_ When the obftructing bodies are fmall, and only flop 
up a part of the paflage, and which may either eafily 
elude the hook, or ftraiten it by their refiftance, a kind _ 
of rings, fade either of wire, wool, or filk, _may be 
ufed. A piece ,of fine wire of a proper length may be 
bent into a circle, about the middle, of about an inch ° 
diameter, and the long unbent fides brought parallel, 
and near each other: thefe-are to be held in the hand, 
and the circular part or ring introduced into the cullet, : 
in order to-be conducted about the obftructing body, 
and fo to extract it. More flexible rings may be made 
of wool, thread, filk,. or {mall pack- thread, which. may 
be waxed. for their greater {treng gth and confiftence, 
One of thefe is to be tied faft to a handle of iron wire, 
whalebone, or any. kind of flexible wood; and by this 
means introduced, in order to furround the obftrucung 
fubftance, and to.draw it out. Several of thefe rings 
pafled through one another may be ufed, the more. 
certainly to lay held of the obftructing body which: may 
be involved by one, if another fhould mifs it. Thefe — 


rings have one advantage, which is, that when the fub- - - 


- ftance to be extracted i is once laid hold of, it may then, 
by turning the handle, be retained fo a ftrongly i in. the 
ting thus twifted, as to be moved every way, which 
muft in many cafes be a confiderable advantage. =. 
Another material employed on thefe unhappy occa- 
fions is the {ponge. Its property of fwelling confider- 
_ ably on being wet is the principal foundation of its ufe- 
fulnefs here. If any fubftance is ftopped in the gullet, 
but without filling up the whole paflage, a bit of fponge 
“may | hy introduced into that part which 1 is ene: 
an 


“me 


mf 
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and beyond the fubftance. ‘The fponge foon dilatess 
sand grows larger in this moift fituation; and indeed. — 


the enlargement of ‘it may be forwarded by making 


the patient fwallow a few drops of water. Afterwards 


— it-is to be drawn back by the handle to which it is 2 


faftened ; and as it is now too large to return through 


the fmall cavity by which it was conveyed in, it draws 


out the obftructing body along with it. fe 


The compreilibility of fponge is another foundation 
‘of its ufefulnefs in fuch cafes. A pretty large piece of 


iy {ponge may be compreifed or fqueezed into.a fmall fize, 


by winding a firing of tape clofely about it, which may 
be eafily unwound and withdrawn, after the fponge has 


_ been introduced. A bit of fponge may likewife be 
comprefled bya piece of whalebone fplit at one end; 


but this can hardly be introduced in fuch a manner as 
: ics'on . 
not to hurt the patient. ee en : | 

I have often known pins and other fharp bodies, 


which had ituck in the throat, brought up by caufing © 


_. the perfon to fwallow a bit of tough meat tied to a 
_ thread, and drawing it quickly up again. This is fafer 
than fwallowing fponge, and will often anfwer the pur- 

- pofe equally well. 


When all thefe methods prove unfuccefsful, there . 


_ remains one more, which is, to make the patient vomit : 
but this can fcarcely be of any fervice, unlefs when fuch 


4 


obftructing bodies are fimply engaged in, and not — 


hooked or ftuck into the fides of the gullet, as in this 


cafe vomiting might fometimes occafion farther mif-. 
chief. If the patient can fwallow, vomiting may be ~ 


excited by taking half a drachm or two fcruples of ipe- 
cacuanha in powder made into adraught. If he is not | 


able to fwallow, an attempt may be made to excite vo- 
miting, by tickling his throat with a feather; and, if 


that fhould not fucceed, a clyfter of tobacco may be ~ 


~adminiftered. It is made by boiling an ounce of to- — 


bacco in a fufficient quantity of water. ‘This has often 

been. found to fueceed, when other attempts to excite 
vomiting had failed. > — ae: i des ree 

“When the obftructing body is of fuch a nature that it 

| may 
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may sith fafety be ‘puthed downwards, this may. be at- 
empted by means of a wax- candle ‘oiled, and a little 
heated, fo as to make it flexible; ora piece of whale- 
bone, wire, ‘or flexible wood, witha {ponge fattened to 
one end. 
Should it be ‘hapoflible to éxtra& even thofe bodies 
Which it is dangerous to admit into the Romath, we 
mult then ‘prefer the leaft of two. evils, and rather run 
the hazard of pufhing them down, than fuffer the pa- 
tient to perilh in a few minutes ; and we pete to 
fcruple this refolution the lefs, as a great many inftancts 
have happened, where the fwallowing of fuch hurtfal 
and indigeftible. fubftances. have been ftlow red by ne 
di Miers 
Whenever it is manifeft that all endeavours either . 
to extract or puth down the fubftance muft prove ine 
elfectial, they fhould be difcontinued; becaufe the 


“— inf mmation occafioned by. perfifting in them, might 


be as danger ous as the obfiru@ion infelf.: Some- -have 
died in confequence of the inflammation, even after 
the body which canted the ob >ttrucuion had | ep ep arey 
removed. : 

¥ While the means recommended: above are wiakin ng 
*~ufe of, the patient fhould often fwallow, or, if he can- 
Rot, he fhould frequently receive by inje@ion, through 
a ‘crooked tube ‘or pipe that may reach down to the 
puller, fome emollient liquor, as warm milk and water, 
bar ley-water, ‘or a. déecoGion of mallows. Injections of 
shiv kind not only foiten and foothe the irritated parts, 
but, when throwa in with force, dre- often more fuce 
aay in loofen ning the map hae: a than all attempts 
awith mftruments.” ~ 77 , 
WwW Vhen, after all our endeavours, we are obliged 5 Ke | 
leave the obftructing body in the part, the pavent muit 
be treated as if he had an inflatmatory aveafe, “He 
fould ‘be bled, képt upon a low diet, ard have his 
~ whole neck fuirunded with emollient poultices. The 
; fike ce ‘treatment mutt alio be uled, it there be. “any reafon ; 
to fufpe& an inflammation of the paflages, though, the 
; eb! rusting body. ee removed. 
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te A proper degree of agitation has fometimes loofened’ 7 
the inhering body more effeGtually than inftruments. — 


Thus a blow on the back has often forced up a fub- 
ftance which ftuck in the ‘gullet ; but this is ftill more 
proper and efficacious when the fubftance’ gets into: the 
windpipe. In this cafe, vomiting and f{neezing are 
likewile to be excited. Pins, which {tuck in the gullet, 
have been frequently cifcharged by riding on horfeback, 
OF ala: carnage, Fes fa te oS ae RA Ora APES Be 
-, When any indigelftible fubftance has been forced - 
down into the ftomach, the patient fhould ufe a very — 
mild and’ finooth diet, confilling chiefly of fruits and 
farinaceous fubftances, as puddings, pottage, and foups. 
He fhowld avoid all heating and irritating things, as 
‘wine, yunch, pepper, and fuch hike; and his drink 
fhould be milk and water, barley-water, or whey. 
|. When the gullet 1s fo ftrongly and fully clofed, that 
the padent can receive no food by the mouth, he mult. 
be nourithed by cly{ters of foup, jelly, and thelike. 
.. When the patient is in danger of being immediately 
fuffocated, and all hope of freeing the paflage is va- 
nifhed, fo that’ death feems at hand, if refpiration be 
not reftored ; the operation of bromhotomy, or opening 
ot the windpipe, muit be dire€tly performed. As this 
operation is neither difficult to an expert furgeon, nor 
very pal.ful to the patient, and is often the ouly method | 
which can be taken to preferve life in thefe emergencies, . 
we thought proper to mention it, though it fhould only 
be attempted by performs flulled in furgery. — aie 


1 
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'” When ‘a perfon has remained above a quarter of an 
hour under water, there can be no confiderable hopes — 
of hig recovery. Bat as feveral circumftancés may 
happen to have continted life, in fuch ‘an ‘unfortunate 
_fituation, beyond the ordinary term, we fhould never 
too foon refign the unkappy object to his fate, but try 
every» method for’ his relief, ws there are many well- 
atteited proofs of the recovery of perfons to gy oi 
ube alee aunt gerne a Te <a ae ‘ health Aa 
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health who had been taken out of the water apparently 
' dead, and who’ remained a confideable time without 


-acxhibiong-any figus:of lifes: 0) odio hurd 
The firft thing to be done, after the body is taken 
out of the water, is to convey it as foon as poffible to 
_fome convenient place where the neceflary operations 
» for its recovery may be performed. In doing this, care 
mutt be taken not to bruife or ibjure the body by car- 
rying it in any unnatural pofture with the head down. 
wards, orsthe like. If an adult body, it ought to be 

' laid on a bed, or on ftraw, with the kead a little raifed; 

_and-carried on.aicart or on men’s fhoulders,, and kept 
in as natural and eafy a pofition as poffible. A final 
body may be carried.in'the arms. 

'« Inattempting to recover perfons apparently drowned, 
the principal intention to be purfued is, 1a refore the 
natural warmths wpon which all the vital tunétions 

_ depend; and to excite thele fundtions by the application 
of-{timulants, not only to the fkin, but hkewile to the 

_ lungs, inteftines, &c.. Lone crane CHO 

Yhough cold was by no means the caufe of the per- 
 fon’s death, yet it will prove an effeétual ob{tacle te 
his recovery. For this reafon, after {tripping him. of 
Ais wet clothes, his body muft be ftron,ly rubbed: for 
a confiderable time with coarfe linen cloths, as warm 
as they can be made; and, as foon as-a well-heated — 
bed can be got ready, he may-be laid in it, and the 
tubbing fhould: be. contiuued. Warm cloths ‘ought 

_lkewife tobe frequently applied to the ftomach -and 

' bowels; and hot bricks, or bottles of warm water to 

. the foles of his feet, and to the palms: of his hands, 

. Strong volatile f{pirits fhould be frequently i hg 

_ the nofe3: and the {pine of the back: and pit of the-fto» 
mach maybe rubbed with warm brandy or fpiritof 

wine... The temples ought alfo to be chafed with-volas 

tile fpivits ;::and itimulating powders, as that of tcbacco~ 


- Or marjoram, may:be blown up the noftrils. | <.-.- Fescepiyl 

_ .o'Tourenew.the breathing, a{trong: perfon: may- blow 
hisiown breath into: the. patient?s «mouth -with ‘all the 
force he can, holding his‘noftrils at the fame time. 
E. : Oe ee aE fy When 
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‘AVhen it can be perceived by the rifing of. the cheft or ~ 
“Spey that the lungs are filled with® air, the ay 
ought to defi from blowing, and: fhould. prefs the — 
breaft and belly fo as to expel the air again; and this 
operation may be repeated for fome time, alternately — 
inflatiag and Sepniong the lungs-fo as to. imitate Te 
tural neipirateaes a Aer gr 
If the lungs cannot be sofneea 3 in this r manner, it cond | 
be attempted by blowing threugh one:of the noftrils, : 
and at the fame time Keeping “the other clofe. Dr - 
‘Monro, for this purpofe, recommends a wooden: pipé — 
fitted at one end for filling the noftril, and at the other 
for being blown into by z a perfon’s mouth, -or for re: 
eeiving the pipe of a pair of bellows, to be employed 
for the fame purpofe, raeceflary. ques 4 
When air cannot be forcedinto the cheft. by the 
meat or nofe, it may be neceflary to make an open- _ 
ing into the wind-pipe for this purpofe. It is needlefs, 
1 acter to {pend time.in defcribing this operation, as — 
it fhould not be attempted unlefs by: pe fons killed: a | 
furgery. | 
Soh Oe Aimulate the behets cat the fume of rola! may. 
ke thrown up in the form of a ¢lyfter. ‘There are 
various pieces of apparatus contrived for this purpofe, 
which. may be ufed. when at hand; but where» thefé 
¢annot be. obtained, the bufinefs may be done by a_ 
commion tobacco-pipe.. ‘The bow} of the pipe mult be 
fille@ with: tobacco’ well kindled, and, ‘after the fmall 
tube has been introduced) into. the fondament, the 
fmoke may be forced up by. blowing through a piece — 
of paper full of holes, wrapped round the mouth of 
the pipe, orby. blowing through: an-empty pipe, the 
mouth of which 1s appli ¢d-clofe to that of the other. . 
This. m ay-alfo be done i in. the following manner: wAg 
common cly fiey-pipe, with a bag. mounted upon: ity 
88 Me be introduced into the fuladinreenstip and the mouth © 
f. the he bag » amy be applied round the fmall: end: of al 
ha api: :pe, inthe bowl: of «which: tobacco i$ to Be 
kindled; and.“the imoke blown: up» as. sdireéted- above. a 
Bald: it Des baa neat eek to throw up 
pn ne bee fee's 15 "has iS apa a <a Ne Bs Mat odmoke 
rare f ry Me. , 
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_ fmoke ef. tobacco, clyfters of warm: water, with the 
7 . 6 i : . e i . \ ee wae 

-addition of .a little falt, and. fome wine or fpirifs, may 


be: frequenily adiminiftered.-. his may be done by a 
‘common-clyfter-bag. and pipes but, as it onght to be 


-throwa well up, a pretty large fy inge will anfwer the 
-purpole better. | | 


“» While thefe things are doing, fome of the attendants 
ought to be preparing a warm bath, into which the 
perfon fhowld be put, if the above. endeavours prove 
ineffeGtual.. Where there are no conveniences for 


-afing the wartn bath, the body may be covered with 
swarm falt, fand, afhes, grains, or fuch like. Tiffot | 
“mentions an inflance of a girl who was reftored to life,” 
after fre had been taken out of the water, fwelled, 


bloated, and to all appearance dead, by laying her 


naked body upon hot afhes, covering her with ‘others 


equally hor, putting a bonnet round her head, anda 
ftocking round her neck ftuifed with the jame, and 


heaping coverings: over all. After the had remained 


” 


i 


half an hour in this fituation, her pulfe returned, {he 
‘recovered {peech, ‘and cried out, 1 frease, I freee; a 
little cherry brandy was given her, and fhe remained: 
buried, as it were; under the afhes for eight hours: 


« J q 4 ars f I ‘A i Y 4 » 
 -afterwards fhe was taken out, without any other com-_ 
~ plaint, except that of lafiitude or wearinefs, which went 


off ina few days. ‘The doctor mentions likewife an 
inftance of a man who was reftored to life, after he 


had remained fix hours under water, by the heat ef a 


dunghill. °-- ph Shi Bay 


fd Tab she *patient fhews fome figns of life, and is able 
to fwallow, it would be wlelefs and even dangerous to 


pout liquors into his mouth. His lips. however, and 


tongue may be frequently wet with a feather, dipped 
in warm brandy or other {trong {pirits 5 and, .as feon 


7 
a 


mt ¥ , + 7 * Re oe " . " 
as he ha3 recovered the power of fwallowing, ‘ little 


warm wine, or fome other cordial, ovght every now 


and then to be adminiftered. | Fae ae a 
«Some recommend'a vomit after the patient is a little 


 yesanimated ; but if he cau be made to puke without: 


‘théfickening draught, it will be more fafe: this may 
| O'g 3 gencrally 
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#énerally be done by tickling the throat and fauces 
with an oiled feather, .or fome -other foft fubftance} 
which will not injure the. parts. . Tiffot, in this: cafe, 
recommends.the oxymel of fquills, a table-fpoonful of 
which, diluted with water, may be given every quarter’ 
of an hour, till the patient has taken five or fix dofes.- 
Where that medicine is not at hand, a {trong infufion 
ot fage, camomile flowers, or carduus benediGius, fweet- 
ened with honey, or fome warm water, with: the ad- 
dition of a little falt, may, he fays, fupply its place: 
‘The Dotor does not intend that any of thefe things 
fhould be given in fuch ‘quantity as to occafion vor | 


titing. He thinks emetics in this fituation are not 
expedient. eS 0 | ‘ait 


- We are by no means to difcontitiue our afiftance as. 
foon as the patients ditcover fome tokens of life,’ fince 
they fometimes expire after thefe firft appearances of — 
recovering. “lite warm and {timulating applications 
are {till to be continued, and fmall quantities of fome 
cordial liquor ought irequently to be adminiftered, 
Laftly, though the perfon fhould’ be manifeftly re- 
animated, there fometimes remain an oppreflion, a 
cough, and feverifhnefs,: which effe€tually conftitute a 
difeafe. In this cafe, it will be naceffary to bleed the 
patient in the arm, and to caufe him to drink plenti-’ 
fully of barley-water, elder flower tea, or any other | 


foft pectoral intufion. 


~ Such perfons as have the misfortune to be deprived 


. of the appearances of life, by a fall, a blow, fuffocation, 


or the like, muit be treated nearly in the fame manner _ 
as thofe who have been for fome tithe undef water. I 
once attended’a patient who was fo ftunned by a fall. 
from a horfe,- that for above fix hours he {earcely exhi- | 
bited any figns of life; yet this man, by being bled,» 
and proper methods taker to keep up the vital warmth, 
recovered, and in a few days was perfectly weil. Dr, 
Alexander gives an inftancé to the fame purpofe, in. 
the Edinbargh Phyfical and Literary Effays, of a man- 
who was to all appearance killed by a blow on the 
breaft, but recovered upon being immerfed for fome: — 
| Bod | time 
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 VSaNeR : 
time m warm water. hefe, and.other inftances ofa 
 fimilar nature, which might be adduced, amount to a 
full proof of this fact, that many of thofe unhappy 
‘i perigee who lofe their lives by falls, blows, and other 
accidents, might be faved by the ufe of proper means auly 


perfified in. . 


OF NOXIOUS VAPOURS. | 

_ Air may be many ways rendered noxious, or even 
deftructive to animals. This may either happen from 
its yivifying principle being deftroyed, or from fubtle 
~ exhalations with which it is impregnated. ‘Thus air 
that has pafled through burning fuel is neither capable 
of fupporting fire nor the life of animals. Hence the 
_ danger of fleeping in clofe chambers with coal fires, 
Some indeed fvppofe the danger here proceeds from the 
fylphureous oil contained in the coal, which is fet at 
liberty and diffufed all over,the chamber ; while others 
_ imagine it is owing to the air of the room being charged 
- with phlogifton. . Be this as it may, it is a fitnation 
carefully to be avoided. Indeed, it is dangerous to 
fleep in a fmall apartment with a fire. of any kind, I 
Jately faw four perfons who had been suffocated by fleep- 
ing in.an apartment where.a {mall fire of coal had been 

letiburning” iss a al Cuca hi 
- Yhe vapour which exhales from wine, cyder, beer,: 
er other liquors, in the ftate of fermentation, contains 
- fomething poilonous, which kills in the fame manner. 
as the vapour of ceal. . Hence there .is always danger. 
in going into cellars where a large quantity of thefe. 
liquors is ina ftate of fermentation, efpecially if they; 
have been clofe fhut up for fome time, There have. 
been many initances of perfons {truck dead on entering. 
- fuch places, and of others. who have with difficulty. 
Be Uae EN iterascate caves, that have been very long, 
* fhut. are. opened, or when deep wells, arc cleaned,, 
- which have not been emptied , for fevers] years, the va-., 
Paws arifing from then produce the tare, elects as, 
Pans. wor | O'q 4 ~ thole 


“ 
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thofe nmaentioned — abov e, For this featow, 4 no “perfor 
‘ought to venture into a well, pit, cellar, or < any place - 
that is damp, and -has been leng fhut up, till the air 
has been fufliciently purified, by burning gunpOwder - 
init. It is eafy to know, as has been obferved in a 
former part of this work, when the zir of fuch places - 
is unwholefome, by letting down a lighted candle, 
th owing in burning’ fuel, or the like. If thefe con- 
tinue to ‘burn, peop e may fafely venture in; but where 
they are fuddenly extineuifhed, no one ought to enter 
till the air has been firft purified by fire. Rane ts 
The offenfive fmell of lamps and of candles, : efpe- 
cially when their flames are e: <tinghifhed, ope} rate like 
other vapours, though - with lefs violence, and lefs 
fuddenly. There kave, however, been inftances of — 
people killed by the fumes of lamps which had been 
extinguifhed ina clofe chamber; and perfons of weak, - 
delicate breafts, generally find thenifelves quickly Op= 
prefled in apar iments iluminated with many candles. 
Such as are. fenfible of their danger in thefe fitua- 


“sh 


tions, and retreat featonably from it, are generally re- 


lieved as foon as they get into the open air, or, if they 
have any remaining uneafinefs, a litile water: and vine- 
gar, or lemonade, drank hot, affords them relief. 
But when they are {9 far poifoned, as to have loft their 
feeling, and anderflan ding, the following means m ult, 
be fied! * their recovery : ey 
The patient fhould be expofed to a very pure, een 
and iid air; and volatile falts, or other. flimulating — 
fubilances, held ' to his nofe. He fhould next be ‘bled. 
in the arm, OF, if that does not fucceed, in the neck. 
His legs ought to be put into warm bese arid well. 


subbed: “As foon as he can fwallow, fome len nonade, ; 


or water and vinegar, with the aildigion of a “is tle nitr Ea) 


“may be given him. ar 


Nor aie harp clyRers by any means to pelle! eed 
thefe may be made, by adding to the common “yer, 
fyrup of ‘buckthorir and tin@ure ef fenna, of cach two 


OUNCES ..CKs any their ftead,* half an ounc se. Of Venice® 


turpentine di Polved in ae yolk: of an egg. Should: 


thefe 


er oy EA ee 8 soe js “ 
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: ele things not be at hand, two.or three large fpoonfuls 
~ of common falt may be put into the clyiters:. The fame 
means, if neceflary, which were yecommended in the 
formér part of this chapter, may be“ufed to reftore the: 
circulation, warmth, &c. | AN tlh Sama 
~ Mr Toffach, furgeon at Alloa, relates the cafe of a 
man fuffocated by the fteam of burning coal, whom he 
recovered by blowing his breath into the patient’s, 
mouth, bleeding him in the arm, and cavfing him to 
_ be well rubbed and tofied about. And Dr. Frewen, of 
~ Suffex, mentions the cafe of a young man wi. was 
ftupified by the fmoke of fea-coal, but was recovered 
_ by being plunged into cold water, and afterwards aid - 
in a warm bed. | - | . | 
The practice of plunging perfons fuTocated by noxt- 
> ous ‘vapours in cold water, would feem to, be fup- . 
' ported by the eommon experiment of fuffocating dogs 
in the grotto del cani, and aftersyards recovering them 
by threwing them ito the neighbouring lake. 


, 


”- 


-). EFFECTS OF EXTREME COLD. 


When cold issextremely fevere, and a perlon is €X- 
. pofed to it for a long ume, it proves mortal, in confe- 
“quefice of its {topping the circulation im the extre- 
mities, and forcing too great a proportion of hloed to- 
_ wards the brain; fo thit the patient dies of a kind of 
apoplexy, preceded by great fleepinefs. The traveller,” 
in this fituation, who finds hin:felf begin to grow 
_ drowfy, fhould redouble his efforts to extricate hinnfelf 
from the imminent danger he is expoied to. Phis- 
fleep, which-he mizht confider as fon 2 alleviation ong 
- his fuferings, would, if indulged, prove, his i rama 
~~.) Such violent effects of cold are‘happily not very com- 
-* mon in this country ; it frequently happens, however, 
that the hands or feet of travellers are fo Benumbed or 
' frozen, as to be in danger ‘of a mortification, if proper 
means are not Wfed_to prevent it. ‘Tae chief danger in 
"tis fituation arifes from the fuddea application of heat. 
ce Iris very common, when the hands or {vet are pinehed © 
5) Sa gt ! . with 
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with cold, to hold, them | to the fire ;. yet reafon a : 
obfervation ‘fhew that this isa moft dangerous and ini. 
aw as BE a Vas 7. ee ee 


prudent practice. 


5 


warm water, they will be deftroyed by rottennels, ora 
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_ Every peafant knows, if frozen meat, fruits, 2) 
roots ef any kind, be brought near the fire, or put Into 


Kind of mortification ;-and that the only way te re- 


cover them, is to immerfe them for fome time in very 
cold water. ‘Uhefame obfervation holds with regard to 


animals.in this condition, «;0.4.. 0 a fo... 


_ When the hancs or feet,are greatly benumbed with 
coll, they ought cither, to be inmerted thecold water, 


vat 


or rubbed with; fhow, till tHcy recomey their fiattiral 
warmth and fenfibility after whichy: theiperfon may 


be removed into an aparimént.a little warmer} and may 
drink fome cups. of tea, or an infufion of elder-flowers 
rp , 


x 


fweetened with honey... Eyery, perfon.muft have ob-. 


ferved, when,his, hands were even but fligh tly” affected 


with cold, that the beft way to warm them was by | 


wafhing them in cold water, and continuing te rub 
them well for fome time. : 


When a. perfon has been fo long expofed to the cold, 


that all appearances of life are gone, it will be neceflary 


to rub him all over with {how or cold-water; or, what 
“ill aniwer better, if it can be obtained, to mmmerfe | 
him in abath of the very coldeft water. There is the - 


greatcft encouragement to perfift in the ufe of thefe 


‘means, as we are affured that perfons who had re- 


smgined in the fnow, or had been expofed to the freez- 
ing air during five er fix fucceffive days, and who had 


difcovered no marks of life for feveral hours, have — 


neverthelefs been revived. 


T have always thought, that the webthiegs, “ibe 


chilblains, and other inflammations of the extreinities, 


which are fo common among the. peafants in the cold — 
icafon, were chiefly occafioned by their fudden tranfi- © 


tions from co}d to heat.. After they have been expofed 


to an extreme degree of cold, they immediately apply 
their hands and feet to the fire, or, if they have occalion, _ 
plunge them into warm water, by which means, if a. 


7 
x 
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‘mortification does.not happen, an inflammution feldom 
fails to enfue. Moft of the ill confequences from his. 
 guarter might be eafily avoided, by only ebferving the 
_ precautions mentioned above. Ee lbs pa 


_ EFFECTS OF EXTREME HEAT. 

The effects of extreme heat, though not fo common 
in this country, are no lefs fatal, and much more fudden 
than thofe of cold. In hot countries people frequently 
_ drop dovn. dead in the ftreets, exhaufled with heat and 

fatigue. Tn this cafe, if any warm cordial can be poured. 

into the mouth, it ought to be done. If thidltannat i 
be effected, they may be thrown up in form of a clyfter. 
Volatile fpirits, and other things of a ftimulating na- 
ture, may he applied to the fkin, which fhould be weil 
rubbed with coarfe cloths, whipped with nettles, or . 
other ftimulating things. Some cf the antent phyf- 
. clans are faid to have reftored to life-perfons apparently | 
dead, by beating them with rods. | 

Head-aches are often occafioned by expofure to in- 
tenfe heat; and in warm climates, where people are 
_ yery liable to what they call coups de foleil, or frekes of 
the fun, it is a common cuftom to lay linen cloths, 
feverai times doubled, on the head, and to keep them 
. moiftened with very cold water for half an hour, or 
till the ftupor is diminifhed. ‘This. they term drawing 
the fire out of the bead. ean 
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“OF FAINTING FITS, AND OTHER CASES 
» tight WHICH. REQUIRE IMMEDIATE 

alg ASSISTANCE. | nt 
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GTRONG and healthy perfons, who abound with. 
_ Y plood, are often feized with fudden ‘fainting fits, 
after violent exercife, drinking freely of warm or ition g 
liquors, expofure to great heat, intenfe application to 


fludy; or the like. oo ; 
ote A. In 
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Ta fuch, caies the, patient fhould°be made. to fell. ta 
aout Yess rit Eis) temples, fo: rehead, | and  wrifte, 
ought at {Ae Jame time to be bathed with vinegar: wn 
with an equal quantity of warny-water; “and two or | 
three fpoontals of vinegar, with four or five times as. 


much we re may, wif he can fwallow, be poure ed into. 
| . oe 


his HOU At PARE 
Ifthe fining Bi B¥s bitte te, or degenerates into ue 
pore tiat is, an abolition. of feeling and wu nder. 
ftanding, the patient muft ‘be bled. “After the bleeding, eS 
a cly fer r will be pr. sper, 2 and then he fhou! d be ee ‘cay 
and ‘qviet, only: giving ‘him, evei ry falf-t Y pO 
two of an inf sation. of any. i eget oa 
dition of a little fur gar and vinegar. , . 
| “When fwoonin ngs, which arife Prony’ this han occur 
frequently in the | fame perfon, he fhould,. in order to ¢ 
efeape them, confine: hbimfelf toa light ¢ dict, <eonniting 
chiefly of bread, fruits, and other vegetabl oS. His ni 
drink Ought to be water or fmall be Ser, and he fhould z 
fleep but moder itely, and take’ much éxercife, 
Bar tainting fits Ss proceed muy ‘+h oftengr from a dled 
Tia aa excels of. blood!’ “He nce they ‘are very Sa) 
io happen atter great evactiations of any” kind, obflinat 
wate hine, Watit Of AppEtHE or Such like. In thefe, aa 
Salat Greely oppo Le EQut fe to that m mentioned above | 
UPLUCG ANT d 


he patie at thould be laid i bed, with his’ head low: 
Lbeins ey * covered, thould have his legs, thichs, arms, 
and. hig whole body rubbed Pyongly with hot flannels. 
. Slungary water, volatile falrs, or {trong felling herbs, - 
as Fue, aint, or:rejemary, may he held to. his hole 
a mouth may be wé et with a hierle rum or brandy; a a: 
“ke can ‘fwallow, fome hot wine, -tixed with fbn 3 
id cinnamon, which is an exctllent cordjal, may be 
Poured into his mouth. “Ay comprefs of flannel dipt a 4 
hot wine: or brandy muh) be apphed- to the pi of his — 
ftomachy and warm bricks or dott les fille tit with» hot 
watery. laid fo: lnscteGh:  elih inte Oo ithogm, eionadhs 
_ As foon as the patient is igkthyvered, a little, he fhould } 
take | iome itrong foup or Sroth, or a lite bfead orbit 
i Gans : cult @ 
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cuit foaked in hot: fpiced wine. To prevent tho return 
of the fits, he-ought to take ‘often, but in {mall quan 
tities, fome light yet fre easthening moucifhment,, as pa- 
nado made with foup inftead of water, new- laid eggs 
lightly poached, chocolate, li co roaft meats, jellies, 
and fuch like. : 
-“Thofe fainting fits, which : are tHe: off of bleeding | 
- oroof the violeat Oberation of pores belong to, this 
clafs. -Sach- as happen after) artificik -bleetting” are 
feldom | dangerous, ‘generally termineting as fo on. ag 
the patient is laid upon the bed; indced, perfons . es a 
jee to this kind fhould akways be bled lying, jn order 
to prevent it: Should the fainting, however, continue 
—tonger than atk: volatile fpirits may be held to the 
Death and rubbed’ on the temples, Ce . 
| When fainting is the eff. of ey {trong or acrid. 
“purges or vomits, the patient muft ‘be treated in all 
_» refpects as if he had taken poifon. ’ He fhould be made 
. to drink ee ad of milk, warm water, and oil, barley- 
| 2 Water, or fuch like ; Safle clyfters wil likewife be 
*. proper, and the i ‘ient’s (trength thould alterwards be: 
recruited, by syns him, generous cordialsy. and a ano- 
 dyne. medicine: 
"© Faintings are. Sethe occafioned . By iddipetions the 
may either proceed from the quantity or “quality of the: 
food.; When the former of thefe is the caute, the cure, 
will be bef performed by vonuung, which may be 
promoted by caufing the patient to drink a weak in-- 
fufion of camomile e.floy wers, oirduus benedit}us, or the: 
Vike. “When the diforder proceeds from the nature of, 
- the Poot the patient, as in the See Of weaknefs, mutt, 
be tevived by dtyeng {mells, &c. 3 after wh ich he fhould., 
| Be made to {wal iow a lar ve quan tity rar light warm fuid,. 
~ Which may ferve to hon: as it. were, “the offend’ Dy 
«mater, to foften its) acrimony, and cither to. elec pe 
- difcharge of it ae vomiting, or force itdown into thes 
inteltines.:: pai Malia Aa 
’ Even. difagreeable (mells will forvctimes occafions.. : 
_ fwognings, éfpeckilly in. peo ha of weak.nerves; Whem 
Ab happens, the patient how ald be carrhd.i into the open. 
Beer i i, ait, 
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whee 


air, have ftimulating things held to his nofe, and thofe f 


fubfances which are difagreeable to him ought immedi+ — 
ately to be removed. But we have already taken-notice, 
of fwoouings which arife from nervous d'forders, and 

fhall therefore fay no more upon that heads) 


Fainting fits often happen in the progrefs of difeafes. 


¥ 
‘ 
‘ie 


. In the beginning of putrid difeafes, they generally denote 


an opprefiion at the ftomach, or.a mafs of corrupted hu- 
inours, and they ceafe after evacuations either by vomit 
or ftool, When they occur at the beginning of malignant 
fevers, they indicate great danger. In each of thefe 
cafes, vinegar ufed both externally and internally is the 
beft remedy during the paroxyim, and plenty of lemon. — 
juice and water after it. Swoonings which happen in dif 
eafesaccompanied with great evacuations, muft betreated 
like thofe which are owing to weaknels. ‘and the evacua- 
tions ought to be reliramed. When they happen to- 
wards the end cf a violent fit of an intermittiny fever, 
rat that of each exacerbation of a continual fever, the — 
patitnt muft be fupported by fmal!l draughts of wine 
anid water. - . ig SAMs Sierra np Page badly 
_ Delicate'and hyfteric women are very lable to {woon-. . 
ing or fainting fits after delivery. ‘Ihefe might be often — 
prevented by generous cordials, and the admiffion, of 
freth air. When they are occafioned by exceffive 
flooding, it ought by all means to be reftrained. . They 
are generally the effect of mere weaknefs or exhauftion.. 
Dr. ingleman relates the cafe of a woman § in child. | 
bed, who, after being Lappily delivered, fuddenly — 
-“ fainted, and lay upwards of a quarter of an hour ap- 
** parently dead. A phylician was fent for; ‘her.own. 
** ‘maid, inthe mean‘while, beng out of patience at his é 


*¢ delay, attempted to’ afift her herfelf; and extending, 


*¢ herfelf upon her miftrefs, applied her mouth to her’s, 
ha HON ae . ware) Roneos j ae ‘ ' 
‘blew in as much breath as fhe poflibly. could, and in 
“ avery thort time the exhauiled woman awaked as out ~~ 
* of a profound fleep ;..when proper things being given 


- "Her, ihe foon ‘recovered.y 5 Rabin the 
“The maid. being afked how the came to think of 
*§ ghis expedieut, faid, fhe had feen it practifed at Alten. _ 

sabe WANS . : ‘* burgh, 
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burgh, by midwives, upon children with the happieft 


‘ 7 


Peete fy 5-1 | 


\ * We mention this cafe chiefly that other midwives may 
‘pe induced to follow. fo laudable an cxample. Many 


children are born without any figns o: life, and others 
expire foon after the birth, who might, without -all 


doubt, by proper care, be reftored to life. 


- From whatever caule fainting fits proceed, freth air is 


always of the greateft importance to the patient. by pot 


attending to this circumi{tance, people ofven kill their 


_ friendswhile theyareendeavouyingto faye them. Alarmed 


at the patient’s fituation, they call in a crowd of pecple 


to his affitance, or perhaps to witneis his exit, whole 


breathing exhaufts the air, and increafes the danger. 


. 


There is not the leaft doubt but this practice, which is 


very common among the lower fort of people, often 


proves fatal, efpecially to the delicate, and fuch perfons 


as fall into fainting fits from mere exhaustion, or the vio- 


lence of fome difeafe. No more perfons ought ever to 

be admitted into the room where a patient lies In a 

{woon, than areabfolutely neceflary for his affittance, and. 

the windows of the apartment fhould always be opened, 

at leaft as far as to admait a {tream of frefh air. 

Walid Ghote a ge , : Uh cate aa og 
.Perfons fubjeét, to frequent fwoonings or laintng fis,” 


~fhould neglect. no means to remove the caule of them, 


as their confequences arc always injurious to the conlti- 


tution. Every faiziting fit leaves the perfon in dejection 


and weaknefs ; tle fecretions are thereby fufpended, the 
humours difpofed to ftagnation, coagulations and obftrue- 
tions are formed, agd, if the motion of the blood be to- 


‘ tall intercepted, or very confiderably checked, polypu/es 


“i 


= 
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‘are fométimes formed in the heart or larger veflels. ‘The 
only kind of {woonings not to be dreaded, -are thole 
‘which fometimes mark the cri/is in fevers; yet even 
fe ought, as foon as poffible, to be removed. 

: ‘Lhave before remarked, but I deem it of importance 


to.repeat the obfervation, that it is only when the faint- 


ing fit evidently arifes from a fulnefs of the habit, and is 

accompanied with a total abolition of feeling and under- _ 
anding, that bleeding is advifeable. ‘Phe ufe of the lancet, 
| might 
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might otherwife have the-moft deadly effect. Many per- 
fois, even of robuft conftitutions, are very. apt to Rr " 
u pon having a vein opened and lofing a little blood is ow 
dangerous then muft the operation be > when: a patient’ hag 
already. fainted, and moft probably from extreme weak: ~ 
nels and a deféét cf blood! [ have no doubt but many 


ay + 


4 murder has been rathly committed i iy fuch cafes. 


oF INT OXICATION.. a5 ws ed 


The effects of intoxication are often Ae ‘No ki iia © 
of potion kills more certainly than an overdofe of ardent 
{fpirits. Sometimes, by deftroying the nervous energy, 
they put an end to life at once 5 but in general their ef © 

fects are more flow, and in many ‘refpetts. fimilar to thofe — 
sof opium. Other kinds of intoxicating liquors may, 
"prove fatal when taken to excets, as well asardent {piri its; 
bat they may-generallybe difcharged by vomiting which 
ought always to be excited when the: ftomach | 1s: overs 
charged with liquor. Pickin 
More of thofe unhappy obifitie who dig tentacle 
lofe their lives from an inability to condu& themfelves, | 
than from the deftru@ive quality of the liquor ‘Unable 
to walk, they tumble down, and he in fome. awkward } of. 
ture, which obftruéts the circulation or- breathing, and © 
often continue in this fituation fill they die. No perfon, . 
when drunk, fhould be left by himfelf, will his clothes hayé _ 
been loofened, and his body laid-in fuch a pofture: ag i © 
tmoft favourable for cont: slap the Vital motions, ‘dif. 
charging the contents of the ? Romach, &c. The beft pot 
ture tor difcharging the contents of ihe ftomach i 18 (0. lay - 
the perfon upon: his cing when afleep he may” be laid 
-comhis fide, with his h read a little raifed, and ae 
care ‘mutt be taken’ that his neck beno’ way bent, twilted 
CT Ravel any thing tod tight spool tt Pirie eee 
The excelfive degree of thirft occafioned sya fs 
‘ftrona’ liquors, often induces people’ to quench’ it! by 
talein ag what is hurtfal- i have known fatal'conféquen 
even from ae tre cly of milk after a debauctr of wine 
our r pune " r thole.geid Dayoan dnb: the beat 4 
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~ of the ftomach, having coagulated the milk in fucha 
- fmanner that it could never be digefted’ The fafelt drink 
after a debauch is water with a toaft, tea, infufions: of 
‘balm, fage, barley-water, and fuch like.“ If the perfon 
_ Wants to vomit, he may drink a weak infufion of camo- 
 imile-flowers, or luke-warm water and oil; but in this 
__ condition, vomiting may generally be excited’ by only , 
tickling the throat with the finger or a feather, °° | 
Inftead of giving a detail of all the different fymptoms 

of intoxication which indicate danger, and propofing a 
general plan of treatment for perfons ig this fituation, 1 . 

fhall briefly relate the hiftory of a cafe which Jately fell 

. ander my own obfervation, wherein moft of thofetymp- 
‘toms ufually reckoned dangerous concurred, and where 
the treatment was fuccelsful.. 8 0 .y Ory | vets 

. (A young man, about fifteen years.of age, had, fora 
hire) drank ten glafies of ftrong brandy. He ioon after . 
fell fa afleep. and continued in that fituatiom: for feveral 
~ hours, till at length his uneafy manner of breathing, the 
 eoldriefs.of the extremities, and:other threatening fymp- 
toms, alarmed his friends, and made them fend torme, 
_ {found him ftill fleeping, his countenance-ghaftly, and 
his {kin covered with a cold clammy fweat. Almoft the. 

__ only figns of liferemaining were, a deeplaborious breath- 
ine, and a convulfive motion or agitation of his bowels. 
© I tried to roufe him, but m vam, by pinching; fhaking, 
_ applying volatile fpirits, and othersftimulating things. to» 
his nofe, &c.. -A few» ounces:of, bloodsawere likewife: 
taken from his. arm, and.amixture of vinegar and water 
___ was poured into his mouth; butas he couldnot {wallow 
~ yery little of this got into the ftomach..Nonevof. thefe 
things having the leaft effec, and the danger feeming to 
inbreafe, I ordered his legs to be put into warm water ~ 
‘anda fharp)clyfter to be immediately adminittered, ‘This 
_ gavechim a-ftool,.and was the firtt thing: that relieved) 
_ hime dt was afterwards ‘repeated with the fame happy: 
 effeé ‘and feemed to be the chief caufe of his recovery. 

_ Ha thenbegan to.fhow,fome figns of hfe, took drink 
~ - when it was offered/him, and came graduallytohisfenfes, 
= He continued jpoweyet, for f everel day s weak and fever- 
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ifh, and complained much of a forenefs in. his Bowes 
which gradually went off, by means of a flender diet, 
and cool mucilaginous Binks. AB ‘ 
_ This young man would probably have been fufteted toa 
die, without any afliftance being called, had not a neigh- 
bour, a few days before, who had been advifed to drink 

a bottle of fpirits to cure him of an ague, expired under 
vey fimilar circum{tances*. | 

OF SUFFOCATION AND STRANGLING. 

Thefe may fometimes proceed from an infar@tion of — 
the lungs,. produced by vifcid clammy humours, or a 
fpafmodic affection of the nerves of that organ. Perfons” 
who feed groisly, and abound in rich uae: are very 
liable to fuffocating fits from the former of thefe caufes. 
Such ought, as foon as they are attacked, to be bled, to’ 
receive an emollient clyfter, and to take fr equently a cup 
of diluting liquor with a litle nitre mit. They fhould 
likewife receive the {teams of hot vinegar into their lungs - 
by breathing. 

Nervous and afthmatic perfons are moft fubject id a 
fpafmodic affections of the lungs. In this cafe the pa- 
tient’s legs fhould be immerfed in warm water, and the 
fteams of vinegar applied .as above. Warm diluting: 
liquors. fhould likewile be drunk ; to a cup of which a 
tea-fpoonful of the paregoric ae may occafionally. be: 
added. Burnt paper, feathers, or leather, may beheld — 
to the patient’s.nofe, and frefh air fhould be freely ade 
mitted to him... , 

Infants are often fuffocated by the cateledaels or ins 
attention of their nurfes{. An infant when: in bedi. 

os |  fhould:, 

-* T have feen repeated rer of perfons Gere reftored to per-) 
fe& fobriety, and the complete ufe of their fenfes, from a ftate of _ 
moft alarming intoxication, by taking: away eight'or ten.ounces. 
of blood from: the nape of the neck, as hear the head as. poflible, 
by means of cupping glafles. "The fame effect is produced by: taking 
blood from the arm, but the praétice is not perhaps quite’ fo fafe ;- 
cupping certainly deferves the eS APB: a 


_ >} Thefe accidents are not always the effects of: sitelttaels.. ‘I. 


_ have known ani infant overlaid by atamather being feized in the night 
; 1 with 
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_ fhould always be laid fo, that it cannot tumble down 
with its head under the bed clothes; and when ina 
cradle, its face ought never to be covered. A fimall de- 
gree of attention to thefe two fimple rules would fave 
_ the'lives of many infants, and prevent others from being 
_ rendered weak and:fickly all their days by the injuries 
_ @one to their lungs. | B, 
| Inftead of laymg down a plan fcr the recovery of in- 
fants who are fuffocated, or overlaid, as it is termed by 
their nurfes, I fhall give the hiftory of a cafe related by _ 
. Monfieur Janin, of the Royal College of furgery at. 
Paris, as it was attended withfuccefs, and contains almoft 
every thing that can be done on fuch occafions. 
_ A-nurfe having had the misfortune to overlay a child, 
he was called in, and found the infant without any figns 
of life; no pulfation in the arteries, no refpiration, the 
- face livid, the eyes open, dull, and tarnifhed, the nofe full 
of fnivel, the mouth gaping, in fhort it was almoft cold. 
Whilft fome linen clothes and a parcel of afhes were 
“warming, he had the boy unfwathed, and laid him in a 
warm bed, and on the right fide. He then was rubbed all 
over with fine linen, for fear of fretting his tender and 
_ delicate fkin. As foon a8 the afhes had received their due 
_ degree of heat, Mr. Janin buried him in them, except 
- the face, placed him on the fide oppofite to that on 
_ which he had been at firft laid, and covered him with a 
blanket. He had a bottle of eau de luce tn his pocket, 
which he prefented to his nofe trom time to time; and 
between whiles fome puffs of tobacco were blown up his 
noftrils ; to thefe fucceeded the blowing into his mouth, 
and fqueezing tight hisnofe. _ Animal heat began thus 
to be excited gradually ; the pulfations of the temporal 
artery were foon felt, the breathing became more ‘fre+ 


| wyith an hyfteric fit. This ought to ferve as a caution againft ems 
_ ploying hyfteriewomen as nurfes; and fhould likewife teach fuch 
women never to lay an infant in the fame bed with themfelves, but 

' ina fmall adjacent one. | | . 
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of the arteries were-by. this. time. wety wellire-eftablifhed, — 


quent andnftee;. and the eyes: ‘Clofed and opened. vical 
nately» ‘At length the child fetched fomeicties éxpreflive 


‘of his want of the breafty. which being applied to his - 4 


mouth) he catched. it. with avidity, and ‘fucked, as.if 
nothing had: happened to: him... “Though the pullations 


and it was hot ‘weather, yet Mr. Janin thoughtat: ade, | 
able to leave his little patient three quartersjof an hour — 


longer underithe afhes:. | He was afterwards taken: out, 


‘eleaned and dreffed as ufual 5<to which ia dane fleep F 
fuceeeded, and: he continued: perfectly wells( wwoiinol) 
thoy. Janin mentions likewife an example of. ayoungs — 
man who had hanged himfelf through: defpains:to;whom , 
He adminitered help. as: cofiecually a8 in the: preceding i 
etifal ens dy VOL Dee (" balles actiad ‘ 
atlMre Giver; furecon in Datiak Commonss London, 4) 
relates the cafe: of 'a:perion who wasreftored ta ‘lite after - 


twenty nme minutes. metus rand con prea in; good 


frealth for manysyearssatter. [ols fomil- ot | 

The: piindipal: means ufed tovreftore this) > man to life’ 
wete, opening the teniporal artery and the externaljugu- — 
dare; sabi ag the back, mouth; andmeck, witha quan- . 


_ tity “0B volat ile fp niritscand oil ; adminiilering thé tobacco 
al byther by means of lighted. pipes, and {trong frictions: of 
- thetlees andvarms. ‘This courfechad been continued for . 


about four hours, when'an inéifion was made info the 
wind ipipe, and airblownftrongly through. acdnula into | the 
lungs. About twenty, minutes after this, thesblood. af 


’ thecartery: Began to ‘run-down ‘the face, ‘and. adic vw pulfe 
| was pull per ceptible: at the. writh >: The !frictions were _ 


continued for fome time longer schis: pulfe:-became more — 


ait cand his. mouth arid nofe being: ‘Irritatedewith 
{pitic of fabhammoniac, hae cperied his eyes, Waym:cor . _ 


dials were then adminiftered to him, and in two days he 


was-fo welbasto "be able to-walk eight miles rr, 
wy Whele, cafes are fuffictent to fhewewhat, may. bsslane & 


- fonthe:recovery’ of. thofeunbappy pesfons who ftxangle 
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ngénvalfien: fits often conftitute she’ lat fede: of deuite 
or chyonic diférders.. - When’ this is the-cafe,’ there can 
¥emain but’ {mal hopes of the ‘patient’s recovery afte 
expiring’ ina fit. But whena perfon who appears to) vi 

¢ tn perfedt-health, is fuddenly feized-with # convulfion 
fit, and feems to.expire, fome atrempts ought always 
to made to reftore him to life. Infants are: mott liablé 
46 convulfions, and are often catried off very fuddenly 
by one or more fits about the time ‘oi teething. There 
are many well authenticated accounts of infants having 
been reftored to life, after they had ‘to all appearance 
expired in convulfions ;-but we fhall only relate the 
. following inflance mentioned by Dr. Johnfon in his 
Jie on ibe Geil: ch recover ing ‘pel jon vifil A 
dead. 

In the fori of St. Clements in: 1 Aoleiet or) a child of 
fix months old, tying upon its mother’s lap, having had 
the breaft, was. alae with a ftrong convulficn fit, which 
lafted fo lone, and ended with fo total a ‘privation’ of 
motion 19 the body, kings, and pulfe, that it .was 
deemed abfolurely dead: It was’ a¢cordinely ftr ipped, 
laid out, the pafling-bell ordered -to be tolled. anda | 
coffin to. be ‘made; but a neighbouring jendewomnad © 
who uféd to admire the’ ehild, hearing’ ‘of its fudden , 
death, haftened to the houfe, and upon examining the 
child, found it not cold, its joints limber, and fancied 
that a glafy fhe keld to its mouth and nofe was.a little © 
damped with the breath; upon which the took the ‘child 

“in her lap, fat down’ pete the fire, rubbed: it; -and 
_ kept it in gentle agitation." Ina quarterof an hour the 
- felt the heart begin to beat faintly’; fhe then put a little 
of the mother’s milk into its mouth, continued te’rub 
its palms and foles, found the child begin to move, and 
the milk was fwallowed ;: -and in another quarter of an. 
hour fhe had the fatisfa@tion of reftoring to its. difcons . 
folate'mother the babe ‘quite recovered, eager to lay 

hold: of the biealt; and able to:fuck again. ‘The.child 

ourisbilac Rr3 sive throye, , 
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throve, had no mote fits, is grown up, and at prefent — 


alive. 3 
Thefe means, which are certainly in. the power of 
every perfon, were fufficient to reftore to life an infant 
to a!l appearance dead, and who, in all probability, but 
for the ufe of thefe fimple endeavours, would have re- 
mained fo. There are, however, many other thirgs 
which might be done in cafe the above fhould not fuc- 
ceed; as rubbing the body with ftrong {pirits, covering 
it with warm afhes or falt, blowing air into the lungs, 
throwing up warm ‘{timulating cly{ters or the {moke of 
tobacco into the inteftines, and fuch like. 

When children are dead born, or expire foon after 


= 


+ 


the birth, the fame means ought to be uled for their — 


to thofe mentioned above. aah pS 
Thefe direftions may likewife be extended to adults, 
attention being always paid to the age and other circum- 
Rances of the pationte cP ar Wigihe 
The foregoing cafes and obfervations afford fuflicient 
proof of the fuccefs which may attend the endeavours of 
perfons totally ignorant of medicine, in aflifting thofe 
who are fuddenly deprived of life by any accident or 
difeafe. Many facts of a fimilar nature might be ad- 
duced, were it neceflary; but thefe, it is hoped, will 
be fufficient to call up the attention of the public, and to 
excite the humane and benevolent to exert their utmoft 
’ endeavours for the prefervation of their fellow-men, _ 
The fociety for the recovery of drowned perfons, infti- 
tuted at Amfterdam in the year 1767, had the fatisfac- 
tion to find that no fewer than 150 perfons, in the {pace 
. of four years, had been faved by the means pointed out 


_ recovery, as if they had expired in circumftances fimilar 


by them, many of whem owed their prefervation to - 


peafants and people of no medical knowledge, But 
the means ufed with fo much efficacy in recovering 


drowned perfons are, with equal fuccefs, applicable to ; 


a number of cafes where the powers of lite feem in | 
reality to ‘be only fufpended, and to'remain capable of — 


renewing all their functions, on being put into motion 
again, It is thocking to reflect, that, for want of this 
F | confideration, 
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-confideration, many perfons have been committed to, 
the grave in whom the principles of life might have 
‘been revived. | 

‘The cafes wherein fuch endeavours are moft likely 
to be attended with fuccefs, are all thofe called fudden 
_ deaths from an invifible caufe, as apoplexies, hyfterics, 
faintings, and many other diforders wherein perfons in 
a moment fink down and expire. ‘The various cafual- 
‘ties in which they may be tried are, fuffocations from 
the fulphureous damps of mines, coal-pits, &c. the un- 
wholefome air of long unopened wells or caverns ;. the 
noxious vapours arifing from fermenting liquors; the 
{teams of burning charcoal ; fulphureous mineral acids ; 
arfenical effluvia, &c. | | | | 

‘The various accidents of drowning, ftrangling, and 

_ apparent deaths, by blows, falls, hunger, cold, &c. like- 
wile furnifh opportunities of trying fuch endeavours. 
Thofe, perhaps, who, to appearance, are killed by light- 
ning, or by any violent-agitation of the paflions, as iear, 

joy, furprife, and fuch like, might alfo be frequently re- 
covered by the ufe of proper means, as blowing ftrongly 
into the lungs, &c. , | SB ie 
_, The means to be ufed for the recovery of perfons 
fuddenly deprived of life, are nearly the fame in all 
cafes; they are practicable by every one who happens 
to be prefent at the accident, and require no great ex- 
pence, and lefs fkill. ‘he great aim is to reftore the 
warmth and vital motions. ‘This may in general be at- 
tempted by means of heat, frictions, bleeding, blowing 
air into the lungs, adminiftering cly{ters and generouscor- 
- dials. Thefe mutt be varied according to circumftances. 
Common fenfe, and the fituation of the patient, will 
fuggeft the proper manner of conducting them. Above 
all, we would recommend per/everance. Pecple ought 
ever to defpair on account of difcouraging circum- 
ftances, or to leave off their endeavours as long as there 
is the leaft hope of fuccefs.. Where much good and ro 
_ hurt can be done, no one ought to grudge his labour. 
‘It. were greatly to. be wifhed, that an inflitution, 

fimilar to that of Amerdam, was eftablifhed, upon a 
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616 PERSONS WHO EXPIRE, &c. 
tore extenfive ,plan, in Great Britain; and, that re 
ward was allowed to every one who fhould be inftrus 
mental\in reftoring to life a perfon ieemingly dead *. 
Men will do. much for fame, but {lil} more for money. 
Should no profit, however, be annexed to thofe bene- © 
-volent offices, the heartfelt pleafure ‘which a cood man 
muit enjoy, on, reflecting that he.has been the happy 

-inftrument of faving one of his fellow- reatures from 
an untimely graye, is itlelf a fyflicient reward.) 
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| CHE, PHOT? SEN ONE 12 2a 
~ OF COLD BATHING, AND. DRINKING THE 
yd ne its MINER ADS AM ATER Sore sag” 
‘TN anote fubjoimed to the '** Cautions”, given in for- 
~ mer editions of this work, concérning the ufe of the 
cold bath and of mineral waters, I pledged myfelf leg 
treat the fubje& more at length on a future occafion 5 
and i now mean to fulfil that promife. The’ difeuffion . 
will be naturally divided into two parts. In’ the’ firltj 1 
thall endeavour to illuftrate the ‘extenfive utility ofthe -@ 
cold bath, in’ prefervirie as well as reftoring health sand 


, eee vk ee , ; TE ht eee : gts pe he i 
Ahall point out the cafes where it may be hurtful °T ~ 
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propofe, in the’ fecond part, to give a particular account 
of the qualities of the moft celebrated mineral waters ii 
our own ifland, and’on the continent ;—td fpecify the ~ 
difeafes wherein’ they are refpetively indicatedland — 
to lay down’ the'beft praGical rules for employing them. — 


*® TheAuthor is happy to obferve, that, fince the firtt publicat - 
tion of, this work, feveral focietics have been. inflituted in Britain 
. sith the fame benevolent intention as. that: of ‘Amfterdam, and that 
- their endeavours have proved’ no *lefs- fuceefsful.” “He is likewife 
happy to obferve, that premiums have been awatded to thofe’whd 
have been aétive in their endeavours to reftore’ to. life “perfons who 
chad/ been drowned, or fuddealy deprived of life, by, any accident. 
How much is'this fuperjor to the fuperttitions ‘inftitution, which 


‘allews any mana premium who brings a dead’ erfon out of the — 
ewater, fo that He may receive Chriftian ‘burial ; out allows’ nothing 
‘tothe ‘perfon who brings him out alive; on who récoversihim after — 
che has been to all appearance dead! cr Rte SS ee a 
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“with fafety and benefit. I need not enlarge on the im- 


y “portance of fuch ‘details. Every body’ knows ‘that the 
h Adan abe oo ine A a 
» ‘beft things are liable to the ereateft abufe ; and. ag na* 


ture does not afford more ative or more powerful me- 


‘dictnes than thofe in queftion, any error in’ the appli-_ 
‘cation may be, and often is, attended with éonfiderable — - 


¢ 3 ; ‘ 


danger. 


~ OF. COLD-BATHING, WITH REMARKS ON 


_.. /THE-GASES. IN WHICH THE, WARM 


ors, BATH AS, MORE ADVISABLE. 


Immerfion in cold water is a cuftom which lays claim 


to the moft remote antiquity. Indeed,’ it muft ‘have . 


‘Been coéval with man himfelf. ‘The neceflity of water 


"for the purpofe of cleanlinefs, and the pleafure avifing 


from its application to the body in hot countries, muft 
“very early have recommended it to the human {pecies. 
¥yven the example of other animals was fufficient to. give 


wEOSET abel ils ay) e a : ir : : 
the hint to man.’ By infin, many of them aré led to 


apply cold ‘water in this manner; and tome, when de- 
‘prived ‘of its ufe, have been known to laneuith, and 


© 


‘even to die. But whether the practice of cold-bathing : 


Be ee os Hatt} Grasmere staal. Sc: as 
‘arofe from neceffity, reafoning, or imitation, 1s an m- 
‘quiry of little confequence : our bufincis is to point-out 
{he advantages which may be derived from it, when ju- 


Gicioufly reforted to, and the danger attending its im- 


proper ufe. 


PULTE Nay ok emeehon ics : 6 rs 
Dr disid aa . Yhavé Known apoplexiés occafioned 


“by going int 


ee 


: the conftitition’of the patient, the moft power 
fal medicine is more'likely to do harm than good. The 
fat. Fe Sef RAL UF ; $s : ; . ee rs Ne pee 

‘phyfician, who’ cured Auguttus by cold bathing, ‘killed 


‘his heir by the very’ fame prefcription. This induced | 


the 


r 
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_ the Roman fenate to make laws for regulating the baths, 
and preventing the numerous evils which arofe from an — 
' ‘imprudent and promifcsous ufe of thofe elegant and | 
_. fafhionable pieces of luxury... But.as no fuch laws exift. 
in this country, every one does that which is right in bis 
own eyes, and of courfe many muit do wrong. . Lhope, 
however, that, when better informed, they will leayn 
to correét errors of fo fatal a tendency. 
_ Abfurd prejudices againft cold-bathing are not, lefs _ 
~blameable on the other hand. ‘Though it fhould never ~ 
be prefcribed for the cure of difeafes, without well con- 
fidering the nature of each cafe, it cannot be too earneft- 
ly or too generally recommended as a prefervative of 
health, Yam therefore forry to fee fome modern wri- — 
ters attempting to revive the whimfical and long-ex- 
’ploded doctrine of GALEN, who daid, that immerfion in > 
cold water was fit only for the young of lions and bears ;__ 
and that warm-bathing was conducive to the growth 
and ftrength of infants. How egregioufly do the greateft. 
men err, whenever they lofe fight of facts, and fub- 
{titute fallies of wit or fpecious arguments in phyfic for 
obfervations and experience! By thefe the fuperior ex-. 
cellence of the cold bath is, placed beyend the poffibility 
of a doubt. Its tonic powers are found to be peculiarly 
‘proper for the lax fibres of young people, rendering 
them firm aud elaftic, and enabling the vital organs to 
perform their refpective funétions with eafe and regu- 
larity. e ig A aaa baa 
.» In other parts of this work Ihad occafion to defcribe, 
with greater minutenefs than is now neceffary, the many 
- good effects of wafhing children; and I gave a few di- _ 
rections as to the manner of employing this very falu- 
tary operation, from the moment of their, birth, _ | 
fhewed how the ufe of the cold bath might be gradually . 
brought about with the utmoft fafety; and fam per- 
fuaded that thofe who give it a fair tral will readily | 
comply with my farther advice to continue it ever after, 
except infuch cafes of indifpofition or infirmity as I fhall - 
prefently notice. Nothing contributes more to the 
growth, vigour, and firmnels of youth, or to the acti- 
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vity and permanent health of. manhood, than daily im- 


_merfion in cold water. It fteels the frame again{t changes 


of weather, againft the impreffions of cold or moifture, | 
and many other external injuries. It is of courfe the 
beft preventive of all thofle difeafes which arife from a 


relaxed fkin, obftructed or profufe perfpiration, and 
nervous weakneis. . | Ren 


When the cold bath is ufed merely as a means of pre- 


‘ ferving health, in which point of view I am now con- 
fidering it, -a fingle plunge or dip of the whole body 


will be fufficient, though active fwimmers may continue 


their favourite amufement for five or fix minutes without 


injury. Any longer ftay might prove dangerous, by 
not only occafioning an exceffive, flux of humours to- 
wards the head, but chilling the blood, cramping the 


_ mufeles, relaxing the nerves, and wholly defeating the 


intention of bathipg. For want of a due regard to thefe 
circumftances, young men have often endangered, and © 


_ fometimes loft their lives. . Invall cafes, it is highly ne- 
/ cefiary to be rubbed dry at the inftant of conting out of 
the water, and to take exercife for at leaft half an hour 
after. A little exercifeis alfo advifable before bathing, — 
‘fo as to excite a gentle glow or temperate degree of — 


warmth, and thus guard againft the bad confequences of 
a fhock, when the body is either chilly or over-heated. 
_. The like caution thould be given again{ft plunging in- 


to cold water after dinner, or after much fatigue. or 


thefe and many other reafons, the morning is very pro- 


if perly recommended to perfons in health as the beft time 
- forbathing. It is the leaft likely to interfere with their 


other purfuits or concerns: it wafhes away any particles 


of the perfpirable matter that may have remained on the 
-furface of the fkin, before they: can be re-abforbed : it 


affords frefh fupplies of vigour and alacrity, to enter — 


upon the duties of the day; and,.as I have already 
hinted, it fortifies the body again{t any changes of Wede 

ther, to which it may be atterwards expofed in a far 
lighter element. — | | 


Ina ftate of perfec health, it may be farther obferved, 


’ that people need not give themielves much trouble to 


- enjoy 
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enjoy the advantages of: fea bathing: ‘in’ preference to _ 
Tiver-water, as the grand éffeét -of both is nearly the - 
fame, though fome confidérations of le& moment may 
‘concur to render the former ‘more: inviting. Among — 
thefe we muft reckon the’ufual reforf of gay company 
to different parts of the coaft in fummer, the refrefhing — 
coolneis of the fea-air in that feafon, and the agreeable — 
ftimulus which many perfons experience from the action — 
of faline particles, not only in the water, but when they 
are Hoating in the atmofplieré. Tt fhould alfo be con. - 
idered, *hat the temperature of the fea is moré uniform 
than that of rivers, never riffing fo high, or finking fe 
low, in any change of weather. “But fuch ‘points of 
“difference are chiefly interefting''to valetudinatians.’ - 
» What ‘have faid of the cold bath, when ufed as the” 
means of preventing difeafe, will throw fome heht on | 
the propriety of occafionally reforting to it as an impor: | 
tant remedy. In cafes of peculiar delicacy and danger, _ 
itis an inftrument which can only'be entrulted ‘to the - 
-moit fkilfal hands 5 but in many other lefs critical fitua- 
tions, a few plain rules may be of confiderable fervice. 
The firft obje€t to be attended to in the ufe of the cold. 
bath, ‘as a'temedy, is, whether the patient ‘is not too 
' much enfeebled to bear thefhock. | This cannot always 
be determined by appearances ; but a fingle experiment _ 
will remove all doubt. If the immerfion be followed by 
a pleafant glow, ‘and a fenfe of inereafing alactity, itis 
the belt proof of its agreeing with the conititution, and — 
_ of ts being likely to have a happy influence on the whole 
frame. Hence the cold bath is found to be an excellent 
bracer and reftorative in cafes of languor, of habitual 
lafitude, and “of mufcular or nervous weaknefs, when ; 
_avifing from mach confinement, a fedentary life, intenfe 
ftudy, ‘or any of the ufual caufes of relaxation. But it 
‘is always underftood, that, in every inftance of this fort: 
a:fufiicient ftrength of original ftamina {till remains to 
‘produce. a proper ‘re-action of the heart and arteries, — 
upon which all the falutary effects of bathing depend.’ 
o"Dhe great efficacy of the cold bath, and: particularh 
of fea-bathing, Was often been expetienced in f{craphu: 
porns « ° * Tous © 


tl, ter 


- 
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 dous. complaints, which are always attended with. a re- 
daxation of the Sbyes, and.a frong difpofition, to languor 
and indolence.;. In fuch cales; fea-bathing 1s not only 
_ gwecommended,as .a,tonie, or bracer, but as a powerful 
detergent and purifier alfo, efpecially if the fea-water be 
 ufed internally at the fame time, No difference of opi- 
_. nion prevails on the head, as far as relates to the {cro~ 
 phula, but. it has been alleged, that fea-bathing, though 
.a goodpreventiye of the {erophula, could not remove 
thelocal effects of the difeafe when once formed. My- 
Own practice in the treatment of fcrophulous affections 
_ shag not been extenfive enough to enable me to fpeak to 
_ this. point, with-a, tone ef confidence 5. but the contrary 
doétrine appears to me fupported by the faireft’ reafon- 
ing, and, what is more, by indifputable eT WM Sih gm 
“In the firfi place, a .weak flaccid habit, and a thin 
_ fin, very fufceptible of impreffions from cold moi air, 
’ are the principal, Jf not the only predifpofing caufes of 
5. ar {crophula.. ..Now, the cold bath is-the bef remedy 
' for both, as it-renders the texture of the {kin firm, and 
invigorates the fyflem,,. By being therefore io well 
‘adapted to remove caufes, it mul according to one of 
the fureft-maxims of medical, practice, be very fit. to 
RACV ARS cl tuk aanitsey ice 
> ayo dhe, jutineis Lan 3 2 
- * yond a.doubt,, by th2. reports of men. of profefhonal © 
eminence and veracity, under whole direction, andim- — 
mediate infpection: alle, fea-bathing has been known to 
 arefolve {wellings of the glands, as well as to’ correct. the 
Bs, difcharge of icrophulous ulcers, and difpofe them. to 
heal. I am. therefore very willing to believe, that a re- 
gular courfe of fea-bathing, and the interhal ule of fea- 
~ wwatér, with the aidof good air, proper exercife, and a 
 dight, yet nourifhing diet, are the beft means as yet ail 
covered of checking, the progrels of the evily, of cous 
 mbeabang its morbid effets. 6 ty ve roray) vobingail 
F ededus ip, order teprevent any pothble muconcsbion 
‘& of my smeaning, it. may be neceflary to add, that my 


tion of the efficacy of fea-water in fcrophulous com-- 


sa 


4 


of fuch an infereace has been placed be- . 


= 


Ms aints, is confined to its probable removal of the oxt- 
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‘ward /ymptoms of the malady, before thefe have arrived 


at a certain pitch, or have reduced the patient to a frate 
of extreme debility » in which cafe, as well as in all inter- 


nal affections of the {crophula, when it has once faftened — 


upon the lungs, or any other vital part, bathing in the | 
‘fea, ‘or drinking its waters, would be not only ufelefs, 


but extremely mjurious. | 
It would alfo imply too great a confidence in the falu- 
tary virtues of fea-bathing, to prefcribe it as a remedy 


for cutaneous diforders in general. To many of them 
‘the warm bath is much better-adapted 3 and the proper 


choice of the one or the other can only be determined 
by a fkilful phyfician, after a due confideration of the 
patient’s cafe. Some irruptions, if imprudently repelled 
by the aétion of cold on the fkin, may carry back into 
the habit the feeds of difeafe, to be depofited, perhaps, 


on fome vital part, in fpite of Nature’s kind efforts to — 


throw them off. Buta medical man will not prefcribe a 
ae Sah aton in any cafe where pimples or blotches ap- 


ar on the furface, without recommending the internal 


fe of the fea-water at the fame time, to determine re- _ 


gularly and moderately to the bowels, fo as to carry off > 


all impurities, without the leaft injury to the general 
health, {pirits, or appetite. | fhall-have occafion to re- 
peat this ¢aution, when I come to fpeak of fome mine- 


yal waters, which are frequently rey to for the cure 


of fimilar complaints. 
Though, as | before obferved, ‘Hibrd may be very 


Tittle difference between the effedts of fea-water and of 3 


river-water of the fame temperature, when applied toa _. 
found fkin and healthy body, yet the gently ftimulant, 


detergent, and healing properties of the faline impreg-_ : 
nation of the former muft give it a decifive fuperiority _ 


in many difeafes of the furtace and habit. It cleanfés - 


- fores, and forwards the procefs of granulation. It often 
_difperfes tumours that have refifted the moft powerful 


_difcutient medicines. Even deeply-feated ulcers, though 
beyond the reach of other applications, fometimes yield — 
to the penetrating aétion of fea-water. We muft not for- 


get, however, that i its internal ufe is a neceflary auxiliary 


in 
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in all thefe cafes, and others of a fimilar nature. About 


half a pint of it, which contains fomewhat more than'a 


quarter of an ounce of falts, taken in the morning, im- 


_ mediately on coming out of the fea, and the like dofe 


in half an hour after, will commonly anfwer the purpofe 


of a mild purgative. ‘The quantity may be augmented, — 


or the dofe repeated, if requifite, with perfect fafety, 


and little inconvenience. It excites thirft, but feldom 


naufea, unlefs the ftomach is very irritable, or the pa- 

tient very {queamifh. | ORC | 
In chronic difeafes, where a cure cannot be expected 

but from the long-continued ufe of any remedy, it is a 


~ great recommendation of the fea-water, that it maybe 


al 
ca 


~ 


-perfevered in for a confiderable time, without weaken- 
ing the {tomach, the inteftines, or the conftitution in 
general. Inftances frequently occur of perfons who 


keep the body moderately open by its daily ufe for 
‘months together, and yet enjoy during the whole time 


- agood appetite, and excellent powers of digeftion, with 


4 


increafed vigour both of body and mind. It ‘is always 


 moft advifable to make ufe of the fea-water externaily 


and internally, in the manner here directed, only twice 
or three times a-week, till the patient 1s encouraged by _ 
degrees to employ the falutary procefs every day. | It 
fhould alfo be gradually difcontinued in the fame man-, 


ner, after the defired end is obtained. 


There are feveral diforders,. befides thofe already | 


mentioned, particularly ardent fevers, and various cafes 


of Iocal inflammation and mufcular: rigidity, in which’ 
the external application of cold water may produce 


~ good effects. But many of them require great acct- 


racy of diftin€tion, as well as the utmoft judgment and: 
caution in the ufe of a remedy, which a {mall miftake, 
ora {mall change of circumftances, may render ha- 


zardous. In a work like this, defigned for popular in- inf 
-ftruftion, “it would be improper to encourage rath ex- 


periments; by pointing out fuch niceties in médical 


_ practice as are fafe only when under the guidance of 
- medical fkill. Ido not know any thing in its own 
_ nature fo falutary, and yet fo liable to be abufed, as the 


if, . cold 
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cold bath... 1. fhall. therefore ‘proceed , to touch up 
the cafes, where the inconfiderate or improper APB | 
cation, of fuch a Siig es BOE TIBOR anal 
~ fometimes fatal. Keri pjsibert 


: Pe amay Dew sp are, RN orga tense Me a 
fingle dip,, in cafes either, of extreme nervous debilitys ox — 
of extreme 2 fulne/i.. _ .When.I reflect: on the frantic, preci: 
pitancy. with: which I have feen many. perfons. of yer 
weak, 2 and others of very, plethoric, habit, alter.a pti 
journey. from ‘London to fome, watering-place, plunge | ‘ 
inftantly into, the fea, without the leaft, preparation, fo. 
far,: from being. furprized at the numbers. who fatter, a 4 
am. rather aftonifhed that any fhould. efcape, ., see ]itk order : 
toy prevent the ignorant and the thoughtlefs from eg 
victims to, their.indifcretion,. and. to guard. perfons a 
- flidted with ‘particular complaints againit the ule of an ” 
APFAR et: Medicine,,I fhall point out the principal, indi, 
pofitions, in which the cold: bath would. be likely, to 
ageravate,t the fymptoms,. and even ‘to cndan ger. the, lie 
of the patient.: 

» When.cold- bathing pest nie chillnels, ef obs “appe- 
tite, liftleffnefs,. pain. of the breaft. or bo wels,, -ANplO= 
. flration of ftrength, . or violent head-aches, it, ought to, 
be. difcontinued. Thefe unpleafant fenfations.. are the © 
‘furelt. proofs, that the actual {tate of the - patient’s habit 
is unfit to.bear the fhock.; 3 and. that either.the reaction, — 
of the heart.and arteries is too weak to, overcome; the | 
cold preflure on, the furface, or that the determination, 

. en the head ;. orjto,fome other. vital: “part, is / too, rapidly, | 

creafedun “Every. body’s. feelings, alter, imimerfion, 4 AD 

bork water, are the bett criterion by, which we Cal, Ge~ 4 

cide,.on | the probability of. its goad ; ‘or. its-bad effects. . 

_ We, might: orherwile, -be. deceived. -by agp ppearancess and. 
be induced to recommend the cold, bath in: all: cafes.that 
might 
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‘might’ feem to require a tonic. and ftimulant plan of 
eres Kar Ft byte <& Bier ye sadly aaah eirt * 
_ » But it may fometimes be, dangerous, or_at leaft very. 
detrimental, to make even a fingle experiment.) ‘Iu. — 
particular affections of the ftomach, and bowels, as well 
as in difeafes of the lungs or of the brain, and all ob- 
ftinate obftructions, the effect may be fatal... The late 
»Dr. Smouuet, indeed, faid, that if he were perfuaded 
he had.an ulcer in the lungs, he would jump into the 
cold bath. In doing fo, however, the Dogtor would. 
certainly fhew more courage than difcretion ;. and: that 
he was more a man of wit than a/phyfician, every one 
 willallow. A nervous afthma, or an.atrophy, may\be 
- miftaken for a pulmonary confumption: yet, in the 
‘two former, the cold bath,proves often beneficial, though 
I. never knew it fo) in the -latter.,; Indeed, all the, 
' phthifical patients I ever faw, who had tried) the. cold 
-. bath, were evidently hurt by)it.: ee | 
. . Perfons of very fuil-habits, as I have already hinted, 
ran a great rifk of burfting a blood-veflel, or of caufing 
an inflammation of fome important organ, by rufhing 
. into the cold bath, without due “preparation. People 
of this defcription ought by no means to bathe, unlefs 
_ the:body has been previoufly prepared by fuitable eva- 
- euations. ‘They will. then derive the utmoft benefit 
_ from what might be otherwife attended with irreparable 
Pe msinyete manyeol thems se yhoieh yews Moctandy ~ 
+ Though I recommended the-cold bath. in cafes. of 
_~gervous weaknels, yet.the degree of that weaknefs fhould 
_ be confidered,. left the thock might prove too, powerful 
_ for extreme debility. .Not only women of very weakly 
and delicate habits, but men alfo in the fame predica« 
ment; as well as puny children, fhould. begin with the . 
warm bath, at the fame degree nearly as that of animal 
heat, about 96° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; and re- 
_ duce. it gradually in proportion to the increafe of the. _ 
-patient’s flrength and internal powers of re-action,. The 
_ cold bath, is often very neceflary to complete a cure, - 
though not: always advifable to begin with, This re= 
_ quires. particular malgaton: ( Seite 
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“Th hyfteric and hypochondriac cafes, cold-bathing at 


-firft has done the greateft mifchief, though it may be — 


finally reforted to'with good effect, “after a preparatory . 
and long-continued ufe ‘of the tepid or lukewarm bath. — 
Its warmth muft be diminifhed very flowly, and almoft : 


imperceptibly. Nature revolts againft all great tranfi- 


tions; and thofe who do violence to her dictates, have ‘ 


often eres to repent of their temerity. As : 
|The like gradual diminution of the temperature of 
the water is no lefs preper in rheumatic complaints, 
afid in thofe mufculay’ contractions and convulfive mos 
tions which are called St. Vitus’s Dance. 


Thdéed, it may be laid down as a pretty perievdl rule 
in that branch of nervous diforders which includes — 


fpafins, convulfions, epilepfies, and fimilar confée- 


quéncés of the debility or irritability of the fyftem, that 
we fhould always begin with the warm bath, and 


proceed to the cold by ire moft ed and (ec! 


Praca 
"The chief exceptions to this rule occur in the treat- 


ae of {pafinodic affe€tions of the inteftines, hooping- | 
coughs, and convulfive ‘afthmas, in which, though . 


claffed under the general head of {pafms, the cold bath 
would at any time bé extremely improper. But this 


prohibition is alfo implied in my remark on complaints “ 
of the bowels and cheft in general, the latter including — 


coughs of every defcription, When thefe are the tere 


confeqiietices of flight irritation or cold, bathing the 
lower extremities in warm water affords ‘great relief; 


but imimeffing the whole body i in either the warm or _ 
the cold bath, would only aperavete: the fymptoms, A 


whent the breathing i is difficult. - 


As palfies are often océafioned by the iticonfiderate 


fe of the cold bath, it cannot be too ftrily prohibited, 


_ where any paralytic ‘fymptoms” are difcoverable. ‘There — 


4s no complaint that bears and requires’ ‘a ‘igreater des " 
gree of external heat ‘than ‘the palfy, and there is none — 


f, r 


im Which’ the fhock of cold Wwatér is iore. dites! 


pofite to every curative ‘indication. The “hot: baths, 


dé he 


therefore, whether pateral eeatanicial, ‘and: paricoely 
if 
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Pd impregnated with falt which increafes their ftimulus, 
_ are employed as a fovereign remedy for paralytic 
affections. Friétion, which fhould never be negleéted 
after bathing, is in thefe cafes of eminent fervice. 
dn affetions of the nervous coat of the ftomach, and 
in cafes of indigeftion, efpecially when occafioned by 
intemperance, cold-bathing is as improper as in com~— 
plaints of the bowels, before taken notice of. But it is 
the excefs of folly, after immoderate drinking, to ule 
the cold bath with a view of alleviating its painful effeéts 
next day. It muft increafe the diforder of the ftomach, 
the violence of the head-ach, and the derangement. of 
the circulation. It may be produétive of {till worfe 
confequences. The cooling operation may prove far 
“more powerful and more lafting than was expected, 
and may extinguith for ever the remains of animal heat; 
or, fhould nature, by extraordinary efforts, be able to 
refift the fhock, it will probably be attended with 
fymptoms of fever, or with very troublefome eruptions. 
Many painful affections of the head, as well as thofe 
which arife from intoxication, are, indeed, often re- 
dieved .by what is. called the /howier-bath, or by the 
effufion of cold water on the part affected, but never 
by. the .rath experiment of fwimming, or of total 
_ dmmerfion. 
_ I muft take this opportunity to add, that the Poorer: 
bath is in many other refpedts °a. valuable contrivance. 
It may be eafily procured : its ation can be regulated 
at pleafure; and as the water defcends like rain, it 
My gently impels the blood towards the lower. extremities, 
and prevents the danger which would arife from. its 
fudden.or too rapid determination to the lungs and 
head in fome.of the.cafes already mentioned. 
In uterine. hemorrhages, and other fluxes of hinad: 
A when fo confiderable as to endanger. the patient’s life or 
- .conftitution, cold water may be applied with. good effec. 
It alfo forms a part of the tonic plan to be purfued in an 
immoderate flow of the men/fes ; nor is any thing more. 
- dikely to rien the return, of this complaint than cold 
o sbathing « and , drinking shalgbeate, WALES, in the. axe ier 
2 af | 
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‘of menftruation. But when the difcharge of blood is 4 


a ~ 


critical, as in fome affections ef the brain, lungs, &c. or | 


- Gs become habitual, as in the piles, to check fo falutary 
an evacuation by the ufe of the cold bath would be ‘ 


/ 


to sain after: jeg eae in the Eaft. or Welt: 


the height of madnefs. This is no lefs true of many — 
‘critical Thala tiatlons, thofe of the gout for inftance, 


in which cold water or any other repellent would evi- 
dently counteract the purpofes of nature, and very _ 


“probably throw the diforder upon fome ‘vital part. 


ba 


‘What is called the retrocedent gout frequently arifes 


from fome mifmanagement of this fort, as well as from 
fome particular weaknefs or atony of the fyftem. Cold 
bathing is a very hazardous experiment to be made by 


‘perions fubject to the gout, except in the abfence of the - 
fymptoms, when no indifpofition is felt in either the head 
or ftomach, when the extremities are not threatened _ 


with pain; and then only in eoncurrence with ne beft 


medical advice 


Bathing the lower extremities in warm water is ge- 
nerally and very properly recommended both in the 
retention and: fuppreflion of the menfes, to excite the 


v 


-action of the uterine veffels, and, in the latter cafe, to — 


remove any {tricture of thofe veffels which may be in- 


duced by cold or fear. A> fkilful phyfician, however, — 


will fometimes meet with cafes of a retention of the 
ofr after the ufual age, in which the cold bath, if — 
feafonably ufed at the beginning of the difeafe, ik 
contribute to reftore the tone of the fyftem. 


ey 


} 


‘The delicacy and general irritability of the habit in 


advifable by fome circumftances: of a peculiar nature, — 


.of which.a medical man. of {kill and Fapetieaice is the _ 


only proper judge. 
-It isa great- and often’a fatal miftake to rely onthe 


“tonic powers of the cold bath as the beft. méans of re- 


a ftate of pregnancy, as well'as the danger of too great + 
“a determination of the blood-to the womb, clearly for- 
-bid the ufe of the cold bath, unlefs it Riou be rendered 


a 


pairing the injury done to the conftitution by the relax. 


ing influence of hot climates. - People, .on their return 


ine 
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Indies, would find the warm bath not only fafer, but 
far more conducive to the reeovery of their former 
{trength. _I would not have them venture into a bath 


_ of a temperature under go° for a confiderable time, 
after which they may gradually diminith its warmth, as 


_ ment+, but the principles, which I have laid down, may 
be eafily extended to them all; and I hope that the 


before recommended in cafes of extreme debility. 


i might here go into farther details, and fhew.how , 
-much more falutary the warm bath is than the cold in 


difeafes of the liver and kidneys, and in numberlefs 
other cafes of internal weaknels, irritation; or derange- 


cautions Ihave given will operate as fome check on 


= 


haps, better known and more ufefully employed in’ 
- England than in any quarter of the globe ; but we meet 


Sed 


the abufe of the moft powerful means of preferving and 


reftoring health, with which we are acquainted. 
Some years ago a foreign quack made a great deal of 


noife in this country with his medicated ‘baths ; but, 


like other follies of the day, they are now almoft funk 


Into oblivion. A few writers have alfo been very lavifh 
of their panegyrics on the wonderful effects of vapour 
baths as ued in Ruffia: but I do not think that the in- 
habitants of thefe milder regions will ever have occafion 
to envy the rigid fibres of. the north the enjoyment of 


fuch fanciful luxuries. The {trength of {team is, per- 


with very few cafes, where its intenfe action on. the fur- 


_ face of the. human body can be deemed effentially ne- 
eeflary either for the prevention or the cure of difeafes, 


Surely the fkin of an Englifhman may be rendered per- 
{fpirable by a much. gentler ftimulus, and without the 


_aid of fo troublefome and fuffocating a procefs. 


OF MINERAL WATERS. 


It is fcarcely pofible to read without a {mile the 
numberlefs books, effays; and pamphlets, which have 


been written on this fubje&. It feems to be the 


_ favourite region for the exercife of fidtion and fancy. 
‘The traditionary tales of ancient miracles, faid to_be 


S33... wrought 
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wrought by holy wells and confecrated fptings, do né 
much furpafs in extravagance the modern cures afcribed — 


to thofe favourite haunts of valetudinarians by fraud, 
ignorance, and credulity. In printed Guides, as they 


are called, or Pocket Companions to any of thofe foun. — 


tains of health, it may be excufable to amufe us with 
a litle romance; but we aré forry to find the fame 
f{pirit pervading many medical treatifes which fhould be 
diftinguifhed by the moft facred regard for trath, and 


a beds ta contempt of puerile embellifhments. a 


Somme allowance indeed fhould be made for the Be 
énce of local prejudices, and for the {trong bias of in+ 
téreft dnd ambition on the mind of a profeffional man, 


“~who, refiding near one of thofe {prings, has, perhaps, 


no other means of acquiring popularity and reputation, 
but by an encomium on its virtues, and a deleription, 
quite in the poetical ftyle,. of the beauties of the fur- © 
rounding fcenery. The’latter is, indeed, a harmlefs 


1 


puff: it feldom deceives any body ; ; but 1s viewed in) | 


the fame light as an auctioneer’s advertifement of an 
eftate, where frightful chafms are often defcribed as 
curious grottos, a few furze bufhes as a fhrubbery laid. 
out.by the finger of nature, ‘and a gallows as ‘a hanging 
wood. ‘There is ancther particular, in which thole 
highly coloured landfcapes that ferm the introductory 


part of almoft every treatife‘on a medicmal {pring, may s 


defeat the propofed end, and that is by exciting a rea- 


fonable fufpicion that the waters ate chiefly indebted for 
the high reputation of their efficacy ‘to local circum. 
ftances, to the pleafant walks and rides, or the de- 
lightful profpects round 'them. 


Pik difplay of ail the attractions of the Beeoiitité {pot is s ; 


commonly followed by very minate details of chemical. 
analyfis, which are jut. of as little ule to the generali ty. 
of readers as the defcription of the fcenery. A knowe. 
ledge of the contents of 2 any mineral water by no means | 
implies a knowledge of its medical properties. Thefe: 
‘are to be learned by repeated experiments. Weredt 
‘pot for the evidence of fats, the late difcoveries in 
themiltry, as fay as they refpect the analyfis of mineral _ 
ble. 
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waters, would only tend to leffen their credit, by fhew- 
ing the little difference between them and any common 
water of the fame purity and temperature, For in- 
_ ftance, if we confined ourfelves to, mere fpeculation on 
‘the fubje&t, how could we fuppofe that a quarter of 'a » 
grain of the oxyd of iron fufpended by a little fixed air 
ina whole quart of Tunbridge water, the largeft quan- 
tity ufually taken in the courfe of a day, could prodice 
any remarkable or peculiar eifeéts? The fame thing 
‘might be faid of the molt celebrated fprings in the king- 
dom; and many phyficians of great profeffional emi- 
“nence, arguing from this principle, have not hefitated 
to affert, that the cures performed by thofe fprings 
“were not owing to the ingredients with which they were 
impregnated, but to the fimple elementary part, or 
what may be called the pure water. It would not be 
eafy therefore to determine, whether chemical analyfis 
has furnifhed more arguments in favour of, or againft 
_ the boafted fuperiority of mineral waters. : 
Dr. Fatconer, the author of one of the yery few 
books, relative to this fubject, that contain fomething 
“more than the gratification of idle curiofity, candidly 
confeffes, that “ chymical analyfis, as far as it has been 
hitherto profecuted, feems to give us a very imperfect 
view of the methods by which thefe effects (i. e the 
medicinal effects of the Bath waters) have been pro- 
duced’; and this circumftance has induced feveral per- 
fons to deny the truth of the facts altogether, or to 
reprefent them as highly exaggerated, and that fuch 
advantages. (if any) as might be in truth received, were 
~ owing to collateral circumftances of uncertain and in- 
determinate efficacy, as change of air, diet, manner of 
Meo tnate tke 
"Tt is not therefore to the landfcape painter, or to the 
é muft look for any ufeful information 
‘on thofe points, but to the modeft and judicious practi- . 


™~ 


wry fart : 


POs ‘ ern } aye ? fa c* f ‘ : ot" 
‘ tioner, ‘who, like the author now quoted, watches with 


“care, and reports with fidelity, the bad’ as well as the 
‘ood effects of the waters he defcribes, the inftances of 


7 


eir failure, as well as of their fuccefs, in various dif- 
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orders. IT am forry to add, that the fund ie fuch uly 
valuable materials is as yet very fcanty, and that 1 muft — 


‘ 
" 


confine myfelf to eon remarks on the moft free — 
quonted of our medical forings, fo as to dire@t invalids — 


to the fountain, from the ufe of which théy may form - 
fome reafonable hopes. of relief... As more vartictlae 
nftructions will often be neceflary when they get to the 
fpot, | feel it my duty to caution them againft choofing — 
‘for their medical guide. any man, however high his 


reputation may be, who has diftinguifhed himlelf as — 
the loudeft or moft eloquént trumpeter in the indifcri- — 


minate praife-of the waters near which he refides.. 
‘Phe di iKe- caution may prove {till more ferviceable to 


fuch of our countrymen as refort to foreign. {prings | fora + 


‘medicinal purpotes. A popular advocate for the ufe of 


‘any remedy is feldom to be relied on as a good phyficians a 


‘and we have always ftrong reafon to fufpect the fill or - 
“the integrity of a man, who {peaks in a tone ot confi- 
.. dence of the infallible ‘efficacy of the waters which he 
prefcribes. Some of thofe foreign waters being alfo 
‘frequently enor into this kingdom, and ufed here 


medicinally, | fhall give a fhort account of a few of — 
them, which are found to poffefs virtues fuperiot to — 


any of our own in the cure of certain diforders, — 


Mineral waters are ulually claffed according to. their : 


fenfible qualities, as perceived by tht touch, fight, 
~tafte,-and fmell, or according to fome well- ere. Mme 


_gredient, which may predominate in this or that partis 


cular fpring. “the moft obvious divifion is into cold 
and hot fountains ; but both thee, being too compre. 
henfive, are ayain fubdivided into chalybeate, Saline, 
fulphureaus, and calcareous from their being impreg- 


_ nated. with iron, falts, fulphur, or lime. There are © 


many, fill minuter diftingtions, where two or more of | 


_thofe ingredients may be found united in the fame ~ 


{pring, or combined with different forts of air, which 
mutt have a very pow er ful effet in the. internal ule of 
the waters. 

Lhe farft clafs of mineral waters, which I fhall notice, — 
are thole called chalybeates, from a Greek word that — 
Sess | 
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 fignifies iron, the tafte of which is very perceptible in 
them when frefh from the fpring, though they lofe it 
on being expofed for fome time to the atmofphere. 
“The reafon is, that the fmall quantity of iron which 
- they contain, being kept in folution by fixed air, when | 
this evaporates, the iron fins_to the bottom, forming: 
the fine ochre that lines the channel or water-courle. 
As iron abounds in almoit every part of the earth, it"is” 
no wonder that fo many {prings fhould. be impregnated 
with it. in a greater or lefs degree, according to the 
quantity of fixed air they contain. by which the iron 
is held in a fiate of folution. Some of thofe waters 
have, in coniuaétion with the ion and fixed air, a 
pretty flroig mixture of purgative falt, and are very 
different from the others in their effects as well as their 
~tafte. “In order to diftinguifh each by a {pecific name, . 
the former may be called /imple chalybeates, and the 
latter /aline or purging chalybeates. Vunbridge Wells 
- ftanding in point of reputation, or of fafhionable refort, 
at the head of the one, and Cheltenham at the head of 
, the other; they may be very properly chofen as exam- 
ples or illu‘trations of the various medicinal effects of | 
this numerous clafs of waters. . : 
_. It has been already intimated, that the water of Tun- 
_ bridge Wells is found, upon being analized, to differ 
from that of common fprings only by containing in 
- every gallon a grain of iron fufpended by about three 
table-fpoonfuls in bulk of fixed air. Yet its medicinal 
effects are very confiderable. “It gives a gentle ftimulus 
to the relaxed nerves, and contributes to reftore their 
proper tone. It affords great relief in many complaints 


of the ftomach, in flatulencies, bilious vomitings. irre- 
gular or imperfee digeftion, and other confequences of 
| either debility or intemperance. It promotes the circus 
~~ Jation of the blood, and thé various fecretions ; but 
"more particularly that of urine: and this latter circum- 
 ftance is one of ‘the-beft proois of its agreeing with the 
habit of the patient. In fhort, its natural tendency in 
the cafes to which its ftimulant and tonic powers are 
Ng 3 3 adapted, 
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adapted, is to raife the. Bi 3 and, hiiihta ths samaeell 
a of all the fundtions. | i . 


eit eR 


‘in ‘themfels eS, bu it are ade the ate of abortion, or 4 
of fterility. If the ; profufe flow of the men/es thowid bevs 
accompanied, as it often is, by feverifa fymptoms, by 
pain in the back, and local irritation, the ftimulus of © 
the waters might then proye injurious. Indeed, they 
fare ‘improper. in all inflammatory cafes, except the 
feverith irritation which a attends the green ficknefs, and ‘' 
which is more frequently abated than increafed by the | 
“ule of cha! lybeates. + 
In all obftruétions of the urinary paffages, and other 
“complaints in that regicn, thofe waters are found of 
‘fingular efficacy ; for though, as before obferved, they 
in fome degree promote every fecretion, yet their chief 
and moft regular determination is to. the kidneys ; : and 
experience has fally proved the good effects of their . 
gently flimulant and diuretic properties, , 
_We may proceed ftill farther in our recommendati no 
of the Tunbridge waters, and prefcribe them with great 
probability of fuccefs in fuch chronic diforders as arife 
from flow beginnings, and are attended with great | 
laxity. and weaknefs of the folids, but without much or- 
anic difeafe. It is neceflary to attend to this material 
“exception ; becaufe a general weaknefs may be often” 
: ‘brought on by morbid affections of the mefentery, “af 
» the lungs, or of fome other important organ, to tl 
“cure or “relief of which they would be very “nadequat "4 
“Even in complaints where they have commonly proved 
efficacious, cafes muft often oecur that require the &x- 
_ercife of the niceft judgment and diferimination. — “ee 
But it is not enough to confider well the propriety, of 
"having recourfe to ‘thofe waters in any particular i ap 
Rance ; fome caution is alfo neceflary | in ufing ‘the 1, 
| i Perfons - 
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- Perfons of full habits fhould not begin to drink them, 


without lofing a little blood, or without fome other 
evacuation. When the ftomach is foul, a purgative is 


-€ommonly preferable to emetics What the immediate _ 


effect of the waters may be, can only be known by tnal. 


-They.often purge very brifkly at firlt, but this effect 


foon ceafes; and as their continued ufe has-fome ten- 
dency to occafion coftivenefs, gentle opening medicines 
from time to time are neceflary.. The water itfelf may 


‘be eafily converted into a purging chalyheate, by the © 
addition of a little magnefia or Glauber’s falts, when _ . 


neceflary. In the removal of other obftrudtions, thofe 


- more efpecially to which females are fubject, the occa- 


ional ufe of the warm bath will be found an excellent 


ie 


vauxiliary. | 


In entering upon .a courfe of the Tunbridge waters, 
it is always beft to begin with a {mall dofe, not ex- 


ceeding a quarter of a pint, about half an hour before 
- -breakfait, to be repeated, at regular intervals, once or 


‘twice in the forenoon, according to the pleafantnefs of 


- the fenfations it excites. The quantity may be foon 


augmented to half a pint or even more at each dofe, if 
agreeable, or neceflary, as the waters lofe much of their 


~ medicinal effe& by continued ufe, the ftimulus wearing 


off in about fix or eight weeks, and making no peculiar 
impreflion on the ftomach or habit. The ufual hours 
for the three dofes are eight o’clock, ten o’clock, and 
twelve. A light breakfa{t at nine will not impede the 


proper aétion of the waters; and as one of their effedcts 


is to improve the appetite,.its indulgence fhould be 


~ under the control of moderation. But 1 have elfewhere 
- enlarged fo fully on the advantages of temperance, as 
‘well as of early hours and exercile, that 1 need not 


ftop here to point out their importance in promoting 


the falutary operation of any courfe of medicines either 


 matural or aruficial. 


As fome perfons .may be too foon prejudiced againkt | 


“the ule’ of chalybeates by any unpleafant or unexpected 
fenfations at firft, it is proper to inform them, that gid. 


dinefs. and fometimes a heavinefs of the head, naufea, 
ume | vomiting, 


> 


- 
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vomiting, a flight pain about. the heart, anda fenfe. of 
fulnefs over the whole body, though by no means un-— 
common fymptoms on beginning a courfe of thefe™ fe 
swaters, will difappea: after a little ule. It is only when i 
they ftubbornly continue, that they fhould be regarded 
as a proof that the waters are not fuited: to the nature — : 
ofthe complaint, or to the ‘paticnt’s conftitution. 
sThe naufea or ficknefs being often occafioned) by the — 
coldnefs of the frefh-drawn water; acting on an mpm 
or a very weak and irritable foniach: it is advifable in © 
the firft inftance not ta tixvink the waters fafting, till the. 
Atomach becomes. gradually reconciled to them; jams § 
in cafe of extreme irritability, it is acemmon and ju Ne 
-.dicious praciice at Tunbridge to immerfe in hot water a 
. bottle filled wich the halybeate, and well corked; that — 
the chillnefs may be diminithed; with as little evaporation — 
of the fixed air as poffible.. Where this abounds, asin 
the waters-of the German Spa, or fill more in thofe of 
“Pyr mont, it need not be preferved with fo much caus — 
tion; but a fufficient quantity of boiling water may be — 
| added to that which is taken from the pring, t to bring, 
the whole to a moderate temperature. “ 
There are many {prings of /imple chalybeate. water in 
-different parts of Great Britain, and even in the neko | 
-bourhood of London, which probably are little inferior ~ 
in medicinal virtue or-intrinfic ftrength to Tunbridge 
“Wells, though thefe have acquired a higher reputation. — 
Pure air, temperate living; regular and early hours, - 
adtive diverfions, agreeable company, and a total ex. ~ 
emption from all concern, except a rational defire to ' 
promote health, are the only circumftances that, caule — 
any real difference. in the dle of waters fo fimilar in 
quality. This difference, however, is confiderable; and — 
_ the want of fome of thofe co-operating circumftances. 4 
will always prevent the fprings of Ilington or Hamp- — 
ftead from being fet in competition with thofe of Tun- — 
bridge, forthe certainty of their effets. The remarks, _ 
twhich Ihave made on the proper method of drinking | 
_the latter, as well as on the diforders and_ particular 
babies, of Ebay to which: they are adapted, are equally - 
applicable. 
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‘applicable to all waters of the fame defcription in our 
fland. But there are a few chalybeates on the conti-. 
“nent, particularly thofe of the German’ Spa and: of 
‘Pyrmont, which, being more aétive, and powerful im 
their operation, require to be ufed with greater caution 
and delicacy. : ‘ 
. On drinking a glafs of the Spa water, the tafte im- 
sttiediately perceives a ftrong infufion of iron blended 

| with an agreeable acidity. The latter is owing to the 
abundance of fixed air, which amounts to near half the | 

*bulk of the water, and holds in folution more: than — 

four times as much iron as we find in the like quantity 

“of Tunbridge water. The effects are not lefs percep- 

-tible than the tafte. A full draught of the Spa water, — 

‘efpecially in hot weather, or upon an empty itomach, 

-will produce a fwimming’ in the head, and a fort of 

' 4ntoxication, which fometimes continues for half an 
hour, and is very like that which arifes from fpirituous 

_ sliquors, though it does not leave the fame debility atter — 

‘going off. A patient, therefore, fhould not drink 

_ “more than a gill at firft, about an hour after breakfatt, 

and another gill after an interval of two hours more. 

-In'three or four days, the quantity may be increafed, 

 vand the dofe more frequently repeated ; but in thete 

particulars every body’s experience will be the. bet 

. tguide. I before fuggefted the propriety of mixing as. 

- much boiling water with the chalybeate as will bring 
it toa degree of tepid warmth, and thereby: prevent 
any unpleafant fenfations, which its natural coldneis 

‘might excite in a very weak, or a very irritable flo- 
mach. ; Cis ee 

_ * -Tffome evacuation was recommended to perfons of a 
-plethoric habit, before drinking the Tunbridge water, | 

_.+how much more neceflary muit it be’ to prepare in the 

. .fame manner for the ufe of a far ftronger ftimulant! 

>This very ative property of the Spa waters mutt allo. 

render them ftill more improper than. thofe of Tun- 

».-bridge in inflammatory complaints, attended with de- 

_. “termination to the head, flufhing of the face, or any 
. “other ftrong indications of feverith. heat, But if the 
Saeco | 3 febrile 
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febrile fymptoms are very flight, the Spa waters, vuled 


cautioufly and moderately, may prove beneficial. ‘They! : 
quench thirft more than common water; and they have © 
been frequently known to afford relief in ulcerated fore 
throats. . 


What has been as of the efficacy ok one own. inple : 


| chalybeates in cafes of nervous relaxation, or of general - 
weaknefs, i in many affections of the jlotaeel and bowels, 
in diforders of the kidneys and bladder, or obftru€tions — 


a a. 


in the urinary Ae and in various complaints pecu- — 
liarly incident to females, may be aflerted with fill — 


greater confidence of the waters of the German Spa, 


becaufe of their fuperior ftrength. Yet they do not: | 
equal the adtivity of the Pyrmont waters, which con- 


tain as much iron and twice as much fixed air as thofe — 


of the Spa, befides a larger proportion of earthy falts. 


The direGtions already given, will apply to them both, . 


under fimilar circumftances. Where the ftimulus is — 


evidently ftronger, more caution is at firtt neceflary 5 


but every patient muft learn from oa rience what — 


quantity of either of thofe chalybeates the ftomach or 
general habit will conveniently bear ; and this quantity, 
when afcertained, whatever it may be, whether one, 
two, or three pints in the courfe of a dey, mutt: tae 
continued without farther increafe. 

It may be thought worthy of remark, that the seca 


of Pyrmont and Spa, though in their own nature fome- — 


what intoxicating, afford the moft refrefhing and-whole- 
fome draught, ‘to relieve in the morning a weaknefs:of 
the ftomach occafioned by the too free ufe of the bow? 
‘or the bottle the night before. ~ 

The only peculiarity in the virtues or medicinal cffeéts 


of the Pyrmont waters is, that, when diluted with new 
milk, they aré found very ferviceable in. “gouty. eafes,. 


and may therefore be fafely prefcribed -in, this form, 

during the intervals of the fits. and the. abfence of ‘in- 

, flammatory: fymptoms. 

Tt is fortunate for a patient bine cannot go! to: drink 

veither of thofe ~waters at the fousitain head, that.they 
ron ‘be sgetlie to any _— will retain. their 


» medicinal, 


| 
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_ meilicinal properties, with little or ne diminution, for 
two’ years, if they are inclofed in bottles well-corked 
and covered with cement. They contain fo much fixed — 
air, that-it is ufual, after filling the bottles, to leave — 
them uncorked for a while, in order to let the excels 
of the fixed air efcape, as its expanfion might burft the 
bottles, if they were tobe inftantly corked and removed 
 toa-warm place. . / , ihe 
‘The other fpeciés of this clafs of waters, which come 
next tobe noticed, are the /aline or purging chalybeates; 
forcalled, partly from their contents and partly from 
their mode of operation. Befides iron and fixed air, ~ 
which they have in common with the fmp/le chalybeates, 
“they hold in folution fuch a quantity of purgative falt 
as. gives them a regular and ftrongly marked deter- 
mination to the bowels. Any chalybeate, whether of 
_ the milder fert, as the Tunbridge water, or of the 
~ rougher, as thofe of the German Spa and of Pyrmont, 
will often purge brifkly at firft; but this is not their 
tertain or conftant effect, , It feems to depend on the 
previous habit, or the a€tual {tate of the patient’s {to- 
mach and bowels. Italfo goes off very foon, and is 
followed by a tendency to coftivenefs.. But the purging 
chalybeates commonly operate in the fame regular, con- 
ftant, and uniform manner,.as long as they are con- 
tinued. The chief fprings of this defcription in Eng- 
land are thofe of Cheltenham ‘and Scarborough, upon 
the medicinal properties of which | fhall now make a 
Tewtrentarkssiie’, oi wie) Sane , 
_ The Cheltenham waters require no preparation; but: 
_ the quantity fufficient to produce the defired effect on the 
bowels, can only be known by experience. Half a pint 
_ sas much asany patient can well drink at a time; and 
this may be repeated three or four times, at proper inter- 
_ .vals;'in the courfe of the day, according to its opera- 
' tion, or’to the intention with which it is taken. Four 
_ dofes of half a pint each contain about a quarter qf an 
_ Ouii¢e of purging falts, with fomewhat more than a grain 
_ Sfiron held in folution by four ounces in bulk of fixed 
_/ ‘air, “As purgatives act very differently in differe ca 
er. | ee | are | bits, 


ie 
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bits, ‘the quantity here mentioned. will operate brifkly: 


upon fome’patients, but fo weakly upon othersas to ren 


der the occafional addition of. the chryftahzed falts nex q 


ceflary, where a powerful and fpeedy effect is:defired. 


On the other hand, the quantity of the: water) oF the 


number of dofes, may be leflened, when it is ufed merely 


as an alterative. But) even perfons of very delicate _ 


habits may diveft themfelves of their ufual prejudices 
again{t cathartics, as thofe fuline chalybeates do not ‘oc- 
‘cafion's guiping or languor. ‘the only unpleafant fenfa- 


tion, which they fometimes excite on firft drinking them, _ 


is a iort of giddinefs or flight head-ach, which foon 


goes off; but their agrecable and falutary cffeéts-are not 


fo tranfienr. T hey improve the appetite, ftrengthen the ~ 


-ftomach, and promote general alertnefs, while they cor 


" reét and carry off the impurities of the whole fyftem. _ 
Hence it is that they may be perfevered in for a confi- 


derable length~ of tlme, and thé body kept moderately 
open by their uninterrupted ufe, without the leaft-debi- 
lity or inconvenience. ‘Thefe:remarks, however, admit 
of fome exceptions. particularly when the conftitution is 
either naturaily very weak, or much enfeebled by difeafe, 


without any*marks of obftruétion, or of acrimony in the. | 


fluids. A conftant: operation on the. bowels would i in 
fuch cafes prove very injurious. — 


- Cheltenham water has often been found of the greateft 
fervice in glandular and vifceral obftructions, i in a variety: 
of bilious and fcrophulous. complzi ints, In the firft fymp- 
toms of a dropfical difpofition, and in many of the moft. 


diftrefling {corbutic eruptionsand ulcerations on the fkin. 


But the ‘obftinacy of fome of thefe can only be over- - 


come by perfeverance. In our endeavours to obtain a 


cure of any difeafe of the chronic kind, we fhould not . 


forget, that complaints, flow in their progrels, go. off alfo 


XN 


= flowly ; and that, according to the. judicious: res * 


mark of Crisus, time is neceflary to remove the deepr Me 


sooted evils which time has occafioned.. 
The proper feafon: for drinking the waters of Chel- 


tenham is thefummer ; and as the warm bath may alfo. 
be advifable in fome. of the cafes to. wihgch the. waters. 
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are fuited, the town is well fupplied with accommoda. 


tions for that purpofe. | Lue tts 
The faline chalybeate at Scarborough does not con- 


_ tain above a third part of the purging falts which are 


found in a like quantity of the Cheltenham water. Of 


‘courfe, it cannot be fuppofed to operate with the fame 


force and activity, unlefs larger dofes aretaken than moft 
ftomachs will bear, or unlefs the powers of the water 
are increafed by the addition of fome opening falts: of 
the like kind as thofe which it already holds in folution.. 
In its natural ftate, it is chiefly employed as an altera- 
tive; but may, by the artificial means juft mentioned, 


be adapted to all the complaints in which the Chelten- 


ham water is found efficacious.. Neither of them will 


_ keep: well even in clofe bottles, or bear to be carried to. 


any great diftance, as the iron is depofited ina few days, 
though the faline impregnation continues. By evapo- 
rating the water, the purgative falts are procured, for 
the purpofe of being again diflolved in fome more water. 
from the fame fpring, to increafe its operation on the. 
bowels. " yr fect , wy fe Car 
The inferiority, in point of ftrength, of the Scarbo- 
rough water, is more than counterbalanced by other ad. 


vantages which Cheltenham does: not poffefls... In the - 


firit place, near the /aline chalybeate {pring there is an~. 
other {pring of /imple chalybeate water, like that of Tun-. 
bridge Wells, which is very convenient for patients in 
cales where a determination to the kidneys may be de- 
firable. But the fituation of Scarborough on the coatt 
is.an object of {till greater importance, as it affords an ~ 
Opportunity of bathing in the fea, fo conducive to the . 
cure of many of the diforders for which thofe fprings 
are relorted to. The elevation of the ground, andthe 
uncommon purity of the air, deferve alfo peculiar no- 
tice in a medical furvey of the local advantages of Scare. 


borough. 


_Itis remarkable, that all the faline chalybeates in our 


_ ifland are cold, while many of thole on the continent are 


hot, and are ufed as baths, as well as internally, in a. 
number of difeafes very difficult of cure. I fhall there- 
we: ae Tt | fore 
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fore referve my account of one or. two of the moft ce- 
ebrated of them, till I-come to defcribe our own hot 
baths, though the foreign ones, on account of their prin- 
eipal ingredients, may be faid more ftriétly to belong to . 
the clafs of waters which I have juft been confidering. — 
' The details before entered into refpecting the exter- 
nal and internal ufe of the fea-water, and its admirable — 
effects, not only as a grand prefervative of health, but 
as an efficacious reftorative of that bleffing in various 
complaints, preclude the neceflity of faying much of the 
fecond clafs of mineral waters, denominated the /jimply 
feline, and differing from common water only in being 
‘impregnated with fome purging falts. We have feve- 
yal of thefe fprings near the metropolis; but they are lit- 
ile ufed, as it is fe eafy to procure, the fea-water, which 
is much fuperior to all others of this defcription, in the 
itrength of its faline ingredients, and the certainty of its. 
efeéts. Epfom water, though one of the firft of the 
falt {prings that was brought into ufe, is now feldom or 
never prefcribed. Bagnigge Wells, thofe at the Dog 
and Duck in St. George’s Fields, as well as at Kilburne 
and Action, have alfo had their day of medicinal. repu- 
tation ; but even’recommendatory eflays and pamphlets 
can no longer prop up their fame. The portion of falts 
which they contain is not fufficient to aét with certainty -— 
on the bowels, unlefs they are taken in fuch large quan- 
tities as delicate ftomachs cannot bear, and ‘as very few” 
people can fwallow without difficulty and difguft. Two 
or three pints muft be taker. one after-the other, ma 
thort fpace-of time, to enfure the full purgative effect. 
On this account, when they were 'in vogue, it was 2 
common prattice to adminifter more convenient dofes, * 
{maller in quantity, but flrengthened by an additional’ ~ 
{olution of fome of the fame falt as that which they al.” 
ready contained. But this diffets fo little from an arti-— 
ficial dofe of phyfic, as almeft to, deftroy the idea of a _ 
-remedy prepared by nature. Befides, the facility which” _ 
"our infular. fituation affords, of procuring falt-water of - 
che greateft efficacy from its grand ref ervoir, mult leffen 
the value of thoie iubititutes.- Local convenience has* 
“ete DET: ae Gaers. hy 4! ok VIN $e certainly - 4 
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certainly contributed its fhare to the high repute of a 
ipring-of the-like kind at Sedlitz, a village.in Bohemia, 
which, being much*more ftrongly impregnated with dit. 
ter purging falt than the Epfom water, can be more re-_ 
lied upon for. its-‘medicinal effeéts, and is therefére very 
juftly. efteemed in a part of the continent far removed | 
from the fea. - pee a , | aha 

' But there is another faline fpring'in Germany, a more 
particular’ account of which muft be interefting to the 
Fnglith reader, not only from the peculiarity of its na- 
ture and. virtues, but becanfe large quantities of it are 
imported into this country for medicinal purpofes. Few - 
mineral waters have acquired a greater degree of cele- 
brity than thofe which are brought from Seltzer, and 
which may be faid to form a peculiar fpecies, being 
faline and flightly alkaline, with a flrong impregnation 
of fixed air. This quickly evaporrates on being expofed 
to the atmofphere, fo that the water defigned for ex- 
portation muft be inftantly bottled, and kept clofely 
corked, with the mouths of the bottles well covered with 
cement, or it will foon become not only vapid but pu. 
trefcent.- If well preferved, when poured into a glafs, 
it is perfectly clear and f{parkling, and has a gentle f{a- 
line, and fomewhat pungent or acidulous tafte: but if « 


_ the: fixed air be fuffered to efcape, ‘through the leaft 


negledl, the water appears turbid, is offenfive to the 
- Imell, and entirely lofes its pungency. The ftone bots 
tles, in which it is brought to England, contain about 
three pints each, .a- fufficient quantity for a day, to be 
taken in half-pint glaffes at convenient intervals. Its na- 
tural flavour is rather agreeable, and its effeéts on the 
'dpirits are-in-general exhilarating. Perfons of very irri-. 
table ftomachs may dilute it with milk ; in which mixed 
~ftate it is particularly recommended in cafes of heétie . 
fever with expectoration. It. corrects and diminifhes 
_ the difcharge from the lungs, checks the violence of _ 
the fweats, and contributes very much to-the patient’s _ 
PEPSleye! HEY VG we hs en een 
: The Seltzer water is alfo ufed. with confiderable be- 
- nefit in nervous affegtions of the ftomach and bowels, in 
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cales of indigeftion, foulnefs, ‘bilious vomiting, acidity, 
heart-burn, {pafmodic. pains in the alimentary canal, and 
various difeafes ot the urinary organs... Its rapid deter- | 
mination to the kidneys, the aétion of i its ftimulus, and 
peahaps.fome confiderable power as a folvent, may con- 
cur to produce the very agreeable. effects that are expe- 
rienced from it in the latter complaints efpecially. In 
any of the former it- is advifable to:take fome gently 
epening medicine every two or three days; and the 
eafieft method of doing this is to add to the dofe of 
Seltzer water fuch a quantity of vitriolated magnefia as 
will keep the bowels in.a regular ftate. 

Though this water cannot be prefcribed, with fo sale 
confidence, it may be very: fafely, tried in miliary puf- 
_ tules, and the like fudden eruptions on the fkin, attend- 
ed with general irritation. I confider it merely as a good 
diet drink i in thefe diforders; for the relief of which, © 
greater reliance is juftly placed. on regimen aie on 
medicine. 

In a few of the waters aiecad defcribed, we can- dif 
cover a flight impregnation of fulphur; but where this 
principle abounds or predominates, the waters are dif 
tinguifhed by the name of /ulphureous, from their, chief 
ingredient. «The {prings of Harrowgate take the lead’ 
in this clafs, and are certainly deferving’ of the reputa- 
tion they have acquired, though they are alfo very fre- 
quently ufed with great indifcretion; and-as the fame’ 
error is very common in drinking the other {trong: pur- 
gative. mineral waters, | {hall tale this Opportunity: aft 
enlarging uponit. 

A very hurtful: prejudice preyails ; in this country, that: 
all difeafes muft. be. cured, by medicines taken into the 
ftomach, and that. the more. violently thefe. medicinés: 
operate, they are the-more likely to have the defired: 
effect. ‘This opinion. has proved fatal to thoufands, and 
will, in..all probability, deftroy many more, before it) 
can be wholly eradicated. . Purging’ is often ufeful in: 
acute difeafes, and in chronical cafes: may pave the way; 
for the operation of other medicines: but it wilrfeldom _ 
perform, a.cure 5,and,, a ite the: {tréngth of the- 
patient, 
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patient, will often leave him in a worfe condition than 
it found him. That this is frequently the cafe with re- 
gard to the more active mineral ‘waters; every perfon 
converfant in thefe matters will readily allow. 

trong ftimulants applied to the ftomach and bowels 
for a length of time muft tend to weaken and deftroy 
their energy ; and what {timulants are more aétive than 
falt and fulphur, efpecially when thefe fubftances are in- 
timately combined, and carried through the fyftem by 
the penetrating medium of water? Thole bowels mutt 
be {trong indeed, - which can with{tand the daily opera- 
tion of fuch active principles for months together, and 
not be mjured. This, however, is the plan too gene- 
rally purfued by thofe who drink the purging mineral 
waters, and whofe circumftances permit them to continue 
long enough at Harrowgate, and the like places of fa-— 
fhionable refort. ANd Seon | : 
Many people imagine that every thing depends on the 
quantity of water taken, and that the more they drink, 
they will the fooner get well. This is an egregious 
error; for, while the unhappy patient thinks he is by. 
this means eradicating his diforder, he is often, in faé, 
undermining the powers of life, and ruining his confti- 


tution. Indeed, nothing can do this fo effe@ually as 


weakening the powers of digeftion by the improper ap- 

plication of {trong ftimulants. The very effence of health: 

depends on the digeflive organs performing their due’. 

funGtions, and the moft tedious maladies are all cons 
nected with indigeftion. ie | “ i 
Drinking the water in too great quantity not only in 
jures the bowels, and occafions: indigeftion, but gene- _ 
rally defeats the intefition for which it is taken. ~The 
difeafes, for the cure of which mineral waters-are chiefly: 
celebrated, are moftly of the chronic kind; and it is 
_ well known that fuch difeafes can only be cured by the 
flow operation of alteratives, or fuch medicines as act by. 
inducing a gradual change in the habit. ‘This requires 
length of time, and never can be effected by medicines 
which run off by ftool, and operate chiefly on, the firft 


paflages. pia Chi ota oh 
pod . ‘Lits Thofe 
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Thofe who with for the cure of any obftinate malady J 


from the {!arrowgate waters, or others of the fulphu- 
reous or faline clafs, ought to take them in fucha man- 
ner as hardly to produce any effe& whatever on the 
boweis. With this view, a half-pint glafs may be dtank 
at bed-time *, and the fame quantity an hour before 
- breakfaft, dinner, and fupper. The dofe, however, muft 


vary, according to circumftances. Even the quantity — 


mentioned above will purge fome perfons, while others 


will-drink twiceas much without being in the leaft moved _ 


by it. Its operation on the bowels is the only ftandard 
for ufing the water as an alteratiye.. No more oughit to 
be taken than barely to move the body;. nor is it always 
“neceflary to carry it even this length, provided the water 


oes off by the other emunttories, and does not occafion 


a chillnefs or flatulency in the ftomach or bowels. When 
the water is intended to purge, in cafes where the nature 
of the patient’s complaint requires a ftrong determina- 
‘fion to the bowels, it may be neceflary to drink a pint 
or two before breakfatt. | ee Ae a a 
~ [would not only caution patients who drink thofe wa- 
ters over night, to avoid hearty fuppers, but alfo againft 


eating heavy meals at any time, The ftimulus of water, — 


impregnated with fulphur and falts, feems to create a 
falfe appetite. I have feena delicate perfon, after drink. 


ing the Harrowgate waters of a.morning, eat a break. 


falt fufficient’ to have feryed twé ploughmen, devour a 
slentiful dinner of flefh and fith, and, to crown all, cat 
Fach a fupper as might have fatisfied a hungry porter.. 
All this, indeed, the ftomach feemed to crave; but.this 


craving had better remain. not quite fatisfied, ‘than that 


2 


‘the ftomach thould be loaded with what exceeds its 


powers. To ftarve patients was never my plan; but I 


* When! fpeak of drinking a alate of the water over night, r 
muft beg leave to 


caution thofe who follow this plan againft eating 


hearty fuppers. The late. Dr. Dau verry of York, who was the ~ 


frit that brought the Harrewgate waters into repute, vfed to ad; 


* 


yile his patients to drink.a glafs before they weat to bed; the con- * 


-fequence of which was, that having eat a meat fupper, and the 


water operating in the night, they were often tormented with’ - 


gripes, and obliged tg call for medical alliftangee 


gm) | 
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am clearly of opinion, that, in the ufe ofall the ftrongly - 
purging mineral waters, a light and rather diluting diet 
Is the moft proper; and that no perfon, ‘during fuch a 
courte, ought to eat to the full extent of what his ap~ 
petite craves. me We Ny eke Mn 
xercife is not lefs conducive to the falutary end in 


view than temperance. It promotes the operation of the 


waters, and carries them through the fyftem. It may be 
taken in any manner that is moft agreeable to the pa~ 
tient ; but he ought never to carry it to excels. I fcarcely 


need repeat a remark often made in other parts of this’ ’ 


work, that the beft kinds of exercife are thofe con= 


_nected with amufement. - Every thing that tends to ex- 


o 


hilarate the {pirits, not only increafes the eflicacy of the 


waters, but-acts as a medicine. All thofe who repair to: 
the fountains of health, ought therefore to leave every 
care behind, to mix with the company, and to make: 
themielves as cheerful and happy as poffible.. From 
this condu, affilted by the free and wiolefome air of 


‘thofe fafhionable places of refort, and alfo the regu- 


Jar and early hours which are ufually kept,’ the pa-: 
tient often receives more benefit than from ufing the 
waters. iy ble / 

_ During my refidence at Harrowgate, I met with many 
inftances of the moft mifchievous effe@s produced by 
drinking the waters in cafes where they were abfolutel 
improper, and adverfe to the nature of the difeafe. When 
people hear of a wonderful cure having been performed 
by fome mineral water, they immediately conclude that 


it will cure everything, and accordingly {wallow itdown, 


when they might as well take poifon. Before patients: 
begin to drink the more active kinds of mineral waters, 
they ought to be well informed of the propriety of the 
eourfe, and fhould never perfift in ufing them, wher 
they are found to aggravate the diforder. era 
_On the other hand, I ofien witneffed the happy iffue 

of experiment made with judgment and caution at Har.” 


rowgate, when the greateft benefit was derived fromthe 


proper ule of the waters in various eruptions on the fkin, 


_ of the moft diftreffing nature ; in rheumati{in. compli. 
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cated with fcorbutic complaints ; in obftruétions of the 
glandular and lymphatic fyftem ; and in difeafes of the 
firft paflages, accompanied with, or proceeding from, 
im activity of the ftomach and bowels, acidity, indigef- 
tion, vitiated bile, worms, putrid fords, the piles, and 
jaundice. They anfwer two very important purpofes ; 
firft, when taken in {mall quantities, acting as an altera- 
tive, and inducing, by their mild operation, a gradual 
change in the habit; and, fecondly, when employed in 
larges dofes where purging is indicated, fulfilling that in- 
tention in the moft defirable manner, without irritating 
the nerves, or weakening the patient {fo much as other 
purgatives. After a little ufe, almoft every body can _ 
drink them without any great difguft, though they are — J 
at firft no lefs naufeous to the tafte, than offenfive to 
the fimell. z Lae ee e ge 
I fhall only add, that the external ufe of the Harrow- « 
gate waters being juftly deemed a very powerful auxili- 
ary in many of the diforders for which they are reforted 
to, particularly thofe of the cutaneous clafs, there are 
proper baths forthis purpofe, to the fupply of which three. 
{prings out of four are devoted, that which is referved 
for dtinking being more ftrongly impregnated with falt. 
_and fulphur than the reft. bn ah Valea 
The fulphureous and faline waters of Moffat in North. 
Britain arealmoft as-much reforted to as thofe of Harrow- 
gate. The impregnation of the former indeed, is not fo 
flrong as that of the latter, and their effects are of courfe 
fomewhat different. ‘Two or three quarts of the Moffat 
water may be drank in a morning, without any fenfible 
effect but that of increafing the flow of urine. It now 
and then purges; but this is fo far from bein g its conftant 
or regular mode of operation, that opening medicines are — 
almoft always neceflary during a courfe of it. Its evi- 
dent determination to the kidneys renders it of effential 
fervice’ to perfons afflicted with the ftone and gravel, 
particularly the latter. It has likewife afforded great 
relief in many bilious complaints, and in the early fymp- 
toms of a {crophulous habit. But its chief point of Cee 
lebrity, and+that in which may be faid to rival the 
ey asags aT BT a RD fprings 
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fprings of Harrowgate, is the cure of cutaneous erups 
tions of every kind. In thefe cafes, the external appli- 
cation of the water, warmed to a confiderable tempera- 
ture. is very judictoufly made a material part of the plan 
of treatment. _ One difadvantage, however, attends this 
proc.fs both at Moffat and Harrowgate. ‘The waters, 
while heating, unavoidably lofe in vapour fome of their 
fulphureous impregnation, on which part of their efli- 
cacy, even when externally applied, muft depend. So 
far, therefore, a preference is juftly due to the naturally, 
- hot fulphureous {prings of Aix-la-Chapelle and Bareges, 
of which I fhall take fome farther notice, after I defcribe 
tic thermal fprings in our own ifland, which conttitute 
the next and lafi clafs in my arrangement of mineral, 
WALETSe.(1:-= / i ' 
Ja the introdu€tory part of this fe€tion, the waters 
which now remain to be confidered are {pecifically dif-_ 
tinguifhed by the title of calcareous, becaufe they con- 
tain more lime or calcareous falis than they do of any, 
other folid fubftance. I adopted this title, however, in. 
compliance with cuftom, and merely as a nominal dif 
tinction, rather than from confidering it as an important, 
charaéteriftic, or by any means expreflive of the grand. 
caufe of the efficacy of fuch waters. It is not to chy- 
mical analyfis, but to experience that we are indebted 
for a knowledge of their virtues ; and, inftead of giving, 


ee ae, Bh ae 


them a name taken from a part of their contents, which, 
conveys no uleful information, we had better fimply gall 
them hot fprings, as every body will then have a clear’ 
idea of the moft perceptible difference between them. 
and all the other mineral. waters in our ifland. | | 
‘In this part of our defcription, the hot {prings of. 
Bath have the moft indifputable claims to precedency. 
The fame of their medical virtues is more widely dif-, 
fufed and more firmly eftablifhed than that of any other 
fprings in the known world. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the pen of indufiry, of genius, or of ambi-, 
tion, fhould have been often exercifed upon fo popular’ 
‘atopic. Amidft fuch a multitude of books, Dr. Fat- 
ConER’s “ Practical Diflertation on the Medea EE, 
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. fe&ts of the Bath Waters,” is acknowledged to be the 
beft account which has yet appeared of what he juftly 
calls a“ powerful, but (in many ‘inflances} nice re- 
medy.”’ His fituation as phyfician to the. Bath Hojpi- 
tal muft have afforded him the beft opportunities of ob- 
ferving the effetts of thofe waters; and he has given 
_ the moft fatisfactory proofs of his being well qualified to 
profit by thofe opportunities. One of his remarks is 
really of more confequence than a whole volume of 
chymical inveftigations, which have thrown jut as little 
light upon the efficacy of the waters as the fables con. 
cerning Bianup, or the frequently difcoveréd frag- 


ments of Roman antiquities. Chymiftry, indeed, makes - 
us acquainted with the component parts of thofe waters, 


_ and tells us they contain a good deal of calcareous falts, 
but little, if any, neutral alkaline falts; and that they. 


4 eng 


are impregnated with about a fixtieth part in bulk of ~ 


fixed air, which holds in folution fo very {mall a quan- 
tity of iron as to be {carcely appreciable, though it gives 
a flight chalybeate tafte to the water when hot from 


thefpring. But what inference could we deduce from 


thefe and the like amufing details, in the treatment of 
any particular difeafe? It is then to the enlightened 
practitioner, as I faid before, that we mutt look for 


afeful information; and, in this view 6f the fubject, | 


_ ‘we cannot with for more refpectable authority than that. 


‘of Dr. Fatconer. | ‘8 Hes Rapin 
~ According to this writer, the Bath water, when drank 
freth from the fpring, has in moft pérfons the effect. of 


railing and rather accelerating the pulfe, increafing the — 


heat, and exciting the fecretions. The aétion on the 


‘nervous fyftem is felt at the fame time, fo. that the fti-. 


mulating properties of the water muft be very diffufive ; - 
- and, what is farther remarkable, though thefe fymp-. 
toms come on luddenly, yet they often contiriue much 
longer than we can fuppofe them.to be excited by the. 
_ attual prefence of the water m the body. tir ani 


~ The Bath waters not only promote urine and perfpi- 


ration, but alfo increafe the Jalivary difcharge ; and. 
d « a € cat " y oF 2 EB a WPS 4 Gk h ) 
gqueneh thirlt better than any ovher fluid, in’cafes where 


\ 


there _ 


= 
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there is no tendency to fever. Ifany difpofition of this — 
kind fhould appear, ahot ftimulant would beevidently: ~ 


‘improper. 


“It has been generally imagined, that thofe ‘waters 
were fomewhat aftringent, on account of the coftivenels: 
which frequently accompanies the ufe of them. ~But> 
this effet is more reafonably afcribed to their heating: » 
qualities, and to their power of exciting the: other fe-: 
cretion. As a proof of this, when perfpiration . is. 


* 


_ checked in cold weather, they fometimes prove flightly, 


purgative: : ii ee 
The relief which the Bath waters afford in the cholic,. 


in convulfive retchings which often attend the gout. in 


- the ftomach, and in many other fimilar affetions, is a: 


fufficient evidence of their anti-fpafmodic powers: 


This account of the primary and immediate effects: of 


the water ufed internally will enable any patient to judge 
fiom his own feeling, whether it agrees with his contti-. 
tution or not. If it excites, on being firft taken, a. 


pleafing glow in the ftomach, followed by anincreafe of 


fpirits, and of appetite, particularly for breakfaft, and, — 
‘above all, a rapid determination to the kidneys, theres: 
‘the greateft probability of its proving ferviceable.. But 


if it occafions head-ach, thirft, and -drynefs of the 
tongue ;—if it fits heavy on the ftomach, or produces 


- ficknefs, ard does not pals off by urine or perfpira- 


tion ; —it may be fairly concluded, that its continuance. 
would do injury, unlefs thefe. fymptoms can be re- 
moved. rae es igh eh ea 
- If we come next to confidér the external application — 
of thofe waters, we fhall find, in the firft place, that: 
they unite all the medicinal advantages of warm baths, 
from about a hundred .and fix degrees of heat to any in- 
ferior degree that may be defired. ‘The extent allo of | 
the baths, which affords room to move about in them 
freely, and the. permanence and uniformity of their 
warmth, are no unimportant recommendations. . But: > 
Dr. FaLconer. is opinion, that the Bath waters pol: 


 fefs fome farther powers or {pecifi¢ qualities fuperior to» 


thofe of common water of the fame temperature. aie ) 
| : tN , thinks. 
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thinks that their a@tion onthe nervous fyftem is more 
ftimulating than'a common ‘warm bath ;—that they raife 
the pulfe and heat of the body to a higher degree, yet 
are mauch lefs apt to produce a violent perfpiration ;— 
that they remarkably increafe the urinary difcharge ;—~ 
and that, fo far from caufing any relaxation or weak- 
nefs, the'bathers are obferved to ‘be’ in general more: 
alert and'vigorous, and to have a better appetite on the’ 
days of bathing than in the interval. Ag far as my own? 
opportunities of obfervation extended durin g a few fhort’ 
vifits at Bath, they are in perfect concurrence with the: 
Doétor’sopinion. Fe) Og raat OY 
The difeafes, in which this eminent practitioner very 
accurately defcribes the good effeéts of the Bath waters, af 
are the green ficknefs, particularly before any confider-- 
able affeCion ofthe ftomach takes place, or any feverith | 
fymptoms appear ;  vifceral obitructions, when the con-. 
lequences of intermittent fevér, or of long refidence in” 
hot climates, if the diforder in thefe cafes has not ad- 
vanced too far; the palfy, from a great variety of _ 
caules ; the gout, in that ftage of the complaint, when 
the inflammatory fymptonss, if any have preceded, have: 
ina good meafure abated, and a degree of weaknefg’ 
and want of tone in the fyftem begins to take place’;) * 
the chronic rheumatifm, and the acute alfo, provided. 
the feverith difpofition be previoufly allayed by proper’ 
evacuations 3 white {wellings on the knee; hip cafes; 
weaknefs: of the organs of digeftion ; the cholic, accom. 
panied with hyfteric fymptoms, or produced by the poi’ 
fon of lead; the jaundice, when arifing from fimple 
obftruétion of the biliary duéts ; hypochondriac and 
hyiterical complaints; « St, Vitus’s Dance; {pafmdoic 
affeClions of the womb and painful menftruation > and, 
laftly, in many cutaneous, but more efpecially leprous — | 
eruptions, © barks OF: Miko ee 
Ihave confined myfelf here to a bare outline, which’ 
may bedufficient for the general dire€tion of valetudi- 
narians, who muit ayail themfelves of more particular - 
advice at the fountain head.  Almoft every cafe will re- : av 
quire a peculiar mode of treatment; and great ser: - 
Peas Wi 
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will be found neceflary to prevent fatal miftakes. _ I can~ 
not too often repeat, that the more powerful any re- 
medy is, the more liable it is to abufe ; and though the 
efhcacy of the Bath waters has been fully eftablifhed in 
a variety of the moft ftubborn and afflicting diforders,’ 
yet their mifapplication has alfo been~ often attended: 
with very ferious confequences. BD ae 
_ _ Even when the ufe of the Bath waters may be deem~ 
ed fafe or proper, confideration muft be had, as Dr, 
FALCONER jultly obferves, to the quantity taken in, 
when they are drank; and to the time of ftay in the 
bath, heat of the water, &c. when they are externally” 
ufed. wert ; pede Bi 
.. The fafeft method is to begia with drinking a glafs,. 
containing about.a quarter of a-pint, before breakfaft ; 
and to, judge from its effects how often it may be re-' 
peated, or the quantity enlarged. If it feels eafy, warm, 
and cordial, to the ftomach and fpirits, and excites no’ 
pain or fenfe of fulnefs in the head or eyes, a fecond 
glafs of the fame fize may be taken the fame day at 
noon, and this quantity yradually increafed to a pint in 
the day, taken at two or three times, as convenience 
may fuit. This is deemed a proper medium for the ge-- 
nerality of people, though in fome cafes, where the ha-’ 
__ bit is not very irritable, the daily allowance may be’ 
augmented to a pint and a half, with fafety and benefit. : 
The Crofs Bath water, the temperature of which, when — 
freth from the fpring, is 112°, is ufually recommended ‘ 
at the commencement of a courfe, efpecially when there’ 
is any affection of the head,.or when any tendency to 
_ plethora appears in the fyftem.. After fome time, the 
more powerful water of the King’s, or the Hot Bath, 
_ which is four degrees higher in temperature, may be’ 
ufed ; and this change will prevent, in fome meature, 
the difguft which is apt to comie on after a long trial of 
the Bagh swatersiuiiss 4 oxi SOY 38 Roy | 
No. lefs regard fhould be paid to the proper ufe of 
the bath. .A ‘hort. {tay of five or fix minutes is moft 


advifeable at firft; and if this trial produces no fymp-- 


toms that are difagreeable, but, on the.contrary, feems. 
oo G to 
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to improve the health; fpirits, and ftrength, a longer 
flay may be gradually indulged, till it comes to half an’ 
hour, but never to caufe laflitude, faintnefs, or difeuft. 


The choice of the baths is often a matter of importance, 


as there isa ftill greater variation in the temperature of 


the waters when in the baths than at the pumps, the . 
waters in the King’s, or the Hot Bath, being from eight | 


to twelve degrees warmer than thofe in the Crofs Bath. 
There are alfo private baths of any temperature to fuit 
the peculiarities of every patient’s habit or complaint. 


_ The beft time in general for bathing is the morning ; 


andit may be repeated twice, or at moft thrice a week. 


As the public baths are emptied foon after nine o’clock,’ 


a much earlier hour is ufually chofen for bathing ; but. — 


the private baths may be prepared at any hour of the ? 
day. . Where a greater ftimulus than mere immerfion: 
is thought neceflary, or where a partial application of 


' the water is deemed preferable to a general one, the 


part may be.pumped upon, foas to increafe the forcible. 
action of the water on that part, and yet prove lefs 


heating to the fyftem at large. 


There are no f{prings in our ifland befides thofe at: 


Bath, which can be ftriétly called hot, though a few 


- others have got the name, and are referred to this clafs : 


_of thermal waters, from being, invariably in every fea- — 


fon, and independently of the ftate of the atmofphere, 
warmer than the general average of ‘the heat of com- 
mon {prings. The temperature of Buxton waters is’ 
only 82°, yet approaches neareft to that of the hot’ 
fprings at Bath, which, in their cooleft’ ftate, are. 
never lower than go. In other fenfible properties the” 
_ Buxton water differs very. little from common pump" 


water. 


_ pint before. breakfaft, and the like quantity before:din. 


ner, they afford very great relief in heart-burn, flatu- 
_ lency, ficknefs at, the ftomach, and other diftreffing ° 
fymptoms of defective digeftion and derangement of the 


alimentary 


, 


The medicinal effects of the Buxton waters, however, 
are far from being inconfiderable. Taken internally in 
imall dofes at different intervals, amounting to’ near‘a ° 


a - 
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alimentary organs, the fure attendants of indolence and 
luxury. In fuch cafes, the body muft be kept regue 
Jarly open by means of medicine during the ufe of the 
waters, if thefe do not, as they fometimes will, produce 
a laxative effet, which is always falutary. They are 
no lefs ferviceable in alleviating painful affeétions of the 
kidneys and bladder; and here alfo the external ufe 
of the waters is often found to promote their internal 
operation. _ elas D pera | 
‘But the employment of the Buxton waters as a bath 
is not confined to the relief of gravelly complaints. They 
contribute far more effectually to’ reftore the healthy 
action of particular limbs, that may have loft their. 
- moving powers in confequence of long or violent in- 
- flammation, occafioned either by external injury, or 
«preceding acute rheumatifm. But if the rigidity, weak- 
nefs, or impaired functtons of the parts affected be the 
confequence of a paralytic {troke or of gouty inflamma- 
tion, more benefit will be experienced from the warmer 
temperature of the Bath waters. 
In general, the Buxton bath is well fuited to fuch a 
languid, enfeebled, or very irritable ftate of the habit, 
as cannot bear abfolutely cold water, but may be excited 
to eafy and falutary re-action, by a milder ftimulus. 
The flight fhock, which people ‘eel at the inftant of 
immerfion in the Buxton waters, is almoft immediately 
~ followed by a pleafant glow all over the body ; and this 
is precifely the effect aimed at. But I have exprefied 
- myfelf fo fully on the nature of the particular infirmities _ 
to which the lukewarm bath is adapted, asto render any 
farther obfervations on this head unneceflary. ss 
The tepid fprings at Matlock approach {till nearer to... 
- cold water than thofe at Buxton, being fixteen degrees , 
lower in point oftemperature. The thock, which they. 
give on immerfion, is confequently ftronger, and requires : 
greater powers of re-action in the habit ; but they form 
a good intermediate bath between Buxton and the fea. . 
_ They are therefore very properly employed in preparing « 
_ | invalids for the latter, when this is neceflary to com-. 
plete a cure, as is often the cafe in the chronic rheuma. 
eae ape pe Meee 3 tilm. 
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~ 


tim, They are ufed internally as a pure diluting drink, 
but are not known to poffefs any other remarkable me- 


dicinal properties. 7 owt 

“The Hotwell, asit is improperly called, near Briftol, 
isnot, indeed, fo cold as the fprings at Mailock, but . 
does not rife to the temperature of thofe. at Buxton, 
being only 74°, or twenty two degrees below the ordi- 
nary warmth of the blood in a ftate of health. The 
Hotwell water is not made ufe of to bathe in; but, 
taken internally, it has acquired very high reputation. 
for curing the incipient fymptoms of confumption, 
_ and affording the confiderable relief in the more ad- 

variced ftages of this difeafe. As the effects it produces 
are very pradual, its agreeablenefs to the palate is a 
fortunate circumftance for a clafs of patients who can 
only hope by long and fteady perfeverance to check the 
progrefs of one of the moft infidious deftroyers of the — 
human f{pecies. ‘There is no doubt but they are alfo. 
indebted for a part of the relief they experience to the 
mild, fheltered, yet fufficiently ventilated fituation of 
the Hotwells, and to the judicious plan of diet, exercife,. 
and amufement purfued there.. age 

‘The other complaints, in which the purity and tem- 
perature of the Hotwell water render it very grateful, . 
and of no fimall efficacy, are relaxations of the {tomach . _ 
and bowels, brought on by long refidence in hot cli-. 
mates ; bilious diarrhoea; flight dyfentery ; and a dif- 
order ftill more difficult of cure than any of thefe, I 
mean the diabetes. Ido not know any natural remedy 
better adapted to relieve its various fymptoms; fuch as 
the conftant thirft, the impeded perfpiration, the dry-~ 
nefs and frequent defquamation of the fkin, the feverifh, 
- quicknefs of the pulfe, and the preternatural difcharge 
of urine. A regular courfe of the Hotwell water has — 


been found to moderate this almoft unquenchablethirft;. 


to keep the fkin moift and perfpirable ; to allay the 

fever; and to render the urinary organs fitter to receive | 

benefit from the medicines ufually prefcribed torcmove . 

their debility and that of the fyftem in general. It may _ 

be farther neceflary to obferve, that, as this ‘water cons 
| tains 


| 
. 
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tains but a very fmall quantity of purgative falts, which 
are alfo counteracted by a larger folution of calcareous 
falts, it muft have a f{tronger determination to the kid- / 
neys than to the bowels, fo that the ufe of a gentle ape- 
rient medicine becomes in feveral cafes advifeable. ? 

Particular habits and complaints require variations in 
the quantity to be taken of this, as well as of any other 
mineral water. ‘The full dofe is a half pint, to be drank 

_ early in the morning and repeated before breakfaft, at 
the interval of at leaft half an hour fpent in-gentle exer- 
cife. Two more dofes of the like quantity, and with 
the like interpofition of active amufement, are to be 
taken beiween breakfaft and dinner, at the longeft dif- 
_ tance from each of thofe meals. As this water is alfo 
ufed at table and for domeftic purpofes, every invalid 
unavoidably takes more than the above quantity every 
day; but in confequence of its altered temperature, and - 
of the lofs of the fixed air it contained, it cannot be in 
fo high a ftate of medicinal perfeGtion as when drank 
frefh from the fpring. The fameremark mutt of courfe 
‘apply to the imnrenfe quanitities that are bottled for ex- 
portation, though the almoft proverbial purity and foft- 
_nefs of the water, as well as its excellent property of 
keeping untainted for a great length of time in hot 
climates, muft render it a very valuable water for long 
voyages. alg? ; 
J fhall fubjoin to thefe obfervations on the medicinal 
virtues of our own thermal waters, a fhort account of 
the moft celebrated hot {prings on the continent. 
There is none of the foreign watering places more 
_-reforted to than the German Spa, of which I already 
took notice among the cold chalybeates, and Aix-la- 
Chapelle, about twenty-four miles diftant from the 
former, and equally famous for waters of a very dif. 
. ferent quality and temperature. Their celebrity is 
traced“back even to the days of CuarLemacng, who. 
refided for a long time’at Aix, and took fo much de- 
a Hight in the ufe of the waters, as frequently to hold his 
levee in the bath, with all his attendants.” = 
_ ° The exatt degree of the heat of thefe waters is given, 
aa | Uu. ~. differently 


: 


i 
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differently by different obfervers ; ; but, taking the ave- 
rage of their accounts, it may be reckoned i in the well 


oft the hotteft bath at 140°, and at the fountain where. 


it is drank, about 120°. Te requires to ftand feveral hours: 


in the large baths, before it is fuficiently cooled for 


tepid bathing, without the addition of cold water. It 
contains an) uncommon quantity of fulphur, and emits 


a{mell like that of Harrowgate water, but far more pe- 


netrating. From its heat, “and its ftronger impregna-_ 
tion of the fuiphureous principle, it is allo more power- 


fuiin all Pe difeafes of the fkin, for which Harrowgate 
is reforted to, . The baths’ at Aix-la-Chapelle are looked. 
upon as a Mh cure for-almoft every cutaneus erup- 


tion; but the water fhould: be ufed imternally at the 
: fame time, to carry offi ue and keep up the full 


perfpiration promoted by the bathing. Thete baths are 
equally ferviceable in fhitnels of the j joints and ligaments, 
which is left by the inflammation of gout and ‘yheuma- 
tifm, and in the debility of palfy, where the highelt. 


degree of heat which the fkin can bear is r equired. ‘In. 


obitinate cafes, the vapour bath, formed by the fteam 


‘of thofe very hot waters, «1s recommended by the Ger- 
man phyficians. | | 
_ Numberledfs inftances ferve to eftablith the efficacy as 
the waters of Aix as an internal medicine in painful af- 
fections of the kidneys and bladder, as well as in difor- 


ders of the ftomach and biliary organs occafioned by 
hoxurious indulgence and i intemperance. ‘The common 


-dofe is half a pint, to be repeated more or lefs often, 
“according to its fenfible effects, and to the intention with 
with, which. it is prefcribed, either as a purgative, or a 


diuretic. It is a ftriking proof of the power. of habit, 
that the palate and, ftomach are foon reconciled to the 


-ufe of fich waters, though at firft extr emely digulling 


and naufeous. 
The hot fulphureous {prings at Bareges, two little 


_ hamlets on the French fide ef the Pyrenean mountains, 
are, indeed, inferior in the degrees of heat and ftrength 


of impregnation to the waters of Aix- Ja Chanes yet 
are found sla beneficial in, ans like complaints. Their 
: highly 


i 
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highly detergent powers, owing perhaps to a fmall’ por- 
‘tion of oily or bituminous matter, added to the other 


medicinal properties which they poflefs in common with _ 
thofe of Aix, render shen peculiarly efficacious in deep= 


-feated ulcers, and thofe morbid affeGtions of the womb, 
“which French ladies call, though not with medical cor- 


rectnefs, Depots de lait. In fuch cafes, thé waters are 
injected. They are alfo very frequently ufed in tHe 
form of douche, or by way of pumping on the ae at- 
fected, as well as for general bathing. 

In the interior parts of France, particularly in the 
central provinces of Auvergne and the Bourbonnois, 
now included in the Department of the Loire, there are 


feveral hot fprings, but of the /aline chalybeate clafs, the — 


efficacy of which, as an intetnal medicine, is greatly 
increafed by their higher degree of temperature, in the 
diforders for which Cheltenham is reforted’ to.in our 
own country. Thole French fprings derive another 
very important advantage from their heat, that of being 


.ufed as a bath in all cafes which may require that falutary 


{timulus on the furface, In miany of thefe, the internal 
and external ufe of the waters co-operate with wonder- 


ful effedt ; ; and particularly in the fexual complaants of 


women, arifing from any defect or irregularity in. the 
functions of the uterine organs. ‘CATHERINE DE Ma. 


‘Dicis, the mother of feveral French princes, is faid to 
-have been much indebted for her fertility to the waters 


of Bourbon Lancy, not far from the town of Moulins, 
a place configned to immortal fame by STERNE’s affect. 
ing ftory of Marta. 

- There is a village on the confines of Bohamia, Wilde” 


_ the waters may be faid, in the ftricteft fenfe of the word, _ 
to boil up with vehemence from the fpring, and are 
-often ufed for. fealding hogs and fowls, to loofen the hair 
and feathers, the heat being quite fufficient for thefe ~ 
-. purpofes. The temperature of the Prudel, or furious 
fountain, as it firft iffues forth, is as high at 165°, and 


keeps invariably tothe fame point. Of courfe it requires 


_to be very much cooled before it can be ufed as a bath, 


er even drank. | Thofe waters are faid to have been re- 
Uws mL forted 
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| forted to, and firft. brought into confiderable notice, by 


the emperor Cuarues IV. in 13703 to which circum- 
{tance the village owes its name of Carl/bad, or Charles's 


mS 


bath. The natural hiftory ofits waters would afford a_ 


great variety of curious and interefting particulars ; but 
the limits of my prefent plan confine me to a fhort me- 
dical notice of their extraordinary virtues in all the dif- 
eafes for the cure of which Valine chalybeates are inter- 
nally or externally employed. 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE DIET 
; OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


FEXPERIENCE proves that not a few of the difeafes. 


‘~ incident to,the inhabitants of this country, are owing 


to their mode of living. The vegetable productions | 
they confume, fall confiderably fhort of thé proportion 
which they ought to bear to the animal part of their food. 


The conftant ufe of bread and animal fubftances excites 
an unnatural thirft, and leads to the immoderate ufe of 
‘beer and other ftimulating liquors, which generate dif- 
eafe and reduce the lower orders of the people to a ftate 
-of indigence. To teach the poor man how to live 


_ cheaper and better, is the defign of the following pages. _ 
Though the common people of this country live at a 


greater expence than any where elfe, it does not follow 
that they live better. They are {trong indeed, but by 
no means healthy ; and it is found that, from an attach- 


- ment toa particular mode of living, they are more liable 
 _ to difeafe and death in foreign climes, than the inhabi- 


tants of any other country. — : 
It is certainly proper that the poor man fhould be in- 


~ ftruéted in every thing that can make his little earnings, 


go as far as poflible, or which can add to the comfort of 
himfelf and family. Nor can economy in living be 
deemed a trivial virtue, in a country where the riches 
dépend on the cheapnefs of labour. kee 


4 
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Tt is alleged that the Englifh are fo much attached to 
their own modes of living, that no argument will induce 


~ them to make the fmalleft change. .Habits are indeed 


obftinate things, efpecially thofe which relate to diet ; 
but there are proofs that the Englith are not inflexible 
even in this matter. The mode of lving among the 
lower orders has been greatly changed in my time, and 
Tam forry to fay, not for the better. 

The people of England have too much good fenfe 
not to liften to reafon, provided due care were taken 
to inftruct them. But here the people may be truly faid 


© to perifh for want of knowledze.’? No means have’ 
& 


been ufed to give them proper inftruction. Hurtful 
cuftoms have been fuffered to prevail, till they have 
{truck fuch deep roots that it will not be an eafy matter 
to eradicate them. ‘The difficulty, however, is not un- 
furmountable. A few experiments of reform would 


have the effect to render it as agreeable as it is fa- 


lutary. | : 
Adults have many old prejudices to overcome, but 


.. the cafe is different in regard to children, ‘They may 


be taught to ufe any kind of food, and what they-ufe 
when young, they will love when old. If I can in- 


troduce a different method of feeding children, my | 


purpofe will be anfwered. This alone will, in time, 
effect a total change in the general mode of living. . 

- The late diftrefs of the poor has called forth many 
publications. intended for their relief. Moft of them, 
however, were adapted only for the particular occafion. 
and not calculated to prevent the return. of lke evils. 
The following obfervations, it is hoped, will have a 
more permanent effect. They are intended to recom- 
mend a plan of living, which will render the people lefs 
dependent on bread and animal food for their fubfift- 


ence, and confequently not fo liable to fuffer from a 


{carcity or dearth of either of thefe articles in future. 
Particular attention has been paid to the fubftitutes 

for bread, as the {carcity of this article proves peculiarly 

diftrefling to the poor. It will appear from the follow. 


® ing pages, that bread is by no means fo much a ne- 
Bee a es LSE pairs ceflary. 
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ceflary of life as is generally imagined, and that its 


place may, in many inftances, be jupplied by a variety 
of other farinaceous, fubftances. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON ALIMENT.” 


No creature eats fuch a variety of food as man. In. 
a 


tended for an inhabitant of every | climate, he devours 
the ‘productions of them all; and if they do not fuit 
his palate, or agree with his ftumach, he calls m the 
aid of cookery, an art peculiar to himfelf; by which 
many things that, in a crude ftate, would prove hurt, 
ful, or even poifonous, are rendered mholeloms and 
falutary. ; . 


‘The obyious ‘divifion of food is into animal and ‘3 


vegetable. To day that man was intended by nature, 
for ufing either the one or the other alone, would be 


abfurd. His ftru€ture and appetite prove that he was 


formed for both. Judgment, however, is requifite, 
in adjufting the due proporti ‘ons of each, fo as to avoid 


the i inconveniences arifing from an extreine on either 
hand, 


Though animal food is more aialtas’ than er 
table, it is not fafe to live on that alone. Experience 
has fhewn that a diet, confifling folely of animal: food, — 
excites thirft and ‘aufea, occafions putrefcence in the” 
fromach and bowels, and finally brings on violent 5) 


griping pains, with cholera and dyfentery. 


Animal food is lefs adapted to the fedentary than the \ 
laborious, and leaft of all to the ftudious, “whofe diet 


ought to. confift chiefly of vegetables. Indulging i 


dita food renders men dull, va unfit for the purfuits, 
of “cience, efpecially when it Is accompanied with Be 


free ule of ftrong liquors. 


The plethoric, or perfons of a full habit, fhould eat’ 
fparingly of animal food. It yields far more blood 
than ve getables taken in the fame quantity, and of. courfe 


- may induce inflammatory diforders.. It acts as a {tin 


-mulus to the whole fyitem, by which means’ the fore 


culation of the blood is greatly accelerated,. et 
ew ach) ) ~~ Tam 
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Tam inclined to think that confumptions, fo com- 
mon in England, are in part owing,to the great ufe of 
animal food. ‘Though the Pdrbifis Pulimonalis is not, 
properly fpeaking, an inflammatory difeafe, yet it gie~ <.'} 
nerally begins with fymptoms of: inflammation, and ~ 
is often accompanied with them through its whole . 
progrels. | Sit Sk sala 
- But the difeafe moft common to this country is the 
{curvy. One finds a dafh of it in almoft every family, 
and infome the taint is very deep. A difeafe fo general 
muft have a general caufe, and there is none fo obvious 
as the great quantity of falted animal food devoured by. 
the natives. As a proof that fcurvy arifes: from this 
caufe, we are in poffeffion of ne remedy for that difeate 
equal to the free ufe of vegetables. ee a 

_ By the uninterrupted ufe of animal food, a putrid — 
diathefis is-induced in the fyftem, which: predifpofes to — 
a variety of diorders. Iam fully convinced, that many 
of thofe obftinate complaints for which we are at a lois 
to account, and find ir ftill more difficult to cure, are 
the effects of a feorbutic taint lurking in the habit. 

Improper diet affects the mind as well as the body. 
The choleric difpofition of the Englith is: almoft 
proverbial. Were I to affign a caufe, it would be, 
their. living fo. much .en animal food.» There is no 
doubt but this induces a ferocity of temper unknown 
to men whofe food is chiefly taken from the vegetable 
kingdom. | 3 Oa 

Though thefe and fimilar confequences . may” arife 
from the excefs of animal diet, we are far from dif- 
-couraging its ufe in moderation.» In ali cola countries 
it. is. certainly neceflary; but the major part of the — 
aliment ought neverthelefs to confift of vegetable fub- 
_ftances. -There is a continual tendency in animal 
food, as well as in the human body itlelf, to putre-— 
fadtion, which can only be counteracted by the free. — 
ufe of vegetables. | oo 
, With regard to the proportion of vegetable food fo 
that of animal, great nicety is by no means required. 
It muft vary according to circumitances, as the heat of 
ee 2 bint Maan the | 
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{ : ja | ee 
the weather, the warmth of the climate, and the like. 


_ _ The vegetable part, however, where nothing . forbids, 


‘ 


ought certainly to preponderate, and I think in the 


proportion at leaft of two to one, | | ; 
"The exceflive confumption of animal food is one 


bullock affords bears ‘but a: {mall proportion to the 


_ quantity of vegetable matter he confumes. , 


_ Tam no enemy to good fruit, as an article of diet; 


but the greater part of what is ufed in this country, by 


the lower orders of the people, is mere trath. Fruit 


great caufe of the fcarcity of grain. The food that a 


fhould be eaten in the early part of the day, when the 


{tomach is not loaded with food, and it never ought to 


_. be eaten raw till it is thoroughly ripe. 


_ OF BREAD. Ee 

Bread, or fomething refembling it, makes a part of 
the diet of all nations. Hence it is emphatically deno- 
minated the aff of life. It may, however, be ufed too 


_ freely. The late Dr. Fothergill was of opinion, and I 


perfectly agree with him, that moft people eat more 
bread than is conducive to their health. I do not mean 
to infinuate that bread is unwholefome, but that the 
beft things may prove hurtful when taken to excels. 
A furfeit of bread is more dangerous than of any other 


~ food. Ommis repletio mala, repletio panis peffima. The 


French confume vaft quantities of bread; but its bad 
effects are prevented by their copious ule of foups and 
fruits, which have little or no fhare in the diet of the 
‘common people of England. | | 


One important ufe of bread is to form a mafs fit for | 


filling up the alimentary canal, and carrying the nu- 


‘tricious. juices along that paflage in fuch a ftate, as to 


render them fit to be aéted upon by the latteal ab- 


= 


> - 


dorbents, which take up the nourifhment and convey it 


to the blood. In this light, bread may be confidered 
as afoil from whence the nourifhment is drawn. Ido 


not fay that bread contains no nourifhment, but that 


+ its ufe, as an article of diet, does not folely depend on 


Ph Ay 
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» the quantity of nutriment it contains, but in fome mea- 
fure on its fitnefs as a vehicle for conveying the nutri- 
© cious particles through the inteftinal tubes.” Hence it 
- follows, that the fineft bread is not always the beft 
adapted for anfwering the purpofes of nuttitton. | 
The richeft: food will not nourifh an animal, unlefs: 

the alimentary canal is fufficiently diftended. A do 
has been fed on the richeft broth, yet could not be kept 
alive; while another, which had only the meat boiled 
to a chip and water, throve very well. This fhews the 
foily of attempting ‘to nourifh men on alimentary pow- 

ders and other concentrated food. ¥ 

The great art, therefore, of preparing food, is to 
blend the nutritive part of the aliment with a fufficient 
quantity of fome light farinaceous fubftance, in order 
to fill. up the canal, without overcharging it with more 
nutritious particles than are neceflary for the fupport 
of the animal. ‘Fhis may be done either by bread, or ° 
other farinaceous fubftances, of which there Is a great 
variety, as will appear from the fequel. 

Bread is one of the moft expenfive modes of ufing 
grain, and not adapted to the narrow circumftances of 
the lower orders of the people, as it is burthened with 
two heavy additional charges, in pafling through the 
hands of both the miller and the baker. Befides, the 

- former often grinds down extraneous matter with the 
wheat, and the latter as frequently bakes it up with the 
addition of lime, chalk, alum, and other pernicious 
fubftances. Since the articles of diet have become 
branches of manufacture, the public neither know what 
‘they eat, nor what they drink. Sees kd 

People imagine, as the fineft flour contains the greateft 
quantity of nourifhment, that it muft therefore be the 
moft proper for making into bread; but this by no 
‘means follows. The fineft flour comes the neareft to — 
ftarch, which, though it may occafionally prove a good 
medicine, makes bad bread. Houfehold bready which 
is made by grinding down the whole grain, and only 
feparating the coarfer bran, is without doubt the moft 
wholefome. 1h Sp | | 
aay | The 
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: The beft: hoilebiold bread’ I. ever ‘inti to bia 


ate, was in the county of York. It was what they call. - 


meflin bread, and confifted of wheat and rye: ground tos 


ae * Cage 
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- gether. Tam not quite certain as to the preportion, 


~ 


but I think ‘there might be two parts of the formér to 
one of the latter. ‘This bread, when well fermented, 
eats light, is of a pleafant tafte, and foluble to the 
bowels. After ufing it for fome years, 1 found: that 


bread made-entirely of flour was neither fo ag eeable to 


the palate, nor fo conducive to health. 


Bread is often {poiled to pleafe the eye. “The artifi- 


cially whitened, drying, fiuffing bread, though made of 


the heart of the wheat, is in reality the.worft Ob anys: : 


yet this is the bread.which moft people prefer, and the 
poorer, fort will eat no other. 

All the different kinds of grain are occafionally totatke 
into bread, fome giving the preference, to one and fome 


| forancthibeey according to early cuftom and prejudice. 


The people of South Britain generally prefer bread made 
of the fineft wheat flour, while thofe of the northern 
counties eat a mixture of flour and oatmeal, or rye- 
meal, and many give the preference to bread made of 
oatmeal alone. ‘The common people of Scotland alfo 
eat a mixed bread, but more frequently bread of oat- 
meal only. In Germany the common bread is made of 
rye, and. the American labourer thinks no bread fo 


‘ftrengthening as that which is.made of Indian corn; 


nor do I much doubt but the Laplander, thinks his” 


bread made of f the bones of fithes is the bef of any. 


Bread made of different kinds of gram is more | 


qualities ferve to corre€t one another. . For example, 
wheat-flour, efpecially the finer kind, being of a ftarchy 


nature, is apt to occafion conftipation. _ Bread made of 


rye-meal, on the other hand, proves often too flippery 


~wholefome than what is made of one only, as their | 


for ‘the bowels. A ane proportion of thefe eae Be 


beft bread. | 


For the more active ade ‘eave I a recom- 


mend. a mixture of rye with the {tronger grains, as peas, 
Deatiss barley, oats, Indian corn, and the like. . Thefe 
may 


t 
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may be blended in many different. ways : they make 4 


hearty bread for a labouring man, and, to ufe his own, _ 


language, they lie longer on his {tomach than bread 
made of wheat-flour only. Barley bread pailes too 
quickly through the alimentary canal to affore ime for 


; conveying the proper hourifhment; but bread made of. 


barley mixed with peas is yery nourifhing. | | 

When potatoes, or boiled grain, are ufed, bread ceafes 
to be a neceflary article of diet. During the late 
{carcity of bread, I made it a rule not to eat above one 
half the quantity 1 ufed to do, and I found no incon- 
yeniency: whatever from the change. Nay, fome told 


me, that for a confiderable time they had left off the 
-ufe of bread altogether, without experiencing any change 


vi 


in the ftate of their health. . eityr ae 
- A great part of the bread confumed in this country 
is by children. It is always ready, and when the child 
calls for food, a piece of bread is put into its hand, to 
fave the trouble of drefling any other kind of victuals, : 
Of many children this is the principal focd, but dt ts 
far from being the moft proper. Children are often 


- troubled with avidities of the ftomach and bowels ; and 


it is well known that bread mixed with water, and kept 
in a degree of heat equal to that of the human ftorfach, 
foon turns four. | . 


During the late fearcity, many of the labouring men, 


and even artificers, could not earn as much money as 


was fufficient to keep their families in the article of 


bread only. It is certain, however, that on a different 


plan, fuch families might have lived very comfortably. 


Many of the articles of diet are cheaper than bread, and 


equally wholefome. Above one half of the expence’ of ° 


living might be faved, by a due feleCtion of the articles 

of diet. | | ‘ Mesa We 
‘The Englifh labourer lives chiefly on bread, .which . 

being accompanied with other dry, and oiten falt.icod, 


_. fires his bloed, and excites an unquenchabie thirft, fo 
that his perpetual cry is for drink. | 


- 


Lnioee the greateft: confumption of bread. is occafioned . 
by tea, It is faid that the fubjects of Great Britain 


confume » 


} 


% 
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confume a greater quantity of that herb, than thé whole , 


inhabitants of all the other nations of this quarter of the 
. Blobe. The loweft woman in England muft have her 
_ tea, and the children generally thare it with*her, As 


tea contains no nourifhment, either for young or oid, » 


there muft of courfe be bread and butter to eat along 
with it. The quartern loaf will not go far among a 
family of hungry children, and if we add the coft of 


tea, fugar, butter, and milk, the expence of one meal | 


will be more than would be fufficient to fill their bellies 
with wholefome food three times a-day. 


‘There is reafon to believe that one half the bread 


confumed in England is ufed to tea, without one hearty 
~ meal ever being made of it. The higher ranks ufe tea 
as a luxury, while the lower orders make a diet of it. 
I had lately occafion to fee a ftriking inftance of this in 
a family, that was reprefented to me as. in diftrefs 
for want of bread., I fent them a little money, and 
was informed that they ran with it direétly to the 
tea-fhop. | ait tisha: 
». To a heavy, fluggith, phlegmatic man, a moderate 


_ ufe of tea may not prove pernicious; but where there — 


is a debilitated ftomach and an irritability of fibre, it 
never fails to do much hurt. With many it has the 
effect. to prevent fleep. ie 4 Mie 

‘Yea will induce a total change of conftitution in the 
people ‘of this country. Indeed, it has gone a great 
way towards effecting that evil already. A debility, 
and confequent irritability of fibre, are become fo com- 
mon, that not only women, but even men, are affected 
with them. That clafs of difeafes, which, for want of 
a better name, we call nervous, has made almoft a 
complete conqueft of the one fex, and is making hafty 
. flrides towards vanquifhing the other. | sy, 

Did women know the train of difeafes induced by 
debility, and’ how difagreeable thefe difeafes render 
them to the other fex, they would fhun tea as the moft 
deadly poifon. Noman cari love a woman eaten up 


with vapours, or wafhed down with difeafes arifing | 


from relaxation, 


te 
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It is not tea taken as a beverage after a full meal, or 


ina crowded affembly, that I fo much condemn, — 


though I think fomething as elegant and lefs pernicious 


might be fubftituted in its place. The mifchief occa- 


fioned by tea arifes chiefly from its being fubftituted 


for folid food. ‘This is fo much the cate at prefent, 
» that, had I time to fpare, I think it could not be 


_ better employed than in writing againift this deftrudtive 


- 


drug. 


. OF BOILED GRAIN, 


Though farinaceous fubftances, of one kind or ano- 


ther, make a neceflary part of the food of man, yet there 
-¢an be no reafon why fuch fubftances fhould always. 


afflume the name and form of bread. Many of them - 


are more wholefome, and not lefs agreeable, in other 


forms. Bread is often ufed merely to fave the trouble 
of cookery; and, being \portable, is the moft conve 


-nient article of diet for carrying abroad. 


It does not, however, admit of a doubt, that more 
grain is eaten boiled, though not in this country, than 
is made into bread ; and that this mode of cookery is the . 
moft wholefome. Simple boiling precludes all adulte- 


. ration, and is an operation much lefs laborious and 
_ artificial than baking. : 


The moft general article of diet among mankind is 
rice. This may be made into a variety of difhes; but | 


 fimple boiling is all that is required, to render it a pro- 


per fubftitute for bread. It may either be eaten alone, 


or with milk. In the eaft, it is ufed with meat, in the 


' fame manner as we do bread. The people of this 


country believe that rice proves injurious io the eyes; 
but this feems to be without foundation, as it has no . 
fuch effect on thofe who make it the principal. part of 
their food. RP ot a | 
- Many other kinds of grain will, when boiled, make 
ood fubftitutes for bread. Even thofe which make a 
harfh and unpleafant fort of bread, are often rendered 
very palatable by boiling. ‘This is the cafe with all the 
‘ iI | leguminows 


{ 
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Jeguminous clafs of plants, as peas, beans, &c. Eveti 
oats and barley are more agreeable, as well as more 
_ wholefome, when boiled, than made into bread. 


All aliow that peas and beans boiled, when young, are 
a great luxury; but when old, they are equally whole. 


) 


’. fome,; and when properly nobkeds by no. means unplea- - 


fant. here are few who do not relith peas-pudding, 


and even prefér it to-bread. Beans are not fo fit for this © 
purpofe; but they make an excellent ingredient in the | 


poor man’s broth, and whoever eats this broth, will find 
little occafion for bread. | 

Peas and beans contain an equal « quantity. of ee. with 
wheat; oats, or barley, and at the fame time a greater 
‘proportion of oil, confequently are more saan 
‘This fais confirmed by daily experience. 

On thofe farms where peas and beans are raifed in 
great abundance, the labourers are much fed on that fort 
of grain; but when removed to farms where they are 
fed with other kinds of grain, they foon complain of a 


diminution of {trength, and requeft’a fupply of peas- 


meal as formerly. | - 

- Nature feems to. have pointed out the propriety of 
the extenfive ufe of peas and beans; it being a fac, 
that when crops of that kind are duly alternated with 
crops of wheat, barley, or oats, the fertility of the foil 
may be Peeoteta at without roth, or manure, for many 
years together » whereas, if the-latter be raifed on the 
same foil for feveral years fucceflively, they render it 
barren, fo that, without reft or manure, its sgl can- 
not be ‘preferved. 

The people in E ngland are ae little accuftomed to 

the ufe of boiled grain, though in many countries it is 


eaten as a luxury. “Boiled barley isa great favourite with | 


the Dutch, and is eaten with milk, butter, or molaffes. 
It is the principal food of the Dutch failors, po in ge- 
neral, are both healthy and robuit. , 


Barley i is one of the beft ingredients i in figs Céunt . 


Rumford fays, it poflefles the quality of lithing, or thick- 
ening foups, ina \fupsor degree to any etep grain. We 


9 | have 
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have.teafon, however; to believe, that. grits, or coarfe — 
oatmeal, will anfwer that purpofe {till better. | 
Oatmeal is frequently made into bread ; but itis a 
much more wholefome, as well ‘as agreeable food, when ~ 
made into hafty pudding, and eaten with milk. The pea- 
fants in many parts of Britain make two meals a-day of * 
it, while their children almeft wholly fubfift on.it; and- 
‘it is well known that both éld and young who are thus 
fed, are healthy and robuft.. va a oy’ 
. The opinion of oatmeal being heating, and occafion- 
ing fkin difeafes, is wholly without foundation. Bread 
made of oatmeal, when not leavened, will fometimes 
occafion the heart-burn; but this is no proof of its 
heating quality. Unleavened bread, of wheat, or any 
otter grain, -produces the fame effec on a debilitated 
ftomach. Oatmeal thoroughly boiled feldom gives the 
heart-burn. | : Pyare 
-- Perfons who are fed on oatmeal bread, or hafty pud~ 
ding, are not more fubjeét to ‘difeales of the fkin, than 
thofe who live on wheat-meal. Cutaneous diforders 
proceed more from the want of cleanlinefs, than from _ 
any’particular aliment. ‘The French, fo far from think- 
ing that oatmeal is heating, fpeak of it as poflefled of a 
cooling quality, and even the Englifh give oatmeal, or 
grit-gruel, to lying-in women, and fick people of every 
defcription, which fhews that they are inconfiftent with, — 
themfelves, in alledging that the blood is fired by the ule 


of oatmeal. 


. A lieutenant of the army, refiding at a country vil- ha 
lage within a few miles of Edinburgh, with a wife and 
ten children, having no other income than his half-pay, - 
fed the whole of his children with hafty-pudding and 
butter-miik only, from a conviction that it was the molt 
wholefome and full diet that fell within the reach of his 

- narrow circumftances.- They grew apace; and it was 
the univerfal remark of the neighbourhood, that they 
were as fprightly, healthy, and robuft, as other child- 
en, and at the fame time perfeétly free from all fkin 
difeafes. | i ae oe ii | 
Children are feldom well, unlefs when their bodies 
aie : are 
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are gently open. But this is more likely to be the cafe 

~ when fed on oatmeal and milk, than when their bellies “~ 

are crammed with a ftarchy fubftance made of the fineft 

flour; yet this in England is the common food of child- 

ren. Ihave feen an-infant fluffed four or five times 

a.day with this kind of food. ‘There needs no conjurer 

to tell the confequence. : | 

_ A late Author, a man of learning, but the dupe of 
prejudice, has, by a ridiculous definnion, endeavoured — 

to reprefent oats as proper food for horfes only. I with 

the horfes in England devoured a fmailer quantity of that 

grain, and the people more. Few things would have a 

greater tendency to leflen the expence of living. The 

oats in North Britain are of a fuperior quality, and [ | 

hope the people will long have the fenfe to ufe them as 

an article of ‘diet. ‘ 

Indian corn is likewife faid to make the beft food 
when boiled. Count. Rumford: obferves, that of all. 
things it makes the beft pudding, and that he has made 
a hearty meal of it, fauce included, for five farthings. 
What makes good puddings will make good dumplings, 

_ and thefe will, at any time, fupply the place of bread. 
The Count alfo remarks, that the negroes in America 
_ prefer Indian corn to rice; and that the Bavarian pea- 
fants prefer itto wheat ; that it might be imported from 
North America at about four or five fhillings per bufhel ; 
that, when made into flour, it would coft only one penny. 
_ farthing per Pound; and that it is highly nutritious, and 

the cheapeft food known. During the late fearcity, a 
darge quantity of this grain was imported ; but fuch is 

the averfion of the common people of this country to | 
every fort of food to which they are not accuftomed, 
that they refufed to purchafe it, and the merchants were 
very great lofers by the importation. Onthefameprin- 

ciple the Germans, till within-thefe few years, could not 
be induced to eat potatoes, though-now they are become 
extremely fond of them. , | < 
The American, the Italian, and the German, all 
_ cook Indian corn, in the fame way as the North Briton | 
_ does his oatmeal, by making it into hafty pudding. It 
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may be eaten in a variety of ‘ways. Some. eat it with a\ 


- dauce compofed of butter and brown fugar, or butter 


wt 


4 


ane molaffes. Others eat it with milk onlv.. In either 


_ way it makes a godd, cheap, and wholefomé diet, by ne 


means difagreeable to thofe who are accuftomed to it, 
The only other grain we fhall mention, as beft when 
boiled, is buck-wheat: It is ofa very mucilaginous na- 


“ture, and of courfe highly ‘nutricious. ‘In feveral parts 
_ot Europe, it conftitutes a principal part of the food of 


the lower people. In former times it was eaten in Ruffia, 

not. by the lower claffes only: even the nobility made 

ufe of it, Boiled, and then buttered, it was fuch a. 
favourite of the great Czar Peter, that he is faid feldom 

to have fupped on any thing elfe. ie ates 


dae : OF BUTTER. SPD. ee 

_ It has been faid, that the Englifh have a,thoufand 
religions, and but one fauce. It muft be allowed that | 
they ufe butter with almoft every kind of food. ’ Butter, - 
though a good article of diet, may be ufed too freely, 
and in this gountry, I am convinced, ‘that is the cafe. 
Yo weak ftomachs it is hurtful, even in fmall quanti- 
ties, and, when ufed freely, it proves prejudicial to the 
ftrongeit. po Pte ¢ A 
Butter, like other things of an oily nature, has a con- 


‘ftant tendency to turn rancid..Vhis proces, by the heat 


of the ftomach, is greatly accelerated, infomuch that 
many people, foon after eating butter, complain of its 
rifing im their ftomachs, in a ftate highly difagreeable. 
Oils of every kind are with difficulty mixed with watery 
fluids. ‘This is the reafon why butter floats on. the fto- 
mach, and ries in fuch an unpleafant manner. _ 
Perfons afflicted with bile fhould ufe butter very 
{paringly.. Some {ceptical authors doubt whether ér not 
aliment of any kind has an effeét -on the bile. One 


_thing, however, is certain, that many patients, afflicted 


with complaints which were fuppofed to beoccafioned by. 
bile, have been completely cured by a total abftinencé - 
from butter. 7 7 ae oe 
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The mioft violent bilious complaints that I ever mét 
with, were evidently: occafioned by food that became ~ 
rancid on the ftomach, as the cholera morbus, and the 
like. Nor can fuch complaints be cured, till the 
rancid matter is totally evacuated by vomiting and 
purging. : . | 
But fuppofing butter did not poflefs the quality of be« 
coming rancid’ on; the ftomach, it may, meverthelefs, 
prove hurtful to digeftion.’ Oils of all kinds are of a 
relaxing quality, and tend to impede the aétion of di- 
geftion. Hence the cuftom of giving rich broths and 
fat meats to perfons who have a voracious appetite. 
The free ufe of butter, and other oily fubflances, not 
only tends to relax the ftomach, and impede its aétion, 
but toinduce a debility of the folids, which paves the 
way to many maladies. In a country where two-thirds | 
of the inhabitants lead fedentary lives, a debility of fibre 
muft predominate. Whatever increafes that debility, 
ought ta be avoided. | 
Children, without exception, are diufpofed to difeafes. 
arifing from relaxation. Butter, of courfe, ought to be 
given to them with a fparing hand. But is this the cafe ? 
‘By no means. Bread and butter conftitute a great part: ~ 
of the food of children, and I am convinced that the 
grofs humours with which they are frequently troubled, 
are partly owing tq this food. As children abound with 
moifture, bread alone is, generally fpeaking, better for 
them than bread and butter. Nala rh 
I have been aftonifhed to fee the quantities of butter 
eaten by grofs women who lead fedentary lives. ° Their ". 
tea-bread is generally contrived fo as to fuck up butter 
like. a fpunge. What quantities of crumpets and muf- 
fins they will devour in a morning, foaked with this oil ; 
and afterwards complain of indigeftion, when they have 
eaten What would overload the ftomach of a ploughman. 
Dr. Fothergill is of opinion, that butter produces the 
nervous or fitk head-ach, fo common among the wonien, 
of this country. As a proof of this, it is often cured by. 
an. emetic. tas Sepa | | 
Oils, in certain quantities, excite naufea, and even 
ee Ab vomiting. 
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vomiting. They muft of courfe prove unfriendly to 
digeftion. A Dutch failor, we are told, can digeft train 
oil. So may an Englith failor; but it would be very 
improper food for a London lady. | 

To fome of the leaner farinaceous fubftances, as the 
potatoe, and the like, butter makes a very proper addi- 
tion ; but eating it to flefh and fith, of almoft. every 
defcription, is certainly wrong. ‘The meat eaten in this 
country is generally fat enough without the addition of 
butter; and the more oily kinds of fith, as falmon or 
herrings, are lighter on the ftomach, and eafier digefted, 
when eaten without it. . | 

Butter is rather a grofs food, and fitter for the athletic 
and laborious, than the fedentary and delicate. It is lefs 
hurtful when eaten frefh than falted. Salt butter ‘cer- 
.tainly tends to induce fkin difeafes, and I am inclined to 
think, the free ule of it at fea may have fome,fhare in 
bringing on that dreadful malady, fo deftruétive to our 
brave failors, the fea fcurvy. RR aN a 
_ __ There is a method of rendering falt butter lefs hurt- 
— ful, but it feems not to be known in England. What 
I mean is, to mix it with an equal quantity of honey, 
and keep it for ufe. In this way it may be given to 
children with greater freedom. In North Britain, this 
method of mixing butter with honey is well known ; 
and, from a common proverb, I take the cuftom to be 
very ancient. : Mane u, | 

Butter, in itfelf, is not near fo hurtful, as when com- 
bined with certain other things. For example: bread 
made with butter is almoft.indigeftible, and paftries of 
every kind are little better; yet many people almoft 
live upon paftry, and it is univerfally given to children. 
it is little better, ‘however, than poifon, and never fails 
to diforder their ftomachs. ‘The fond mother cannot 
pafs a paftry-fhop, without treating her darling boy with 
_ fome of the dainties, and then wonders how he got the 
BROMUS. OF CRGNG on ou ak ge . 

_ , Lhave known aman feemingly in perfect health, who, 
_ by eating a pennyworth of paitry, as he pafled along 
the ftreet, was feized with fuch an afthmatie fit, that he 
ike Aix 2, was 
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was chl'ged to be corried home, and had. nearly loft his 
life. ‘Vhis occurred whenever he inadvertently ate any’ 
thing baked with butter. 

; Every thing that proves very injurious to health, ought, 
as far as pofliple, to be prohibited, by laying a high duty 
upon it, . A duty-on paftry would be ferving the public 
in more refpeets than one. It would fave many Ines 
and leffen fome tax on neceflaries. 


~ * - 
as eT ellis peal 


‘ 


-Cheefe, asa diet, is likewife injurious to health. | tt q 


fhould never be eat n but as a deilert. It occafions con- 
ftipution, fires the blood and excites a conftant craving 
for drink: It is very improper for the fedentary,, and 
hardly to be digefted even by the athletic. 
‘If men will live on dry bread, poor cheefe, falt Bur 
ter, broiled bacon, and fuch like parching food, they 
will find their way to the ale-houfe, the bane ‘of the 
lower orders, and the force of half the peggary in the 
nation. 


\ 
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Fruits sand roots form a large clafs of the fubffitutes: i 


for bread. ‘The latter, being “produced under ground, 
aie lefs Hable to fuffer from the inclemency of the fea- 
fons than grain. Men who with to inflame the minds 
of. the iuinie may inveigh againft the fubftitutes for 
bread ; but reafon and found fenfe fay, the more fubftj- 


tutes for bread, the better. Ww hen one fails, recourle- { 


~¢an be had.to hee ae) 
Jn warm climates the inhabitants have many fubtti- 


tutes for bread: and as their feafens are more uniform - 


than ours, they can generally depend on the plant, or 
whatever itis, proving productive. ‘The plantain tree, 


commonly catked the Indian fig, which has from time 4 


unmemorial been cultivated in Seuth America, bears 
fruit of a fweetith tafte, which will-diffolve in the mouth 
withou st chewing. It i-eaten either raw, fried, or roafted. 
When intended to firpply the place of br ead, it is gather- 
ed before it is ripe; and eaten either Hoiled or roafted.. 
‘The banana is nearly of the fame nature, but its fruit 
| is greatly fuperior beth in tafte aud flavour. 


_ 


+a 
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on The inhabitants of the South Sea, or Ladrone iffands 
are fupplied with bread from~a tree, which has been 
lately imported into our Welt India iflands, and will, it 
is hoped, be found to anfwer the fame purpofe there. it 
has a flight degree of fweetnefs, but not much flavour. 
Tt refembles new bread, and requires to bé roafted before 
it is eaten. Thofe who have tafted it fay, that it is in no 
refpect fuperior to the potatoe. na 

In fome of the Weft India-iflands the inhabitants fup- 


ply the place of grain by making bread from the root of | 


a fhrub, called the caffada, or caffava. Though, tomy 
tafte, this bread is very infipid, yet the natives are fond 
of it, to fuch a degree, that 1 have known fome of them 
eat it, during their refidence in England, in preiercn_e to 
the finef{ London bread. ~ id i 

But the moft general fubftitutes for bread in the Wett 


“Indies are the yams. There are three different fpecies 
of this plant, the roots of which are promifcuoufly ufed 


for. bread. ‘They are faid to be very nutricious, of ealy 
digeftion, and when properly drefled, are by fome pre- 
ferred to the beft wheaten bread. ‘The tafte is fome- 


what like thé potatoe, but more lufcious. ‘he negroes: 


generally eat them boiled; and beaten into a mafh. The 
white people have them: ground into flour, and make 
“bread and “puddings of them.’ ‘They can’ be pre'erved 
for feveral feafons, without lofing any of their primitive 
Waodnels. Pe Ae ‘iain: heen’ Freed ileal 

~ Of all thé fubfirites for bread in Europe, the potatoe 
is the moftextenfively ufeful. - This plantis a native of 
Peru. and bas been in Europe about two hundred years. 


‘Like moft other important difcoveries, it made but a -. 


flow progtefg, and is ftill “far from bemg fo generally 
cultivated as it delerves to be.’ It is indeed known ia 
‘moft parts of Europe, but its cultu’e is Beft-underitoud 
in Ireland and the northern parts ‘of England» “At Her- 
wich, however, the’ preferente’ is given to the Dutch 
 potatces, brought Over by the packets between chat 
piace ani Helvoet Sluys: oVhere is’ a light fandy Joi 
in Fo and “wery favourable to the ‘cunure of that 1:- 
‘eftimable rect. - | 4 
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“As this plant thrives in every foil, and feldom fuffers 


from the inclemency of feafons, we muft blame ourfelves 


if we fuffer a famine to exift. Indeed, no fuch thing ever 
can be, where due attention is paid to the culture of po- 
tatoes. A far greater quantity of farinaceous food can 


be raifed on an acre of ground planted with potatoes, 


than fown with any kind of grain. It is not uncommon 
to havea return of forty for one. They are not fo hearty 
a food as corn, but no man will ever perifh for hunger 
who can have potatoes. ~ 

Potatoes abound with an infipid juice, which induces 
fome to think that they are not very nuiritious. Facts, 
however, are againft this opinion. Some of the ftouteft 
men. we know,, are brought up on milk and potatoes, 
Dr. Pearfon, who has beftowéd fome pains in analyzing 
this root, fays, that potatoes and water alone, with com- 
mon falt, can nourifh men completely. They differ in 
colour pat confiftence, but not materially with regard 
to their nutritive qualities. 


/ 


Some think the firm kind are the moft nutritious ; but. 


the Irith, who mutt be good judges, give the prefer ence 


to the. mealy. The difference, however, depends 1 much | 


on the mode of cooking therh. 

More than half the fubftance of potatoes confifts of 
water, and experience fhews, that the mode of cooking, 
‘which moft diminifhes the moifture, is to be preferred. 


In London, they are drenched in water and wafhed be- . 


fore they are brought to market, which accounts in a 


great meaiure,, for the bad quality of the London po- 


tatoes. 
They are dreffed in a vatiety of ways, but fimple boil- 
ing or roaiting feems to be all the cooking they require, 


to render them a proper fubftitute for bread. Some are 3 


fond of making | bread of them.’ This, in my opinion, is 
amarring both. Why manufaéture any thing into bread, 
which requires only the aid of freto make it fuch ? No- 
body thinks of making dough of the bread fruit ; but 


‘the potatoe might with as great propricty be called the 


bread root, as it is made into bread by the fame procefs. 
| : pices 
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" s» Stewed mutton and potatoes make not only a nourifh- 
ing but a very palatable difh. ‘The excefs of fat of the 
mutton which, when otherwife cooked, fuftains great _ 
lofs, is thus preferved, by being abforbed by the potatoes. 
It is, however, to be obferved, that, when potatoes are 
afed inbroths orftews, they ought previoufly to be boiled, 
and the water thrown away, as it contains fomething de- 
leterious. Simple boiling or roafting is fufficient to pre- 
pare potatoes to fupply the place of bread, but when they 
are intended to ferve as a meal, they require fomething 
* of a foftening nature, as milk, butter, or both. What a 
treafure is a milch cow and a potatoe-garden, toa poor. 
man with a large family, who livesin the country! Yet, 
with a little attention from landlords and: farmers, almoft 
every man might be fo accommodated. What a fource 
~of teal wealth and population! Men would multiply, 
and poverty, unlefs among the profligate, be unknown, 
-Horfes are fometimes fed with potatoes, and become 
very fond of them. With the addition of a {mall quantity 
of hay, they are found to Be fuffictently nourifhing, 

T would beg leave to recommend, both to landlords 
and farmers, a careful perufal of Earl Winchelfea’s ex- 
cellent letter to Sir John Sinclair, on the advantages of 
cottagers renting lands. This humane nobleman takes 
up the matter in a truly patriotic light, and thews that 

farmers, inftead of leffening the number of poor, do every 
thing they can to multiply them ; and I am forry to fay 
that, fo far as my obfervation goes, it agrees entirely 
with his lordfhip’s. | ; 

Another letter relating to this fubje@has lately fallen 
into my hands, a copy of which I fhall take the liberty 

- toinfert, as it contains in a few paragraphs the beft prac- 
tical iluftrationof the truths I have long been endeavour- 
ing to enforce, It was written by Sir Joun MetHuen 
Poort to Sir Wittiam PuLTENEY; and is dated 
* Rubhall, 4th April, 1891. ) | 

“si. Sir, 

-<¢ [can prove, not by theory but practice, the be. — 

nefit of planting potatoes on tallows. In the parifh 

_ where Lrefide, the whole of which, except five acres, is 
ph a ‘ | ‘Ry 


\ 


q 
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my property, there are thirty cottages, containing one 
hundred and thirty-one poor people. L-have, for five or 
fix years paft, allotted, free from rent, four acres of land, 
intended to be fown with wheat the following autumn; 
for the cottagers to plant with potatoes, by which means 
each raifesfromten to fifteen facks, equal totwo hundred 
and forty pounds per fack, yearly, in proportion to the 

- nuimber of their children: each has not only fufhicient for 
his family, but is enabled alfo to fata pigs... They de- 
clare, were I to give among them a hundred pounds, it 


would not be of fo much benefit to them; and it isnot, 


one fhilling out of my pocket, for Ihaveas good, if nota 

_ better crop of wheat from this Jand, as I have from the 
other part of the field. - ™ ine vaiiy alle Leo tiiet 
** ‘The method I take is this: the latter end of. No- 
vember I plough the land ; the froft during the winter 
mellows it : the beginning of March following, 1 plough 
it again, and harrow it ; at both which times I have little 
to do with my horfes: [then divide it into lots; a man 
with a large family has a’larger lot than a fingle perfon, 


or one who has only ttvo or,three children, allowing 
about five perches.(of 163 feet {quare) to, each in a | 
family : they then plant it, and put over their potatoes 


what manute they have collected the year preceding, 


(jor every cottager has more manure than neceffary for. 


this, from their fires, and a variety of other thin gs,) and 
during the fummer, after their day’s labour is done, they 
and their wives hoe them; and as every man works more 


cheerfully for himfelf than for another, they do not fuffer - 


a weed to grow. In O@ober they dig them up; and it 


is the moft pleafant thing imaginable to fee the men, | 


~m 


their wives and children, gathering the produce of their 


little farms, which is to ferve them the enfuing winter.— 
Were this plan generally adopted, the labourers would 


confume but httle corn ; which would fupply the manu- . 
. facturing towns, and we fhould have no occafion to im. 
_ port. As four acres are fufhcient for thirty families, it _ 


would take but a.imall quantity of land from. every farm 


in the kingdom. ‘The way. practiled here is to plant the” 


the: potatoes 


» 


~ 
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potatoes in furrows, eighteen inches apart, and a foot 
apart in the rows. he land about me is of different 
qualities; on the hills rather light ; in the vale, near the 
parifh, inclining to clay ;-but all fit for turnips: the 
potatoes are planted in the low land, being nearer home. 
‘The poor at prefent will not live entirely without bread, 
as many do in Ireland, though potatoes daily get into ufe 
more and more; and I am perfuaded, were my play gene- 


rally adopted, in two or three years the labourers in the 


“country would confume but little or no corn. ‘Thirty years 
“ago, the poor in this part of the country would not eat 
potatoes, if they could get other roots or vegetables.” 

It is unneceflary to make any comments on this letter, 
every line of which is di€tated by good fenfe and huma- 


nity, as well as by liberal and enlightened policy. 1. 


fhall only add an earneft with, that the example of the 
truly patriotic and benevolent writer may be followed 
by every man of landed property, and by every confi- 
derable farmer m the kmgdom! ~ dae 

Some think that the potatoe, unlefs it be made into 
bread, will not keep. An accident taught me-the con- 


trary. Many years agoa friend of mine fent mea pota- _ 


toe, after it had been roafted in an oven, on account of 


~ its fingular figure. I laid it on a fhelf among fome other 


things of the like kind, and was furprifed, on removing 
them many years.after, to find the potatoe quite frefh, 
though as dry as a bone. On grating it down, it was 
perfectly fweet ; and as fit for making foup, as the day 
it was roafted. I apprehend that nothing made into 


. bread would have kept fo long. 


‘ Pollerity will hardly believe that a fearcity of bread 
could be felt in Britain, ata time whenit was known 
that a fufitient quantity of farinaceous iood couid be 
raifed in one county for the mhabttants ‘of the whole 


-ifland. .et proper encouragement be given to the cul- 


ture of potatoes, and fet famine at defiance. 
Many other domeftic roots, {prouts &e. are: very 


wholelome, and may occafionally fupply the place of: 


bread. Of thefe Mr. Bryant of Norwich reckons above 


oi 


e 


torty : bui we fhalionly take notice, by way of fpecimen, — 
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of the moft ufefol.and produdtive, It is worthy of re 

mark, that no nation can be very. populous, which does 

not draw a great part of its feod from under ground. 

The Jerufalem artichoke is a native of Brazil, but,’ 
having been long cultivated in this country, it is too well 
known to need any defcription! From its tafte, which 
is like that of artichoke bottoms, it would feem' to be 
nutritious, and is far ftom being unpleafant to the palate, 
Some reckon it windy, but this may be corrected in the 
cooking, by warm {pices; and as the plant is very pro- 
_ ductive, we would recommend it to be ufed in the fame 
manner as potatoes, and the other farinaceous roots. 

Of the efculent roots in this country, the parfnip is 
reckoned the moft nourifhing. It is likewife of eafy 
digeftion, and is agreeable to moft palates. Some in- 
deed diflike it on account of its fweetnefs ; but that is a_ 
proof of its nutritive quality, fugar being the moft 
noyrifhing thing in nature. We are told that, in the 
north of lreland, the poor people make'beer from xhis 
root. int Ve | li Herth eva i 

‘There is not any plant that affords a more ftriking 
proof of the benefits of culture than the turnip. In its 
wild {tate it 1s’ good for little or nothing ; but. when 
properly, cultivated, it not only affords wholefome 
nourifhment forman, but furnifhes the principal winter 
food for cattle. There is a fpecies of this plant which 
grows in North Britain, called the yellow turnip, which 
is fweet, and of a fuperior quality to thofe produced in 
the fouth, particularly about London, which are bitter 
and ftringy.. The yellow turnip is the moft nourifhing, 
and alfo the moft hardy in fuftaining the winter. It is 
eaten with milk to cure the confumption and feurvy. 
Margraaf fays, he could extract no fugar from the tur- 
nip, which affords: grounds to conclude, that it is not 
{o nutritive as certain other roots.. Not only the root 
of the turnip, but the tops; when young, make very 
_ pleafant'greens. ‘The fprouts, if gathered when very ° 

tender, make an excellent fallad. © © © : 

The carrot, like the turnip, is good for little in its 
natural itate, being fmall, tough, and ftringy. Manured, 
| wa i 
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jt grows large, fucculent, and of a pleafant flavour. It 


‘ought, however, to be eaten young, otherwife it lies on 7°" 
the ftomach, andis hard of digeftion. It isan ingredient 


in feveral foups, and, being folid, may in fome meafure 
fupply the place of bread. | aati 


Salfafy, fkirrets, and the feveral kinds of beets, are all 
pleafant and nourifhing. “They are likewife of eafy di-. 


geftion, and may be dreffed ina variety of ways. - Mar- 
graaf has by experiments difcovered, that both fkirrets 
and beets contain .a confiderable quantity of fugar. 
Though the extraéting a faccharine falt from thefe plants 
may be no object while we poffefs the Welt India iflands, 
yet it ferves to fhew that they poffefs a quantity of nutri- 


flous matter, fufficient to give them a rank among the 


articles calculated to fupply the place of bread. 


The onion, we are told, was a great favcurite in Egypt. 


four thoufand years ago, and Dr. Haflelqueft fays, itis 
not to be wondered at, for whoever has tafted the 
onions of Egypt, muft allow that none can be better in 
any part of the globe. ‘There, he fays, they are fweet, 
though in many countries they are ftrong and naufeous. 
- There they are foft, whereasin northern countries they 
are hard, and their coats fo compact, that they are dif- 


ficult to digeft. This very quality may, however, re- _ 


commend them in countries where food is fearce. ‘The 
Doétor obferves, that the Turks eat them roafted with 
‘their meat as we do bread, and are fo fond of them that 
they with to be indulged with this difh in Paradife. 
From the Deétor’s account one would be induced te 
believe that the onion ufed in Egypt was of a different 
- fpecies from ours ; but I am rather inclined to think it 
may depend on the mode of culture, as well as on the 
warmth of the climate and the difference of foil, as we 
find in the fouthern parts of Europe they are milder 


than inthe more northerly. In Spain they are very > 
mild, and a root weighing two pounds will grow from » 
_- a fingle feed. | 


Onions are drefled in a variety of ways, but, in re- 
gard of wholefomenefs, there is no method better than 
fimple boiling.. By'this-method of cooking, they are 

rendered 


~~ 
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rendered mild, of eaty diveftion, Bey gO Pia Wikbat. 2 


leaving any difagreeable heat on the ftemach or bowels. 
Many fhun them on account of the ftrong difagreeable 


{fmell they communicate to the breath. Mr. Bryant — 


fays, this may be remedied, by eating a few raw pariley 
leaves immediately after, which will effectually overcome 


. the fcent of the onions, and likewife caufe them to fit 


more eafy on the ftomach. » 

The leek is generally reckoned among’ pot- ABE ; 
but as the root is the part chiefly ufed, the confideration 
of it comes under the prefent head. ‘of difcuffion. © In- 
deed, it is properly a root as the onion, which gro ws 
chiefly above ground. The leek, as well as the onion, 


is faid to be a conftant difh at the bible of the ¥ Egyptians, : 


- who.chop them fmall, and eat them with their meat. 

‘The leék is ufed as a pot-herb in moft parts of Britain, 
efpecially 1 in Wales, where the natives are faid to be 
fond of it. - In Scotland a “fall grown fowl and {mall 
piece of falt beef, ftewed witha large quantity of lecks, 
is a very favourite difh. In my opinion the leek is not 
fo generally ufed any where as it deferves to be.’ There 
is No ingredient goes into foup that is mote wholefome, 


or that gives it a better flavour, than leeks. They are 


“in many refpects medicinal, ‘and, to my tafte, as an In- 
gredient in foups, they are greatly fuperior to the onion 
or any other pot-herb whatever. © 

It is a faét worthy of obfervation, that the boiling of 
vegetable fubftances thoroughly, a thing feldom done in 
England, extricates a confiderable quantity of air, and 
makes them lefs liable to produce flaiulency. 

I could mention a great many more efculent plants 
which might occafionally fupply the place of bread, but 
the above {pecimen is futficient’ to fhew how liberal na- 
ture is in fupplying man with food, provided | he will 


take the trouble of cultivating and cooking ‘it. Mr. - 


Bryant, in his hiftory of efculént plants, enum ‘rates 
above four hundred and fifty, each of which. affords a 
~wholefome nourifhment, and may. occafionail y be “uled 
int place of bread. *’~: ) ge 


4 
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_ Thefe may likewile be confidered_ as fubftitutes for 
bread. If properly made, they will ferve both for. bread 
and drink. ‘though broth is a dith of the greareit anti- 


—quity, Ans mage confidered as extremely delicious, 


yet it is not a favourite in this country. Here the peo- 
ple are fond ef what,they call folids; yet thofe very 
folids they make into broth, by fwallowing as much 


‘drink after them as they can get. ‘The only difference 


is, the foreigner snakes his broth ina pot, and the Eng- 
lifhman makes his in the ftomach. eae 
_A very fenfible anonymous writer obferves, that in 
England a pound. of meat makes fimply a pound of iood; 
whereas in any other country in Europe, that quantity of 
animal food, when ftewed down with vegetable and 
Scotch barley will produce an ample meal for. half a 


- dozen people. , Hence he juftly infers that, among the 


variety of {chemes which may have been devifed by the 
humane for relieving the diftreffes of the poor, abetter | 
and more extenfive charity cannot be deviled than that — 
ef inftrudting them in a new mode of cookery. . | 

The fame author adds, that the refult of his experi-. 


ments on this fubje&t had exceeded his moft fanguine 


expectations, and that ‘each day gaye him freth proofs 
of the excellency of his plan for teaching the poor and 
needy to find themfelyes in a wholefome. and palatable 
diet, at the cheapeft rate, in-which little or no bread was 
required. He concludes by aflerting, that there is icarcely 
a place in this kingdom, wheze twenty perfons may not 
have a wholefome,, hearty, and palatable meal, for three 
"This -arionymous letter is followed by one from Co 

wo from Dr. Johnfton, of, the. royal 


lonel Poynter, two . 


hofpital at Haflar, addrefled to Admiral Waldegrave, . 


and one from the,Admiral himfelf, written for infertion, 
in a public paper. They contain a variety of receipts _ 
for making cheap, wholefome, and nourifhing difhes _ 
for the poor. ‘Thefe difhes confift chiefly of broths, 


foups, and ftews, or what they call pottage, and are — 


Piss - 1... + Calculated 
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calculated to make a hearty and plentiful meal without 
bread or drink, siete ; 
Tamsinclined to pay the more attention to thefe let- 
ters, as they feem all to have been written by gentlémen 
of obfervation. The pamphletis fold by Longman and 


Debrett, for a charitable purpofe, at the fmall price of 
* three-pevices i ) ve | 


ua 


The writer who has paid moft attention to the im- 


provement of cookery, for the benefit of the poor, is, 
Count Rumford. In his economical and philofophical — 


eflays, he has given fuch a variety of forms for making 


wholefome, cheap, and nourifhing foups, ftews, and 
‘other difhes for common ufe, that little more feeras ne- 


ceflary to be faid on the fubjeét. I fhall only obferve, 
that the mode of living on broths, foups, hafty-pudding, 


and fuch like, fo warmly and juftly recommended by 


the Count, has been praétifed in the northern parts of 
this kingdom from time immemorial. There the food 


of the common peopleis hafty-pudding, with milk, for. 


breakfaft and fupper, and broth, with vegetables and 
meat, for dinner. ‘he poorer fort often make broth 


without meat ; but they all ufe vegetables in great abun* 


dance, and fometimes they fupply the place of meat with 
butter. As the hafty-pudding and milk make a com- 
plete meal, no bread is neceflary either at fupper or 


breakfaft ; nor is much required at dinner, as the broth 


is made thick with barley, cabbage, and a variety of 
other vegetables or pot-herbs. C: 


without this article, which is not eaten fo earty as jin 
England. It is there fuffered to grow to maturity, and, 
when that is the cafe, there is no plant more produdtive. 


_This the Germans know well, and make it into /our 


crout, one of the beft antidotes againft the {curvy with 
which we are acquainted, | aie : 

This kind of diet not only faves bread but drink. 
‘The labourer who lives on hafty-pudding and foups, 
feldom has occafion for drink ; ‘while he who.is burnt 
up with dry bread and cheefe, or falt méat boiled, has 


a continual thirft, and {pends the greater part of -his 


LO earnings 


Cabbage is a favourite: 
Ingredient in a Scotchman’s broth. It is feldom made 
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earnings in liquor. This, by aCting as a powerful fti- — 
_ mulus, may make him do more work for fome time, 
but it generally cuts him off in the middle of his days: — 
The Englith labourer, who works hard and drinks hard, 
feldom lives long, and is an old man when he fhould 
_ bein his prime. | 1a AE is aN 
"The roafting of meat is a wafteful mode of cookery, 
which ought to be avoided by the poorer fort, of people, 
as much of the fubftance, and thé moft nutritive parts, 
are loft by feorching, and what flies off by evaporation. 

I know it will be faid, that | recommend flops in place 
of folid food. They are fuch flops, however, as the 
greateft heroes of antiquity lived upon; and though I 
have vifited moft parts of the ifland, I know of no bet- 
termen than thofe who live in the manner delcribed 
above, nor are the people any where more healthy, or 
fonger lived. , sda hal 
_ Broth is not only a dith of great antiquity, but one 
that can be made ma great variety of ways.. itreceives 

into its compofition animal and vegetable fubftances Or 
every kind that are ufed in diet, and it may be feafoned 
fo as to fuit every palate. Indeed, people early accuf- 
tomed to eat broths properly made, are generally fond 
of them for their whole lives. | 
It would be difficult to aflign a reafon why the inha-. 
bitants of South Britain fhould diflike a dith fo much’. 


. relifhed by other nations. Cuftom, no doubt, fettles 


all thefe things; but how cuftoms arife, is not fo clear 
amaitter. If an alteration in diet is ‘to be introduced - 
with effect, it muft begin with children. Whatever men 
are accuftomed to eat when young, they generally pre- 
fer for the reft of their lives. Were the children in 
South Britain taught to eat hafty-pudding, with milk, 
for breakfaft and, fupper, and broth, with vegetables 
and meat boiled in it, for dinner, they would relith thefe 
difhes as long as they lived, would find little occafion 
for bread, and ftill lefs for drink ; and would thrive bet- 

_-ter than on their prefent food. sty) 
What parents love themfelves, they generally give 
to their children, without any regard to ug being pro- 
| | per 
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per for them or not... I have feen a father, who was _ 


fond of {trong beer, make his fon, an infant, guzzle 
it at every meal; and the mother who delights in tea, 
does not fail to give it to her daughter whenever fhe 


- takes it herfelf.. By this conduét, the fon becomes a 


tippler, and the daughter fips tea in place of folid tood, 
until fhe is eaten up with vapours and_ other nervous 
co Farts et IN Se I OE r ue ee 
Count Rumford Jays, brown. foup, is the common 
breakfaft of the Bavarian peafants, to which they occa- 


fionally add bread. This he avers is infinitely preferable 


in all refpects to that pernicious wath, tea, with which 
the lower claffes of the inhabitants of this ifland- drench 
their ftomachs, and ruin their conftitutions. He adds, 
that a fimple infufion of this drug, drank boiling hot, 


as the poor generally drink it, is certainly a poifon, which, 
though it be fometimes flow in its operation, never fails 


to produce fatal effects, even in the ftrongeft conftitu- 
tion, where the free ufe of it is co 


able length of time. é 
The German on his polenta, the American on his 


mujh, and the North Britain on his hajty pudding, can 
make a hearty breakfaft fora tenth part of whar a tea- - 

breaktait would coft, while it is infinitely more whole- 
“fome. Ithas likewife the advantage that-no bread is 


neceflary. , Be id bg . 
i have been often told, when recommending foups 
to the poor, that they had not time to make them, 


and that they could not afford fuel on account of irs 
price, as it isdear in great towns. They can, however, . 


& 


_ find fuel twice a-day to boil a tea-kettie, and time to 


make the tea, which is a more tedious operation, by 


far, than making a mefs of haity pudding. For a. 
great part of the year even the pooreft perfon muft . 


have a litle fire; and,ic would require no more to 
make a comfortable mefs of foup, which is always beft 
when made with a flow fire. - 


The mode of living that 1 would recommend to the 
lower orders of the people, with a view to fave expence 


and improve their health, is te fubftitute octafionally 
| 3 | . | other 


- 


ntinued for’a confider- 


‘ 
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other farinaceous fubftances in the place of bread, as 
potatoes, &c. to give up in'a great meafire the ufe of 
-roafted, baked, and broiled meats, and to fupply their 
place with broths, foups, flews, and fuch like, made 
with a little meat and plenty of vegetables; to give to 
children, and to grewn people who will eat it, for 
_-breakfaft, milk-porridge, or hafty-pudding with milk, 
fmall beer, or melaffes. This will be found a more 
wholefome breakfaft than tea, while it is much cheaper 
and requires no bread *. ai id 


CONCLUSION. 


Although ‘the place of bread may be occafionally ° 
fupplied by farinaceous roots and other vegetables, yet 
we would by no means with to difcourage the culture of 
grain. The culture of grain is the culture of men. 
While the hufbandman is raifing food for his fellow- 
creatures, he is laying the foundation of health and 
longevity to himfelf and his offspring. Inhumerable 


* The celebrated Dr. Huffland, in his Art of prolonging Le, 
fays, the naoderate ufe of foups is certainly not hurtful; and it is 
fingular that people fhould imagine it tends too much to relax the 
ftomach. Does not all our drink, even though cold, become in a’ 
few minutes a kind of warm foup in the ftomach; and does not the 
ftomach. retain the fame temperature during the whole day? Be 
careful only not to ufe it hot, in too great quantity at one time, 
“or too watery. It is attended even with great advantages, It fup- 
plies the place of drink, particularly to men of letters, women, 
and all thofe who do not drink, cr drink very little except at table, 
and who, when they give over foup, receive into their blood too 
little moifture. And it is here to be remarked, that fluids ufed: iz 
the form of foups unite. much better and fooner with our juices 
than when drunk cold and raw. On this account foup is a great 
‘Preventive of drynefs and rigidity in the body, and therefore the 
_ ~beft nourifhment for old people, and thofe who are of an arid tems 
perament. It even fupplies the place of medicine. After catching: 
cold, in nervous head-aches, cholics, and different kinds of cramp 
in the ftomach, warm foup is of excellent fervice. Tt may ferve asa 
' proof of the utility, or at leaft harmleffnefs of foup, when I remark 
that our forefathers, who certainly had more ftrength than we have, 
ufed foup ; and that it is ufed by ruftics, who are ftill ftronger than 
thofe in refined life; and that all the old people with whom 1 ever 
was acquainted were great friends to it, 
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lsenefits are connected with the culture of graiz. While 
_ the artificer is fitting in fome aukward poftufe, breath- 
ing confined, and perhaps” contaminated air, the cul- 
tivator of the foil rifes with the fun, eats his wholefome 
meal of milk and farinaceous food, hies him to the 
field, where he {pends the day in ufeful labour, inhales 
the frefh breezes, and at eve returns home with a keen . 
appetite, to enjoy his fimple repaft and found repofe. : 
Ithas been faid, as artificers can earn more money than 
- thofe who cultivate the ground, that arts ought to be . 
encouraged, and grain, if neceflary, imported. No ma- © 
sufadture is equal ro the manufacture of grain. It {up- 
plies food for man and beaft, while the furplus, by ¥ 
_ being exported, enriches the nation. Nor is it fubject. 
to the uncertainty of other manufactures. They often 
depend on fafhion and caprice, but the neceflaries of 
‘life will always find their value fomewhere. Though 
Lam convinced that fome regulations are wanting for 
the encouragement of agriculture, I do not confider it. - 
as my province to. dictate to the wifdom’ of. the legifla- 
ture. ‘They know their duty, and I have reafon to be- 
lieve that they are inclined to pay it all due attention: 
I will venture, however, to affert, that if proper — 
encouragement were given to agriculture, Britain 


would at all times not only have a fufficiency of | 


erain for her own confumption, “but a furplus for 
exportation. © ‘This would contribute more to her real 
‘wealth, the happinefs of her people, and the flability> 
of her government, than either the increafe of her 
trade, the fourifhing of her manufactures, or the ex- 
tenfion of her territory. , : a | 
It is matter of real regret and wonder that Britaia,. 
‘at a time when agriculture is cultivated as a: {cience, . 
fhould not be able to raife grain for the fupply of her 
own. inhabitants, ~but become every year more de- 
pendent on foreign Hates for even the neceflaries of 
life Until an adequate remedy can be found for this _ 
erowing evil, the free ufe of the various fubftitutes for — 
breadcannot fail to alleviate the calamities of the poor, . 
ud to reduce'the price of labour. 
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The great confumption of animal food, dnd the 
immenfe number of horfes kept in this country, are 
to be reckoned among the caufes of the fearcity of 
grain. Mr. Mackie computes the number of horfes in 
this country to be about two millions, and that every 
horfe, on an average, confumes the produce of three 
fertile acres, confequently the produce of fix millions 
of fertile acres, is annually confumed by horfes. Thefe 
would produce a quantity of grain more than fufficient 
“to maintain half the inhabitants of Great Britainy Two 
hundred and fixty thoufand of thefe animals are kept 
for pleafure. I thall be told that they contributé to 
health. That Ideny. Did our ladies of fathion and 
fine gentlemen make ufe of their limbs, inftead of 
being dragged about in carriages, they would both 
benefit themfelves, and the public.’ I fhall conclude 
thefe remarks with the advice of the humane and bene- 
volent Thomfon: — 


«© Ye gen’rous Britons! venerate the plough, 
And o’er your hills and long withdrawing vales 
Let Autumn {pread her treafures to the fun 
** Luxuriant and unbounded. As the fea 
Far threugh his azure turbulent domain 
Your empire owns, and from a thoufand fhores 
Wafts all the pomp of life into your ports; 
So with fuperior boon may your rich foil 

** Exub’rant Nature’s better bleflings pour 
» © O’er ev’ry land, the naked nations clothe, | 

** And be thie exhauftlefs gran’ry of a world.” 
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APPENDIX: 


CONTAINING 


‘A-Lift of Simples and of fuch Medicinal Preparations 
as are commonly ufed in Pra@tice, with their proper 
Dofes. 


‘The Method of -prepating and compounding fuch 
- Medicines as are recommended in the former Part 
of the Book, with the Addition of feveral others 
of a fimilar Nature: 


Remarks on the Doles, Ules, and Manner of applying 
_ the different Preparations. 


BMedicamentorum warietas ignorantie filia eft. Bacon. 
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GNORANCE and fuperftition have attributed extraordinary 
medical virtues to almoit every production of nature. That 
fuch virtues were often imaginary, time and experience haye 
fufficiently fhewn. ‘Phyficians, however, from a veneration for — 
antiquity, fill retain in their lifts of medicine many things 
which owe their reputation entirely to the fuperftition and 
credulity of our anceftors. } 

The inftruments of medicine will always be mnltielied, itl 
‘proportion to men’s ignoran:e of the nature and caule of dile, 
eafes: when thefe-are fufficiently underftood, the method of 
cure will be fimple and obvious. ie 

Tgnorance of the real nature and permanent properties of thofe 
fubftances employed in the cure of difeafes, is another rezfon 
why they have been fo greatly mulripliel, Phy ficians thought 
they could effect by a number of. ingredients, what could not be 
done by any one of them. ‘Hence arofe thofe amazing farragos 
which have fo !ong difgraced the medi: al art, and which were 
efteemed powerful in proportion to the number or fimples that 
entered their corapofition. Re he a) 

~The great variety of forms into which almoft every article 
‘of medicine has been manufaétured, affords another proof of the 
imperfe€lion of the medical art. A drug which is perbaps moft 
efficacious inthe fimpleft form in which it can be adminiftered, 
has been neverthelefs ferved up in fo many different fhapes, 
that one would be induced to think the whole art of phy fic 
Jay tn exhibiting medicine under as many different:modes as 
pofiible. 5 . 

Different forms of medicine, no doubt, have their ufe; but 
they ought never to be waatonly increaled. They are by no ~ 
means {o neceflary as is generally imagined, A few grains of 


powdered rhubarb, jalap, or ipeca wanda, will a€tua ly perforra 
all that can be done by the different preparanions of thefe rqots, 
and may alfo be exhibited in as fafe and agreeable a manner. 
The fame oblerya ion holds with regard to the Peruvian bark, 
and maify other fimples of which the preparations ‘are very 
numerous. | oe . j 
Muitiplying the ingredients of a medicine, not only renders 
jt more cxpenfive, bat alfylefs certain, bath in its dofe and ope- 
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ration. Noristhisall. The compound, when kept, i8 apt te t 
ipoal, or acquire qualities of a different nature. When a medi- a 


cine is rendered more fafe, efficacious, or agreeable, by the addi- 
tion of another, they ought, no doubt, ‘o be joined; in all other 
cafes, they are betier kept afunder. The combination of medi- 
cines embatrafles the phyfician, and retards the progrefs of me-  - 
dical knowledge, It is impoffible to afcertain the precife effet 


la, 


is 

of any one medicine, as long as it is combined with others, either ‘ 
of a fimilar or ciffimilar nature. . i 
In the exhibiaon of medicine, regard fhouldnot only behad ~~ 
to fimplicity, but likewife to elegance. Patients feldom reap : 
much benefit from things that are highly cifagreeable to their + 


fenfes. To tafte or {mell like a crug, 1s become a proverb; and. 
| to fay truth, there is too much ground for it. Indeed, no art 
_ can take away the difagreeable tafte or flavour of fome drugs,  “ 
without entirely deftroying their efficacy it is poflible, how- 
ever, to render many medicines lefs difguftful, and others even 
agreeable 5 an object highly deferving the attention of all who 
adminifter medicine. d 4 
The defign of the following pages is, to exhibit fucha hg = 
of drugs and medicines as may be nev effary for private practice. 1 
They are confiderably more numerous indeed than thofe 1ecom- 
mended in the former part of the Book, but are flill greatly 
wi hin the number contained in the moft reformed difpenfatories. , 
The fame medi. ine is feldom exhibited under different forms ; 
and where different medicines anfwer nearly the fame intention, 
there is commonly no more than one of them retained. _Mul-- 
tiplying forms of medicine tor the fame intention tends rather 
to bewilder than alfift the young practitioner, and the expe- 
sienced phyfician can never be at- a lofs to vary his prefcriptions | 
as occafion requires, bp ‘ 
The chemical and other difficult preparations are for the moft 
part omitted. All of them that are ufed by any private practi- 
tioner are not woith preparing. He will buy them much 
cheaper than he ean make them. Great care, however, is 
neceflary to obtain them genuine, They are often adulterated, 
and ought never to be purchafed unlefs from perfons of known 
veracity. Such of them as are in common ule are inferted in 
the hit ofdrugs and medicines. Their proper dofes and manner 
of application are mentioned in the pra€lical part of the book, 


wherever they are prefcribed, 
Such articles of medicine. as are to be found in the houfe or 
arden ot almoft every peafant, as barley, eggs, onions, &c. 
are likewife for the moft part omitted.. It is needlefs to {well 
a lift of medicines with fach things as can be obtained whenever. 
‘they are wanted, and which fpoil by being kept, © - 
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The preparations made and fold by diftillers and confectioners 
are allo generally left out, Thefe people, by operating upon 
a larger plan, generally make things better, while it is in their 
power to afiord them much cheaper than they can be prepared 
by any private hand. | 

The quantity ordered of every medicine is as fmall as could 
well be prepared, both to prevent unneceffary expence, and that 
the medicine might not fpoil by keeping. Almoft every medi- 
cine fuffers by being kept, and fhould be ufed as foon afrer it 
has been prepared as poflible. Even fimple drugs are apt to 
fpoil, and fhould therefore be laid in in {mall quantities ; they 
either rot, are confumed by infe&s, or evaporate fo as to lote 
their peculisr tafte or flavour, and often become quite infig- 
nificant.’ ‘ 3 : 

In the preparation of medicines, I have generally followed 
the moft improved difpenfatories ; but have taken the liberty to 


differ trom them wherever my own obfervations, or thofe of - 


other practical writers on whofe judgment I could depend, 
fuggefted an improvement. - i, 

In feveral compofitions, the ingredient on which the efficacy 
of the medicine principally depends is increafed, while the 
auxiliaries, which are generally ordered in fuch trifling quan~ 
tities as to be of no importance, are left out, or only fuch of 
them retained as are neceffary to give the medicine a proper 
confiftence, or the like. 

The colouring ingredients are likewife for the moft part 
omitted. They increafe the bulk and price of the medicine ; 
- without adding any thing to its-value. It would be well 1° 
they were nevervufed at all. » Medicines are often adulterated 
for the fake of acolour. Acrid and even poifonous fubftances 
are, for this purpofe, fometimes introduced into thofe medi- 
cines which ought to be moft bland and emollient. Ointment 
: of elder, for example, is often mixed with verdegrife to give it 
a fine green colour, which entirely fruttrates the intention of 
that mild ointment. Thole, who with to obtain genuine medi- 
cines fhould pay no regard to their colour. - 

Some regard is likewife paid to expence. Such ingredients 
as greatly increafe tne price of any compofition, without adding 
confiderably to its virtue, are generally either omitted, or fome- 
what lefs expenfive fubftituted in their place. Medicines are 
by no means powerful in proportion to their. price. ‘The 
cheapeft are often the beft; befides, they are the leaft apt to be 
adulterated, and are always molt readily obtained. . tt 
With regard to the method of compounding medicines, I 
have generally followed that which feemed to be the moit fimple 
and natural, mentioning the Sepia Steps of the procefs . the 
: me | ame 
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fame order in which they ought to shad taken, without paying. 


an implicit regard to the method of other difpeniatories. 

‘For many of the remarks concerning the preparation, &c, 
of medicines, I have been obliged to the author of the New 
Difpenfatory.. ‘The other obfervations are either fuch as have 
occurred to myfelf 1 in pra€lice, or have been fuggeited in the 


eourfe of ‘reading, by authors whofe names I am not able. 


diflinctly to recollect. > 

I have followed the alphabetical pov both with repard to 
the fimplesand preparations. A more fcientific method would 
have been agreeable to fome perfons, but lefs ufeful to the 
generality of readers. The different cladles of medicine have 
no great dependence upon one another, and, where they have, 


it is hard to fay which fhoul: ftand firft or laf ; no doubt the — 
fimple pteparations ought to precede the more compound, 


‘But all the advantages atifing from this method of arrange. 
ment do not appear equal to that fingle one, of being able, on 


the firft opening of the book, to find out any article, which, by . 


the alphabetical order, is pehdored quite eafy. 
The dofe of every medicine is mentioned whenever it ap- 


‘peared neceffary, “When this is omitted, it is tobe underftood — } 
that the medicine may be ufed at difcretion. "The dofe mens 


tioned i$ always for an adult, unlefs when the contrary, 1s ex- 
preffed. It is not an eafy matter to proportion the dofes of 
medicine exactly to the different ages, conflitutions, &c. of 


paticnts; but, happily for mankind, mathematical exatinels ~ 


here is by no means neceflary, 

__ Several/attempts have been made to afcertain the proportional 
dofes for the different ages and conflitutions of patients > but, 
after all that can be faid upon this fubjedt, agreat deal muft be 
eft to the judgment and {kill of the aeifod who a:minifters the 
‘medicine. The following general proportions. may be ob; 
ferved; but they are by no means intended for exaét rules. 
A patient between twenty and fourteen may take two-thirds of 
the dole ordered for an adult; from fourteen to nine, one- 
half; from nine to fix, one-third; from fix to four, one- 
nalts from four to two, piehinete {rom two tq one, a 
tenth; and below one, a tsvelfth. 

Difpenfatories are ufually written in the Latin lanuiage. 
Even. authors .who write in Englith, generally give their pre- 
{criptions in Latins and fome of ‘them thew fo great an at- 
tachment to that language, as firft’ to write their zecrpes in it, 
and afterwards tranflate them; while others, to compromile 
the matter, write the one-half in Latin, and the other in 
Enghith. | What peculiar charm a medical prefcription when 
“written in nuda dae have, 1 fhall not presend to fay; but have 

ventured 
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ventured to make ufe of the plaineft Englifh I could, and hops 
my pretcriptions will fucceed no worle for it, 


Many who perufe the Domrstirc Menicine have expreffed 
~a with, that the catalogue of Medicines contained in that book 
fhould be more extentive, and likewife that the dofe of each 
article fhould be afcertained, as they are often at alofs to know 
how’'to adminifter even thofe Medicines, the names of which 
they meet with in almoft every medical author. ‘Io obviate 
this objeGion, and furnifh a greater {cope to thofe who may 
wifh to employ more articles than are contained in the Dif- 
penfatory formerly annexed to. this work, the following Lift of 
Simples and Compounds, taken from the moil improved Dil- 
penfatories, if now infested, | 
- To prevent miftakes, the Englifh name of every Medicine 
is not only ufed, but the diferent articles are arranged ac- 
cording to the order of the Englith alphabet, and the {mallet 
and largeft dofe placed oppofite to each article. The dofes in- 
deed refer to adults, but may be adapted to diferent ages by 
attending to the rules laid down in the oppofite page. ‘Short 
cautions are occafionally inferted under fuch articles as require 
to be ufed with care. 4 “Me 

Though a greater variety of Medicines is contained in this 
than in any former edition ef the Domeflic Medicine, yet the 


Author would advife thofe who perule it, as far as poffible, to - 


adhere to fimplicity in practice. Difeafes are not cured by the 
multiplicity of Medicines, but by their proper application. A 
few fimples, judicioufly adminiltered, and accompanied with a 
proper regimen, will do more good, than a fatrago of Medi- 
cines employed at random. oe ns noe 

N.B. The. Apothecary’s weights, and the Englifh wine 
meafures, are ufed throughout the whole book, the different 
denominations of which will appear from the following Table: 
A pound contains twelve ounces. ay Atte 


An ounce - - eight drachmss 
Adrachm - - three f{cruples. 
Afcruple -  - twenty grains. 
A gallon contains eight pints. 
A pint -.'-” fixteen.ounces. 

2 An ounce -. - eight drachms. 


A fpeonful.is the meafure of halfan ounce, 


AEST 


‘ 


A LIST of the MEDICINES commonly uted im 
Prattice, with their proper Dofes. 


ARSE the expreffed juice, from 


Acid, the acetous < 
——-——, murtatic e 
nitrous, diluted /‘ « 
-, vitriolic, diluted 
Ether, vitriolic - 
4Ethiops mineral 


Erie pee 


Agaric, ufed externally. as asa a Byplice. 


Aloes bles : 
Alum - - 
-——, burned ee - 
Amber prepared = = 
Aminaiise, gum - 
———, milk of is 
Angelica, the root powdered 
Anife, the feeds - 
Antimony, crude - - 
: -» calcined <i 

» cinnabar of - 

» glals of ~ 

» tartarized - 
Afafeetida - - 
—_——, milk of - 


Afaram, to provoke {neezing 


Balfam of capivi = s 
————— Canadian ~ 
of Peru - 
of Tolu - 
Bark, cafcarilla « - 


» Peruvian, powder of «= 
Sear’s foot, powder of the leaves 
Benzoin, refin of - - 


» flowers of _ 

Biftort, Wemdes of the root = 
Bleffed thiftle - - 
——————-, exprefled juice of 
pais Armenian - - 

» French - - 
Rous - = 
Broom, afhes of the tops - 


Burdock, powder of the root 


Calamine ftone, levigated, ufe external. 


z 


Caloml 5 


C709 


x {cruple to 


1 fertple 


Io drops 


15 drops 
15 diops 
30 drops 
TO grains 


5 grains 
6 grains 
3 grains 
4 drachm 
5 grains 
$.0Z. 
4 drachm 
10 grains 
IO grains 
1 {cruple 
ZO grains 
< grain 
+ grain 
6 grains 
half oz. 


3 grains | 


20 drops | 
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Io grains 
a ferup. 
10 grains 
-4 grains 
IO grains 
1 {cruple 
ZO grains 
2 dra. 
TO grains 


10 (rains 
x {cruple 
ZO grains 


Igr.to 3 gr. 


x drachm 

i drachm 
40 drops 
40 drops 
40 drops 

2 drachms 


30 grains 


30 grains 
20 grains 
I2 grains 
1 drachm 
30 grains 
IT ounce 
1% drachm 


; drachm - 


~y drachm 


1 drachm | 
1 {cruple _ 


2 grains 
4 grains 
half a dra. 
I ounce 
5 grains 


6Q drops 


a drachm 


2 drachms 


20 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 
1 drachra 
1 drachm 
2 ounces 
2 drachms 


40 grains 
x. drachm | 
1 drachm 


alterative 


3do.to12do. purgative 


Caraga 
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amphor =~ ~ from 2 grains te half a drachm: 
Canella alba,, powder af - - x fcruple to 2 drachms: 
Cantharides - - - igrin - 4 tains 
ardamoms = - - F grains - 20 grains 
Caraway feeds = - - to grains - 40 grains 
Warrot, feed of the wild’, > - iferuple - 1 drachm 
€afcarilla bark = = ” - 10 grains - 40 grains 
Caffia,. the pulp - - 2drachms - 1 ounce 
Caftor - - - Sgrains - t-drachm 
Cauttic, lunar; ufe external. . 
Catechu - Ca '~ I$ grains - 30 grains 
Camomile, in powder - - 20 grains - 1 drachin 
‘Centaurys the lefler ~ = - ifcruple - © 1 drachm 
@halk - ~ - 20 grains - 2 feruples 
Cinnamon - < - §grains - 1 drachus 
Colocynth - ~ _ =. @ grains - £0 giains 
Columbo | = ve "= rograins - 1 drachm 
Confeétion, aromatic > - 10 grains - 2 scruples 
» opiate - - - tograins - 2 {cruples 
Crabs claws,. prepared - = Tograins - x drachm 
Conferve of rofes =, - - tudrachm - 1 ounce 
~ of {quills » uh ea AO grains ' - 1 drachny 
- of arum = - 20 grains - 1 drachm: 
Contray rerva’ = > - IOgrains' - 2 {cruples. 
Corfanilér feed - - - 15 grains = 1 drachm 
Cowhage,,the fpiculz of one pod mixed with honey or molaffes. 
Cummin feed - - - ifcruple - 1drachm 
Dandelyon, exprefled juice of = - ounce - 4 ounces: 


Decoétion of hartfhorn, half a pint repeated as often as neceflary. 


———. -— of broom, I oz. to a pint of water, to be taken by tea: 


cuptuls, 
ome Of Peruvian bark -). = Jounce = 4 ounces | 
———— of the inner bark of the elm 4 ounces - 10.02. daily 
w————~ — of. farfaparilla - - gounces - 1602, daily 
— compound = — —_—— 
- of guaicum, 3 drachms toa pint of water. A pint daily. 
Dragon’s blood *  - - - 10 grains > 2 f{cruples 


Earth, fuller’s, ufe external in excoriaticns. 


Blectaary of cafiia ata ia - adrachm - ‘I ounce 
——-— of feammony - ~ = 29 grains “- J drachm 
. — lenitive, or of fenna - 30 grains - 6drachms 
Blixis of vitriol "= - 15 drops  - 50drops. 
Elecampane, powder of the root = - 29 grains =. .1 drachm 
- ExtraG@ of broom tops’ -.  -. 4drachm,- 1drachm 
Peruvian bark LA ae grains - 4 4drachm 
—-- Caicariia, o -.% - 1O grains. - halt a drachna 


Io grains - Idrachm 


5 grains - 25 grains: 


———— camomile : 
Aine Colocynth comp, 


18 
‘ 


s 


Kxiract 


“ . * 
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Extra of gentian - - ~ from 10 grains to ddrachm 

hemlock - - 2 grains =. 10 gfains 
- liquorice - ~ Idrachm - JZ ounce 
pest logwood 4!) 4. ‘-. Io grains. ~ Edrachm 

——-——- black hellebore * +3 grains =, 1Owgrains. ¢ © 
re jalap © - ‘ - 5 grains - 20 grains 
MRTISINW Tt clecee - - 10 grains - 20 grains 
—~—--—-—— white poppies: « - Igrain -~ 45 grains 
“aerators WUE". 3 ~ - LO grains - -20 grains 
a fav - ” ~ 10 grains = 930 grains 
—— ~~ fenna - ~ ~ 10 grains - 30 grains 
——— ——— Wormwood - - 10 grains - 30 stains 
+ i 

Fern, powder of the root. « ~ & drachm - 1 ounce 
Fennel feed - « - 20 prains -- 4 drachm 


Fox glove, powdet of the leaves - + 2gtain - 3 grains 
or a drachm infufed in a pint of 
boiliag water, of which a dofe is - ‘ Pen aee, : 

Should be adminiitered vith caution, . | 

Frankincenie = - 10 grains. < 30 grains : 

Flowers of chamomile, eet Of “=o 76 grains = I t drachnt 

— elder. - 

— rofemary. pm . 
————— damafk rofes. ‘iNer , apace ; 
———-~—- red ditto, ' 

Fruits. Almonds | . 

—— Curafloa oranges cx 

——- Figs dried. ‘ 

wee: French prigege 

a————  "Lamarinds. Mi , 

Galbanum.~ — - . - 10 grains = 46 grains 

Galls - barayie 2 ‘+ 10 grains = » 20 grains 

Garlic, cloves of = me SN eI OS - No: 6, 2 

Gentian - _ “« fo grains + 4o grains 

Germander “ A at fg - 15 grains = 1 drachm 

re “ = _.* 5 grains. - 20 grains 4 

Wsinfeng - ~ ~ 20 grains. = 3o cy | 

Guaiacum, wood of, rate) ; 

a, um-refin - ~ 10 grains = 30 grains 

Gum arabic Br en lite ae ae ame Tag bel aie x drachm | 

——— gambouge ~ nner ~ 2 gratis. = 12 2 grains 

Hartfhern, prepare ~ ~ 20 grains =  ¥ drachm 

mm, [pirits of - - 10 drops = 40 drops 

Were, cauitic Sah fome pepe er drops 2 26 drops 
gious vehicle s ine 

——— gD OBS a at one ee ee grains — 

Hellebore, black -- 2 - 5 grains - 10.graing 

| ice ey White ao #5 grain - § grains : 


Bit poe 


at’ 


' ements 


with THEIR PROPER DOSES. 
Hemlock, fhould always be begun with, in very {mall dofes, of 
one grain or lefs, and gradually increafed as the contlitution will 


bear. See extraét of, 


Hicera picra - = from 
Honey of fquil ite ave i ‘ 
- of rofes =» - 
Hoffman’s anodyne liquor = = - 
falap, powder of - - -" 
Infufion of gentian, compound - = - 
— rofes = - - 
_—- fenna~ «= ett A id 
Ipecacuanha + = 2 
Iris florentine “ . an 
‘Tron, ruft of - - ‘ 
—— , ammoniated - - - 
——, tartarized - te ¥ 
—, falt of: “ . Ure 
Juniper, powder of the berries ° = 
Kino, gum - a rt 
Kermes mineral - “ ix 
Lead, white = ” a 
» fugar of shiva - - 


Tete pe. 

Lichen, afh-coloured, ground 

Icelandic, a Rrong decoction a 

Lime-water - ~ - 

Lixivium of tartar * - 

Linfeed, an infufion of 1 ounce te a 
ufed at pleafure, 


Liquorice’, root of — < 
‘Lytharge - le - 
Madder powder - wr iar es: 
Mace - ; - ae ah 
‘Magnefia “! : a & 

— calci. el - " 
Manna . ' - ‘aR 
Marih-mallows, root and leaves of - 
Maftich, gum * Ms - 
Mereury, crude Pee phi Woe ee 
a. caleined be is 


——>——., with chalk - La 
, corrofive fublimate - 
——— , cinnabar of - - 
w——-—=, red precipitate of | - : 
» white ditto - 
“————, yellow emetic, as {lexnutory 


IO grains 

Io grains 
1 drachm 

20 drops 


10 grains 
I ounce 
2 oun 

5 ounce 

10 grains 
1 {cruple 
5. grains 
2 grains 
2.grains 
I 


i}  Mslat 


20 grains 


10 grains 
I-grain 


zt ° 
D) gram 


10 grains 
I ounce 
5 ounces 

5 drops 


%drachm -— 


S drachm 
10 grains - 
s drachm 


ounce 


i 
i drachm 


i 2 oe 

5 once 

4 4 grain 
1@ grains 
I 
F grain 


£8 grains 


meng, 


to. 20 grains. 


40 grains. 
2 drachms 
Go drops 


40 grains 
3 ounces 
S$ ounces 
2 ounces 

30 grains 
1 drachm 

20 grains: 

IO grains 
1O grains 
5 grains 

} drachm 


30 grains 


3 grains 


2 grains 


40 grams 
4 ounces 
8 ounces 


~ 40 drops 
ate of water; may be 


— 


1 drachm 


1 drachm 
20 grains 
2 drachms 
2 ounces 
1 drachm 
30 grains 
4 ounces - 
2 grains 
be grains 
ZB grain 
30 grains 


ufe chiefly external. 


I grain 


fo 


39 grains 


Niezereon, 


, 
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“Mezereon, decoGt. toa pint of water 
Millipedes 
Mufk 


Muttard feed 
Myrrh, gum 


Nitre, pried 
Nutmeg 


oil ae almonds 
- amber, rectified 
~——- annifeed 
- caftor 
——'- cinnamon 
- juniper 
- lemon-peel 
—--- linfeed 
——- olibanum 
——~ clive 
——- palm 
——- peppermint 
ain turpentine 
Onion, expreffed juice of, a powerful 
diuretic 
Opium 
Opoponax 
Orange-peel. hg 
Oylter-fhells, prepared 
Oxymel of colchicum 


of {quills 


j 


Penny-royal. 
Peppermint. 
Petroleum 
Pills, aloetic . 
——, of the gums 
———, mercurial 
Pitch, Burgundy. 
Pomegranate, powder of 
Poppy heads. 
’ Powder, antimonial 
May be taken according to the 
der, with which it nearly coincides, 
of contrayerva, compound 
— of chalk, compound 
with opium 
Powder of ipecacuanha, compound, 
er Dover’s powder 


a renee nner SoD 


oe 


20 grains 
5 grains 
1 drachm 

10 grains 


10 grains | 
6 grains 
4 ounce 

10 di ops 
I drop 
2 drachms 
1 drop 
2 drops 

_2 drops 
£ ounce 
5 grains 

ounce 


ule external, 


ounce 
grain 
grains 


Lee | 
O WIR BIR 


drachm 
drachm 


drachm 


bofenofenofies 


to drops 
IO grains 
10 grains 
10 grains 


20 grains 


3 grains 


in PRACTICE. 


= 


direGtions for 


15 grains 
20 grams 
IO grains 


19 grains 


- 


2-drachms | 
2, drachins ' 
40 grains 
I ounce 
~ t drachm 


30 grains 
Zz St 


I ounce 
30 drops 
5 drops 
I ounce 
3 drops 
to drops 
5 drops 
F ounce | 
30 grains 
I ounce 


ee ee ee ae Ce ee 


3 drops 
30 drops 
2 ounces) 
2 grains 
30 grains 


2 drachms 
1 drachm 
I drachra 


30 drops 
3° grains 
30 grains 
20 grains 


S| Seabee, OE «ae 


1 drachm. 


Ograins 
James’s powe — 


30 grdins  F 
40 grains ; 
40.grair sy 
30 gra’ 
gaflia 


WITH THEIR PROPER DOSES. 905 


Quaffia Ly 7 - from § grains to 30 grains 
One drachm to a pint of water for an infufion. 


Quince feeds, mucilage of, at pleafure, to obtund acrimony. 


40 grains 2 


Rhubarb, powder of = + lograins -« 
Refin, yellow = - 3grains + 20 graing 
Rue powder _- - 20 grains - 40 grains 
Saffafras, . - 1 feruple ‘es 1 drachm 
Savin - S + IO grains - 30 grains 
St. John’s warty - - 20 grains - 4a drachm 
Saffron sg = - ‘§ grains = 20 grains 
Sagapenum _o » - Io grains - 30 grains 
Salammoniac — - - Jo grains - 30 grains 
Salt, Epfom = - 2drachms = y ounce 
——, Glauber * - 4drachms - 2 ounces 
-—— of hartfhorn 7 19 grains = 20 grains 
=—— Polychrett = > 2Q grains = J ounce 
—— Rochel - - af{cruples - 1 ounce 
—-- of tartar. - - Io grains _- 30 grains 
Saunders, red - - Zddrachm - 1 drachm 
Sarfaparilla, powder ef - 20 grains = 40 grains 
Scammony ~ - 5 grains - 20 grains 
Senecka_- - - 20 grains: - 40 grains 
Senna : - 20 grains - 49 grains 
Soap a - - 20 grains -- J ounce_ 
-——— lees - - ~ ro drops - 30 drops 
Spear-mint - 2 - Id grains - 2 fcruples 
Seana - © ft fcruple + 1 drachm 
*curvy-gra{s, expreffed j juice -. = Tounce = 4 ounces 
$nake-root 7 > 2@ grains - 4o grains 
Sorrel, juice of, depurated « + Zounces - 4 ounces 
Spirit ai tavehdee - - tdrachm -. 2 drachms 
——— of mindererus = - idrachm + 1 ounce 
-—— fweet, of vitriol = - - 1§drops = 40drops 
of nitre. = « ‘* 1§.drops ~ = 4o drops 
-—— of fal ammoniac - - 19 drops. - godrops 
~-——-——— compounds - Fee ee — 
——-——- fetid - -¢ _—_—— - 
Spirits, diftilled .. = ¢ Idrachm » x ounce 
Spirit of lavender, common - - 20 drops. = t drachm 
=o of wine, reGified > + rdrachm - 2 drachmg . 
Stecl, filingsof + : + Sgrains - 1.feruple 
Spermaceti - | > 20 grains » f drachm 
Sponge, burned == - 20 grains »* 1drachm 
Storax - cae grains - idrachm 
Sulphur, eters of - 20 grains = idrachm 
cm, precipitated, of antimony = 1 gram 4 grains - 


Squill, 


ead MEDICINES vstv' in PRACTICE, _ 4 


Squil', dried powder ~~) from «1 grain. te 3 grains 
s——--, freth - : - 5 grains - 15 grains 
Syrup ‘of poppies = + ye d drachm' - 5 ounce 
——- of buckthorn - - Ydrachm - 2 drachms: 
lec ONCE: ginger igh - ‘es op drachm, 2 ‘5 ounce , 4 
Syrips id general “1 ¢rachm = 2 drachms 
fata = a grains - 1 fcruple 
——, water of. A pint daily Sans 2 : 

Tartar, cream of “ se - 2drachms - rounce 
saci rerenerated i) OF» “<. 20 grains - 1 drachm 

» foluble - - Pi: drachms = : ounce © 
——-—, emetic, allerative — - - “pgrain - J grain” 
oa tas emetic ~' ~ Ugrain * - 3 grains 
Terra j japonica ch Ai eign - 20 grains - 40 grains 


Tobacco; an infufion of, 1 drachm toa pint of water; fhould be 
adminiftered by table-fpoonfuls : powerfully diuretic. 


Tin, powderof —— + - - 20 grains - | t drachm 
‘Turmeric -) i - 20¢rains - 1 drach 
pe ec ily fpirit-of = ~- podrops - 30 drops 
ee ; Venice ~ - . 20 gras 4 drachny 
“Fin@ure it aloes. - ‘ ZF ounce. =; 1 ounce. 
ie, compound: > T@rachm + 2 drachms_ 14 
"nee Of afafeetida . ) °°  «e Edrachm - (2drachms @ 
—+——- of Benzoin, ¢ompound - to drops - 40 drops fs 
~n——- of cantharides ~ = - yodrops - 49 drops 
—-——- of cardamorms - ° = *ydrachm - 4 ounce is 
—~—-—- of calor - Ldrachm “+ 15 drach f 
wecuc-—nofeatechs =) *- - - 1 drachni - 2 drachms | 
inci 0f' Pertivian bark ~ - - - ydrachm -" J ounce’ @ 
~ enne-'ofiren, muriated ~- ° - rodrops -' 60 drops * -. r 
———- of Columbo ~ ~ _ drachni,- 3 drachms | 
—-—-—- of gentiany compound © -  ¢drachm - 3 drachms 
wide of guaiacum volatile . / .- adrachm = 3 drachms 
—zese+- of black hellebdre ~- ~~  F feruple - x drach, 
= - of _ jalap a ® ~ ys drachm = J ounce’ 7% 
———- of myrrh = = - a fernple =: rdrachni, 7 
—+—— - of opiunr -" ~- godrops = 40 drops © 7 
Se: camphorated, or t ra actor - . 3drachms 
pareparie elixir =~ = | \ 
ide t ahubaebe 2 2. wo) - L-ounce +2) ounces? am 
fovea. of fenna “Pilad ~ a drachme = reunce’ J,” 
eis. of{naké-root) 3-57 OY drachm + 2 drachms g 
—-+—=- of valerian Be =. rdrachm °<°° 9 drachms 7 
-——- eee volae A - ddrachm - 2 drachins Ri 
“Faragentil, powder of 7 ~- 10 gtains #2 drachmy . 4 
Turpentine, Venice yiainy, core ruple ~ - a -drachm’ | a 
“burmertct (0 38 1 OS 2 ~ ¥feraple +72 t drachin’ y 
‘Tutryy lgxigated, wre pmértalyi ere eS ee a ee 
| Sah — | —Waleiian 
é . \ 4 
a 


wira TuErk PROPER DOSES. a, 


Valerian, wild, powder of- = = from 
Vinegar, difilled ~— - a 
——- of fquills 5 - 
——- —— + —}, as emetic . - ~ 
Verdigris, violent emetic = ~ 
Vitriol, white, as a tonic - - 
———-—, as a quickly operating k 
emetic - ~ s 
—--—, blue, emetic = = - 
Uva urfi, in powder ns Me 
Water-crefs, expreffed Wise of - 
——-=~ trefoil . = - 
Waters, any of the fimple dita - 
Wax, white “ | 
——, yellow - ~ a - 
Wormwood, expreffed juice = 
White lead - - = 
Wine, aloetic = ao - 
——-, antimontal be - 
hs aU aaie ipecacuanha == * + 
-, thubarb -. co. - 
Zedoary . aivial+t - 
Zinc, flowers of = - - 
a 
- 
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20 grains to 2 drachme 
2 drachms -- 1 ounce 
19 drops = 59 drops 

2 ounce - X ounce 

1 grain -  2grains 
2 grains - 54 grains 


20 grains  - | 1 drachm 


_Igrain, - 3 grains 
20 grains = 1 drachm 


Z oiincé. =. -2 ounces 
3 drachm - 1 dyachm. 
Z ounce’ = gounces | 

20 grains © = x drachm” 
x 


5ounce - 2 ounces 
: grain = |) -g grains 
Zoimce + sI ounce} 
20 drops. - 2 drachms 
1 drachm = - 5 ounce 
Zounce - 2 ounces 
- m 


ro grains = 4ograins 
g grains = = IO grains 
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MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS. 


BALSAMS. — 


FP HE fubjea of this fe€tion is not the natural balfams, but 


certain compofitions, which, from their being fuppofedto 


yflefs balfamic qualities, generally go by that name. — 
“This clafs of medicines was formerly very numerous, and 


held in great efteem. Modern pra€tice, however, has juftly re-. 


duced it to a very narrow compals. So 


. Anodyne Balfam. 
Take of white Spanifh foap, one ounce; opium, unprepared, 
two drachms; re@tified fpirit of wine, nine ounces. Digeft 


them together in a gentle heat for three days ; then ftrain of 3 


the liquor, and add to it three drachms of camphor. 


This balfam, as its title expreffes, is intended to eafe pain. 


It is ef fervice in violent flrains and rheumatic complaints, 
when not attended with inflammation. It muft be rubbed with 
a warm hand on the part affe€ted; or alinen rag moiftened 
with it may be applied to the part, and renewed every third or 
fourth hour, till the pain abates. If the opium is left out, this 
will be the Saponacesus Balfam. 


Locatelli’s Balfa . | 


Take of olive oi], one pint ; Strafburg turpentine and yellow 
wax, of each half a pound ; -red faunders, fix drachms. Melt 
the wax, with fome part of the oil, over a gentle fire; then 
adding the remaining part of the oil and the turpentine ;_after- 
wards mix in the faunders, previoufly reduced to a powder, 
and keep them flirring together till the balfam 1s cold, 


- This balfam is recommended in erofions of the inteftines,the 


dyfentery, hzmorrhages, internal bruifes, and in fome com- 
plaints of the breaft. Outwardly it is ufed for healing and 
_ cleanfing wounds and ulcers. The dofe, when taken intera 
~ nally, is from two {cruples to two drachms. — 


The vulnerary Balfam. » 


Take of benzoin, powdered, three ounces; balfam of Peru, 
two ounces; hepatic aloes, in powder, half an ounce; re€tified 
Spirits of wine, two pints. Digett them in a gentle heat for 
three days, and then ftrain the balfam. - 

Uae , his 
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This balfam, or rather tin€ture, is applied externally to heal 
recent wounds and bruifes. It is likewife employed interna!ly 
_to remove coughs, afthmas, and other complaints of the breaft. 
It is faid to eafe the colic, cleanfe the kidnies, and to heal in- 
ternal ulcers, &c. 
The dofe is from twenty to fixty drops. | 
This, though a medicine of fome value, does not deferve the 
extravagant encomiums which have been beftowed oni. It has 
been celebrated under the different names of The Commander’s 
Balfam, Perfian Balfam, Balfam of Berne, Wade's Balfam, Friar’s 
Balfam, Fefuit’s Drops, Turlingtan’s Drops, &c. 4 


BOLUSES. 


AS bolufes are intended for immediate ufe, volatile falts, and 
~* * other ingredients improper for being kept, are admitted into 
their compofition. ‘They are generally compofed of powders, 
with a proper quantity of fyrup, conferve, or mucilage. The 
lighter powders are commonly made wp with fyrup, and the 
more ponderous, as mercury, &c. with conferve; but thofe of 
the lighter kind would be more conveniently made up with 
mucilage, as it increafes their bulk lefs than the other addi- 
fions, and likewife occafions the medicine to pafs down more 
eafily. wae | 
Aftringent Bolus. 

Take of allum, in powder, fifteen grains; gum kino, five 
grains; fyrup, a fufficient quantity to make_a bolus. 
__In-an exceflive flow of the menfes, and other violent dif. 
charges of blood, proceeding from relaxation, this bolus may 
be given every four or five hours, till the difcharge abates. 

Diaphoretic Bolus. | 
Take of gum gualacum, in powder, ten‘grains; flowers of | 
fulphur and cream of tartar, of each one {cruple; fimple fyrup, 
a fufficient quantity. | 

In rheumatic complaints, and diforders of the fkin, this bolus 
may be taken twice a-day. It will alfo be of fervice in the in» 
flammatory quinfey. 


Mercurial Bolus, | 
"Take of calomel, fix grains ; conferve of rofes, half a drachme 
' Make a bolus. ; | | 

Where mercury jis neceflary, this bolus may be taken twice 
or thrice a-week, It may be taken over night; and if it does 
not operate, a few grains of jalap will be proper next day to 
‘Garry it off, | | yess 
whi @23 Bolus 
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ee n ; a 


Bolus of Rbubard or Merdurys, re ae 


Lake of the bett rhubarb, in powder, from a {cruple to half 
a drachm3 of calomel, from four to fix grains’, ; pete fyrup, 
a fufficient quantity to make a bolus. : 
This is.a proper purge in hypochondriac ‘confHitutions;, but 
“Hts principal intention is to expel worms. Where a flronger 
puree 18 neceflary, jalap may be ufed inftead of the rhubarb. 


Pe&ioral Bolus. 


/ 


“Take A {permaceti, a fcruple ; ; gum ammoniac, ten grains ‘ 


falt of hartfhorn, {x grains ; fimple AyrUPy as much as will 


make them into a bolus. 
This bolus is given in colds ahd cou 


chs of long fending: 


i=) 


afthmas, and beginning confumptions of the lungs. 1s 1S gene 


rally preee to bleed the patient | betore he sis ie, to ule i it. 


; Parging Bolus. . | | 
Take of jalap, in powder,’ a feruple 5 cream of. tartar, two 


{eruples. Let: them be rubbed together, and formed into a 


bolus, with fimple fyrup. 

~ Where a mild purge +s wanted, this ail anfwer the purpofe 
very well. If a ftronger dofe is neceffary, the jalap me be ine 
crealed to half a drac hm or Saeed 


CATAPLASMS AND SINAPISMS.. 
| “ities sie poffefs few or no virtues foperior toa poul. 


tice, which may be fo made, ‘as, in moft cafes, to fupply 
their place. They are chiefly intended either to att as difcus 
tients, er to promote fuppuration ; 3 and as they may ‘be of yay 
vicc in fome cafes, we thall give a {pecitnen of each kind. 


Difoutient cig ian 


Take of barley-meal, fix ounces;  frefh hemlock leaves, 
bruifed, two ounces 3, vinegar, a fufficient quantity. Boil the 


meal and hemlock in the vinegar for a little time, and then add | 


two drachms of the fugar of lead, € 


R ipening Cataplafm, 


Take of white lily-roo', four ounces ; fat figs and raw onions, 
pruifed, of each one ounce; yellow bafilicum ointment, ‘hed 


ounces; gum galbanum, half am ounce; linfeed meal, as much — 


as neceffary. Boil the roots a! ong with the figs in'a fufficient 


cad 


anny of wat ers 3 then brute ¢ and i add to them the other mjpres 


dicits, "4 


° 
> 
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‘dients, fo as to form the whole into a foft cataplafm. ~The 
galbanum mutt be previoufly diffolved with the joke of aneg - 

Where it is neceffary to promote fuppuration, this cataplafm 
may be ufed by thofe who choofe to be at the trouble and ex- 
pence of making it. For my part, I have never found any 
application more proper for this purpofe than a poultice of 
‘bread and milk, with a fufficient quaniiy of either boiled or 
ray onion init, and feftened with ol or freth butter. 


Sinapifms. 

Sinapifms are employed to recal the blood and fpirits to a 
part, as in the palfy.and atrophy. They are alfo of fervice m 
deep-feated pains, as the fciatica, &c. When the gout feizes 
the head or the ftomach, they are applied to the feet to bring 
the diforder to thefe parts. ‘They are likewife applied to the 
patient’s foles in the low flate of fevers. They fhould not be 
4uffered to lie on, however, till they have raifed blifters, but 
till the parts become red, and will continue fo when prefled 
with the finger. 

The finapifm is only a poultice made with vinegar inflead 
of milk, and, rendered warm and ftimulating by the addition of 
muftard, borfe-radifh, or garlic. : 

The common finapifm is made by taking crumb of bread 
_and muftard-iced in powder, of each equal quantities 5 {trong 
vinegar, as much as 1s futhcient, and mixing them fo as to 
make a poultices | 

When finapifins of a more ftimulating nature are wanted, a 
litde bruited garlic may be added to the above. 4 


-CLYSTERS. 


5 Beles clafs of medicines is of more importance than is genie 
~ rally imagined. Ciyfters ferve not only to evacuate the 
contents of the belly, but allo to convey very active medicines 
into the fyftem.' Opium, for example, may be adminiftered in 
“this way when it will not fit upon the ftornach, and alfo in 
larger dofes than at any time it can be taken by the mouth. 
The Peruvian bark may Jikewife be, with good effect, admi- 
niftered in form of clyfler to perlons wio cannot take it by the 
ics ect heat . , ; 
A fimple clyfter can feldorg do hurt, and there are many 
cafes where it may do much good, Arclyller even of warm 
“warer, by. lervirg as a fomentation to the parts, may be of cun- 
ficerable fervi_e in inflammations of the-biadder, and the lower 
piefiness &c. | : . 
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Some fub{ftances, as the fmoke of tobacco, may be thrown _ q | 


into the bowels in this way, which cannot be done by any other 
means whatever. ‘T’his may be eafily effefted by means of a 
pair of hand-bellows, with an apparatus fitted to them for that 
purpofe. | prten, 


_. Nor is the ufe of clyfters confined to medicines. Aliment 
may alfo be conveyed inthis way. Perfons unable to wallow, __ 


have been; for a confiderable time, {upportcd by clyfters. 


Emollient Chfter. 


Take of Jinfeed-tea and new milk, each fix ounces. Mix 
them. - | 
‘Af fifty or fixty drops of laudanum be added to this, it will. 

fupply the place of the nedyne Clyfer. 


Laxative Clyfter. 


Take of milk and water, each fix ounces; {weet oil or freth 
butter, and brown fugar, of each two ounces. Mix them. * 

If an ounce of Glauber’s falt, or two table-fpoonfuls of com= 
mon falt, be added to this, it will be the Purging Clyfer. 


Carminative Chyfter. 


Take of camomile-flowers, an ounce; anife-feeds, half an 
ounce. Boil ina pint and ahalf of water to one pint. 

In hyfteric and hypochondriac complaints, this may be admi- 
niflered inftead of the Letid Chyfler, the fmell of which is fo 
dilagreeable to -moft patients. 


Oily Clyfter. 


To four ounces of the infufion of camontile flowers, add an 
equal quantity of Florence oil. | | 

This clyfter is beneficial in bringing off the {mall worms 
Jodged in the lower parts of the alimentary canal.. When given 
to children, the quantity muft be proportionably leffened. 


Starch. Cly/fters 


Take jelly of ftarch, fgur ounces ; linfeed oil, half an ounce. 
Liquefy the jelly over a gentle fire, and then mix in the oil. — 
In the dyfentery or bloody flux, this elyfter may be admini- © 
Stered after every loofe ftool, to heal the ulcerated inteflines, and 
blunt the fharpnefs of corroding humours. Forty or fifty drops 
of Jaudanum may be occafionally added; in which cafe, it will 
generally fupply the place of the A/ringent Cher. , 
. eit i Te Turpentine 
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Turpentine Ghyfter. © 

Take of common decoétion, ten ounces; Venice turpentines 
diffolved with the yolk of an egg, half an ounce; Florence 
oil, one ounce. Mix them. — 

This diuretic clyfter is proper in obftru€tions of the urinary. 
paflages, and in colicky complaints, proceeding from gravel. 

| Vinegar Glyfter. 

‘This clyfter is made by mixing three ounces of vinegar with 
five of water-prucl. 3 en petit 

It anfwers all the purpofes of a common clyfter, with the. 
peculiar advantage of being proper either in inflammatory or 
putrid diforders, efpecially in the latter. 
"gar We think it unneceflary to give more examples of this . 
clafs of medicines, as ingredients adapted to any particular in- 
tention may be occafionally added to one or other of the above 
forms. , 


COLLYRIA, or EYE-WATERS. 


SYE-WATERS have been multiplied without number, 
almoft every perfon pretending to be poffeffed of fome 
fecret preparation for the cure of fore-eyes. I have examined 
many of them, and find that they are pretty much alike, the 
bafig of moft of them being either alum, vitriol, or lead, ‘Their 
effects evidently are to brace and reftore the tone, of the parts: 
hence they are principally of fervice in flight inflammations ; 
and in that relaxed ftate of the parts which 1s induced by obiti- 
nate ones. 
Camphor is commonly added to thefe compofitions ; but as it 
feldom incorporates properly with the water, it can be of little. 
ufe. Boles and other earthy fubftances, as they do not diffolve 
in water, are likewife unfic for this purpofe. 
Callyrium of Alum. 
Take of alum half a drachm ; agitate it well together with 
the white of one egg. raise: 
This is the Collyrium of Riverius. It is ufed in inflame 
mation of the eyes, to allay heat, and reftrain the flux of hue 
mours. It muft be fpread upon linen, and applied to the 
eyes; but fhould not be kept on above three or foar hours at 
: a time. hn 
Vitrivlic Collyrium, it 
Take of white vitriol, half adrachm ; rofe-water, {ix ounces. 
Diffolve the vitriol in the water, and filter the liquor. 


This, 


14 cotiyrth, OR E¥E- WATERS.: 


This, though fimple, is perhaps equal in virtue to moft of 
the. celebrated collyria. It is an ufeful application in weak, 
watery, and inflamed eyes. Though the flighter ii@iaia- 
tions will generally yield to it, yet in thole of a more obfti- 
nate nature the affiflance of pects and. bliftering: will often 
be neceffary. 


When a ftrong aftringent is judged proper, a double or tri iple © 


‘quantity of the vitriol may be ufed. . I have feen a folution of 

four, times the flrength of the above ufed with manifeft.al- 

ae a FNS ~ , ‘ 

; Ota -Collyrivum of Lead. 7 

10 Take fugar of lead, and crude fal ammoniac, Seiten Fai 

"grains. Diifolve hens in eight ounces of common water. 
Forty or. fifty drops of Jaudanum may be occafionally added 


_. to this collyrium. - 


. Thofe who choofe may fubftitute, infkead of this, the sally. 


rium of lead, recommended by Goulard; which is made by 


putting eentucnce drops of his Extraé? of Lead to eight ounces 
of water, and adding a tea-{poonful of brandy, 
_ Indeed, common water and brandy, without any ober addi- 
tion, will in many cafes anfwer very well as a collyrium. An 
ounce of the latter may be added to five or fix ounces of the 
former ; and the eyes, if weak, bathed with | it night - and 
morning. 
~ T have of late been troubled with a eats in my eyes, for 
which I have found great benefit, by wafhing them frequently 
with rofe-water. Many experience the like ood effeét. from 
anointing the eye-lids with Smelhom’s falve, , Brigit 


CONFECTIONS. 


(CONFECTIONS : containing above’ at ty ingredients, are 


Nill to be found im fome’ of the mof reformed difpenfas 
tories. As moft of their intentions, however, may be more 


certainly, and as effeQually anfwered by a few glafies of wine © 


or grains of opium, we fhall pals over cys clals ot medicines. 

bi Many: 
A ee open 

Take of Japan earth, three ounces; tormentil root, nut- 

meg, olibanium, of hou two ounces ; opium citholie? ina 

fufficient quantity of Lifbon wine, a drachm and a half; fimple 

fyrup and conferve of réfes, of each fourteen ounces. ‘Mi and 
make them into an eletuary. ae 
"This fupplies the place of the Diafcordium. . 

_ The dofe of this eletuary is froma feruple toa ahichitne 
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- CONSERVES AND PRESERVES, 
FS VERY Apothecary’s fhop was formerly fo full of thefe 


Bs preparations, that it might have paffed for a confeCtioner’s 
warehoule. They poffefs. very few medicinal properties, and 
_may rather be clafled among {weetmeats than medicines. ‘They 
are fometimes, however, of ufe, for reducing into bolufes or 
pills fome of the more’ pon:erous powders, as the preparations 
of Iron, mercury, and tin. , | met 
_Conferves are compofiiions of frefh vegetables and fugar, 
beaten together into an uniform mafs. In making thele pre- 
parations, the leaves of vegetables muft be freed from their 
ftalks, the flowers from their cups, and. the yellow part of 
orange-peel taken off with a rafp. ‘They are then to be pounded 
in a marble mortar, with a wooden peftle, into a fmooth mafs ; 
-atter which, thrice their weight of fine fugar is commonly 
dded by degrees,.and the beating continued tll they are uni- 
rok mixed; but the conferve will be better if only twice 
its weight of fugar be added. 


Thofe who prepare large quantities of conferve generally re- 
duce the vegetables to a pulp by the means of a mill, and after- 
wards beat them up with the fugar, ye 


Conferve of Red Rafes. 


ake a pound of red rofe buds, cleared of their heels y beat 
them well in a mortar, and adding by degrees two pounds of 


double refined fugar, in powder, make a conferve, 

~ After the fame manner are prepared the conferves of orange- 
peel, rofemary flowers, fea-wormwood, the leaves ef wood- 
forrel, &c. eet ~) rons nee 
The conferve of rofes is one of the moft agreeable and ufeful - 
preparations belonging to this clafs. A drachm or two of it, 
diffulved in warm milk, is ordered tobe given as a -gentle 
seftringent in weaknefs of the ftomach, and likewile in phthi- 
fical coughs, and {pitting of blood. ‘To have any confiderable 
effeGs, however, it muft de taken in Jarger quantities. 

Conferve of Sloes. | 
This may be made by boiling the floes gently in water, being 

careful to take them out before they buril; afterwards ex- 
-prefling the juice, and Beating it up with three umes its weight 
of fine fugar. oP ts ode 

~ Tn relaxations of the wyula and glands. of the throat, this 
makes an excellent gargle, and may be ufed at difcrenon. 

~” Preferves are made by fteeping or boiling frefh vegetables firkt 
jn water, and afterwards in f1up, or a folution of fugar. The 
oe. ae a 4 3 qr i , x ' fubject 


716 CONSERVES AND PRESERVES. 
fubje&t is either preferved moift in the fyrup, or taken out and 
dried, that the fugar may candy upon it. The laft is the moft 
uleful metho. - | beh ar, at 
M Candied Orange Peel. | 
Soak Seville orange-peel in feveral waters, till it lofes its 


bitternefs; then boil it ina folution of double-refined {ugar in | 


water, tll it becomes tender and tran{parent. 

Candied lemon-peel is prepared in the fame manner. 

It is needlefs to add more of thefe preparations, as they 
belong rather to the art of the -confeioner than that of th 
apothecary. | te yee] 

: DECOCTIONS. 

7 ATER readily extra&s the gummy and faline parts of 

_ vegetables; and though its a@ion is chiefly confined to 
thefe, yet the refinous and oily being intimately blended with 
the gummy and faline, are in great part taken up along with 
them. Hence watery decu€tiuns and infufions of vegetables 
conflitute a large, and not unufeful, clafs of medicines. 
Although moft vegetables yield their virtues to water, as well 
by infufion as decoction, yet the latter is often neceflary, ag it 
faves time, and does in a few minutes what the other would 
require hours, and fometimes days, tu effeét. | 

The medicines of this clafs are all intended for immediate ufe. 

» Decoétion of Althea, 

Take of the roots of marfhmallows, moderately dried, three 
ounces; raifins of the fun, one ounce; water, three pints. 

Boil the ingredients inthe water till one-third of it is con~ 
fumed ; afterwards ftrain the decoction, and let it ftand for fome 
time to fettle. If the roots be thoroughly dried, they muft be 
boiled till one-half of the water be confumed. aaah hh 

In coughs, and fharp defluxions upon the lungs, this decoction 
may be ufed for ordinary drink. . 


The Common Decoélion. ' 


Take ef camomile flowers, one ounce; elder flowers, and 
Sweet fennel feeds, of each half an ounce; water, two quarts, 
Boil them for alittle while, and then ftrain the decoction. _. 

A medicine equally good may be prepared by infufing the 
ingredients for fome hours in boiling water. mayo ts 

This decoétion is chiefly intended as the bafis of clyfters, to 
which other ingredients may be occafionally added. It. will 
-ikewife ferve as a common fomentation, fpirit of wine or other 
things beeng added in fuch quantity as the cafe may require. 

| | ANA tisk #  Deco€iton 
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« | » Decoéiion of Logwood. bictar 

“Boil three ounces of the fhavings, or chips of logwood, int 
four pints of water, till one half the liquor is wafted. ‘Two or 
three ounces of fimple cinnamon-water may be added to this 
deco€tion. . 

In fluxes of the belly, eR vt the ftronger aftringen's are 
improper, a tea-cupful of this deco€tion may be taken with ad-_ 
vantage three or four time a-day. 


Decoétien of the Bark. 


Boil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, grofsly powdered, ina 
pint and a half of water to one pint; then ftrain the decoftion, 
Ifa tea-{poontul of the weak fpirit of vitriol be added to this 
medicine, it will render 1 it both more agreeable and efficacious. 


Guarana Decotlion of the Bark. 


Take of Peruvian bark, an‘l Virginian {nake-root, grofsly 
powdered, each three a Boil them in a pint of water 
to one half. ‘T’o the flrained liquor add an ounce and a half of 
aromatic water, 

Sir John Pringle recommends this as a proper medicine to= 
wards the decline of ‘shit hat fevers, when the pulfe is low, 
the voice weak, and the head affected with a flupor but with, 
little delirium. | 

The dofe is four fpoonfuls every fourth or fixth hour. 


Decoftion of Sarfaparilla. 


Take of freth farfaparilla root, fliced and bruifed, two 
ounces ; fhavings of guaiacum wood, one ounce. Boil over a 
flow tel in three quarts of water, toone; adding towards the 
end, half an ounce of faffafras wood, and three drachms of 
liquorice. Strain the decoétion. 

This may either be eaplayss. as an afliftant to a courfe of 
_ mercurial alteratives, or taken after the mercury has been ufed 
for fome time. It ftrengthens the flomach, and reftores flefh, 
and vigour to habits emaciated by the venereal difeafe. It may 
alfo be taken in the rhenmati{m, and cutaneous diforders pro- 
ceeding from foulnefs of the blood and juices. For all thef¢ 
intentions it is greatly preferable to the Decoétion of Woed. 

This deco&tion may be taken, from a pint and a half to two 
quarts in the day. 3 

The following decoétion is {aid to be fimilar to that sited by 
Kennedy, in the cure of the venereal difeafe, and may foppiys the 
place of Lifbon diet drink : 

Take of farfaparilla, three ounces ; liquorice and mezerion 
root, of each half an ounce; fhavings of guaiacum and faflafras 
wood, 


it DECOCTIONS. 
wood, ofeach one ounce; crude antimony, powdered, an ouncé 
and a half. Infufe thefe ingredients in eight pints of ie 


water for twenty-four hours, then boil them till one half of the 
water is confumed; afterwards ftrain the deco€tion. 


This decoétion may be ufed in the fame manner aS the pret 


ceding, 
Tieieeee of 5 eneka, 


Take of feneka rattle-{nake root, one ounce 3 ksbase a pint” 
and a half. . Boil to one pint, and ftrain. 

This deco€tion is recommended in the Pear ti, dimly chet 
matifm, and fome obflinate diforders of the fkin. The dofe is _ 
two cgi three or four times a-day or oftener, if the flomach 
will bear it. 

~ WB hit Decoktion’ 

Take of the pureft chalk, in powder, two ounces; gum 
Hf arabic, half an ounce; water, three pinis. Boil to one quarts 
and flrain the decoétion. 

‘This is a proper drink in acute difeafes, Sndee with, or-in- 
clining to, aloofenefs, and where acidities abound in the Gorach 
or bowels. It is peculiarly proper for children when affliéted 
with fournefs of the ftomach, and for perfons who are fubjeat to. 
the-heartburn. It may be fweetened with fugar, as it is ufed, 
and two or three ounces of fimple cinnamon-water added to Ite 

An ounce of powdered chalk, mixed with two pints of water, 
will occafionally mpply the adn of this decottion, and alfo’ of- 
= chalk julep. 


DRAUGHTS. 
pHs i is a proper form for exhibiting fuch medicines as are 


intended to operate immediately, and which do not need 
to be frequently repeated, as purges, vomits, anda few others, 
which are to be taken at one dofe. Where a medicine requires 
to be ufed for any length of time, it is better to make upa larger 
quantity of it at once, which faves both trouble and expence.. 


Anodyne Diraught 
Take of liquid landanum, twenty-five drops; fimple cinna- 


mon-waier, an ounce 3, common fyrup, two drdchms, Mie fet 


- them. j 
In excéflive pain, where bleeding is not néceflury, and in. 


great refile(fnels, this Songiecs draught may wi taken~ and 


repeated oc afionally: 
fs tats, Diuretic b bj ohh ss Paanralided YB 


Take oe the diuretic falt, two {cruples 5 fyrup. of "poppies; | 


(wo drachmis ; fimple cinhamen-water, and common water, of 
cach an Gunces ” : ay 
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__ © This draught is of fervice in an obftruétion or deficiency of © 
urine. f | | 16 Or holt, 
Tt . Purging Draughts. hak it 

Take of manma, an ounce; foluble tartar, or Roche! falt, 
from three to four drachms. Diffolve in three ounces of boiling 
water; to which add Jamaica pepper-water, half an ounce. 

As manna fometimes will'not fit upon the ftomach, an. ounce’ 
or ten drachms of the bitter purging falts, diffolved iff four 
ounces of water, may be taken inflead of the above. 

Thofe who cannot take falts, may ufe the following draught: 

Take of jalap in powder, a {cruple; common water, an 
ounce; aromatic tin@ure, fix drachms. Rub the jalap with 

‘twice its weight of fugar, and add to it the other ingredients. — 


wed 


Sweating Draughts. 


Take fpirit of Mindererus, two ounces ; falt of hartfhorns. 
five grains; fimple cinnamon water, and fyrup of. poppies, of 
each half an ounce. Make them into a draught. 

In recent colds and rheumatic complaints, this draught is of 
fervice. To promote its effects, however, the patient. ought te 
drink freely of warm water gruel, or of fome other weak di- 
luting liquor. | : es Bi: 

, Vomiting Draughts. ove 
Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, a fcruple ; water, an ounce; . 
fimple fyrup, a drachm. Mix them. Aen FS 
 Perfons who require a ftronger vomit may add to the above 
half a grain, or a grain, of emetic tartar. rhyek 
‘ Thofe who do not chufe the powder, may take ten drachms 
_ of the ipecacuanha wine; or half an ounce of the wine, and 
an ¢qual quantity of the fyrup of fquills. dh 
__- ELECTUARIES. + yung 
4 a ee are generally compofed of the lighter 
powders, mixed with fyrup, honey, conferve, or muci- 
lage, into fuch a confiftence, that the powders may neither 
feparate by keeping, nor the mais prove too fit? for fwallow- 
jug. They receive -chiéfly the milder alterative medicines, 
_ and fuch as are not ungrateful to the palate.. } 
Aftringent eleftuaries, and fuch as have pulps of fruit in 
them, fhould be prepared only tn {mall quantities ; as aftringent 
amedicines lofe their virtues by being kept in this form, and the 
pulps of fruits are apt to ferment. | i 


. . 


> For the extrattion of pulps it will be neceffary to boil unripe 
- fruits, atid ripe ones, if they are dried, in a fmall-quantity of 
water, till they become fott:. The pulp’ is then to be prefied 
a : Qu 
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out through a flrong hair fieve, or thin cloth, and afterwards | 
boiled to a due confiftence, in an earthen veflel, over a.gentle. 


fire, taking care to prevent the matter from burning by contis 


nually ftirring it. The pulps of fruit that are both ripe and 
_ freth may be preffed out without any previous boiling. 


Lenitive Electuary.’ 
Take of fenna, in fine powder, eight ounces; coriander 


feed, alfo in powder, four ounces ; pulp of tamarinds and of © 


French,prunes, each a pound. Mix. the pulps and powders 
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together, and with a fufficient quantity of fimple fyrup, geduce 


the whole into an eleQtuary, © : 
A tea-fpoonful of this eletuary, taken two or three times 


_a-day, generally proves an agreeable laxative. It likewife 


ferves as a convenient vehicle for exhibiting more aétive medi- 
cines, as jalap fcammony, and fuch like. Bt Ye 
_ This may fupply the place of the electuary of Caffa. 
| eats Eleciuary for the Dyfentery. | 
Take of the Japonic confection, two ounces; Locatelli’s 


balfam, one ounce; rhubarb in powder, half an ounce; fyrap 


of marfhmallows, enough to make an ele€tuary. : 

It is often dangerous in dyfenteries to give opiates and 
aftringents, without interpofing purgatives. The purgative is 
here joined with thefe ingredients, which renders this a very 
fafe and ufeful medicine for the purpofes expreffed in the title, 


About the bulk of a nutmeg fhould be taken twice or thrice - 


a-day, as the fymptoms and conflitution may require. 
Llefiuary for the Epilepfy. 


Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, an ounce; of powdered — 
tin, and wild valerian root, each half an ounce; fimple fyrup | 


enough to make an eleétuary. 


_ Dr. Mead direéts a drachm of an eleQuary fimilar to this to 
be taken evening and morning, in the epilepfy, for the {pace ‘ 


of three months. It will be proper, however, to difcontinue 
the ufe of it for a few days every now and then, I have 


added the powdered tin, becaufe the epilepfy often progeeds . 


from worms. | PR 
Eleéluary for the Gonorrhga. | 
Take of lenitive eleCtuary, three ounces; jalap and rhubar 


in powder, of each two drachms ; nitre, half an ounce; fimple¢ 


fyrup, enough to make an electuary. a 
During the inflammation and tenfion of the urinary paffages, 


which accompany a virulent gonorrhea, this cooling laxative 


may be ufed with advantage, 


The 


i ELECTUARIES. Re 5 
The dofe is a drachm, or about the bulk of a nutmeg, two 
‘or three times a-day 3 more or lefs, as may be neceffary to keep 
the body gently open. 
_») An eleétuary made of cream of tartar and fimple fyrup will 
occafionally fupply the place of this. ee 
After the inflammation. is gone off, the. following ele€tuary 
may be uled: : : | 
Take of ‘lenitive electuary, two ounces ; balfam of capivi, 
one ounce ; gum guaiacum and-rhubarb, in powder, of each 
two drachms; {imple fyrup, encugh to make an electuary, 
The dofe is the fame as-of the preceding. Tu 
_ Eleuary of the Bark. 
~ Take of Peruvian bark, ‘in powdery, three ounces ; cafcarilla, 
half an ounce; fyrup of ginger, enough to make an ele€tuary. 
In the cure of obftinate intermitting fevers, the bark is all.tted 
by the cafcarilla. “ In he&ic habits, however, it will be better to 
leave out the cafcarilla, and put three drachms of crude fal 
ammoniac in its ftead. ah 
LleGuary for the Piles. 


‘ . 

Take flowers of fulphur, one ounce; cream of tartar, half an 
ounce; treacle, a fufficient quantity to form an eleétuary. 

A tea-{poonful of this may be taken three or four times a-day. 


| EleGiuary for the Palfy. 
Take of powdered muftard-{fee), and conferve of rofes, each 
zn ounce; fyrup of ginger, enough to make an ele€tuary. 
A tea-{poonful of this may be taken three or four times a-day. 


| EleGiuary for the Rheumatifm. fined 
Take of conferve of rofes, two ounces; cinnabar of anti- 
“mony, levigated, an ounce and a half ; gum guaiacum, in pow- 
der, an ounce; fyrup of ginger, a fufficient quantity to make 

an electuary. : 
In obftinate rhenmatifms, which are not accompanied with a 
fever, a tea~fpoonful of this electuary ‘may’ be taken twice 
a-day with confiderable advaniege. 


EMULSIONS. _ Tut 
MULSIONS, befide their ufe as medicines, are alfo proper 


vehicles for certain fubftances, which could net otherwife 
be conveniently taken in a liquid form. Thus camphor, tri- 
turated with almonds, readily unites with water into an emule 
fion. Pure oils, balfams, refins, and other fimilar fubftances, 
are likewife rendered mifcible with water by the intervention — 
of mucilages, , } 


é 


3 A / | | ‘Common | 


7% % EMULSIONS. 
“Common Emulfion. - 3 : 
Take of fweet almonds, an ounce; bitter almonds, a 
drachm; water, two pints. 1 os | eB i 
Let the almonds be blanched, and beat up in a marble mor- 3 
_ tar; adding the water by little and little, fo asto make an ~~ 
emulfion ; afterwards let it be ftrained. : ae 


i 


. Arabic Emulfion. <u. ‘ ; 
This is made in the fame manner as the above, adding tothe - | 
almonds, while beating, two ounces and a balf of the mucilage 
of gum arabic. Ve ei, i i 
‘Where foft cooling liquors are neceffary, thefe emulfions 
“may be ufed as ordinary drink. hes 


Campharated Emulfion, een - 

Take of camphor, balf a drachm; fweet almonds, half a 
dozen; white lugar, half. an ounce ; mint water, eight ounces. 
Grind the camphor and almon’s well together in a flone 
mortar, and add by degrees the mint water, then ftrain the - 
liquor, and diffolve in 1 the fugar. 
In fevers, and other diforders which require the ufe of cam- 
phor, a table-fpoontul of this emulfion may be taken eyery two i 7 
‘er three hours. "i Cee a : ! . = 
Emulfion of Gum Ammoniae. cease ae 


Take of gum ammoniac, two drachms 5. water, eight ounces. 
Grind the gum with the water poored upon. it by little and 
little, till it is diffolved. 3 yoeaprage hg . 
This emulfion is ufed for attenuating tough, vifcid phlegm, *— 

> and promoting expettoration.. In obftinate coughs,two ounces ~ 
of the fyrup of poppies may be adced to it. The dote is two. 
table-fpoontuls three or four times a-day. Pee 4 ae 


Oily Emulfion. . in 

Take of foft water, fix ounces; volatile aromatic fpirit, tw 
drachms; Florence oil, an ounce; fhake them well together, 
and add, of fimple.fyrup, half an ounce. a 
In recent colds atid coughs, this emulfion is generally of “ 
fervice; but if the cough proves obftinate, it will fucceed 
better when made with the paregoric elixir of the Edinburgh — 
_Difpenfatory, inflead of the volatile aromatic fpirit. <A tabie- 
{poonful of it may be taken every two or three hours. 


; 45 SURGGTS are prepared by boiling the fubje&t in water, 
aid evaporating the firained decoétion to a due confiftence: 
By this proeels fome of the more ative parts of plants are freed 
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EXTRACTS. cP 23. 
from the ufelefs, indiffoluble earthy matter, which makes the 
Jarger fhare of their bulk. Water, however, is not the only 
menftruum ufed in the preparation of extracts; fomeétimes, it 
is joined with {pirits, and at: other times re€tified {pirit alone is 
_employed for that purpofe. . | 

Extra€ts are prepared from a variety of different drugs, as 
the bark, gentian, jalap, &c.3 but, a$ they require a trouble- 
fome ace tedious operation, it will be more convenient for a 
_ private practitioner to purchafe what he needs of them from a 
‘profeffed drugeift, than to prepare them himfclf.” Such of | 
them as are generally ufed are inferted in our lift of fuch drugs 
and medicines as are to be kept for private practice, 


FOMENT ATIONS: . 

JFrOMENTATIONS are generally intended ei: ee to pale 

pain, by taking off tenfion and fpafm; or to brace and 
-reftore the tone and vigour of thofe' parts to which they are 
applied. The firft of thefe intentions may génerally be anfwered - 
by warm water, and the fecond by cold. Certain fubftances, 
however, are ufually added to water with a view to heighten . 
its effects, as -anodynes, aromatics, aftringents, &c. We fhall 
therefore fubjuin a few of the moft ufeful medicated fomenta- 
tions, that people may have it in their power fo make nie, of 
them as they chufe. 

Anodyne Foinentation. heh phe NY 

Take of white poppy-heads, two ounces; elder flowers, half 
an ounce; water, three pints. Boil till one pint is evapo- 
rated, and ftrain out the liquor. ; 

This fomentation, as its title expreffles, is ufed for relieving 
acute pain. 

\ Aromatic Fomentation. 

Take of Jamaica pepper, half an ounce; red wine, a pint. 
~ Boil them for a little, and then ftrain the liquor. | 

This is intende|, not only as a topical application for external 
complaints, but ait for’ relieving the internal parts. Pains of 

e bowels, which accompany dyfenteries and diarrhoeas, flatu= 
Tent colics, uneafinefs of the ftomach, and reachings to vomit, 
are frequently abated by fomenting the abdomen and region of 
the flomach with the warm liquor. _ 

Common Fomentation. 

- Take tops of wormwood and.camomile flowers, dried, of each 
two ounces; water, two quarts. After a flight boiling, pour 
‘off the liquor. 

Brandy or fpirit of wine may be added to this fomentation, i in 
Such quantity as the particular circumftagces of the eale thall. 
Caras ak but thefe are not always neceflary. | 

gA% : 3 Emollient 
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Emollient Fomentation« 


This is the fame as the common decoétton. am = 

| Strensthening Fomentation. § 

¥ Wy ‘ ‘ Y e 

Take of oak bark, one ounce; granate peel, half an ouncé$ ; 
allum, two drachms ; fmith’s forge-water, three pints. Boilthe = | 
e s e x . . or ie 

water with the bark aid’ peel to the confumption of one-third ; i; 
then ftrain the remaining decottion, and diffolve in it the allum. ' 
This aflringent liquor is employed as an external fomentation t 


to weak parts 5, it may allo be ufed internally. 


GARGLES. yoy, | a 
OWEVER trifling this clafs of medicines may appear, they 
‘are by no means without their ufe. They feldom, indeed, 
cure difeafes, but they often alleviate very difagreeabie fymp=- 
toms; as parchednefs of-the mouth, foulnefs of the tengue and 
fauces, &c. they are peculiarly ufeful in fevers, and fore thro.ts. 

Tn the latter, a gargle will fometimes remove the diforder; and | 
in the former, few things are more refrefhing or agreeable to 

the patient, than to have his mouth frequently wafhed with. ~ 


-fome foft detergent gargle. 


>. / 


of tough vitcid faliva promoted, this gargle will be of fervice. - 


‘an ounce 3 honey, two ounces. Mix them. 


One advan:age of thefe medicines is, that they are eafily 
prepared. A little barley-water and honey may be had any 
where ; and if to thefe be added as much vinegar as will give 
them an: agreeable fharpnefs, they will make a very uleful 
gargle for foftening and cleanfing the mouth. ; tite dha 

Gargles have the beft effeft when injefted with a fyringe. 

Aitenuating Gargle. ey 

Take of water, fix: ounces; honey, one ounce  nitre, a 
drachm and ahali.. Mix them. . : as 

This cooling gargle may be ufed either in the'inflammatory 
quinfey, or in fevers, for cleaning the tongue and fauces. 


Common Gargle. 


Take of rofe-water, fix ounces; fyrup of clove July-flowerss 
half an ounce; fpirit of vitriol, a fufficient quantity to give it 
an agreeable fharpnefs. Mixthem. | we > 

This gargle, befides cleanfing the tongue and fauces, acts as 
a gentle repellent, and will fometimes remove a flight quinfey. 


Detergent Gargle. : 7 
_ Take of the emollient gargle, a pint ; tinfure of myrrh, 


When exulcerations require to be cleanfed, or the excretion. 


‘  Emelie 


‘petite, a tea-cupful of this infufion may be taken twice or 
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Lmollient Gargle. | 
"Take an ounce of marlhmallow roots, and two or three figs 5 


boil them in a quart of water till near one-half of it be con- 


fumed; then flrain out the liquor. 4) 
If an ovnce of honey, and half an ounce of fpirit of fal- 


ammonia:, be added to the above, it will then be an exceeding | 
_ good attenuating gargle. | : 


' ‘This gargle is beneficial in fevers, where the tongue and 
fauces are rough and parched, to foften thefe parts, and pro- 
mite the difcharge of faliva. 

The learned and accurate Sir John Pringle obferves, that in 
the inflammatory quinfey, or ftrangulation of the fauces, little 
benefit arifes from the common gargles; that fuch as are of an 
acid nature do more harm than good, by contracting the 
emunétories of the faliva and mucus, and thickening thole hu- 


‘Tours, ‘hat a decoétion of figs in milk and water has a con- 


trary effect, efpecially if fome fal-ammoniac be added; by 
which the faliva is made thinner, and the clands are brought to 


fecrete more freely; a circumftance always conducive to the 


cure. | 
| INFUSIONS. | | | 
ae yield nearly the fame properties to water 


by infufion as by de oftion; and though they may require : 
a longer time to give out their virtues in this way, yet it has 


feveral advantages over the other; fince boiling 1s found to 
difiipate the finer parts of many bitter and aromatic fubftances, 
without more fully extraCting their medicinal principles, - 

‘The author of the New Difpenfatory obferves, tha even from 
thofe vegetables which are weak in virtue, rich infufions may 
be ob.ained, by returning the liquor upon freih quantities of 
the fubject, the water loading itfelf more and more with the 
active parts; and that thefe loaded infufions aie applicable to 
valuable purpofes in medicine, as they contain in a {mail com- 


pafs the finer, more fubtile, and a€tive principles of vegetables, 


in a form readily mifcible with the fluids of the human body. 
3 | Bitter Infufion. ; 


Take tops of the leffer centaury and camomile flowers, of 
each half an ounce; yellow rind of lemon and orange-peel, » 


carefully freed from the inner white part, of each two drachms. 


Cut them in {mall pieces, and infufe therm ina quart of boiling 


water. | . : 
For indigeftion, weaknefs of the ftomach, or want of ap- 


thrice a-day, 


t 


WE INFUSIONS. - 
Infufion of the Barks | me 
To an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or five table- 


. Spoonfuls of brandy, and a pint of boiling water. Let them: 
infufe for two or three days. by a bebvie 
This is one of the beft preparations of the bark for weak 
fiomachs. In diforders where the corroborating virtues of 
that medicine are required, a tea-cupful of it may be taken 
two or three times a-day- sta 
ae Infufion of Carduuss Ay 
“Ynfafe an ounce of the dried leaves of carduus benedictus, or 
bleffed thiftle, ii a pint of common water, for fix hours, 
without heat; then filter the hquor through paper. 
z 
d 


This hight infufion may be given, with great benefit, in weak- 
nefs of the ffomach, where the common bitters do not agree. 
It may be flavoured at pleafure with cinnamon, OF other aroq 
matic materials. 4 


, Infufian of Linfeed. ek Ae ; 
‘Take of linfeed, two fpoonfuls; liquorice-root, fliced, half. 
an ounce; boiling water, three pints. Let them ftand to in< | 
fufe by the fire for {ome hours, and then ftrain off the liquor. > 

If an ounce of the leaves of colt’s-foot be addedto thefe in- 
gredients, it will then be the Pectoral Infufion. Both thefe are 
emollient mucilaginous. liquors, and may be taken with advan-. 
tage as ordinary drink in difficulty of making water; and in , 
coughs and-other complaints of the breaft. Ga. Vd 


Infufion of Rofes. 

Take of red rofes, dried, half an ounce ; boiling water, a - _ 
quart 5 vitriolic acid, commonly called oil of vitriol, half a’ 

drachm 3, loaf fugar, an ounce. ack Nhs 

~ Infufe the rofes in the water for four hours, in an unglazed 
earthen veflel 5 afierwards pour in the acid, and, having 
firained the liquor, add to it the fugar. ft 

In an exceflive flow of the menfes, vomiting of blood, and: 


“other haemorrhages, a tea-cup full of this gently aflringent ins | 9 
fufion may be taken every three or four hours. It likewife 
makes an exceeding geod gargle. i! e's 3 j 
As the quantity of -rofes, ufed here can_have litte or no. 
effedt, an equally valuable medicine may be prepared by mixing 
the acid and wate! without infufion. ite, Te 
6 "°" Infufion of Tamarinds and Sennas ; 


“Fake of tamarinds, one ounce; fenna, and eryftals of tartar, | 
gacb two drachms. Let thefe ingredients be infufed four or .— 
¥i2 ‘ : ie \ os \ 7 Beaty) me i Ave : 
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five hours in a pint of boiling water; afterwards let the liquor - 


be ftrained, and an ounce or two of the aromatic tincture 
~ added to it. Perfons who are eafily purged may leave “out 
“either the tamarinds or the cryftals of tartar. - 

‘This is an agreeable cooling purge. A tea-cup full may be 
‘ glven every half hour till it operates. | 
This fupplies the place of the Decoéfion of Tamarinds and : 


Senna. 
Spanifh Infufion. 

Take of Spanifh juice, cut into fmall pieces, an ounce; fale 
of tartar, three drachms. ITnfufe in a quart of boiling water 
for a night. To the ftrained liquor add an ounce and an half 
of the fyrup of poppies. 

In recent colds, coughs, and Bon eons of the brats a 
tea-cup full of this infufion iz be taken with, isn ate 3 three 


or four times a-day. te 
Infufion for the Palfy. ay 
Take of horfe-radith root fhaved, muftard feed bruifed, date 


four ounces ; outer rind of orange- peel, one ounce. _Infufe 
them in two quarts of boiling water, in a Clofe veffel, for 
twenty-four hours. 

_ In paralytic complaints, a tea-cup full of this warm (tina. 
lating medicine may be taken three or four times a-day. It 


excites the action of the folids, proves diuretic, and, if the | 


“patient be kept warm, promotes perfpiration. 
If two or. three ounces of the dried leaves of marfh- trefoil 
be ufed inftead of the muftard, it will make the Antifcorbutie 


Lifuf won. 
: _JULEPS. 

7 ‘HE bafis of Tole is generally common water, or fome 
fimple diftilled water, with one-third or one-fourth its 

quantity of diftilled {pirituous water, and as much fugar or fyrup 

as is fufficient to render the mixture agreeable. This is fharp- 

ened with vegetable or mineral acids, or impregnated with other 

- medicines fuitable to the intention. 


Camphorated Fulep. 


Take of camphor, one drachm; rectified f{pirit af wine, ten » 


drops; dovble-refined fugar, balf an ounce; boiling diftilled 
‘water, one pint. Rub the camphor firft with the fpirit of wine, 
then with the fugar; laltly, add.the water by degrees, and ftrain 
the liquor. . 
In hyfterical and other complaints, where. cdmphor i is proper, 
this julep may be taken in the-dole ofa fpoonful o or two as often 
BS te flomach will bear it. 
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Cordial Julep. | 
Take of fimple cinnamon-water, four ounces; Jamaica 


pepper-water, two ounces; volatile aromatic fpirit, and com~ 


pound {pirit of lavender, of each two drachms ; inp: of 
orange-peel, an ounce. Mix them. 

This is given in the dofe of two fpoonfuls three or ne 
‘times a-day, in diforders accompanied with great weaknefs and 
depreilion of {pirits. 

Lie pelorating Julep. 

Take of the emulfion of gum ammoniac, fix ounces ; fyrup 
of fquills, two ounces. Mix them. . 

In coughs, aflhmas, and obftructions of ‘he breaft, two 
Pe fpoontuls of this julep may Be taken avesy tres or four 

ours. | 


: Mufe Fulep. 

Rub half adrachm of mufk well together’ with half an ounce 
of fugar, and add to it, gradually, of fimple cinnamon and 
peppermint-water, each two ounces; of the volatile aromatic 
ipirtt, two drachms. 

In the low {tate of nervous fevers, hiccuping, soilless 
and other {pafmodic affeflions, two table-fpoonfuls of i ag 
may be taken every two or three hours, 


Satine Fulep. b Na rastthaper chest 


Diffolve two drachms of falt of tartar in three ounces oe 


freth lemon-jvice, flrained ; when the effervefcenee is over, 
add, of mint-water, and common water, each two OUNCES 3 
_of fimple fyrup, one ounce. 


This removes ficknefs at the ftomach, relieves vomiting, 


promotes perfpiration, and may be of fome fervice in fevers, 
velpecially of the inflammatory kind. ; 


Vomiting Fulep. 
Diffolve four prains of emetic tartar in eight ounces of 
water, and add tot half an ounce of the fyrup of clove July.< 
flowers. 


in the } dicate of fevers, where there is no topical inflam | 
mation, this julep may be given in the dofe. of one’ table- - 


fpoonful every quarter of an hour till it operates, Antimonial 
vomi's ferve not only to evacuate the contents of the flomach, 
‘but likewife to promote the « ‘ifferent excretions. Hence they 


care found in fevers to have nearly the fame effets as Dr. James’ fo 
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be increafed, or the quantity of rhubarb doubled, 
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NT PER TURES) 
MIXTURE differs from a julep in this refpe€t, that it~ 


receives into its compofition not only falts, extraéts, and 
other fubfances diffoluble in water, but alfo earths, powders, 
and fuch fubftances as cannot be difflolved. A mixture is feldom 
either an elegant or agreeable medicine, It is neverthele!s ne~ 
ceffary.. Many perions can teke.a mixture, who are not able 
to fwallow a bolis or an ele€tuary: befides, there are medicines 


- which aét bet.er.in this than in any other form. 


Aftringent Mixture. 
Take fimple cinnamon-water, and common water, of each 
three ounces; f{pirituous cinnamon-water, an ounce anda half; 
Japonic confeétion, half an ounce. Mix them. . a 
In dyfenterigs which are not of long ftanding, after the ne-~ 
ceflary ev*cuaiions, a fpoonful or two of this mixture may be 
taken every ‘our hours, interpofing every fe ond or third day a 
doie of rhubarb. ; 
The Ajfringent Mixture, which I have lately made ufe of 
with grat fuccefs, is prepared ess} % | - 
‘Take powder of bole with opium, two drachms ; cinnamon- 
water and penny-royal water, of each three ounces; f{pirituous 
cinnamon-water, fix drechms; fimple fyrip, one ounce. Mix 
them, and take a table-fpountul four or five times a-day. i 


’ 


rs Diuretic Mixture. 

Take of mint-water, five ounces; vinegar of fquills, fix _ 

drachms ; {weet fpirit of nitre, half an ounce ; fyrup of ginger, 
an ounce and ahalf. Mix them. _ 


In obftructions of the urinary paflages, two fpoonfuls of this 
mixture may be taken twice or thrice a-day. | 


oe : Laxative Abfarbent Mixture 


Rub one drachm of magnefia alba in a mortar with ten or 
twelve grains of the belt ‘Turkey rhubarb, and add to them 


‘three ounces of common water ; fimple cinuamon- water, and 
fyrup of fugar, of eacn one ounce. ! 


As molt difeafes of infants are accompanied with acidities, 
this mixture may either be given with a view to correét thefe, 
or ta open the body. A table-fpoonful may be taken for a 
dofe, and repeated three times a-day. To a very young child, . 
half a fpoonfal will be fufficient. : | ; 

~ When the mixture is intended to purge, the dofe may either 
This 
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- This is one of the moft . generally ufeful medicines for chil. 
drén with which 1 am acquainted. © 


Saline Mixture. 

_Diffolve adrachm of the falt of tartar in four ounces of borl- 
ing water; and, when cold, drop into it fpirit of vitriol till 
the effervefience ceafes; then add, of peppermint- water, two 
ounces, fimple fyrup, one ounce. 

Where frefh lemons cannot be had, this mixture may occa- 


- fonally fupply me place of the faline TuleP 


' Sguill Mixture. = t 


Take of fimplé cinnamon-water, five ounces; vinegar of 
fquills, one ounce; yeU of marfhmallows, an ounce and a 
half. Mix them. 

This mixture, by promoting expectoration, aN the feaveates 
of urine, proves ferviceable in aflhmatic and dropfical habitse 

A eae sat of it may be taken anQueee y-: 


3 


OINTMENTS, LINIMENTS, AND  CERATES. 


-TOTWITHSTANDING the extrav agant encomiums 
| which have-been beftowed ‘on different preparations of 
this kind, with regard to their efficacy in the cure of wounds, 
fores, &e. it 18 beyond a doubt, that the moft proper [ays 
cation ro a green wound is dry lint. ‘ But though ointments do 
not heal wounds and lores, yet they ferve ta defend them frem 
the external air, and to retain fuch fubftances as may be neceflary 
for drying, deterging, deflroying proud flefh, and fuch hke. 
_ For thefe “purpoles, however, it will be fufficient to infert only 
a few of the moft fimple forms, as ingredients of a more active 
mature can occafionally be added to them. 


Yellow Bafilicum ‘Ointment. 


Take of yellow wax, white refin, and frarkincenfe, each a 
quarter of a povod ; melt them together over a gentle fire 5 
AW add, of hog’s lard prepared, one pound. Strain the oint 
ment while warm, : 

- This ointment is padi for cleanfing and healing wounds 
and ulcers. 
” Ointment of Calamine, : 

Take of olive oil, a pint and a half; white wax, and cala- 
mine ftone Jeyigated, of each half a Shani Let the calamine 
> fione, reduced into a fine powder, be rubbed with fome part . > 

of the oil, and afterwards added to the reft of the oil and wax — 
previouly melted together, cPOp na flirring them ull quite 3 


gold, 
; ‘This | 


_ OINTMENTS, &c. x 93% 

This ointment, which is commonly known by the name of 

Lurner’s Cerate, is an exceeding good application in burns and 
excoriations, from whatever caufe. — a 


“s 


Emollient Ointment. | 
Take of palm oil, two pounds; olive oil, a pint anda half 5, 
yellow wax, half a pond ; Venice turpentine, a quarter of a 
pound. Melt the wax inthe oils over a gentle fire; then mix 
in the turpentine, and ftrain the ointment. 
This fupplies the place of Althea Ointment. It may be ufed. 
for anointing inflamed parts, Betniecet:+ a 
Hye Ointment. 


“Take of hog’s lard prepared, four ounces; white wax, two 
drachms ; tuity prepared, one ounce , melt the wax with the 
lard over a gentle fire, and then fprinkle in the tutty, conti-. 
nually ftirring them till the ointment is cold. i ws 

This ointment will be more efficacious, and of a better con-. 
fiflence, if two or three drachms of camphor be rubbed up 


with a little oil, and intimately mixed with if. 


- Another. 


Take of camphor, and calamine ftone levigated, each fix 
drachms; verdegrife, well prepared, two drachms ;, hog’s 
Jard, and mutton fuet, prepared, of each two ounces. Rub 
the camphor well with the powder ; afterwards mix in the 
lard and fuet, continuing the triture till they be pertectly 
united, | | ~ 

This ointment has been long in efteem for difeafes of the 
ceyes. It ought, however, to be nfed with caution, when the — 
eyes are much inflamed, or very tender. . 


Ifue Ointment. | ' 
Mix half an ounce of Spanifh flies, finely powdered, in fix 


ounces of yellow bafilicum ointment. 
“This ointment is chiefly intended for dreffing blifters, in 
order to keep them Open during pleafure. 


Ointment of Lead. 


© Take of olive oil, hali a pint; white wax, two ounces ¢ 
fugar of lead, three drachms. Let the fugar of lead, reduced 
into a fine powder, be rubbed up wih fome part of the ail, 
and afterwards added to the other ingredien's, previoufly melted 
together, continually ftirring them till quite cold. 

This cooling and gently aftringent ointment may be ufed in 
all cafes where the intention is to dry and fkin over the part, ag 


in {cqlding, &c, : ot 
Mercuriat « 


: 
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ate Mercurial Ointment. 


_ Take of quickfilver, two ounces; hog’s lard, three ounces 3 
mutton fuet, one ounce. Rub the quickfilver with an ounce 


‘of the hog’s lard in a warm mortar, till the globules be pers 


fe€tly extinguifhed ; then rub it up with the ret of the lard’ and 
fuet, previoufly melted together. 
The principal intention of this ointment is to convey mers 


cury into the body by being rubbed upon the fkin, 


Ointment of Sulphur. 


Take of hog’s lard prepared, four*ounces; flowers of ful» 
phur, an ounce and a half; crude fal ammoniac, two drachms; 
effence of lemon, ten or twelve drops. Make them into an 
ointment. GE : 
‘This ointment, rubbed upon the parts! affected, will gene- 
rafly cure the ith.’ Ie is both the lafeft and beft application 
for that. purpofe, and, when made in this way, has no diflas 
greeable {meil. | ; 


yf it Ointment for Difeafes of the Skin. 

Take of the ointment, commonly. culled unguentum citrinum, 
adrachm and a half; four of brimmfione and powder ot hellee 
bore, of each an ounce ; -hog’s lard, three cunces; effence of 
Jemon, or oil of thyme, from twenty to thirty drops, to correét. 
the offenfivenefs of the fmell. Make them into an ointment. 

I bave not only known many or inary affections of the fkin 


cured by this ointment, but even fome of a yery malignant ' 


nature; and approaching to leproly. | 


White Ointment, | 
Take of olive-oil, one pint; white wax and fpermaceti, of 


each three onnces. Melt them witha gentle heat, and keep ~ 


them conflanily and brifkly flirring together, till quite cold. 
If two drachms of camphor, previoufly rubbed witha {mall 

quantity of oil, be added to the above, it will make the W hita 

camphorated Oznlment. 


. . Liniment for Burns. | 
Take equal parts of Florence oil, or of frefh drawn linfeed 
oil, and lime-water; fhake them well together in a wide 
mouthed bottle, fo as to forma liniment, ‘ - ot 
_\ This ts found to be an exceeding proper application for re- 
cent fcalds or burns. It may either be fpread upon a cloth, 
or the parts affected may be anointed with it twice or thrice 
a-day. ke deat pcs cle 
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White Liniment. 


‘This is made in the fame manner as the white ointment, 
two-thirds of the wax being left out. 

This liniment may be applied in cafes of excoriation, where, 
on account, of the largenefs of the furiace, the ointments with 
lead or calamine might be improper. 


Liniment for thé Piles. 


‘Take of emollient ointment, two ounces 3 liquid laudanum, 
half an ounce. Mix thefe ingredients with the yolk of an 
eggs, and work them well together. } 


Volatile Liniment. 


Take of Florence oi], an ounce; fpirit of hartfhorn, half an 
ounce. Shake them together. ht aie 

This liniment, made with equal parts of the fpirit and oil, 
will be more efficacious, where the patient’s fkin is able to 
bear It. ; \ 

’ Sir John Pringle obferves, that in the inflammatory quinfey, 
a piece of flannel, moiftened with this lin:ment, and applied to 
the throat, to be renewed every fonr or five hours, 1s one of 
the moft efficacious remedies; and that it feldom fails, after 
bleeding, either to leffen or carry off the complaint, ‘The 


truth of this obfervation I have often experienced. 


Camphorated Oil. 


- Rub an ounce of camphor, with two ounces of Florence 
oil, in a mortar, till the camphor be entirely diffolved. 

This antifpafmodic liniment may be ufed in obftinate rhew- 
matifms, and in fome other cafes accompanied with extreme 


pain and tenfion of the parts. . 


PILLS. 


CRIES which operate ina fmall dofe, and whofe dif- 

agreeable tafte or {mell makes it neceflary that they fhonld 
be concealed from.the palate, are moft commodioutly exhibited 
in this form. No medicine, however, that is intended to ope- 
rate quickly, ought to be made into pills, as they often lie for — 
a confiderable time’ on the ftomach before they ate diflolved, fo 
as to produce any effect. ‘Sia | . 

. As the ingredients which enter the compofition of pills are 
generally fo contrived, that one pill of an ordinary fize may 
contain about five grains of the compound, in neon ger 
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dofe we halt sy fpecify the number of pills to be taken: as 
one, two, three, &c. 
, sais Pill 

Take of Tibitieat opium, ten grains; Catftile foap, half a 
drachm. ' Beat them together, and form the sinter into twenty 
ne 

When a quieting-dranght will not fit upon the flaindehy one, 
£WO, OF three of thefe pills may be taken, as occafion Tequires. 


Deobfiruent Pill. | 
Take falt of fteel; fuccotrine aloes; myrrh in powder; of 


~ 


~eachadrachm. Make into forty pills, of which two are tobe > 


, taken evening and morning. 

_ Lhave found thefe pills of excellent fervice in obftiudions of 
the menfes. ‘The late Dr. Warxinson- made it his dying res 
squelt, that I would infert this prefeription 1 in the * Domeftic 
Medicine,’”’? which he faid would be immortal, and that “ his 
foul aa for immortality.’” oF 


Fatid PH a 


_ Take of afobcrude, half an ounce; fimple Seep as eigatt as ; 


4S becetery to form it into pills. 


“In hyfteric complaints, four or five pills, of an ordinary fize,.- 


may be taken twice or thrice a- say They may likewife be of 
fervice to perfons affli@ted with the afthma. 

When it is neceflary to keep the body open, a proper quantity 
of rhubarb, aloes, or.jalap, may occafionally be added to the 
haa mals. | 


Hemlock Pill. | 
Make any quantity of the extract of hemlock, ai daddiie to 


it about a fifth part its weight of the powder of the dried — 


leaves, form it into. pills of the ordinary fize. 

_ The extra&t of hemlock may be taken from one grain to 
feveral drachms in the day. The beft method, however, of 
ufing thefe pills, is to begin with one or two, saa to increafe 
the dofe gradually, as far as the patient can bear them, without 
any. feipaEh ate degree of flupor or giddinefs. me 


"I Mercurial Pill. 


Take. ie purified quickfilver and honey, éach half an ounce. 
_ Rub them together in a mortar, till the globules of mercury are 

_perfedlly extinguifhed ; then add, of Caftile foap, two drachms ; 
powdered liquorice, or crumb of bread, a fufficient pig 
/ to give the mafs a proper confiftence for pills. 

? 6 When 


PLLLS#» : ee. 

When ftronger mercurial pills are oes the quantity of 
atch iat may be doubled. 

The dofe of thele pills i is different, ne tate to the intention 
with which they are given. » As an alterant, two or three may) 
be taken daily. HAY raife a. falivation, four or five will be 
neceflary. 

Equal parts of ihe wt pill and powdered iabarh made 
into a mais, with a fufficient quantity of fimple hoe: will 
make a Mercurial Purging Pill. . 


F ‘ 


Morctral Sublimate Pill. 


Diffolve fifteen grains of the corrofive fublimate of mercury 
in two drachms of the faturated folution of crude fal ammoniac, 
and make it into a pafte, ina glafs mortar, with a fufficient. 
quantity of the, crumb of bread. ‘This mafs mult be formed 
into one hundred and twenty pills. 

This pill, which is the moft agreeable form y exhibiting the. 
fublimate, has been found efficacious, not only in curing the 
venereal dif afe, but alfo in killing and expelling worms, ‘after 
other powerful medicines had failed *. 4 

For the venereal difeafe, four of eels pills may be taken 
twice a-day, as an alterant three, and for worms two. 


Plummer’s Pill. 


‘Take bf calomel, or [weet mercury, and precipitated fulhar 
of antimony, each three drachms; extraét of liquorice, two . 
drachms. Rob the fulpbur and mercury well together: after- 
wards add the extract, and, with a {vfficient quantity of the 
mucilage of gum- abi! make them into pills. 

This pill bas been found a powerful, yet fafe, alterative in 
obftinate cutaneous diforders; and has completed a cure a'ter 
falivation had failed. In venereal cafes it has likewife produced 
excellent effe€ts. Two or three pills of an ordinary fize may _ 
be taken night and morning, the patient keeping moderately 
warm, and drinking aiter each dole a draught of decotiion of 
the woods, or of farfaparilla. : 


~ 


Purging Pills 


5 Take of fuccotrine aloes, and Caftile foap, each two at chiaie 
of fimple fyrup, a fuficient quantiiy to make them into pills. 

Four or five of ahefe pills will generally prove a fufficient 

purge. For keeping the body gently open, one may be taken 

— ighe and morning. They are reckoned both dent eat and. 


* Seea paper on this fubject in the Edinburgh PhyScal ay Literary 
‘Efizys, by the injenious Dr, John Gardener, 


a es. al } , iapoaainy in Romachic, 
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ftomachic, and will be found to anfwer all the purpofes of Dr. 
- Anderfon’s pills, the principal ingredient of which is aloes, 

Where aloetic purges are improper, the following pills may 
be ufed: _ 

Take extraf& of jalap, and sietotated/tattac’ of each two. 
drachms; fyrup of ginger, as much as will make them af a 
proper tonfittence for pills. 

Thefe pills may he taken in the fame quantity as the above. 


Purgctive Pill. 


- € Take-powder of fuccotorine aloes, one drachm; of gum fa- 
gapene in powder, half a drachm ; of gamboge, ist gum arabic 
in powder, each, one fcruple ; ania oil of chamomile, ten 
drops; fyrup of buckthorn, a fufficient quantity ; beat the — 
whole into a mafs, and divide into thirty-two pills. 

This pill was contrived by that eminent phyfician, the late 
Dr. GEORGE Forpyce. It is an excellent purgative, where 
the bowels are torpid, as in paralytic affe€tions. One or two 
taken at bed-time is a dofe.’ Pi, bn Boe | 


Pill for the Bile. 
Take gum pill and colocynth pill, each a drachm. Beat 


them together, and make the mafs into thirty pills. 

In bilious and nervous patients, where it. was neceflary to 
keep the body gently open, I have found thefe pills anfwer the. 
purpofe exiremely well. 1 genera lly give one over night, and 
another next morning, once or twice a-week. But the dofe 
moft be Sgniaiye by the efieet. 


) 


Fill for the Faundice. 


Take of Caflile foap, fuccotrine aloes, and rhubarb, of each | 
one drachm. Make them into PY with a fufficient quantity 
- of fyrup or mucilage. | 

Thefe pills, as their title Stellen are chiefly Heenan for 
the jaundice, which, with the afliftance ef proper diet, they 
will often cure. (ae or fix of them may be taken twice 
a-day, more or lefs, as is neceflary to keep the body open. It 
will be proper, however, during their ufe, to interpofe now 
and then a vomit of ipacapuanne or tartar emetic. 4y 


Simiac bie Pill. 


Take extract of gentian, two drachms ; powdered i 
and vitriolated tartar, of each one drachm; oil of mint, thirty 
drops ; fimple fyrup, a fufficient quantity. fe 

hree or four of thefe pills may be taken twice a-day, for 1 in- A 


vigorating the ftomach, and | Keeping the body gently open. ; 
BY ky Sguih 
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lio ao “wited Squill Pills. | 
Take powder of dried fquills, a drachm and a half; gum 

ammoniac, and cardamom feeds, in powder, of each three 
drachms; fimple fyrup, a fufficient quantity. 

In dropfical and aflhmatic complaints, two or three of thefe 
pills may be taken twice a-day, or oftener, if the ftomach will 
bear them. | : | 

Strengthening Pills. 5 


Take foft extract of the bark, and falt of flee], each a drachm. 
Make into pills. | 

In diforders arifing from exceffive debility, or relaxation of 
the folids, as the chlorofis, or green ficknefs, two of thefe pills 
may be taken three times a-day. | 


: PLASTERS. | 
LASTERS ought to be of a different confiftence, accord« 
ing to the purpofes for which they are intended. “Such as 
are to be applied to the breafts or ftomach, ought to be foft and 
yielding ; while thofe defigned for the limbs fhould be firm and 
adhefive. , 

It has been fuppofed, that plafters might be impregnated 
with the virtues of different vegetables, by boiling the recent 
vegetable with the oil employed for the compofition of the 
plafter ; but this treatment does not communicate to the oils any 
. Valuable qualities. ) , 
~The calces of lead boiled with oils unite with them into 2 
plafter of a proper confiftence, which makes the bafis of feveral 
other plafters. In boiling thefe compofitions, a quantity of hot 
water muit be added from time to time to prevent the plafter 
from burning o1 growing black. This, however, fhould be 

done with care, left it caufe the matter to explode. 


_ Common Plafter. 


Take of common olive oil, fix pints; litharge, reduced to a 
fine powder, two pounds and a half. Boil the litharge and oil 
together over a gentle fire, continually fiirring them, and 
keeping always about half a gallon of water in the veffel : after 
they have boiled about three hours, a little of the plafler may be 
taken out and put into cold water, to try if it be of a proper 
confiftence : when that is the cafe, the whole may be fuffered 
to cool, and the water well preffed out ot it with the hands. 

This plafter is generally applied in flight wounds and exco- 
riations of the fkin. It keeps the part foft and warm, and de- 
fends it from the air, which is i that is neceNary in fuch sales 
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Its principal ufe, however, is to ferve as a bafis for other 


plafters 


ont EU Adbefive Plafter. bine 4 
_ Take of common plafter, half a pound ; of Burgundy pitch, 
a quarter of a pound. Melt them together. : 
“This plafter is principally ufed for keeping on other dreflings. 
Anodyne Plafter.: : 

Melt an ounce of adhefive plaftes, and, when it is cooling, . 
mix with ita dracbm of powdered opium, and the fame quan- 
tity of camphor, previoufly rubbed up with a little oil. , 
_ This platter generally gives cafe in acute pains, efpecially. of 
the nervous kind. | + cal a mh 

Bliftering Plafiers . 

Take of Venice turpentine, fix ounces; yellow wax, two 
ounces ; Spanifh flies. in fine powder, three ounces ; powdered 
muftard, one ounce. Melt the wax, and while it is warm 
add to it the turpentine, taking care not to evaporate tt by too 
much heat: After the turpentine and wax are fufficiently.in- 
corporated, fprinkle in the powders, continually ftirring the 
mafs till it be!celd. OR is eae ks x, 

Though this plafter is made in avariety of ways, one feldom 
meets with ito! a proper confiftence. When compounded with 
oils and other grealy {ubftances, its effe€is are blunted, and it 
is apt to run; while pitch and refin render it too hard and very 
inconvenient. . ) . we ary 

When the bliftering plafter is not at hand, its place may be 
fupplicd. by mixing with any foft omtment a fufficrent quantity 
of powdered flies 5 or by forming them into a pafte with flour 
and vinegar. nay Let bin rh a 

Bliftering plafters prove highly difagreeable to many people, 
by occafioning flrangury. I have therefore’ of late ufed a 
plafter, in which a {mall quantity of bliftering falve has been 
mixed with the Burgundy pitch plafter. I lay it over the part 
afe@ted, and fuffer it to remain. as long as it will ftick... The 
bliftering jplafter lofes its efleGiina few hours, whereas this will 
att for many days, or even weeks,, and feldom. fails to. remove 
pain, or flight obftructions. saad sleet feared 
oie Oey , Gum Plafter. ) SE HG, GIs. TO 09.588 
** Take.of the common plafter, four pounds 5. gum ammoniac 
and galbanum, ftrained, of each half a pound. . Melt them to- 
gether, and add, of Venice turpentine, fix ounces. 
~~ This plafter is.ufed as a digeflive, and likéwile for difcuffing 

indolent tumours. vga btn ery ine Sea tg 
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PLASTERS. | m39 
* Mercurial Plafter. 


"Take of common plafier, one pound ;, of gum ammoniacy 
Mtrained, half a pound. Melt them together, and, when cool- 
ing, ay eight ounces of quickfilver, bropionlly extinguithed by 
triture, with three ounces of hog’s lard. 

This. plafter is recommended in pains of the limbs arifing 
froma venereal caufe. Indurations of the glands, and other, 

indolent tumours, are likewife found fometimes to yield LO ite. 


Stomach Plaffer. 


Take of gum plafter, half a pound; Ab bd an ‘an, 
ounce and a half; black pepper, or capficum, where it can be 
had, one ounce. Melt the plafter, and mix with it the oil; then 
{prinkle in the pepper, previoufly reduced to a fine powder. 

An ounce or two of this plafter, fpread upon foft leather, and. 
applied to the region of the ftomach, will be of fervice in flatu- 
Jencies arifing from hyfteric and hy pochondriac affections. A 
little of the expreffed oil of mace, or a few drops of the effen- 
tial'oil of mint, may be rubbed upon it before it is applied. 


This may fupply the place of the Antibyferic Plafter. 


MWarm Plafter. 

THe of gum plafter one ounce; bliftering plafter; two 
drachms. Melt them together over a gentle fire. 

This plafter is ufefu! in the fciatica and other fixed pains of — 
the rheumatic kind: it ought, however, to be worn tor fome 
. time; and to be renewed at leaft once a-week.. If this is found 
to blifter the part, which is fometimes the cafe, it muft be 
made with a {maller proportion of the bliftering plafter. 


Wax Plafter. 


Take of yellow wax, one pound ; white refin, half a pound 
mutton fuet, three quarters of a pound. Melt them together. 

This is generally ufed inftead of the Melilot Plufler. Itisa 
_ proper application after bliflers, and in) other cales where a 

gentle digettive is peter: ; ; 


POULTICES. 
-pHROUGH fome overfight, this article was omitted in rei. 


earlier e& tions, ‘though it relates to a clals of medicines 
by no means unimportant. Poul:ices are often beneficial, even 
in the moft fimple form , but more fo, when employed to retain 
more attive eat Gartge 5 keep them in contaét with the {kin, 
—and to fit it tor their ablorpuon. Every nurle knows how 
to make a poultice. 
A hoa woman who ha received a very dangerous wound i in 
ae rt Oren the 


740 , ~ POULTICES. 
the tendons of her thumb from a rufty nail, called upon me 
fone litle time fince. As her cafe properly belonged to the 
department of furgery, I advifed her io app'y to the hofoital 5 
but the official hirelings there retufed to take her in, though I 
always underftood that they were ob/iged to take in accidents, Xt 
feems, however, that fome very confined meaning was annexed 
to this word by the furgeon on duty, and that he did net think 
the danger of a locked jaw, to be an accident as deferving of his 
pity and immediate afliftance,as a broken arm, or diflucated ancle. 
The poor woman came back to me; and, as her fiuation 
becaie every moment more and more alarming, the pain and 
inflammation having reached as high as the arm-pit, I advifed 
her to apply to the whole hand and atm a large poultice, with 
‘an ounce of laudanum fprinkled over it, and to revew the poul- 
~ tice twice a-day. This fhe did with fo much fuccefs, that the 
thumb is now quite well, though the accident did not happen 
above three weeks ago, : | 
Alarming as the cafe was, I had fome reafon to rely on the . 
efficacy of the poultice, from a former trial fomewhat fimilar. 
One 0! thofe girls, who are employed by bookbinders in flitch- 
ing the fheeis, having wounded her finger with the three-edged 
needle ufed om fuch occafions, foon ielt the pain thoot upwards _ 
with deadly tendency. L ordered her to apply the fame fort of 
poultice with laudanam, which had the fame happy effect. 
Both thefe patients made ufe of the Common Poultice; but 1 
prefer one made of linfeed flour, which is more eafily prepared, 
and keeps moiit longer than any other.’ / 


; POWDERS. 
ol tira is one of the moft fimple forms in which medicine caa 


be adminiftered. Many medicinal fabftances, howevers. 

cannot be reduced into powder, and others are.too difagreeable 
to be taken in this form. 
_ The lighter powders may be mixed in any agreeable thin 
liquor, as tea OF water-gruel. ‘The more ponderous will re= 
quire a more confiflent vehicle, as fyrup, conferve, jelly, or 
honey. | Win 
_ Gums, and other fubftances, which are difficult to powder, 
Should be pounded along with the drier ones 5 but thofe which 
are too dry, efpecially aromatics, ought to be fprinkled during 
their pulverization with a few drops of any proper water. 

Aromatic powders are to be prepared only in {mall quantities 
at a time, and kept in glafs. vefleis clofely flopped. Indeed, no ~ 
powders ought to be expofed to the air, or kept too long, other- 
wile their virtues will be in greai meafure deftroyed. 

eae 3 _Affringent 
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: ell 4 
Afiringent Powder. Jat Tk 

Take of alum and Japan earth, each two drachms. Pound 
them together, and divide the whole into ten or twelve doles. 

In an immoderate flow of the menfes, and other hemorrhages, 
one of thefe powders may be taken every hour, or every half- 
hour, if the difcharge be violent. | 

| Powder cf Bale... 

Take of Bolearmenic, or French bole, two ounces; cinna- 
mon, one ounce; tormentil root and gum arabic, of each fix 
drachms; long pepper, one drachm. — Let all thefe ingredients - 
be reduced into a powder. _ ) 

This warm, glutinous aflringent powder, is given in fluxes, 
and other diforders where medicines of that clafs are neceflary, 
in the dofe of a fcruple, or half a drachm. | | 

If a drachm of opium be added, it will make the Powder of - 
Bale with Opium, which is a medicine of confiderable eflicacy.: 


it may be taken in the fame quantity as the former, but not 
above twice or thrice a-day. 


% 


Carminative Powder. ) 
Take of coriander feed, half an ounce ; ginger, one drachm; 
- nutmegs, half a drachm; fine fogar.a drachm anda half. Be~ 
duce them into powder for twelve dofes. ; 

“Tbis powder is employed for expelling flatulencies arifing 
from indigeftion, particularly thole to. which hyf{teric and hy- 
- pochondriac perions are fo liable. It may likewile be given in 

{mall quantities to children in their food, when troubled with 
gripes. | | . 

Diuretic Powder. 

Take of gum arabic, four ounces ; purtfied nitre, one ounce. 
Pound them. together, and divide the whele into twenty-four. 
dofes. : 

During the firft ftage of the, venereal difeafe, one of thefe 
cooling powders may be taken three times a-day, with confi- 
derable advantage. mya 

. | Aromatic Opening Powder. 

Take the beft Turkey rhubarb, cinnamon, and fine fugar, 
each two drachms. ‘Let the ingredients be poundéd, ‘and aftet~ 
wards mixed well together, Abii 

When flatulency ts accompanied with coflivenefs, a teas 
Apoonful of this powder may be taken once or twice anday, ace 
cording to, circumfances. | 

| ue Saline Laxative Powder. 


| Take of foluble tartar, and cream of tartar, each one daca: | 
‘purified nitre, half a drachm. Make them into a powder, 
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In fevers, and other ‘inflammatory diforders, where it. is 
~neceffary to keep the body gently open, one of thefe cooling — 
Jaxative powders may be taken in a little gruel, and sed 
wefol: Lhe) <6 115 ARS ARIAL Ae ORR PRS ER Rs 
| Steel Powder. v tassel 

Take filings of fteel, and loaf-fugar, of each two ounces ; 
ginger, two drachms. Pound them together. — , 

Ip obftrutions of the menfes, and other cafes where fteel 1s 
proper, a tea-fpoonful of this powder may be taken twice a-day, 
and wathed down with a little wine or water. | 

| ; Sudorific Powder. 

Take purified nitre and vitriolated tartar, of each half an 
ounce ; opium and ipecacuanha, of ea h oné drachm. Mix 
the ingredients, and reduce them to a fine powcer. 

This is generally known by the name of Dover's Powder. It 
‘is a powerful fudorific. In obftinate rheumati{ms, and other 
cafes where it is neceffary to excite a copious {weat, this powder 
may be adminiftered in the dofe of a {cruple or half a drachm. 
Some patients will “require two fcruples.- “It ought to be ac- 
companied with the plentiful ufe of fome warm diluting liquor. 

: Worm Powder. bel . 

Take of tin reduced into a fine powder, an ounce ; A’hiops 
mineral, two drachms. Mix them well together, and divide 
the whole into fix dofes. Ph hat : ) hii id he 

One of thefe powders may be taken in‘a little fyrup, honey, 
or treacle, ‘wice a-day. After they have been all ufed, the 
following anthelmintic purge may be proper. — 

. Purging Worm Powder. 

Take the powdered rhubarb, a fcruple ; fcammony and calo- | 
mel, of each five prains. Rub them together ma mortar for 
one dofe. . . “Deis: 

For children the above dofes muft be leffened according to 
their age. ise) gee t | 

It ‘he powder of tin be given alone, its dofe may be confi- 
derably increafed. The late Dr. Alfton gave it to the amount 
of two ounces in three days, and fays, when thus adminiftered, 
that it proved an egregious anthelmintic. He purged his pa- 
tients both before they took the powder and afterwards. » ) 
wns “Powder for the Tape Worm. oe 

_ Early in the morning the patient is to take in any liquid two 
or three drachms, . according to his age and conftitution, of the 
root of the male fern reduced into a fine powder. About two 
hours afterwards, he is to take of calomel and refin of fcam- 

‘mony, cach’ten grains; gum gamboge fix grains. ‘Thele in- 
| gredients 


e- 


mee eter we re “ —~ 


POWDERS. oa ”43 : | 


““gredients mult be finély powdered and given ina little fyrup, 
“honey, tfeacle, or any thing tha® is molt.agreeable to the pa- 


tient. He isthen to walk gently about, now and'then drink= > 


ing a difh of weak green tea, ‘till the worm’ is paffed. “If the 
powder of theefern produces naufea, or ficknets, it may be re= 
moved by fucking the juice of an orange or lemon. 


- This medicine, which had been long kept a fecret abroad for | 


- the-cure of the tape-worm, was fome'time ago purchafed by the 
French King, and made public for the benefit of mankind» Net 
having had an opportunity of trying it, Ican fay no:hing ‘rom 
"experience concerning its efficacy. It feems,; however, from its 
ingredients, to be .au active medicint, and ought to be takin 
“with careseThe dole here prefcribed 1s {ufficient for the flrongeft 
patient ;irmuft, theretore, be reduced according to the age and 


‘conftitution. rQOti ‘ 
‘ Oo 6 SYRUBS. 


CXRUES werk fome time ago looked upon as medicines of 
confiderable value. They are at prelent, however, regarded 
chiefly as vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, and are ufed 
for fweetening draughts, juleps, or mixtures ; and for reducing 
the lighter powders into bolufes, pills, and eleétuaries. As all 
thefe purpofes may be anfwered by the fimple {yrup alone, there 
is little occafion for any other 5 efpecially as they are feldom 


found but in‘a ftate of fermentation ; and as the dofe of any 


medicine given in this form is very uhcertain, Perfons ‘who - 


 ferve the public muft keep whatever their ‘cuffomers ‘call for ; 
put, to the private praétitioner, nine-tenths of the fyrups ulually 
kept in the {hops are unneceffary.. . 
ake vot. -Ssmple Syrup yi 
Is made by diffalving in water, either with or without heats 
about double its:weight of fine fugar. est Ney tty | 


If twenty-five'drops 0" laudanum be added to an ‘ounce of the’ 


fimple fvrup, it will f upply the place of diacocium, orithe fyrap 
- “of poppies, and will be found a more fate‘and certain ‘medicine. 
> The lubricating virtues of the fyrup of marthnailows may 
likewile be fupplied, by adding to the commen fyrup a fuficient 
“Squantity of mucilage of gum ardbish seo Got! aio ohedT,. 
©” Phofe who choofe to preferve'the juice of lemonsin form of 
{yrup, ‘may diffolvein it, by the heat of a warm bath; nearly 
double its weight o! finetugar. - The juice ought to be previ 
eufly firained, and f: ffered to fland till it fetrles. . 


The fyrup oP gitger is fometimes of ufe%as!'a warm vehicle ° 


. forgiving medicine to’ perfons sfsGted wit! flaculency ) DP) may 
pints 


bs, made by infufing two oun es of bruifed: ei vin two: 


c naa ea 3 B 4 ‘ ’ of 
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of boiling water for twenty-four hours. _ After the liquor has 

een ftrained, and has flood to fettle for fome time, it inay be 
_ poured off, anda little more than double its riage of fine 
powdered fugar diffolved in it. 


TINCTURES, ELIXIRS, ie, 


1 5 eae IED fpirit is the dire& menftruum of the refins and 
| effential oils of vegetables, and totally extracts thefe ative 
principles from fundry fubftances, which yield them to water, 
either not at all, or only in part. 

It diffolves likewife thole parts of animal fubftances in which 
_ their peculiar {mells and taftes refide. Hence the tinétures pre- 

pared with rectified {pirits form an ufeful and elegant clafs of — 

medicines, poffefling many of the moft effential virtues of fim- 
ples, without being.clogged with their inert’ or a:felefs parts. 

Water, however, being the proper menitruum of the gum= — 
.my, faline, and faccharine parts of medicinal fubftances, it 
will be neceflary, in’ the preparation of feveral tin€lures, to 
make ufe of a weak fpirit, or a compofition of reétified {pirit, 
and water. 
Aromatic Tinéture. 

Infufe two ounces of Jamaica pepper in two pints of brandy, 
without heat, for a few days; then. ftrain off the tin@ure. 

- This fimple tin@ure will fufficiently anfwer all the intentions . 
of the, more coftly preparations of this kind. It is rather too 
hot to be taken by itfelf; but is very proper for mixing with 
‘fuch medicines as might he eueate prove too sel for the fto- 
mach. 
Compound Tincture of the Bark, mi 

| Take of Peruvian bark, twoounces ; Seville orange-peel and 
“cinnamon, of each half an ounce. Let the bark be powdered 
and the other ingredients bruifed : shea infufe the whole in a 
pint and a half of brandy, for five or fix days, in a clole velfel 5 
afterwards ftrain off the tinéture, 

This tin@ture is not only beneficial-in: intermitting, fevers, 
but alfo in the flow, nervous, and putrid kinds, ripewally tow 
swards their decline. <. 

The do’e is from one drachm to three.or fours every. fifth. of. 

fixth hour. It may be given in any fuitable liquor, and occa- 
es fharpened with a few drops of the. Apitits af vitals y 


Vi clatile Feetid Tincture. 


| Ioffe, two) ounces of afafoctida i in one pint of volatile aroma ~ 
tic {pirit, for eight days, ing clofe ski Aesquendy, Shaking: It 5 
then ftrain the tinflure, | | 
| | Thi 


TINCTURES, &c., TAS 


This medicine is beneficial in hyfteric diforders, efpecially 
when attended with lownels of fpirits, and faintings. A tea- 
{poonful of it may be taken in a glafs of wine, or a cup of 
penny-royal tea. | | 


V olatile Tincture of Gum Guaiacum. 


Take of gum guaiacum, four ounces; volatile aromatic fpirit, — 


a pint. . Infufe without heat, in a veflel well ftopped, for a 
few days; then ftrain off the tin@ure *. | 

In rheumatic complaints, a tea-fpoonful of this. tinéture may 
be taken in a cuo of the infufion of water. trefoil, twice or 
thrice a-day, wh ov 


: Tincture of Black Hellebore. 


Infufe two ounces of the roots of black Hellebore, bruifed, in 
a pint of proof fpirit, for feven or eight days; then filter the 


tin@ture through paper. A {cruple of cochineal may be infufed- 


along with the roots, to give the tincture a colour. 
In obftru&tions of the menfes, a tea-fpoonful of this tincture 
_may be taken in a cup of camomilé or penny-royal tea twice 


a-day. | 


Ajtringent Tincture. 
Digeft two ounces of gum kino, in a pint anda half of 
brandy, for eight days ; afterwar:s {train it for ule. 
‘This tinQure, though not generally known, 1s a good aftrin- 
‘gent medicine. Withthis view, an ounce, or more, of.it may. 
be taken three or four times a-day. | 


Jd ve Tincture of Myrrh and Ales... 

Fake of gum myrrh, an ounce and a halt ; hepatic aloes, one 
ounce. Let them be reduced to. a powder, and infuled in twe 
pints of reétified fpirits, for fix days, in a. gentle heat ; then 
Rrain the tin@ure, ae 

This is principally ufed by furgeons far cleanfing foul ulcers, 
and reftraining the progre's of gangrenes. It is alfo, by fome, 
‘recommended as a proper application to green wounds. 


'Fincture of Opium, or Liquid: Laudanum. 


Take of ‘crude opium, two ounces; {pirituous aromatic waters 


and mountain wine, of each ten ounces. Diffolve the opium, 
fliced, in the wine, witha gentle heat, frequenily flirring at; 
afterwards add the {pirit, and ftrain off the tincture. 


*¥A very good tin@ture of guaiacum, for dometftic ufe, may he made by inv 


. fufing two or three ounces of the gum_in a botue of rum of brandy. A 
; ; : z ¢ o lad 6 


u | # 
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a ‘As twenty-five drops of this tin@ure contain ‘aboitt’ hi grain 
Of opium, | the common. dofe may be from hieeral ole to 2 ica 
Tae, at aa 

Sacred Tinure, or Tinéture of Hiera Piera. 


‘ Take of fuccotorine | “aloes ‘in ‘Powder, one ounce ; Virgi- 
nian fnake: root and ginger, | of ‘each two drachms. © Infule in 
a pint of mountain: wine,’ afd: half a pint of | brandy, for ‘a 
week, frequen: ly fhaking thie! btn) ‘then firain ” of the 
tin€tire as : 

‘This isd fafe and -ufe‘wl purge for’ darfond of & languid’ aiid 
phlegmaii ic abi : but is thought to have better effeds, taken 
in fmall dofes as a laxative. ih 

“The dofe, as purge, is from | one to two ounces... 


| ‘Compound TinGlure of Sends t6Gia°y 


“\"Pake'of fenna, ohe'eurice 3! jalap, coriander feeds, lacie cream 
Ranh. of eacty half an’ ounce.’ Infufe themin a pint and 
a hal! of French brandy’ ‘dra week; then ftrain the isu vant 
“and add to it four ounces of fine fagar sa Aad a 

This 1s an agreeable purge, and ey oll all the oan’ of 
the Elixir Saluits, and of Daffy s Llixer. 

_. The dole e 1s s from oné to two or ‘three ounces. 


spy Re - Tindlure of Spanifh dhe 7 Pen: erage 
o Takeof Spavith flies, reduced toa fine powder,. two ounces; 


et of wine; one pint. \Infule for/two Of chuge dayas then 


{train off the tinéture. Ts 

This is intended as an hand Theruet for pigaoaree “ile. 
Parts affected with the palfy;" ‘or Cahoon vg ote be 
heqacnly rubbed: With atins acne me oli'T 


i eS  Tinfare “of the Belin if Pes he 
; is yes of the. balfam of Tolu, an ounce anda half ; reGtified 
Apirit of wine, a pint. Infule in a gentle b heat at the balfam 

as diflolved 5 then ftrain the tinéture, va — 

This tinQure poffeffes all the virtues. of the heen “Th 
coughs, and other complaints of the breaft, a tea-{poontul or 
two of it maybe taken on.a bit of loafi fugar.. But the beft way 
of ufing it is,in fyrup.. An ounce, of the. tin€ture. properly 
mixed voit two! pounds, of fimple fyrup, wil make Sha As 
$ iaegeral called the Ba Wamic Syrups... A 


* Tinéture of. Rhubarbs 2) eos Uaswious 


Take of rhubarb, two ounces and ahalf; leffer cardamom 


“7A 2? ‘Ratt afi Gunce 5 brandy, two" Gnas ‘Digett fora Aneel, 


saod firain the tinékure, bP 
Thole 


™ 
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Thofe who choofe to have a vinous tinéture of rhubarb 
may infufe the above ingredients in a bottle of Lifbon wine, 
adding to it about two ounces of proof {pirits. > in 

Tf half an ounce of gentian root, and a drachm of Virginian 
{nake-root, be added to the above ingredients, it will make‘ the 
bitter tint re of rhubarb. nt eo el 

All thefe tinétures are defigned as ftomachics and corrobo~ 
‘rants as well as purgatives. In weaknefs of the ftomach, indi- 
geftion, laxity of the inteftines, fluxes, cholicky and fuch like 
complaints, they are frequently of great fervice. ‘The dofe is 
from half a fpoonful to three or four {poonfuls or more, ac- 

° cording to the circumftances of the patient, and the purpofes 
“it is intended to an{wer. . nis AS 


The Tonic Tinéture. 


© “Mix two ounces of the compound tin@ture of Peruvian bark 
with the like quantity of the volatile tinéiure of Valerian ; 
and of this mixture a tea-fpoonful in a glafs of wine or water ~ 
is to be taken three or four times a-day. psi ie oe 
I have long made ufe of this tinfure for the relief of thofe 
pecultar afefions of the {tomach and bowels, fuch as indigef 
tion, &c. whi: h. generally accompany nervous difeafes. I de 
not. fay that the tin€lure will cure thofe complaints, nor do I 
kuow of any medicine that will; but where a complete cure 
cannot be rationally expeéled, relief is certainly a very defirable — 
objeét. si hile 
: Paregoric Elixir. 

‘Take of flowers of benzoin, half an ounce; opiim, two 
drachms. Infufe in one pound of the volatile aromatic {pirit, 
for four or five days, frequently fhaking the bottle ; afterwards | 

“ftrain the elixir, IGEOY HO Oak 
This is an agreeable and fafe way of adminiftering opium. 
“Tt eafes pain, allays tickling coughs, relieves dificult breathing, 
and is ufeful in many diforders -of children, particularly the 
hooping cough. | it ROL e 
The dofe to an adult is from fifty to a hundred drops.» 


4 


Sacred Elixir. Ai wskitedta - 


Take of rhubarb cut {mall, ten drachms; fuccotorine aloes, 
in powder, fix drachms; leffer cardamom feeds, half an ounces 
~‘Prench brandy, two pints. Infufe for two or three days, and 
then ftrain the elixir. | . cd HHO 9 ¥ 
- This ufeful ftomachic purge may be’ taken from one ounce 
{'to'an Ounce and ahalf, (7998s! & -oeqawed ge Honhp © 


Stomachie 
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Poh ith Stomachic Elixir. 
_. Take of gentian root, two ounces; Curaffoa oranges, ome 
ounce; Virginian {nake-root, half an ounce, Let the 'ngre- 
dients be bruifed, and infufed for three or four days in two 

pints of French brandy ; afterwards ftrain out the elixir. . 

This is an excellent ftomach bitter. In flatulencies, indi- 
geftion, want of appetite, and fuch like complaints, a {mall 
glafs ot it may be taken twice a-day. It likewife relieves the 
gout in the. flomach, when taken in a large dofe. 

: Acid Elixir of Vitriol, 
_. Take of the aromatic tin€ure, one pint ; oil of vitriol, three 
ounces. Mix them gradually, and after the faeces have fub- 
fided, filter the elixir through paper, in a glafs tunnel. 

_ This is one of the beft medicines which I know for hy fterie 
and hypochondriac patients, afflicted with flatulencies arifing 
from relaxation or debility of the ftomach and“inteflines. It 
will fucceed where the moft celebrated flomachic bitters have 
no effect. The dofe is from ten to forty drops, in a glafs of 
wine or water, or a cup of any bitter infufion, twice or thrice 
a-day. It fhould be taken when the ftomach is molt empty, 


Camphorated Spirit of Wine. 
Diffolye an ounce of camphor in a pint of reétified fpirits, 
This folution is chiefly employed as an embrocation in 
bruifes, palfies, the chronic rheumatifm, and for preventing 
gangrenes. 
The above quantity of camphor, diffolved in half a pound 


_of the volatile aromatic fpirit, makes ard’s Effence. 


Spirit of Mindererus. | 

Take of volatile fal ammoniac, any quantity. Pour on it 

gradually diftilled vinegar, till the effervelcence ceafes, 

This medicine is uleful in promoting a difcharge both by 
the kin and urinary paflage. It is alfo a good external dppli- 
cation in ftrains and bruifes. ? niger oa 

When intended to raife a fweat, half an ounce of it in a cup 
of warm gruel may be given to the patient in bed every hour 
till it has the, defired effect. 


Piaiiig VINEGARS. — MT ik. 

Fis aye is an acid produced from vinous liquors by a fe- 
cond fermentation. It isan ufeful medicine both in infame 
matory and putrid diforders. -Its effeéis are, to cool the blood, 
quench thirft, counteract a tendency to putrefattion, and allay 
hes is inofe 
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inordiaate motions of the fyftem. It likewife promotes the 
natural fecretions, and in fume. cafes excites a copious fweat, 
where the warm medicines, called alexipharmic, tend rather to 
prevent that falutary evacuation. ef eh | 

Weaknefls, faintings, vomitings, and other hyfteric affections, | 
are often relieved by vinegar applied to the mouth and nofe, or 
received into the itomach. It is of excellent ufe alfo in correét- 
ing many poifonous fubftances, when taken into the ftomach ; 
and in promoting their expulfion, by the different emunétories, 
when received into the blood. | 

Vinegar is not only an ufeful medicine, but ferves likewife 
to extraét, in tolerable perfeélion, the virtues of feveral other 
medicinal fubftances. Moft of the odoriferous flowers impart 
to it their fragrance, together with a beautiful purphith or red 
colour. It alio affills or coincides with the intention of fquills, 
garlic, gum ammoniac, and feveral other valuable medicines. 

Thele effets, however, are not to be expe€led from every 
thing that is fold under the name of vinegar, but from fuch as 
is found and well prepared. : 

The beft vinegars are thofe prepared from French wines. 

It is neceflary for fome purpofes that the vinegar be diftilled ; 
‘but as this operation requires a particular chemical apparatus, 
we fhall not infert it. : 


Vinegar of Litharge. 

Take of Htharge, half a pound; ftrong vinegar, two pints. 
Infufe them together in a moderate heat for three days, fre- 
quently fhaking the veffel ; then filier the liquor for ufe. 

. This medicine is little ufed, trom a general noticn of its being 
dangerous. ‘There is reafon, however, to believe, that the 
preparations of lead with vinegar are poflefled of fome valuable 

properties, and that they may beufed in many cafes with fafety 
and fuccefs. AB 

A preparation of-a fimilar na‘ure with the above has of late 
been extolled by Goulard, a French furgeon, as'a fate and ex- 
tenfively ufeful medicine, which he calls the Extrad of Saturn, 
and orders to be made-in the following manner: ) 

Take of litharge, one pound ; vinegar made of French wine, 

‘two pints. Put them together into a glazed earthen pipkin, 
sand: let them boil, or rather fimmer, for an hour, or an hour 
and a quarter, taking care'to ftir them all the while’ with a 

wooden fpatula. After the whole-has‘{tood to fettle, pour off 
be liquor which is upon the top into bottles for ufe. 
With this extra&t Goulard makes his wepetc-mineral water *, 
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which he.recommends in a great variety of external diforders, 
as inflammations, burns, bruiles, {prains, ulcers, &c.» 

_He likewile prepares with it a number of other forms of 
medicine, as pan et Bialctss ointments, powders, é&c. 


‘oA inegar of Rofes. 4 ¢ 


* Pake of red rofes, half a pound; ftrong vinegar, half'a bali: 
Infufe in a clofe veffel for feveral weeks, in a gentle heat; 9 
then ftrain off the liquor. 

This i is principally ufed as an embrocation for seeernion Bee 


Vinegar of Squills. gels ies 


Take of dried fquills, two ounces; diftilled vinegar, two 
pints. Infufe for ten days or a fortnight i in a gentle degree of 
heat, afterwards ftrain aff the liquor, and add to it about a. 
twelfth part its quantity of proof {pirits. 

This medicine has good effeéts in diforders of the breaft, 
occatfioned by a load of vifcid phlegm. It is alfo of snfe7in” 
hydropic cafes for promoting a difcharge of urine. a; 

The dofe. is from two drachms to two ounces, according to 


the intention for which it is given. When intended to att as» 


avomit, the dofe ought to be large. In other cafes, it mutt, 
not only be exhibited in {mal] dofes, but alfo mixed with cin- 
namon water, or fome other agreeable aromatic liquor, to ers 
vent the naufea it might other wife occalien. | 


WATERS BY INFUSION, a ag 


Lime Water. 


pour two gallons of water gradually. upon a ‘pound of fresh. 
burnt quicklime; and when the ebullition e¢eafes, ftir. 
them well together; then fuffer the whole, to ftand at, reft, 
that the lime may fertle, and atterwards filter the: ‘liquor shade 
paper, which is to be kept in veflels clofely flopt....).). 
_ The lime-water from calcined oyfter- thells, 18 prepared ‘in 
the fame manner... 0 
Lime-water 1s principally: pled) for ‘the arava > inp fahieis 
cafe, from a pint.or.two er more: of it may. be drank; daily. 
Externally it is ufed for. walhing foul, ulgerss and removing the. 
itch, and other difeafes of the fkin. 4.  elajsal apboow 
i iivia Tart a Compound Lime Water... e115 Bid + da W 
Take fhavings of gvaiacum wood, palf @ pound ; iquorice- 
: I 


4 an * ; F@ot, 
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1 root, one ounce; faffafras bark, half an ounce; coriander 
feeds, three drachms 5) fimple Vithiet water, fix pints.’ 

Infufe without ‘heat bn bt aay om then ftrain off the 
‘Tiquor. 

In the fame manner may hime. water be impeegied with 
the virtues of the other vegetable fubftances. Such impreg+ 
nation not only renders the water more agreeable to the palate, 
but alfo6 a more efficacious ‘medicine, efpecially in cut aneous | 
diforders and foulnefs of the blood and juices. 

_ It may be taken in the fame quantity as the fimple water. 


Sublimate Water. 


Diffolve eight grains of the corrofive fublimate in a cant of 
cinnamon-water. 

Hfa ftronger folution be wanted, a double or triple quantity 
of fublimate may be ufed. | 

The principal intention of this is to cleanle. foul ulcers, and 
confume pred fet. . 65" 


Styplic pipe 


Take of blue vitriol and. alum, each an ounce and a half ; 
water, one pint. Boil them until the falts are diffolved, bien 
filter the liquor, and add to it adrachm of the oil of Sita 

This water is ufed for flopping a bleeding at the nofe, and 
other hemorrhages ; for which purpofe cloths or doffils dipt i in 
it muft be applied to the part. 


Tar Water, fi ia i - it 


Pour a Kalle af water on two pounds of Noray tar, and 
fir them ftrongly together with a wooden rod ; after they have 
ftood to fettle tor ea days, pour off the water for ufe. 

‘Though tar-water falls: greatly fhort of ‘the character which 
has been given of it, yet it poffeffes fome medicinal virtues. 
At fenfibly raifes the pulfe, increafes the fecretions, and forne- 
times opens the body, or occafions vomiting. 

“A pint of it may be drank daily, or more, if the ftomach 
can bear it. It is generally ordered to be taken on an’ empty 
- Rlomach, viz. four ounces morning and evening, and the femme 

guancity about two hours after breakfaft and dinner. 


KO ee 


. SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. 
A GREAT number of diftilled waters were formerly kept in 
the fhops,.and are ftill retained. fome Dilpenfatories. 
But we confider them chiefly in the light of grateful diluents, 
fuirable vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, or for ren- 
dering difgv{tful ones more agreeable, to the palate and flo- 
mach. We fhall therefore infert only a few of thofe which 
are beft adapted to thefe intentions.. (ese : 
The management of a {til being now generally underftood, 
jt is necdlefs to fpend time in giving dire€tions for that 


purpofe. 


- 


Cinnamon Water. 

Steep one pound of cinnamon bark, bruifed, in a gallon 
and a half of water, and one pint of brandy, for two days 5 and 
then diftil off one gallon. 

This is an agreeable aromatic water, poffefling in a high | 
degree the fragrance and cordial virtues of the {pice. 


Pennyroyal Water. | . 

Take of “pennyroyal leaves, dried, a pound and a‘ half; 
water, from a gallon and a halt to two gallons. Draw off by 
diftillation one gallon, meets, | 
_ This water poffeffes, in a confiderable’ degree, the fmell, 
tafte, and virtues of the plant. It is given in mixtures and 
juleps to hyfteric patients. * 

An infufion of the herb in’builing water anfwers nearly the- 
fame purpofes. eats ai stew . 
. x Peppermint Water. 

This‘is made'in the fame manner as the preceding. 


“> Spearmint Water. 


This may alfo be prepared in the fame way as the penny 
_foyal water. wey at sath en 
Both thefe are ufeful fomachic waters, and will fometimes 
relieve vomiting, efpecially when it proceeds from indigeftion, 
or cold vifcid phlegm. They are likewile ufeful in fome cho- - 
licky complaints, the gout in the ftomach, &e. particularly the 
peppermint-water. | 
‘An infufion of the freth plant’is frequently found to have the 
fame effects as the diftilled water. | 
3 . Rofe 
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E : Rofe Water. 
Take- of tofes, frefh gathered, fix pounds ; water, two 


allons.. Diftil off one gallon. 
_ This water is principally valued. on acdount of its fine 
avour. 
 Fantaica Pepper Water. 
‘Take of Jatnaica pepper, half a pound; water, a gallon 
nd a half. Duftil off one gallon. oh 
This is a very elegant diftilled water, and may in moft cafes 
fupply the place of the more coftly {pice waters. / : 


SPIRITUOUS DISTILLED WATERS, / 
: | Spirituous Cinnamon Water. 
TAKE of cinnamon bark, one pound; proof fpirit, and 
common water, of each one gallon. Steep the cinnamon 
in the liquor for two days; then diftil off one gallon. 


, Spirituous Famaica Pepper Water. , 

Take of Jamaica peppery half a pound; proof fpirit, three 
‘gallons; water, two gallons. ‘Diftil off three gallons. | 

This is a fufficiently agreeable cordial, and may fupply the 
place of the Aromatic Water. 


| Alum Whey. 
RoE two drachms of powdered alum in a pint of milk till 


it is curdled; then ftrain out the whey. ; 
This whey is beneficial in an immoderate flow of the men/es 
and in a diabetess or exceflive difcharge of urine, | . 
The dofe is two, three, or four ounces, according as the 
flomach will bear it, three times a-day. If it fhould occafion 
- -yomiting, it may be diluted. 
Muftard Whey. : 
Take milk and water, of each a pint; bruifed muftard-feed, 
“an ounce and a half. Boil them together till the curd is per- 
feAily feparated; afterwards {train the whey through a cloth. 
This is the moft elegant, and by no means the leaft efficae 
cious method of exhibiting muftard. It warms and invigo- 
‘rates the habit, and promotes te different fecretions,— Hence, 


~ 


- 


; ; 


Cs a ’ Grey spic  BAaNIS 


in the low ftate of nervous fevers, it will often fupply the place 
of wine. It is alfo-of ufe in the chronic rheumaufm, pally, 
-dropfy, &c. The ‘addition of a little fugar-will render it more 
agreeable... > Bra a My Aichi ea OU etl 
-"Lhe-dofe is an“ordinary tea-cup-full fourer five times a-day. 

: > nh ee 

| — Scorbutic Whey. 

Tis whey is,made by boiling balf a pint of the fcorbutic 
juices in a quart of cow’s milk. More benefit, however, is to 

he expeéted from eating the plants, than from their expreflc 

juices. : | 
The f{corbutic plants are, bitter oranges, ‘brooklime, garden 

feurvy-grafs, and water-crefles. , , | 
A ‘number of other wheys may be prepared nearly in the 
{ame manner, as orange-whey, e¢ream-of-cartar-whey, &c. 
“"Thefe are cooling pleafant drinks in fevers, and may be ren- 

dered cordial, when neceflary, by the addition of wine. 


: \- 
3 WINES. Dugak oes 0s 
HE effefls of wine are, to raife the pulfe, promote perfpi- 
ration, warm the habit, and exhilarate the {pirits. ‘The 
wed wines, befides thefe effects, have an aftringent quality, by 
which they flrengthen the tone ofthe flomach and inteftines, 
and by this means prove ferviccable in reftraining immoderate » 
fecretions. . way rat thine Site 2128. 1G) Bip 
The thin fharp wines have a different tendency. They pafs 
off ficely by the different, emun@ories, and gently open the 
body. The effects of the full-bodied wines are, however, much 
more durable than thofe of the thinner. 
All fweet wines contain\a glutinous fubftance, and, do not 
pafs off freely, Hence they will heat the body more than an 
equal quantity of any other wine, though it fhould contain 
fully as much fpirit. mane gfe vtech: 
From the obvious qualities of wine, it muft appear to be an 
excellent cordial mediciné.’ Indeed, to fay the truth, it is 
_ RvOrthallthe-reft poe ragethers" 97" tS a eee 
But to anfwer this charaéter, it mnaft be found’ and good. 
‘No benefit is to be expetted from the common trafh that is 
often fold by the name of wine, without poflefling one drop 
of the juice of the grape. Perhaps no medicine is more rarely . - 
obtained genuine than wine. 2 A papdguphat sit isp 
Wine is not only ufed as a medicine, but. is alfo employed’ 
‘as a menfiruum for extracting the vittues of other medicinal 
‘fubftances 5 for which it is not ill adapted, being,a, compound 
of water, inflammable fpirity and acid; by which means it 16 
ama ie | | TONY te enabled 
AT 


iy es WINES. n65 
enabled to a&t upon vegetable and animal. fubftances, and alfo 


to diffalve fome bodies of the metallic kind, fo as to hs dea 
infelf with their virtues, as fteel, antimony, &c. 


Anthelmintic Wine. 

Take of rhubarb, half an ounce; worm-feed, an cunce. 
Bruife them, and atel® withone heats in two pints of red re 
wine for a few days, then ftrain off the wine. 

‘As the ftomachs of perfons affli€ted with worms are wy ite 
debilitated, red wine alone will often proye ferviceable. It 
mutt, howewd:, have ftill better effets when joined with 
wither and purgative ingredients, as in the above form. 

A glafs of this wine may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 


_ Antimonial Wine. 


Take plafs of antimony, reduced to a fine powder, half an 
ounce; Lifbon wine, eight ounces. Digeft, without’ heat, 


for three or four days, now and then fhaking the bottle ; after- - 


wards filter the wine through paper. 

The dofe of this wine varies according to the intention. 
As an alterative and diaphoretic, it may be taken from ten to 
fifty or fixty drops. In a large dofe it generally proves Caw 
, bhantiogs or excites vomiting. 


Bitter Wine. 
Take . of, gentian-root, yellow rind of lemon- -pecl, freth, 
each one ounce; long pepper, two drachms; mountain wine, 
_ two pints, Infute without heat for a week, and firain out the 


wine for ufe. 
In complaints arifing from ‘weaknefs of the aocbzet, or in- 


digeftion, a giafs of this wine may be taken an hour before 


dinner and fupper. | 
Ipecacuanba Wa: 


i Take af ipecacuanha, in powder, one ounce; sipuitaie 


wine, a pint. Unfule for three or four days 5 then filter the 


tinGture. 
This is a fafe vomit, and Sales extremely well for fuch 


perfons as cannot fwallow the Bree or whole flomachs are 


too irritable to bear it.. 
‘The dofe is from one ounce to an ounce and a half. | 


Chalybeate or Steel Wine. 


Take filings of iron, two ounces; cinnamon: and mace, of 
each two drachms; Rhenifh wine, two pints. Infufe for three 


- or four weeks, frequently fhaking the bottle ; then pafs the wine 


through ¢ a filter. 
In obftructions of the menfes, this preparation ‘Of iron may be 


taken, in the dofe of half a wine-glafs twice or thrice a-day~ 


N 
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The medicine would probably Be as good if made with Lifbow 
wine, fharpened with half an ounce of the cream of tartar, or @ 
{mall quantity of the vitriolic acid. Ligh <ee i 
- "Stomach Wine. LETS" RS, ea 
Take of Peruvian bark, grofsly powdered, an ounce; Car~ 
damom feeds, and orange-pee!, bruiled, of each two drachms. 
Infufe in a bottle of white port or Lifbon wine for five or fix 
days; then ftrain of the wine. lai init 
This wine is not only of fervice in debility of the flomach 
and inteftines, ‘but may alfo be taken as a preventive, by perfons 
liable to the intermittent fever, or who refide in places where 
this difeafe prevails. . It will be of ufe likewife to thofe who 
recover flowly after fevers of any kind, as, it afifis digeftion, 
and helps to reftore the tone and vigour of the fyitem. ) 
A glafs of it may be taken two or three times a-day. 


eS . * 


a ‘Preparation of the Lichen Tflandicus : 


The lichen iflandicus has of late been much extolled as a- 


remedy in pulmonary confumption. Not that it'is fuppofed te 


_poffefs any peculiar virtues as a pecloral medicine, but ts rather ~ 


to be confidered as a. nutritious vegetable jelly, which pro- 


mot:s digeftion by its flight bitternefs, and at the fame ume 
fufficiently fupports the ftrength, | without ftimulating the 


fyftem 3, thus affordiog the powers of the conititution an. op- 


portunity of fubduing the difeafed aQions of the lungs. Many 
animals become very fat, while living folely on the lichen 
iflandicus, a proof that it affords abundant nutriment. To 


derive any eflential benefit from the ufe of this article, it muft 


conflitute the fole fubfiftence. Perfons who. poffels fufficient 
refolution to perfift in fuch a regimen, will find the hchen, 
prepared according to the following dire€tions, an agreeable 

article of food.. by dl tia, . 

‘> Pourounces of the lichen, cut into {mall pieces, are to be 
boiled in three pints of water, till that quantity be reduced ta 
two, Tothis add a tea-fpoonful of fine wheaten flour, and 
four ounces of refined fugar y take bxty {weet almonds, and 


twenty-four bitter ones, blanched 5 beat them into a pafte, with | 
a {mall quantity of water, mingle this with the decoétion, and 


then ftrain through a linen cloth, previoully moifiened with 
warm water. By this procefs, a nutritious vegetable jelly is 


formed, which, may be poured into moulds, or glailes, and eaten, 


alone, or with milk. The aromatic flavour of the almonds. 


\ 


blends itfelf with, and completely conceals the peculiar bitter of. 


° 


‘the lichen, and forms a very palatable, ealily digeiled, and na- 
titive aliment,” As Praia 4 i) ; ae7 
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P: Gat glen terms of art have been feduloufly avoided ia) 
: the compofition of this treatife, it is impoffible entirely to 
banifh technical phrafes when writing on medicine, a fcience 
that has been lefs generally attended to by mankind, and con- 
tinues therefore to be more infe&ted with the jargon of the 
{chools, than perhaps any other. Several. perfons having ex- - 
prefled their epinion thata gloffary would make this work more 

generally intelligible, the following concife explanation pf the \ 
few terms of art that occur, has been added in compliance with 

their fentiments, and to fulfil the original intention of this trea- 

tife, by rendering it intelligible and ufeful to all ranks and 

“‘glaffes of mankinds;. .eo j 


Abdomen. The belly. px 
Abforbents. Veflels that convey the chyle from the inteftines, | 
and the fecreted fluids from the various cavities into the 
mals of blood. 5 uaa 
Acrimony.. Corrofive tharpnefs. hoa 
Acute. A difeafe, the fymptoms of which are violent, and tend 
* © toa fpeedy termination, is called acute. ° 
Adult, Ot mature age,” | 2 OEM 
Aduft. Dry, warm, / iz f 
Antifpafmodic. Whatever tends to prevent or remove {pafm. 
Aphthe. Small whitifh ulcers appearing in the mouth. . 
~ Aftriciion. A tightening or leffening. — Th 
Airabilarian. Anepithet commonly applied to people of a pe- 
culiar temperament, marked by a dark complexion, biack 
~ hair, fpare babit, &c. which the ancients fuppoted tq arife 
{yom the afra bilis, or the black bite. | | ohm 
isnot. : eh Vea ee _ Bile, 


8 GLOSSARY. 


Bile, or Gall. A fluid which is fecreted by: the liver into the 


gall-bladder, and from thence pattes into the inteftines, In 
| order to promote digeftion. 


C 


Cacochymie. Anunhealthy ftate of the body. 
Caries. A rottennelfs of the bone. 


Chyle. A milky fluid feparated from the dthenes in the intef- | 


tines, and conveyed by the abforbents into the blood to 
_fupply the wafte of the animal body. 

Chronic. A difeafe whofe progrefs i is flow, in oppofition to 
acufe. 


Circulation. The f motion of the blood, which is driven by the | 


heart through the arteries, and returns by the veins. 
Comatofe. Slee ys 
*Gonglobate Gland. A fimple gland. © 
Gonglomerate. A compound gland. 
Contagion. Infectious matter. ~ 
Giike si The skin, ‘ 
Gutaneous. Ot or belonging to the fin. 
Crifis. Av certain periodin the progrefs of a difeafe, from 


which a decided alteration: either for the better or the’ 


worfe takes place. | bh Bist ny 
&ritical. Decifive or important. 


Critical Days. The fourth, fifth, feventh, ninth, eleventh, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, ieventeenens and twenty-firft, are 


by fome duthors deacmsicnted critical days, becaufe febrile 


complaints have been obferved to take a decifive change 


at thefe periods. 


D 


Debit. “Weaknefs. | ‘ 
° Delirium. A temporary diforder of the mental faculties. 


Diaphragm. A membrane fepar attra the cavity of the cheit 


irom that of the belly. 
. Diuretic.’ A medicine that promotes the fecretion of urine. _ 


Draftic, Is applied to fuch purgative medicines as are violent 
iia peipoath in n their operation. 


¥ 
Engg ts A colleétion of purulent matter in n the cavity, of a 
brea 


Endewic.” 


/ 
' 


| | GLOSSARY: . "59 
Endemic. A difeafe peculiar to a certain diftriét. | 


(> Hpidemie. A difeafe generally infeGlious. 
Exacerbation. The increafe of any difeafe. 


Feces. Exerements. sega cg 
Flatulent. Producing wind. 7 | Nae 
_ Fetid, Emitting an offenfive {mell. / 
Fetus. The child before birth, or when born before the proper 
period, is thus termed. 
' Fungus. Proud fieth. 


) 


Gangrene. Mortification. 
Ganglia. 
Gummata. th 
Gymnaflic. Exercife taken with a view to ooptetervo or reftore 


health.— The ancient phyficians reckoned this an inpor- 
tant branch of medicine. 


hy Venereal ex ctefrences: 


‘H 
Hemorrhage. Difcharge of blood. 
Hemorrhads. The piles. 
Heéiic Fever. A flow confuming fever, generally yoatiee a. 


- bad habit of. body, ” or fomié rupees (ang deep-rooted 
he difeafe. 


Fypochondriaci/m. Low fier: 
ypochondriac vifcera., 'The'liver, fpleen, &c. fo ae from 


their fituation in the hypochondria or upper and lateral 
parts of the belly. 


Ichor.' Thin bad matter. | ny ge ais = 
Impofthume. A colleétion of purulent matter. } 
Inflammation. An increafed vafcular action i in any particular 


part of the body. } . 
Apa clog), L : wa 
Ligature, Bandage. tah Tq 
Liktvium. _ Leys vs 
"Miliary Eruption. Eruption of fmall pufules refembling the 
feeds of millet. ‘ 


3 C4 ’ Morbific. i 


> 460 GOS ° | | 
Morbific. Canfing difeafe, huity ae 
Mucus. The. ma‘ter difcharged from the nie lungs, Bigg 


My/entery. A double membrane which conneéis the inteftines 
to the back bone. | : 


N 


Nervous. “Atwble 
Nau ca. An inclination to paeneee | 
Nodes.  Eniargements of the bones generally produced by the 


Ve 
venereal difeafe. 


“2 


P 


Peftoral, Medicines adapted to cure difeafes of the breaft. 

Pelvis. The arch of bones at the lower part of the trunk; 
thos named from their refembling in fome meafure " 
bafon. 

~ Pericard:um. Membrane containing the ear: 

Peritoneum, A membrane lining the cavity of the belly and 
covering the inteflines. 

Per/piration. The matter difcharged from the — of the Rie 
in form of vapour or {weat. . 

Phlegmatic. Watery, relaxed. - ; 

Phlagifion. Is here ufed to fignify fomewhat rendering ahs aiy 
unfit for the purpofes of refpiration, : 

Plethoric. Replete with blood, : 

Polypus. A difeafed excrefcence, or a fubftance formed of 
coagulable lymph, frequently found in the cna blodi 


veflels. 
Pus. Matter contained i in a boil, 


-R 
Regimen. Regulation of diet. 


Recium. The ftraight gut, in which the faeces are contained, “ 
Refpiraticn. ~The aét of es 


S 


Salivas The fluid fecreted by the glands of he mouth, 

Rare A thin bad Dae » ditcharged from an ill conditioned 
ore. . 

Schirrous. <A ftate of difeafed dude ' 

Sisug». A part feparated and thrown off uA fuppuration. 

Spajm. A difeafed contraftion, 

Spire, Lhe. back bone, 


‘ 


+ 


| | git 


GLOSSARY. Ou 


Pea _ A medicine for ftopping the dilcharge of blood, soph 


Syacope. A fainting fit attended with a. complete abolition of 
 fenfation and voluntary motion, 


T 


Tabes, <A {pecies of confumption. 
Temperament. A peculiar babit of sitde of which there are 


generally reckoned four, viz. the fanguine, the bilious, 
the melancholic, and the phlegmatic, 


EN 
Vertigo, Giddinefs. —- 


Uleer. An ill- conditioned fore, 
Ureters, Two long and {mall canals which convey the urine 
from the kidneys to the bladder. 


Urethra. The canal which dither the urine from the 
bladder, 
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BLUTIONS, Jewith and Mahometan, swell calculated for the 
prefervation of health, 99. 

Abortion, caufes and fymptoms Of 520s ia of prevention, ibid. 
Proper treatment, in the. cafe of, 527. 

Abfee es, how to be treated, 308, 563. 

Accidents.. See Cafualiies. aN 
Acids, of peculiar fervice in confumptions, 175- In putrid fevers, 
201. Not fuitable in the meafles, 242. 

Acidities ‘in the bowels of infants, the origin of, 541. Viethod of 

cure, ibid, 

Ackworth, foundling. hofpital at, cant of the children there bein 
afflicted with feabbed heads, and fatal confequences of their ill 
treatment, 546, note. 

Addifon, his remark on the luxury, of the table, ot. 

“Ether, very ferviceable in removing fits of the abiingy 4273 n0te. 
is excellent for flatulencies, 442. = 

LEthiops mineral, ftrongly recommended Py Dr. Cheyne i in a 

“” mations of the eyes, 264. 

Africans, their treatment of children, IO, 70%. 

Agaric of the oak, its merit asa flyptic, 566, Method Ngee 
preparing, and applying it, iid, note. 

Agriculture, a healthful, conftant, and eroatable employment, Age 

As too much negledied in favour of manufactures, zid, Garden- 
ing the moft wholefome amufement for fedentary perfons, 49. 

Ague, 2 {pecies of fever no perfon can miftake, and the proper 
medicine for, generally known, 141. Caufes of, 142, Symptoms, 
ibid. Regimen for, idid. Under a proper regimen will often go 
off, without medicine, 143... Medical treatment of, ibid. Often 
degenerates into obftinate chronical difeafes, if not radically 
cured, 147. -Peruvian bark the only medicine to be relied on 
m, 148. Children how to be treated in, 149. Preventive me- 
dicine for thofe who live in marfhy countries, { 50. 

Air, confined, poifonous to children, 28. A free open air will fome- 
times cure the moft obftinate diforders in children, 30. Occu- 
pations which injure the health by unwholefome air, 35,45. The 
qualities of, act more fenfibly on the body than is generally 1 ume 
gined, 69. “The feveral noxious qualities of, fpecified, ibid, 
large cities, polluted by various EET 40. The air arin 
churches, how rendered unwholefome, ilid. Houfes ought to be 
Ric Ne daily, 71. The danger attending {mall apartments, 

-Perfons whofe bufinefs confines them to town ought to 
Seip in the country, éid, Aish walls obitruct the free current of 
air 


. Pte ama SS 
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air, 73. Trees fhould not be planted too near to houfes, idid, 
_ Frefh air peculiarly necéffary for the fick, iid. The fick in hof- 
pitals in more danger from the want of freh air, tham from their 
diforders, 74. Wholefomenefs of the morning air, 79. “The 
changeablenefs of, one great caufe of catehing cold, rz0, Thofe 
who keep moit within doors the moft fenfible of thefe changes, 
z2r. Of the night, to be carefully guarded againit,.122. Frefh 


air often of more efficacy in difeafes than medicine, 133. Its im- — 


portance in fevers, 138. 153. States of, liable to produce putrid 
fevers, 1947. Muft be -kept cool and frefh in fick chambers undex 
- this diforder, 2o0¥. Change of one of the moft effectual remedies 
‘for the hooping cough, 288, The qualities of, a material confi- 
deration for afthmatic patients, 405. The various ways by which 


dt may be sendered noxious, 599. Confined, how to try. and © 


purify, 600. Method of recovering perfons poifoned by foul 
» ‘air, id. Freth, of the greateft importance in fainting fits, 607. 
Aitkin, Mr. his treatife on the nature and cure of fractures, recom- 
‘ “mended, 583, note, . . ' 
Alcali, cauftic, recommended in the ftone, 326. How to prepare 
it, (Ltd, nole.” ty al 
Aliment is capable of changing the whole conftitution of the body, 
! Will in many cafes, anfwer every intention in the cure of 
difeafes, did, The calls of hunger and thirft, fufficient for regu 
jating the due quantity of, 58. ‘The quality of, how injured, 
itid. A due mixture of vegetables neceffary with our animal 
food, 6c. ‘Tio what the bad effe€ts of tea are principally owing, 
61. Water, good and bad, diftinguifhed, 62. Inquiry into the 
gualities of fermented liquors, with inftructions for the due making 
of them, 63. The qualities of good bread, and why adulterated 
by bakers, 64. General rules for the c’ vice of food, tid. 


Ought not to be too uniform, 66, Meals onght to be taken at 


“regular. times, iid. Long ‘falting. injurious both to old and 
young, 67. Breakfafts.and fuppers, ibid. Changes of diet ought 
to be gradually made, 68. General obfervations on, fe ai 

Amaurofis. See Gutla ferena. , 
Amujements, {edentary, improper for fedentary perfons, 48, Ought 
always to be of an ative kind, 79. | saophiiget 
Anafarca. See Dropfy. . arg 
Anger, violent fits of, injurious to the eonftitution, 108. Tranquil- 
lity of mind effential to health, iid. : 
Animal food, cautions in giving it to children, 17. Animals that 
die of themfelves, unfit for food, 59. Over-driven cattle ren- 

dered unwholefome, ibid. The artifiees of butchers expofed, did, 
‘Too great'a quantity of, generates the fcurvy, 60. Injurious te 

‘many habits, 662. : 


Animals and plants, the analogy in the nourifhment of, ftated, go, 
Anthonys fire, St. See Eryfipelas. 
Aphibe. See Thrufh. ; 2 es . 
Apoplexy, who. moft liable to this diforder, goo. Canfes, zdad. 
Symptoms and method of cure, gro. Cautions to perfons of an 
 “gpople@ic make, 411; cupping frequently beneficial in, 412, note, 
oh, i aus ik Va fpothecarics’ 


_ ‘American Indians, their method of curing the venereal difeafe, 510, - 


ig 


_ Bath, cold, the ‘good effects of, on children, 27. Recommended 


f 
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Apothecarizs weights, a table of; G99. 
Apparel. © See Clothing. 


| Appetite, want of, caufes ‘and remedies for, 423. 


Arbuthnot, Dr. his advice in the inflammation of the lungs, 1655 
His advice for perfons troubled with coflivenefs, 415, nore, 

Arfenic, the effeéts of, on the ftomach, 474. Medical treatment, 
when the fymptoms appear, bid. “i 

Arts. See Manufactures, 

Afcites.. See Drop/y. aa 

Affes milk, why it feldom. does any good, 173. Inftru€trons for 
taking it, iid. ) | ‘ 

Afioma, the different kinds of this diforder diftinguifhed, with its 
caules, 404. Symptoms, idid. Regimen, 405. Medical treat« 

- ment, 406. Remedies proper in the molt atihma, ibid. 


b 


— Afthma, nervous, remedy tor, 408, note. 


dimofphere. See Air. 


1 RB. : : 

Ball’s purging vermifuge powder, preparation of, 366. i 

Balfams, hew to prepare. Anodyne balfam, 708. Locatelli. 
balfam, iJzd. Vulnerary balfam, iid. 

Bandages, tight, produce moit of the bad confequences attending 
fraétured bones, 584. , 

Bark, Peruvian, the beft antidote for failors againft diforders on a 
foreign coalt, 44. How to be adminiftered in the ague, 144 
DikinGion between the red bark and quill bark, ibid, note. A 
decoétion or infufion of, may be taken by thofe who cannot 
fwallow it in fubftance, 146. Is often adulterated, idid, note. Is 
the only medicine to be depended on in agues, 148. How it may 
be rendered more palatable, ibid. May be adminittered by clyfter, 
349. Cold water the beft menftruum for extracting the virtues of — 
this drug, 176. How to be adminiftered in the putrid fever, 2045 
and in the eryfipelas, 252. In an inflammation of the eyes, 263. 
Its efficacy ina malignant quinfey, 274, In the hooping-cough, 

‘VigOt. Be good medictne.in vomiting, when it proceeds from. weak-. 
nets of the ftomach, 317. Its efficacy in a diabetes, and how to 
take it, 321. Is good againft the piles, 334; and worms, 
365. Its ufe dangerous for preventing a fit of the gout, 382. 
A good remedy in the King’s evil, 3973 and in the fluor albus, 


2h | 

Barley water, how made, 159. sg WRI 

Barrenneft in wothen, the general caufes of, 535. Courfe of relief, 
636. Dr.Cheyne’s obfervation on, ibid, note, ; 

Bath waters, good in the gout, 383. ‘ 

tothe fudious, 57. Is peculiarly excellent for firengthening the 
nervous fyfiem, 422. Therefore fhou'd never be omitted,+in 

~ gleets, 498. Is good for rickety children, 554. Apoplexics 
frequently occafioned by the improper ufe of, 6:7. Abfurd pre- 


x. judice againft, 6:8. Nething contributes more~ to permantnt 


health, ibid. A fingle plunge or dip, fufficient, continuing too 
long in it dangerous, 619. Morning the propereft time for. 
bathing, id. Seatwater preferable to tiver-water, 620, Rules 
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to be obferved im the ufe of, ibid. Is peculiarly falutary vn tarde 
phuloas complaints, iid... Swellings of the glands refolved by 
fed bathing, 621. Warm bath better adapted for cutaneous ' 
diforders, 622 , Cautions on the improper ule of, 623,625. 
Good effeéts of the fhower-bath, 627. Cold. bath dangerous in 
the gout, 628. Warm bath more falutary. in difeafes of the 
liver and kidneys, 629. Obfervations on the vapour-bath, zbid.., 
Bath, warm, of gieat fervice in an inflammation of the ftomach, ~ 
5 293 | | | Hi, ) | 
ataiag, a religious duty under the Judaic and Mahometan laws, 
98... Is condufive to health,. 99. % eer | 
Bears foot, recommended as a powerful remedy againft worms, 366. 
Beis, inttead of being made up again as foon as perfons rife trom 
them, ought to be turned down and expofed to the air, 71. Bad 
effeéis of too great indulgence ia bed, 73. ‘Damp, the danger of, 
122.' Soft, are injurious to the kidneys, 320, 323. y 
Beer, the ill confequences of making it too weak, 63. Pernicious 
artifices of the dealers in,. 64. 4 iN) iy 
Bells, parith, the tolling them for the dead, a dangerous cuftom, 110, 
Bells, 564. : veins 
Bilous colic, fymptoms and treatment of, 299. 
fever. See ever, ; 
Hite of a mad dog. See Dog. a . sah 
Ditters, warm and aftringent, antidotes to agues, 146. Are fervice- 
able in vomiling when it proceeds from weaknefs in the fto- 
sj Mach; 257; ee riba 2 
Bladder, inflammation of, its general caufes, 305. Medical treat- 
ment of, ibid. . 
~ -——, ftonein. See Stone. 
Blof. See Lryfipelas e ar 
Bleeding, cautions for the operation of, in fevers, 139, In the ague, 
T4400 Hs importance in the acute continual fever, 1p4. dh the 
. pleurify, 159. When neceffary in an inflammation of the lungs, 
165. Caution againlt, ina nervous fever, 194. In the putrid 
_ ¢fever, 203. In the miliary fever, 211; When neceffary in the 
{mall-pox, 225. When ufeful in the meafles, 243+ When ne- 
ceflary in the billous fever, 248. Under what. circumftances pro- 
per in the eryfipelas, 251. Mode of, proper in an inflammation 


of the brain, 257. Is alwaysneceffary in an inflammation of the 
eyes, 264. When proper and improper, ina cough, 284, When 

; dahil in the hooping-cough,' 289, Is almolt the only thing to 
e depended on in an inflammation of the ftomach, 293+ And in 
_an inflammation of the inteftines, 295. Js neceffary mm an inflam- 

' mation of the kidneys, 304. Its ufeina fupprefiion of unne, 322. 
1s proper in an aithma, 406. Is dangerous ia fainting fits, without 
due caution, 441« Cautions proper in the puerperas fever, 533+: 
Is an operation generally performed by perfons who do not un- 

- derftand when it is-proper, 560. In what cafes it ought to-be 
had‘recourle to, iid. The quantity taken aways how to be re« 
‘gulated, 561. General rules for the operation, ibid. Objec- 
tions to bleeding by leeches, idid. _ Prevailing prejudices relative: 
to bleeding, idid. The arm the moft eommodious part to take 
we bloed from, 562. eo | mus 
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Bleeding at the nofe, fpontaneous, is'of more fervice, where bleed~ 
ing is neceffary, than the operation with the lancet, 331. Ought 
not to be flopped without due confideration, zbid) How to ftop it 
when neceffary, i/id. Cautions to prevent frequent returns of, 333. 
Bind perfons, when born fo, might be’ educated to employments 
{uited to their capacity, 455, note. | ee 
“Blifters, peculiatly advantageous in the nervous fever; 194. When _ 
only to be applied in the putrid fever, 203. When proper in the 
miliary fever, 211. Seldom fail to remove the moft obftinate in- 
flammation of the eyes, 262, A good remedy in the quinfey, 
274. Proper for a violent hooping-cough, 291%. Is one of the 
beft remedies for an inflammation of the ftomach, 293. Are effi- 
cacious in the tooth-ach, 356. | : i 
Blood, involuntary difcharges of, often falutary, and ought net to 
be rafhly ftopped, 328. The feveral. kinds’ of thofe difcharges; - 
with their ufual caufes, idid. Methods of cure, 330. © 
——, {pitting of, who moft fubjeét to, and at what feafons, 337. 
Its caufes, itd. Symptoms, 338. Proper regimen in, 339. Me-~ 
dical treatment, iid. Cautions for perfons fubje€ to it, 240. 
-, vomiting of, its caufes and fymptoms, 341. Medical treat- 
ment, 342. | , 
Blood-fhot eye, how to’cure, 458. 
Bloody-flux. See Dy/eniery. 
- Boerhaave, his obfervations on drefs, 87, a0fe. . His mechanical ex: 
pedients to relieve an inflammation of the brain, 257. 
Bolufes, general rules for the preparing of, 709. The aftringeit bo- 
lus, zbid.. Diaphoretic bolus, #did. Mercurial bolus, idid. . Bo~ 
lus of rhubarb and mercury, 710. Peétoral bolus, iid. Purging 
bolus, idzd. ea 
Bones, the exfoliation of, a very flow operation, 571. Bones, 
broken, often fuecefsfully undertaken by ignorant operators, 581. 
Regimen to be adopted after the accident, 582. Hints of con- 
duct if the patient is confined to his bed, zJid, Cleanlinefs to be 
regarded during thisconfinement, 583. The limb not to be kept 
continually on the firetch, did. Cautions to be obferved in fet~ - 
ting a bone, ibid. Tight bandages condemned, 584. How to 
keep the limb fteady by an eafy method, idid. Fractures of the 
ribs, ibid, | ) is 
Bowels, inflammation of. See Stomach. 
Boys, the military exercife proper for them, 24, 
Braidwood. Mr. his {kill in teaching the dumb to fpeak, 459, note. 
Brain, inflammation of, who moft liable to it, with its caufes and 
fymptoms, 254. Regimen, 256. Medical treatment, 257... 
Bread, proper tood for children, as foon as they can chew it, 16. | 
A cruft of, the beft gum-ftick, ibid. The beft modes of prepar- 
ing-it in food for children, ibid. Good, the qualities of, and for 
what purpofe adulterated by the bakers, 64. Toafted, a deco¢- 
tion of, good to check the vomiting in a cholera morbus. 311. A 
farfeit of, more dangerous than any other food, 664. The fiiclt 
not always.the bett adapted for nutrition, 665. Houfehold bread” 
the molt wholefome, isi¢d, Wheat flour api to occafion conftipa- 
tion, 666. Different kinds of grain make the belt bread, sbid. 
HWA ABeod 14 , Conlump- 
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Confumption of bread increafed by drinking tea, 668. India 

corn the belt. food when boiled, 672. Buck wheat highly nutri- 
tious, idid. Various fubfitutes for bread, 676. Me: ae 
Brimftone. . See Sulphur. . 


Broth, gelatinous, recommended in. the dyfentery; how to maké, 


346. “ 
Broths and Soups,various ingredients inthe compofition of, 635, 686. 
General obfervations en, 687. ~The moft wholcfome diettor the 


poor, ibid; Warmly recommended by Count Rumford, 688. — 


Brown foup recommended for breakfatt in place of tea, 689. 


Brutfes; why of worfe confequence than wounds o, Proper treat- 
9 why q § 57 p 


mentof, ibid. ‘The exfoliation of injured bones a very flow ope 

vation, 571. How tocure fores occafioned by, idid. 

_ Buboes, two kinds of, diftinguifhed, with their proper treatment, Sof. 
Burdens, heavy, injurious to the lungs, 38. is 

Burgundy pitch, a platter of between the fhoulders, an excellent re- 
medy ina cough, 285. Ina hooping«cough, 291. And for-chils 

_. dren ia teething, 557. ‘i 


Burials, the dangers attending their being allowed, in the midft of ~ 


populous towns, 4o. Me 
Burns, flight, how to cure, 568. Treatment of, when violent, 569: 


Extraordinary cafe of, ibid. Liniment for, 432, 


« 


Butchers, their profeffional artifices explained and condemned, 59. - 
Butter ought to be very fparingly given to children, 19, Uied in 
large quantities very injurious te the ftomach, having a conftant 


tendency to turn-rancid, 673. Bread made with butter not eafily 


digelted, 675» Patties of every kind improper for children, ibid, . 
. Cc . * ev 
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Cabbage leaves, topical application of, in a pleurify, 160. In dropfy, 


376, note. tee 
Camphor, why of little ufe in eye-waters, 713. 
Camphoraicd oil, preparation of, 733. , 
Camphorated {pirit of wine, 748. PSE ha 
Camps, the greateft neceffity of confulting cleanlinefs in, 98. 


oA 


eS. x: 


Cancer, its different ftages defcribed, with the producing caufes, 465. 


Symptoms, 466. Regimen, and medical treatment, 467. Drs 
Storck’s. method of treating this diforder, 463. Cautions for 
avoiding it, 470. Credulity, more incurable than caneersy 472. - 
Cancer feroli, a diforder peculiar to chimney-{weepers, owing te 
want of clealinefe, 96, note. _ 4 tel AG ET aN 
Carriages, the indulgence of, a facrifice of health to vanity, 77-~ 
Carrot, wild, recommended inthe flone, 327. \ 
— poultice for cancers, how to prepare, AGO; AC. 
—— —, properly manfactured, may fupply the place of bread, 682. 
Cafualties, which apparently put an end to lifes neceflary cautions 


Hy 


» Fefpedtinys 558,594, 5995 O85. 


: , 
a... 


eo fublhances topped ia the gullet, 589... 
arson wept drowning, 594. es Ge 
——+ —— NOXIOUS vapours, FO. 


ae extremity of cold, Oot. 


Lis 


| : Cafualties, 


_ 
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. Ccfaalties, extreme heat, 603. | 
C atabla/s, their general iniention, 710. Preparation"of the difcus 
tient cataplafm, ibid. Ripening cataplafm, ibid... 
Catara&, the diforder and its proper treatment defcribed; 457. 
Cattle, ftall fed, are unwholefome foods 59. Over-driven, are 
killed in a high fever, ibid. The artilices of butchers expoied; 
ibid, 60. . 
Cellars, long fhut, ought to be cautioufly opened, 72, And funk 
ftories of houfes, unhealthy to live in, 124. Of liquors in a ftaté 
of fermentation, dangerous to enter, 599: How to purify the air’ 
in, 600. Ant ‘ | 
Celfus, his rules for the prefervation of health, i27%. 
Chancres, defcribed, 502. Primary, how to treat, 563. Symptom~ 
atic, zdid, . | : 
Charsoal fire, the danger of fleeping in the fune of, 599. | 
Charity, the proper exercife of, 41. ' pf 
Cheefe, asa diet, iajurious to health, 675, 
Cheyne, ‘Dr. his perfualive to the ule of exercife, “8. His judg« 
“ment of the due quantity of urine, not to. be relied on, 119. 
Strongly recommends Au:hiops mineral in inflammations of thé 
eyes, 264. His obfervations on barrennefs, 536, note. 
Chilblains, caufe of, 547. How to cure, ida, 
Child-bed women, how to be treated under:a miliary fever, 212. 
Child-bed fever. See Fever, sats 
Child-birth, the feafon of, requires due care after. the labour pains 
are over, 528. Medical advice to women in labour, #éid. Ill 
effeéts of colle&ting a number of women on fuch ocealions, 529, 
note. Fow to guard againil the miliary fever, 532. Symptoms 
of the puerperal fever, sid. Proper treatment of this fever, 533. 
General cautions for women at this feafon, 535. : 
Children, their difeafes generally acute, and.delay dangerous, 5, 
- Their diforders lefs complicated, and eafier cured, than thofe of 


adults, 6. Are often the heirs of the difeafes of their parents, 


iid. Thofe born of difeated parents, require peculiar care in the 
nurfing, 8. Are often kiiled or deformed by injudicious clothing, 


9. How treated: in Africa, 10, note. ‘The afual caufes of de= - 


formity in, explained, rt. Their clothes ought to be faftened on: 
with firings, 12. General rule for clothing them, 13. Cleane 
linefs, an important article in their drefe, 14. The milk of the 
mother the moft natural food for, zbid. Abfurdity of giving them 
‘drugs as their firft food, 15. - The belt method of expelling the 
meconium, ibid. Tow they ought to be weaned from.the breaft, 
16. A cruft-of bread the bet gum-ttick for them, ibid. How 
to prepare bread in their food, did. Cautions.as to giving them 
animal food, 17, Cautions as to the quantity of their food, ibid, 
‘Errers in the quality of their food more frequent than in ihe quan- 


tity, 18, The food of adults improper for children, zdid. Strong 


liquors expofe them to inflammatory diforders, ibid. , Il] effets 


of unripe fruit, zdid. Butter, 19. Honey, a wholefome article of x 


. food for them, iid. The importance of exercife to promote their 
growth and ftrength, 20. Rules for their exercife, at. Poverty 
of parents occafions their negleé of children, 22. The utility of 


exercife demonftrated from the organical. ftru@ure of children, | 
| D 


 1bid. 


/ 
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~ ibid. Philofophical arguments fhewing the necefiity of exercife, 23: 
‘Ought not to be fent to fchdol too foon, ibid. . Nor be put too: 
foon to labour, 26. Dancing an excellent exercife for them, 27. 
‘The cold bath, idid. . Want of wholefome air deftructive to chil-. 
-dten, 28. ‘fo wrap them up clofe in eradles pernicious, 29. Are — 
treated like plants in a hot~houfe, 30. ‘The ufual faulty conduct, 
of nurfes pointed out, 3t. Are crammed with cordials by indo- - 
lent nurfes, 32... Exuptions ignorantly treated by nurfes, id. 
Loofe fteols, the proper treatment of, 33. Livery method ought 
to be taken to make them ttrong and hardy, 34. Indications of 
the fmall-pox in, 217. Injured by drinking thin warm flu:ds,. 
AOE, note, eet ya | +9 
Chin-cough. See Cough. poniitd “eye 
Cholera morbus, the diforder defined, with its caufes and fymptoms, 
tro. Medical treatment EE Bros pe 2 
Shurches, the feveral circumttances that render the air in, unwhole*. 
fome, 70. iy ty 
Churchiag of awomen after lying-in,.a dangerous euftom, 535... 
Church-yards, the bad confequences of having them in large towns,70. 
Cities, larges the air in, contaminated by various means, 70. The: 
bad effeéts. of burying the dead in, iid. Houfes ought to be 
ventilated daily, 71. The danger attending fmall apartments, 
72. -All.who can ought to fleep in the country, ibid. Diforders 
that large towns are peculiarly hurtful to, édid.. Cleanlinefs not 
fufficiently actended to in, 97. Should be fupplied with plenty 
of water, 100, wale. The beft means to guard againft infeétion. 
ip, £Odv gr wean | . 
| Clare, Mr. bis method of applying faline preparations of mercury 
in venereal cafes, 508. - Ti . t aes . 
Cleanline/s, an important article of attention in the drefe of children, 
143 and to {4dentary artifts, 48. Finery in drefs often covers 
dirt, 87. Is neceflary to health, 96.. Diforders originating from 
the want of, 26a. Is not {ufficiently attended to in large towns, 
97. Nor by country peafants, ibid. ‘Great attention paid to, by 
the ancient Romans, iid, note. Neceflity of confulting cleanli+-. 
_ nefs in camps, 98. Was the principal object of the whole fyftem 
~ of the Jewith laws, iid, 1s agreat part of the religion of the | 
Eaftern countries, 99, Bathing.and wafhing greatly conducive | 
to health, dtd. Cleanlinefs peculiarly neceffary on board of fhipsy. 
ibid. and to the fick, iid. General remarks on, roo. Many 
diforders may be cured by cleanlinefs alone, 133. - The want of, 
avery general caufe of putrid fevers, I 98.’ Is a great prefervative 
againft venereal infection, 513; and againft galling in infants, 
42., Cutaneous diforders proceed from a want of, 671. 
Clergy, exhorted to remove popular prejudices againit inoculation, 
233. Might do great good by undertaking the prattice of it~ 
_themfelves, 235. i, Hgts ee Pes 
Clothing, the only natural ufe of,.9. Thet of children, -has be- 
| ‘come a fecret art, iid. Ought to be faftened on infants with 
. ftriags initead of pins, 12. Pernicious confequences of flays, 13-.. 
_ Importance’ of cleanlinefs to children, 14. “Lhe due quantity of,” 
diéiated ‘by the climate, 84, Should be increafed 1m the decline 
of life, ibid. and adapted to the feafons, ibid. Is ioe cig 
oh . y 
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# by being made fubfervient to the purpofes of vdaten 85. Per 
nicious confequences of attempting to mend ‘the fhape by drefs, 
ibid. Stays, ibid. Shoes, 86. Garters, buckles, and other ban- 
dages, 87. T he perfection of, to be eafy and clean, ibid. Ge- 
neral remarks on; 88. ‘Wet, the danger of, and how to guard 
againtt it, I2I. 

Chyters, a proper form of, for an inflammation of the ftomach, B03). 
And for an t aAumnawaeiony of the inteftines, 294. Of tobacco 
imoke, its efficacy 1 in procuring a flool, 301, note. Of chicken 
broth, falutary in the cholera morbus, 311. Their ufe in fuppref- 

~ fon of urine, 323. Ought to be frequently adminiftered in the 
puerperal fever, 533. Of tobacco, to excite a vomit, 592. Of 
tobacco fumes, to itimulate the inteftines, 596.. The general in~ 
tention of, 711. Preparation of the emollient clyfter, 7126 
Laxative clylter; iid. Carminative clytter, ibid. Gily clyfter, 
ibids Starch clyfter, ibid. i hig pees clyfter, 713. Vinegar 
elyfter, ibid. 

Celiac paffion, proper treatment fot 350. 

“Coffee berries, recommended in the ftone, 327. 

Gold, extreme, its effeéts on the humam trame, aod The fudden 
application of heat dangerous in fuch cafes, iid. How to-recover 
frozen or benumbed Seah 602. 

Cold Bath. See Bath. 

Colds, frequently occationed by imprudent changes of clos at the 
firft approaches.of fummer, 85, note. Various caufes of, fpeci- 
fied, 120. “Their general caules, 278. Proper regimen on the 
d¥riptoms iar,’ appearing, #did. Danger of Bree NE the difor- 
der, 279. The chief fecret for avoiding, 281. Public gardens 
at the clofe of a hot day as dangerous as they are inviting, onac- 
count of, did. Hints to the frequenters of theatres and aflemblies, 
to guard againft, 282. Melanchely cafe of a’ young lady, who 
died of a cold cantraGted at anaflembly, 283, « 

Colic, different fpecies of, 297. Medical treatment of, Stepan! 
to their fpecies and. rr 208. 'Bilious colic, 299. Hyfleric 
colicy 3co. Nervous colic, 301. Cautions neceflary to. guard 

. again{t the nervous colic, 302. General advice in colics, ibid. 

 Collyria. ’ Seve Lyeawaters. . 

~ Commerce often imports infections diforders, 103. Means laggctted 
to guard againft this danger, ibid. note. : 

Confections often very needlc{sly compounded, 714. Eecpay sage of 

the Japonic confection, iid. 

Conferves and Preferves, general remar ks an, and their dccapaunee, é 
915. Of red bolts ibid. OB floes, ibid. , , Candied orange-peel, 

16. 

Gonfltution bied or bad, ee foundation of, generally laid during 
infancy, I. , 

Confumptions, the seabae of this difevaer may be attributed to hard 
drinking, 93. Who moft liable to, and its caufes, 167. Symp- 
toms, 168. Regimen, 169. [iding, ibid. Much benefit to 
be expected from going a long voyage, 170. Travelling, ibid. 
Diet, itid. Great efficacy of milk in, 171. “Medical treat- 
mient, 174. 
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Con/umptions, nervous, defined, and the perfons moft liable. 10, F77- 
Proper treatment of, ibid. ~ . Aksar ; 


. 


-: Symptomatic, the treatment of, muft be directed to 


the producing cafe, 178. . 
Con/umption, means of detecting and prevesting, 180. — 
Convulfions, why new born infants are fo liable to, 12. Thofe pre- 


ceding the eruption in the {mall-pex favourable fymptoms, 219. © 


The general caufes of, 555. Proper treatment ot, iid, Extra- 
ordinary recovery of an infant feemingly killed by, 613. Farther 
inftructions in like cafes, 614. : Nee , 

Cook, Captain, the circumnavigator, his means of preferving the 
health of his men, 43, soe. . a erst Ne, 

Cookery, the arts of, render many things unwhelefome, that are not 
naturally fo, 61. Roailing meat, a watteful mode of, 687. ’ 

Gordials, ought not to be given to infants, 15, Are the common* 
refuge of nurfes who negiect their duty to children, 32- Are 
often fatal in an inflammation of the ftomach, 293. When good 
in the colic, 299. Ought not to be given to a pregnant woman 
during labour, 525. is 

Gorn, damaged, will produce the putyid fever, 198. | 

iorns in the feet are occafioned by wearing tight thoes, 86. 

Cortex. See Bark. | . 


- 


Coftivenefi, a frequ nt recourfe to medicines for the prevention. of, 


injurious to the conftitntion, FEZ. Is rather to be removed by 
diet than by drugs, iZid. Its general caufes and, ill effects, 412. 
Regimen, 443. Remedies for, hid, 


. Cough, the proper remedies for, 284. A plafler of Burgundy pitch 


laid between the fhoulders an excellent remedy for, 285. The 
ftomach cough, and cough of the lungs, diftinguifhed, 286. 
Treatment for the nervous cough, 287..: ' 
Cough, haoping, whe mot liable to, with its difpofing caufes, 288. 
Remedies, ibid. Is infeClious, ibid. Vomits, their ufe,,and how 
‘to adminj&er them to children, 289, Garlic ointment a goad 
reanedy for, 29!. - ; angie 
Cough, phtbitical, incident to fedentary artilicers, from their breath- 
ing confined air, 46.' / : hg i 
Cow-pock, 240. note. ° , p 


Cradles; on many accounts hurtful to children, 29. 


Cramp, proper remedies for, 448. 


Gramp of the fromach, who molt fubje@ to, 436. Medical treat-_ 


“ment of, tid. : 5 
E€rotchets, how to ule for extratting fubftances detained in the 
. gullet, 590. is 4 , 
Croup in children, deferibed, 548. Its fymptoms and proper twat- 

ment, 23d. hie Yc 


Cyder, the ill confe quences of making it too weak, 63, 


\ 
7 
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Dancing, an excellent kind of exercife for young perfons, 27. 
Daucus fylveftris. See Carrot. 


Deafue/s, when a favourable fymptom in the putrid fever, 20, mote. 


Methods of cure, according to its caufes, 459. A new operation 
for the cure of propofed, 461, no/e. «het 


‘i. ton Km eredsteds Aer has $00s Onde HibRe means to be 


“Death, the evidences .of, fometimes fallacious, amd ought not te — 


— 
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ufeli for the recovery of perfons from, nearly the fame in ail 
cafes, 615. ; 

Decodions, general remarks on, 716. Preparation of thé decoction 
of altheza, idid. Common deco@tion, iid. Of logwood, -717. 
Of-bark, iid. Compound decoétion of bark, ibid. Of farfa- 

_parilla, ibid. Of feneka, 718. White deeottion, zid. 

Deformity, often occafioned by the injudicious manner of drefling — 
children, 9. Is feldom found among favage nations, 10. “Che 
ufual caufes of, explained, 11. 

Dews, night, dangerous to-health, 122. , V4 

Diabetes, who mott liable to this diforder,- 319. Its caufes and 
{ymptoms, lid. Regimen, and medical treatment, 320. Dittin- 
guifhed from incontinency of urine, 321. av 

- Diarrhea. See Loofenefin é | 

Diet, will often anfwer all the indications of cure in-difeafes, 13%. 

lluftrations, ibid. General obfervations on, 660. Improper 
diet affets the mind as. well as the body, 653. Vegetable ought 
to preponderate over animal food, ifid.. See Aliment. — . 

Digeftion, the powers of, equally impaired by repletion or tnani- 
tion, 66. ; gs kG ‘ 

Dijfeafes, hereditary, cautions to.perfons affitied with, 8. Peculiar 
diforders attending particular eccupations, 36. Many of them 
infetious, Tol. “The knowledge of, deyends more upon expe- 

_ “ience and obfervation than upon feientifical principles, 129. Are. — 
to be diflinguifhed by the molt obvious and permanent fymptoms, 
ibid.- The differences of fex, age, and conilitution, to be confi- 
dered, 130. Of the mind, to be diftinguifhed from thofe cf the 
body, ibid. Climate, fituation, and occupation, to be attended 
to, iid. Other collateral circumftances, 13. Many indications . 
of cure, to be anfwered-by diet alone, ibid. Cures often effected 
by frefh air, by exercife, or by cleanlinefs, 133. Nervous dif- 
eafes, of a complicated natwre, and difficult to cure, 428. 

, Diflocations, fhould be reduced before the fwelling and inflammation 

come on, and how, 576. Of the jaw, 577. Of the neck, 578. 
OF the ribs, ibid. Of the fhoulder, 579. Of the elbow, 539. 
Of the thigh, zdid. Of the knees, aneles, and toes, 58t.> 
| Diuretic infufion for the Dropfy, how to prepare, 374, 375- 
Dog, fymptoms of madnefs in, 476. Ought to be carefully pre- 
-ferved after biting any perfon, to afcertain whether he is mad or 
not, 477. Is often reputed mad when he is not fo, ibid. Symp-~ 
toms of the bite of amad dog, 478. The poifon cannet lie many 
years dormant in the body, as is fuppofed, bids Dr. Mead’s re= 
_ceipt for the bite, 24id. ‘The famous aft Indian fpecific for, 479s 
Other recipes, iid. Vinegar of confiderable fervice in this dii- 
order, 480. Medical courfe of treatment, recommended, ibid. 
Regimen, 481. Dipping in the fea not to be relied on, 482. 
Dr. Tiffot’s medical courfe for the cure of the hydrophobia, did. 
Remarks on the Ormfkirk medicine, 483, no/e. 
Dofes of medicines, the relative proportions of, for different ages, 
608. ; ne HARE . 
Aan ought to be avoided by perfons aficted with nervous dif- 


orders, 422. , ‘ Si 
ne 3 D ca Draught, 
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Draught, is the proper form for fuch medicines \as are intended for 
immediate operation, 718. How to prepare the anodyne draught, 
gid. Diuretic draught, iid. Purging draught, 719. Sweating 
draught, ibid. Vomiting draught, ibid. 
Drefi, See Clothing. J Sha, 
Drinking, perfons who are {.ldom intoxicated may neverthelefs in- 
jure their conflitutions by, 92. ‘The habit of drinking frequently 
originates from misfortnnes, 93. Frequently deftroys the powers 
of the mind, 94. Perfons often forced to it by miftaken hofpi- 
tality, ibid note. Leads to other vices, 95. 
Dropfy, the feveral diftinctions of, with its canfes, 371. Symp- 
tome, 372. Regimen, 373- Medical treatment, 374. Tapping, 
a fafe and fimple operation, 376. ‘extraordinary efficacy of nitre, 
in the cure of, 377. Pills for carrying off the effufion, 377, aot. 
Protfy of the brain. See Water in the head. - | ura 
Drowned perfons, ought not to be rafhly given up for dead, 594. 
Proper trials for the recovery of, 595. Endeavours ought not to 
be fufpended upon the firft returns of life, 598. Succefs of the 
_ Amflerdam fociety for the recovery of, 614. — . 
Drunkennefs. See Intoxicalion. 
| Dumb perfons may be taught to read, write, and difcourfe,; 459. 
note. } 4 . 
Dyfentery, where and when moft prevalent, 344. Its caufes and 
lymptoms, ibid. Regimen, 345: Fruit, one of the beft remedies 
for, 347. Proper drink for, 348. Medical treatment, 107d. 
. Cautions to prevent a relapfe, 349. ; 


BE, 


Ear, the feveral injuries it is liable to, 459. Deafnefs, medical 
treatment of, according to its caufes, 460. Ought not tobe 

tampered with,. bid. : iy te 
Ear-ach, its canfes, and proper treatment for, 358. How to 
_. drive infects out of, ibid. : ) a 8 


Education of children, thould be begun at home by the parents, 23. 


note, ‘That.of girls hurtful to their conftitution, 25. _ 
Effluvia, putrid, will oceafion the {potted fever, 198. 
EleGricity, beneficial in the pally, 429. , / 
Elettuaries, general rules for making, 719. Preparation of lenitive 
electuary, 720. Ele@uary for the dyfentery, iid. For the 
epileply, ibid. For the gonorrhea, ibid. Of the bark, 721. 
For the piles, ibid. For the palfy, ibid. For the rheumatifm, 
tbid, hake ee . dire 
Elixir, paregoric, how to prepare, 747. , Sqcred elixir, idid. Sto- 
_machic elixir, 748. Acid elixir of vitriol, sdzd.. i 
Emulfions, their ule, 721.) Preparations of the common emulfion, 
“22. Arabic emulfion, ibid. Camphorated emulfion, ibid. Emul- 
fion of gum ammoniac, ibid. Oily emulfion, iid. ri 
Engleman, Dr. his account of the German method of recovering 
perfons from fainting fits, 696. Meat oY 
Enirails.. See Intefliacss AY 
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_ Epilepfy, the diforder defined, 429. Its caufes and fymptoms, 430- 
_ Due regimen, 43x. Medical treatment, sid, a 


Eruptions in children often free'them from bad humours, but are fy 


miftaken and ill-treated by nurfes, 32. Ought neverto be ftoppea 
without proper advice, 33. In fevers, how to be treated, 195. 


203.209. 21f. In the fmall-pox, 218. 224. On the face, re="_ 


‘medy for, 394, aofe. In children, the caufes of, 545. How to. 
cure, 546. ; 


Liryfipelas, a difordor incident to the laborious, 39. Tts caufes ex-" 


plained, and who moft fubje& to it, 249. ” Its fymptoms, zid. 
Regimen, 250. Medical treatment, 254: The {corbutic eryfi- 
pelas, 253, Inftruétions for thofe who are fubje& to this dif- 
order, z6id. py es Ant 
Evacuations of the human body, the principal, fpecified, 116. By 
ftool, iid. Urine, rz8. Perfpiration, 120. : 


-Exercife, the importance of, to promote the growth and ftrength of . 


children, 20. All-young aninials exert their organs of motion as _ 


foon as they are able, lid. The utility of, proved from anate- .,, 
mical confiderations, 22. And from philofophical dedudtions, 23. > 
Military exercife recommended for boys, 24. Benefits of dane 


cing, 27. Isbetter for fedentaty perfons under lownefs of fpirits 
than the tavern, 48. Gardening the belt exercife for the feden- 
tary, 49. Violent, ought not to be taken immediately after a 
full meal, 57. Is as neceflary as food for the prefervation 6 
health, 76. Our love of activity an evidence of its utility, 2id. 
Indolence relaxes the folids, ibid. The indulgence of carriages 
as abfurd as pernicious, 77- 1s almoft-the only cure for glandular 
-obftruGtions, ibid. . Will prevent and remove thofe diforders that 
anedicine cannot cure, 7did.' Is the beft cure for complaints in the 
dtomach, 79. How to be taken within doors, when not to be 
done in the open air, idid. AQive {ports better than fedentary 
amufements, 80. The golf a better exercife than cricket, 7074. 
note. Txercife fhould not be extended to fatigue, ibid. Is as 
~ neceffary for the mind as for the body, 1 3. Is often of more 
efficacy than any medicine whatever, 133. The bett mode of 
taking it in a confumption, 169. Is of the greateft importance in 
a dropfy, 273. Mufcular, for the gout, 382, note. Is neceflary 
for the aflhmatic, 406. Is fuperior to all medicine in nervous 
diforders, 421. And in the pally, 429. Is proper for pregnant 
women, unlefs they are of a very delicate texture,5247. Want ’ 
of, the occafion ‘of rickets in children, 553. ; 
Extrads, general rules for making; but are more conveniently pur- 
chafed ready made, 722.. BP Se 
Eyes, inflammation of, ils general caufes, 259. Symptoms, 260. 
/ “Medical treatment, 261. How to be treated when it proceeds 
from a fcropliulous habit, 263. Advice to thofe who are fubject 
to this complaint, 264, Are fubje@& to many difeafes which are 
difficult to cure, 455, "The means by which they are frequently 


injured, 456. General means of prevention, ibid. The feveral — 


diforders of, with their medical treatment, 457- © [f 
Eye-wa'ers, general remarks on, and their principal intentions, 713 
Collyrium of alum, idid. Vitriolic collyrium, idi¢, Collyrium of 
lead, 714. | ANE TE prsiatne 8) en's 
ee iis eo 3D 4. | Painting- 
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Fainiing-fitsy how to cure, 489.604. Cautions to -perfons fubjeé& 
"to them, 607, Bleeding dangerous in, ibid. 
falling-ficknefs. See Epilep/y. | ”, 
fafting, long, injusious to thofe who labour hard, 40. Is hurtful 

both to old and young, 67. ji tee om 3 
_ fathers, culpably inattentive to the management of their children, Lt 


Their irregular lives often injure the conftitution of their chil- 


dren, ~7. 

Fear, the influence of, very great, in occafioning and aggravating 
difeafes, ro8. Its various operations, ICQ., mf 

Feet, injured by wearing tight fhoes, 86. The wafhing of, an 
agreeable article of cleanlinefs, 99. Wet, the danger of, 122. 
Bathing them in warm water, a good remedy in a cold, 280, 
And in the hooping-cough, 2g1. ; . Re Sn 

_ fermentation, the vapour of liquois in a ftate of, noxious, 599. 

fevers, of a bad kind, often oscafioned among labourers by poors 
living, 40. Frequently attack fedentary perfons after hard drink- 
ing,-48.- Nervous, often the confequence of intenfe ftudy, 53. 


“The moft general caufes of, enumerated, 135. The diflinguifhing 
Aymptoms of, ibid. The feveral {pecies of, idid. Is an effort of 
nature, which ought to be affifled, 136. How this isto be done, 
_ 437. Cordials and {weetmeats improper in, 138. Frefh air. of 
| great importance in, iid. The mind of the patient ought not to 

be alarmed with religious terrors, 139, Cautions as to bleeding 

and {weating in, idid- -Longings, the calls.of nature, and deferve 

attention, 140. Cautions to prevent a relapfe, ibid, paar 
Fever, acute continual, who moft liable to, 1 51. Caufes, ibid, 
Symptoms, idid ~ Regimen, 152. Medical treatment, 154. 
Symptoms favourable and unfavourable, id, Regimen to be ob- 


ferved during recovery, 155. 


Fever, bilious, general time of its appearance, 244. Proper treat- 


ment of, according to its fymptoms, vdid. ‘ 


Jrever, intermitting. See Ague. Era Te 
fever, miliary, from what the name derived, and its general ap- 
pearances, 207. Who moft liable to it, 208. Caufes, ibid. 
Symptoms, 209. Regimen, idid. Account of a miliary fever at 
Strafburgh, 210, mote. Proper medical treatment, 211. Cautions 
for avoiding this diforder, 212. How to prevent in child-bed- 
women, 532. ee) Veen 
Fever, milk, how occafioned, 531. How to prevent, 535. 
Fever, nervous, why more common now than formerly, and who 
- moft liable to it, rg1. Its caufes, ibid. Symptoms and proper 
regimen, 192. Medical treatment, 194. eR, ay 
fevery puerperal, or child-bed, the time of its attack, and fymptoms, 
532. Medical treatment cf, 533. Cautions for the prevention 
of this fever, 534. Fe Pid al a ira ek . 
Fever, putrid, is of a-peftilential nature, and who moft liable to it, 
197. Its general caufes, :bid. Symptoms of, 198, Other few 
yers may be converted to this, by improper treatment, 199. Fa- 
hea, | Manor ~. -vourable 


, - 


~ 


Putrid and malignant, often occafioned by want of cleanlinefs, 96. 


“ eRe OO ee 


wourable and unfavourable fymptoms of, 200. Regimen, ibid. 
Medical treatment, 202. Cautions for the prevention of this dif- 
order, 206. Very prevalent in the narrow lanes of London, or in 
the marfhy grounds in its environs, iid. Extraordinary cafe of a 
young lady who was cured of this fever, 207. , 

Fever, remitting, derivation of its name, 213. Its caufes and fymp- 
toms, isid. “Proper regimen, 214. Medical treatment, 215. 
Cautions for avoiding this fever, ibid. 

Fever, {carlet, why fo named, and its ufual feafon of attack, 245. 
Proper treatment of, ibid. Is fometimes attended with putrid 
and malignant fymptoms, 246. Medicines adapted to this flage ~ 
of the malady, ibid. Hiftory of a fever of this kind at Edinburgh, | 
ibid, note. 8 : 

Fever, {econdary, in the fmall-pox, proper treatment of, 225. 

Fever, yellow, treatment in the early flages of, 206, xore. 

Fijtulain Ano, caufesand treatment of, 574. : 

Fiatulencies in the ftomach, remedies againtt, 360. The feveral caufes _ 
of, 441. Medical treatment of, 442. PW ashe 

Flatulent colic, its caufes, and feat of the diforder, 297. Remedies 

_ for, 298. rs 

Flower-de-luce, the yellow water, the root of, recommended for the 
tooth-ach, 355. : 

Fluor albus detcribed, with its proper treatment, 523. _ 

Fomentations, how to make and apply, 723. General intentions of, 
ibid. Anodyne fomentation, iid Aromatic fomentation, 2/id. 

--.Common fomentation, sid. Emollient fomentation, 724. 
Strengthening fomentation, ibd. | BAN 

Food. See Aliment. tens ae 

Forgivenefs of injuries, ought to be pra€tifed from a regard to our 
own health, 1038. | . ! 

Fradures. See Bones, broken. 

Frozen limbs, how to recover, 602. : 

Fruii, unripe, very hurtful to children, 18. Ripe, one of the beft. 
medicines, both for the prevention and cure of a dyfentery, 347. 
Fruits o¢cafionally fubftitutes for bread, 676. ‘The plantain tree 
ufed for that purpofe in warm climates, iid. Yams, a proper _ 
fubftitute for bread in the Weft Indies, 677. - 

Funerals, the great number of vifitors attending them, dangerous to 
health, 102. 


‘Galling, in infants, the caufe and cure of, 542+ 
Gangrene, proper treatment of, 563. 7 | 
Gardening, a wholefome amufement for fedentary perfons, 49. 
Gargles for the throat, how to make, 267, 270, 273. General ine | 
~ tentions of, 724. Method of making the attenuating gargle, ibid. 
Common gargle, ibid. Detergent gargle, iid. Emollient gar- 
gle, 725. . For the mouth of infants in the thrufh. 540. a 
Garlic ointment, a North Britifh remedy for the hooping cough, 
how to apply, 29t.— ae 
Generals of armies, how 
they command, 41. | 
. Gilders. dee Aliners. | 
Ginger, fyrup of, how to prepare, 743. 


they ought to confult the health of the men 


Girls, 
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Girls, the common mode of education prejudicial to their confitu- 
tion, 25. Means of re&ifying-it recommended, sid. 
Gleet, how occafioned, and its fymptoms, 497. Meth \d of cure, 
ibid. Regimen, 498. Qbitinate gleets cured by. mercurial in- 
unétions, 499. Ule of cantarides.in, ibid, note. How to apply 
hougies, 2did. a hi aside tains ae 
Glover, Mr, his courle of treatment for the recoyery of a hanged 
man, O12. Wh Bie nae TCR 
Gonorrhea, virulent, the nature of, and its fymptoms, 488. Regt- 
men, 4g0. Medical treatment, iéid, Is often cured by altrin- 
gent. injections, 49i. Cooling purges always proper in, 492. 
Mercury feldom neceflary in a gonorrheea, 494... How to admi- 
~nifter it when needful, iid. | aia 
Gonorrbea alba, defcription arid treatment of, 490. 
Goulard, Mr. preparation of his celebrated extract of Saturn, 734. 
His various applications of it, idid. | | 


- Gout, the general caufes of, 51. How to treat a loofenefs occafioned 


by repelling it from the extremities, 314. The fources of this 
diforder, and its fymptoms, 377, 378. Regimen for, 379. Wool 
the beft external application in, 380. Why there are fo many 
noftrums for, 381. Proper medicines after the fit, ibid. Proper 
regimen in the intervals between fits to keep off their returns, iid. 
How to remove it from the nebler parts to the extremities, 333. 
‘General cautions to prevent danger by miftaking it for other dil- 

‘s J OV GED G BEA iit se) pin id) apis Re 

Grain, various kinds of, when boiled, a good fubflitute for bread, 
66). ‘The culture of, recommended, .as it promotes health and 
longevity, 689. No manufacture equal to the manufacture of 
grain, 6go. The fearcity of, occafioned by the number of horfes, 
Ogi. 3 


- Gravel, how formed in the bladder, 119. “How difinguithed from 


qa 


the ftone, 323.. Caufes and fymptoms, 324. Regimeii, eid. 
» Medical treatment, 325. a SE agg 
Green,fickne/s originates in indolence, 519, fl : 
Gricf, its effects permanent, and often tatal, 112. Danger of the 
mind dwelling long upon one fubject, efpecially if of a dilagreeable 
nature, iid, The mind requires exercife as. well as the body, 


. 113. Innocent amufements not be neglected, ibid. Is (Pror . 


ductive of nervous difeafes, 419. 
Gripes in infants, proper treatment of, 541. . | 
Guaiacum, gam, a good remedy for the quinfy, 269 ; and rheuma- 
Meili, 3 BGS": vt RE 
Gullet, how to remove fubftances detained in, 590. Cautions for 
the ule of crotchets with this intention, idid. . Other mechanical 


- expedients, sgt Treatment. if the ebftruction cannot be re- 


moved, 593. . ih f Se iad 
Gums of. piliran, application to, during teething, and how to cut 
them,,§51- we tus : et . 
Gutia fe: ena, proper treatment of, 456. i dente 


He a 


Hemoptoe, fpitting of blood. Sce Bloca. uae 
Hamorrkages. ~ See Blood. 6% open 
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Harrowgate water, am excellent medicine foe expelling worms, 
_ 365. And for the jaundice, ‘37x. In feurvy, 393-__ Lo eae 
Head-ach, the {pecies of, diftinguithed, 350. Caties of, 351%. Re- 
gimen, 952. Medical treatment, zbzd. | 
Health of the people in general, a proper obje& of attention for the 
magiltrates, xix. Ought to be attended to in matrimonial con- 
tracts, 8. Is often laboured for after it is deftroyed, 56. Rules 
given by Celfus for the prefervation of, 127. han ie 
Heartburn, the nature of this diforder, with its caufes, and te- 
_ medies for, 416, ie. 
Heat, extreme, how to recover perfons overcome by, 603. 
Hemlock, a good remedy in the King’s evil, 398. 1s recommended 
by Dr. Storck, for the cure of cancers, BO Uo 
Hemp-feed, a decoétion of, good in the jaundice, and how to pre- ~ 
pare it, 370. ; ! ; ‘ 
Hiccup, its caufes and method of treatment, 435. | ini 
Hoffman, his rules for guarding child-bed women againft the miliary 
fever, 532- oe Bre 
Honey, a wholefome article of food for children, 19. Is recommend= 
' ed in the ftone, 327. arp AW 
Hooping cough. See Cough. - sin ’ 
Horfe-radifb, the chewing of, will reftore fenfibility to the organs of 
‘tafte when injured, 463. . el ; 
Ho/fpitals, the want of frefh air in, more dangerous to the patient 
than their diforders, 74. Cleanlinefs peculiarly neceflary In, 100s | 
Often fpread infection by being fituated inthe middle of popp- 
lous towns, ro4. How they might be rendered proper re= 
_ceptacles for the fick, 105. Particularly in infectious diforders, 
106; The fick in, ought not to be crowded together, 220, note. 
Houfes, inftead of contrivances to make them clofe and warm, ought. 
to be regularly. ventilated, 71. In marfhy fituations unwhole- 
fome, 73. Ought to be built ina dry fituation, 124. Danger 
of ‘inhabiting new-built houfes before thoreughly dry, : ibid. 
Are often rendered damp by unfeafonable cleanlinels, wid. Are 
dangerous whet kept too elofe andhot, 127... oy: 
Hufbandmen, the peculiar diforders they are expofed to, fromthe vi~ — 
ciffitudes of the weather, 37. — | 
Huxham, Dr. recommends the ftudy of the dietetic part of medi- 
eine, XXI. | 
Hydrocephalus. See Dropfye <>. 
Hydrophobia, Dr. Tiffor’s method of curing, 482. 
flydrops Peédoris. See Dropfy. _ ; ; wet 
Hypochondriac affections, frequently produced by intenfe ftudy, 53. 
“Their caufes, and who moft fubject to them, 448. The general 
Intentions of cure, 449. Regimen, ibid. 
Hyfterics, a dilorder produced by the habitual ufe of tea, 61. Ge- 
neral caufes of, 445. Symptoms, ibid. Proper treatment of, 4.46. 
Regimen, ibid. Medicines adapted to, 447. “ayaa 
Hy/peric colic, fymptems and treatment of; $00. ‘ 


I | 
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Fails, why malignant fevers are often generated in them, .71. aie 
| | : i Fah pread. 
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{pread an infe€tion by being fituated in the middie of populous 
towns, 104. Ought to be romoved, 105. homer 
Janin, M. his relation of the rec. very of an overlaid infant, 61, 
And ofa man who had hanged himfelf, 612. Wo 
Faundice,. the different. ftages of its appearance, with the caufes of 
this diforder, 368. Symptoms and regimen, lid. 369. Medi-~ 
cal treatment, 370. . | 
Fefuits Bark, See Bark. @ 
Jews, the whole fyftem oftheir laws tending to promote cleanlinels, 
2 ERE Cae eat, MNEs RISES tape Bh & a 
Zliac paffions a particular kind of inflammation in the tteflines, 794. 
Linpofthume in the brea/, in confumptions, how to make‘t break in- 
wardly, when not to be difcharged by other means, 176.. Im- 
pofthumes after the {mail-pox, proper treatment of, 227. i 
Impotence, treatment of, 490, note, | pe 
Incontinency of urine, diflinguifhed from adiabetes, 321. _Expedient 


for reuef, 322. 


TIadigeflion, is one confequence of intenfe ftudy, 52. General caufes, 3 


and remedies for, 415. mS Mega / 
Indolence, its bad effe&ts on the conftitution, 76.  Occafions glin- 

. dular obftrutions, 77. Til confequences of too much indulgence 
in bed, 78. Is the parent of vice, 80. Is the general caufe of 
moft nervous diforders, 451. ; 

Infancy, the foundation of a good or bad conflitution, generally laid 
in this feafon-of life, 3. — : 


Infanis, nearly one half of thofe born in Great Britain die under’ 


twelve years of age, I Perith moftly by art, 2. Ought not to 
be fuckled by delicate women, idid. Importance of their being 


nurfed by their mothers, 3. Often lofe their lives, or become ~ 


deformed, by errors in-clothing them, 9. How the art of band- 
aging them became the province of the midwife, 77d. How 
‘treated in Africa, 10, note. Philofophical obfervations on their 
organical ftroGure, and on the caufes of deformity, 11. Why 
they fo frequently die of convulfions, 12. Why expofed to fe- 


vers, ibid. And colds, 13. Rules for their drefs, aid. heir ° 


food, 14. Refle€tions on the many evils they are expofed to, 537. 
Why their firft diforders are in their bowels, 538. How to ~ 
cleanfe their bowels, ibid. The meconium, 539. Thrufh, bid. 
Acidities, 541.~ Gripes, ibid. Galling and excoriations, 542. 
Stoppage’ of the nofe, 543. Vomiting, #bid. Loofenefs, 544. 
Eruptions, 545. Scabbed heads, 546. Chitblains, 547. ‘Ivhe 
croup, 548. ‘Leething, 550. Rickets, 552. Convullions, 555. 
‘Water in the head, 556. How to recover infants feemingly” 
dead, 607. Ought never to fleep in the fame beds with their 
_ mothers or nurfes, 610, ote. Cafe of the recovery of an over- 
laid infant, 611. Cafe of an infant being feemingly killed by a 
ftrong conyulfion fit, and recovered, 613. | See Children. 
Infedion, the danger of, incurred by injudicious or unneceffary attend- 
ance on the fick, ror. Andon funerals, ibid. Is often come 
municated by clothes, 103. Is frequently, imported, idid. Is 
fpread by hofpitals and jails being fituated in the middle of popu- 
lous towns, 104. How to prevent infeétion in fick chambers, 
ibid. Phyficians liable to fpread infection, 105, note, tn what 
t wae | . lees ‘relpecis 


- 
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refpeGis the fpreading of infe€tion might be checked by the ma- 
giltrate, 105, ibid. Bleeding and purging increafe the danger of, 
by debilitating the body, 205. Small-pox, 217. Ofthe {mall- 
pox may be received again, 220, note, — | m i 
Jnflammations, how the laborious part of mankind expofe themfelves 
to, 39. Proper treatment. of, 563. ; 
Inflammation of the bladder. See Bladder. 
7 of the brain. See Brain, 

‘of the eyes. See Eyes. : 
—____—— of the inteftines. See Lnteflines. 
——_—_—— of the kidneys. Seé Kidneys. 
tr newenamntans OF Pe Livers Mee avers... Z 
———_——_— of the lungs. See Lungs. ; 
—-of the ftomach. See Stomach. 

——— of the throat. See Quinfey. 
——_———-— of the.womb. See Vomb. ae AES aS eS 
Infufion, advantages of, over decoctions, 725. How to obtain rich 

infufions from weak vegetables, ibid. Preparation of the bitter - 
-infuGion, i837. Infufion of the bark, 726. Infufion of carduus, 
. ibid. Of linfeed, ibid. OF rofes, ibid. Of tamarinds, and fennay 
ibid. .Spanifh infufion, 727.- Forthe pally, ibid, 

Inns, the great danger of meeting with damp beds in them, 122. 
The fhects in, how treated to fave wafhing, 123. ; 
Inoculation of the fmall-pox, more favourably received here than in , 
neighbouring countries, 228. Cannot prove of general utility 
while kept in the hands of a few,-bid:). No myflery in the pre- 
cels, ibid. May fafely be performed by parents or nurfes, 229. 
Various methods of doing it, ibid. The clergy exhorted to re- 
move the prejudices againtt the operation, 237. Arguments cited 
from Dr. Mackenzie in favour of inoculation, ibid. note. Ought — 
to be rendered univerfal, 233. Means of extending the practice 
of, ibid. Two obftacles to the progrefs of, tated, 235. Might 
be performed by clergymen, or by parents themfelves, zbid, 236. 
The proper feafons and age for performing it, 237. ~ Will often 
mend the habit of body, ibid. Neceflary preparation and regimen 
for, ibid. Performed by the bramins or priefts of India, 239. 
Their example recommended to the clergy of Europe, tbid. Medi- 
‘eal {kill not neceflary for the inoculation of the {mall-pox, slid. 
Previous preparation of the body for inoculation not always necel- . 


- 


° 


fary, ibid. A {mall premium trom the ftate to. every mother whe 
inoculated her own child, warmly recommended, 240. 
Infed&s, when they creep into the ear, how to force them out, 358. 
Poifonous, the bites of, how to be treated, 484. 
Intemperance, one great caufe of the difeafes of feamen, 42.. The. 
danger of, argued from the conftruction of the human body, go.. 
The analogy in the nowrifhment of plants and animals, ibid. Is 
the abufe of natural paffions, iid, In dict, gt. In liquor and 
carnal pleafures, iid. The bad confequence of, involve whole 
families, 92. Hffects of drunkennefs on the conftitution, ibid, 
Perfons who feldom get drunk, may neverthelefs injure their cgn- . 
ftitutions by drink, ibid. The habit of drinking frequently ac- 
quired under misfortunes, g3. Is peculiarly hurtful to young 
perfons, 94+ Lieads to all other vices: 95+ ; ys \ 
‘ Intcrmitting 


? ha 
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Jitersditting Heelays! See Ague. are te 
| dnieftines, inflammation of, general caufes from whence'it procegds, 


294. The fymptoms, ibid Regimen, and. medical treatment, 295: 

man a to guard againft it, 297. 

Fntoxic produces a fever, 92. Fatal con fequences ofa daily’ re- 
petition of this vice, ibid. “Perfons who feldom get drunk, may 
neverthelefs injure their conftitution by drinking, ibid. Gettlag 
drunk a hazardous remedy for a cold, 279. Often prodiices fatal 

effe€is, 608. Proper cautions for treating perfons in liquor, _ 
ibid. The fafctt drink aftera debanch, 609. Remarkable cafe, 
ibid. Effe€tual means of removing, 610, note. 

Johafas Dr. extraordinary cure of an infant Puree killed by a 
{trong convulfion fit, related by, 613. 

Lffues, how to make them take the beft effect, 3: 24. 


lich, the nature and fymptoms of this difeafe tetas 401. Sul: 


phur, the beft remedy againft, 4o2. Great danger of the in- 
judicious ufe of mercurial preparations for, 403. “Cleanlinefs the 
beft prefervative againft, 404, note. | 


duleps, the, form of, explained, 727. Preparation Ff the cam- 


phorated julep, zéid.. Cordial julep, 728.° Expectora'ing julep, 
ibid, Mulk julep, zbid. Saline fulbos. ibid. Mee julep, ied, 
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cough, 290, note 

Kidneys, inflammation of, its general caufes, 303. Its fymptoms 

and proper regimen, ibid, Medical treament, 394. Where it 
proceeds from the ftone and gravel, zbid. Ba gshevons.« for thole 
iubje&’to this diforder. See Gravel. 

King’s Evil. See Scrophula. 

Kounis, ufed by the Ruffians to cure confamptions, Pra: 


L 


Laborious employments, the peculiar diforders incident to, 37.. The 
folly of men emulating each other in trials of ftrength, 38. Dif- 
advantages attending their diet, 39. How they expofe themfelves 
to inflammations, iid. Danger of fleeping in the fun, qo. 
Long fafting hurtful to them, idid: Injuries arifing from poor 

ving, itid.’. Many of the difeafes of labourers, not only occa- 
fioned, but aggravated, by poverty, 41. 

Labour fhould not be impofed too early on Hsitdren BOG die: 

Labour in child bed, medical advice for, 528. Inconveniencies of 
collecting a udder of women at, 529, note. 

Laudcnum, its efficacy in fits of an ague, 142; note. How to be ad~ 
miniftered ina cholera morbus, 312. Ina loofenefs, 314. . Ina 
diabetes, 321. When proper for the head-ach, 353. How to 
apply, forthe tooth ach, 356. Will eafe pain in the gout, 381. 
How to adminifter for the cramp in the flomach, 437. Is good 
for flatulencies, 442. Effects ofan over-dofe of, 475+ is i 
treatment in this cafe, ibid, 


. Leading-/irings i injurious to young children, 21. 


° 


Leaches, may be fuccefsfully applied tatifarned: tefticles, 500, note. 


Aind to difperfe buboes, 502, w/e, Are proper to apply to. 


children 
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children where inflammations appear in teething, 551. Objec= 
tions to bleeding with them; 561 - oe i 

Leeks, a proper ingredient in foups, 684. 

Lemons. See Oranges. hee . 

Leprofy, why lels frequent in this country now than formerly, 394. 
Requires the fame treatment as the fcurvy, iid. 

Lientery, proper treatment for, 349. : " 

Lichen Iflandicus, ufe of in confumptions, 175, note. Mode of pre- 
paring as aliment, 756. RAPT 

Life may frequently be reftored, when the appearances of it are ful- 
pended by fudden cafualties, 588, 594, 599,614. 2 

’ Lightning, perfons apparently killed by, might poffibly be recovered 

by the ufe of proper means, 615. ina: 
Lime water, recommended to prevent gravel in the kidneys from de- 
~ geneéraling to the ftone in the bladder, 325. Is a good remedy for 
worms, 365. Happy effects of, in the cure of obftinate ulcers, 573 
Lind, Dr. his prefcription to abate fits of an ague, 142, note. His 
direGtions for the’ treatment of patients under putrid remitting 
feyers,! 2F4,. note. woh? grat! 
Liniment for burns, preparations of, "32. White liniment, 733. 
For the piles, idid.. Volatile liniment, ‘sid. 
Liquors, ftrong, expofe children to inflammatory diforders, 18. Fer, 
‘mented, the qualities of, examined, 63. The bad confegquences 
of making them too weak,,. ibid. Why all families ought to pre» 
pare their-own liquors, iid. Cold, the danger of drinking, when 

a perfon is hot, 125. a es 

_ Liver, {chirrous, produced by fedentary employments, 52. 

Liver, inflammation of, its caufes and fymptoms, 306, 307. Regi- 
‘men and medical treatment, idid. Abfcefs in, how to-be treated, 
308. Cautions in the event of a {chirrus being formed, iid. 

Lobelia, an American plant ufed by the natives in-the ‘venereal . 
difeafe, 510. | ce tue 

Lochia,.a fuppreflion of, how to be treated, 531. ie 

 Dongings, in'difeafes, are the calls of nature, and often point out 
~ what may be be of real ufe,’ rg0. pe . 

Loofenefe, habitual, general direétions for perfons fubje&t to, 118: 
Its general caufes, 313. A periodical loofenefs ought never.to 
be ftopped, 314.. Medicaltreatment of, according to its various 
caufes, ibid. Means of checking it when neceflary, 315. In. 
children, proper treatment of, 544. ; aren 

‘Love, why perhaps the ftrongeft of all the paffions, 113. Is not 
rapid in its progrefs, and may therefore be guarded againft at its 

- commencement, 114. To pretend to it for amufement, cruelty 
» to the objet, ibid. Children often real martyrs between inclina~ 
tion and duty, ibid. note. wiggtl RO Po ho 

Luesy-confirmed, fymptoms of, 506. Mercury. the only certain 
remedy known in Europe for this difeafe, 507. Saline prepara 

tions of mercury more efficacious than the ointment, 508. How 
to adminifter corrofive fublimate, 509. Ametican method of 
curing, 510. Mercury, properly adminiftered never fails to cure 
this difeafe, 517. , . Hage “te 

Lunar Caufficy tends to promete the cure of feroptiulous ulcers,. - 

_ » 98, note, 3 eae 
GABeicia | Lungs 
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| Lungs, injured by artifis working in bending poftures, 46. Studious 

perfons liable to confumptions of; 52. : ie 

_ Luxury, highly injurious to the organs of tafte and {mell, AGI poem. 

Mackenzie, Dr. his arguments in fayour of inoculating in the fmall- 

_ pOX, 25%, note. oa ue pig | 

Mad deg. See Dog. : | his 

Magnefia alba, a remedy for the heart-burn, 417. Isthe beft me-. 
dicine in all cafes of acidity, g4t- ee 

Magnets, artificial, their reputed virtue in the tooth-ach, Ata 

Malt liquors, burtfol in the afthma, 405. See Beer. ae 

Afan, why inferior to brutes in the management of his young, 1. 
, Was never intended to be idle, 81. , ee 

Manufaéures, the growth of, produced the rickets in childien, 20. 
More favourable to riches than to health, 26. Some, injurious 
to health by confining artifts in unwholefome air, 35. Cautions 
to the workmen, 36, Compared with agriculture, 4s; Are in- 
jurious to health from artilts being crowded together, 46. And 

~ from their working in confined poftures; idid. Cautions offered 

to fedentary artifts, 48. Sedentary arts better fuited to women 
than to men, 78, note. | i ‘ 

Matrimony ought not to be contracted without a due attention to 
health and form, 8. Pte 7 ‘ 

‘Mead, Dr. his famous recipe for the bite of a mad dog, 479. His 
character as a phyfician, iid. note. . p ; 

Meals ought to be takenat regular times, 66. Reafons for this unis 
formity, ibid. i edaatt Sh 

Meafles, have great affinity with the {mall-pox, 241. Caufe and - 
fymptome, did. Proper regimen and medicine, 242,243. Ino- ~ 
culation of, might prove very falutary, 245, note. : 

Mechanics ought to employ their leifure hours in gardening, 49. 

Meconium, the beft mode of expelling it, 15, 539. 

Medicine, the origin of the art of, xix. The operation of, doubtful 
at beft, xxi. Is made a myftery of, by its profeffors, xxvii. The » 
itudy of, neglected by gentlemen, xxviii, This ignorance lays men 
open to pretenders, iid. Ought to begenerally underftood, xxix. 
A diffufion of the knowledge of, would deftroy quackery, xxxi. 
Objections to the cultivation of medical knowledge an{fwered, 
xxii, The theory of, can never fupply the want of experience 
and obfervations, 129. . . a i 

Medicines have more virtue attributed to them than they deferve, . 
131, Ought not to be adminiftered by the ignorant, nor with- 
out caution, 133. Want of perfeverance in the ufe of, one reafon 

_ why chronic difeafes are fo feldom cured, 388. Many retained, 
which owe their reputation to. credulity, 6g5. Are multiplied 
and compounded in proportion to ignorance of the caufes and na- 

_ ture of difeafes, iid. Difadvantages of compounded medicines, 
ibul. Are often adulterated for the fake of colour, ibid, . The | 
relative proportions of dofes of, for different ages, 498. A lift 
of fuch medical preparations as ought to be kept for private prac- 


tice, 760. ae 
‘ Melancholy, 


\ 
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_ Melancholy, religious, its effeAs, 115. Leads to fuicide, ibid? “De-~ 
fined, with its caufes, 423.’ Symptoms and regimen, 424... Me- 
dicinal treatment, 425. | 1S A GD 9 31S. 
Menftrual difcharge’ in women, the commencement and decline of, 
the moft critical period: of their lives, 5918.° Confinement inju- 
rious to growing young women, ibid,-and tight lacing “for a! fine 
fhape, 519. . Symptoms of the firft appearance-of this difcharge, 
520. Objects of attention in regimen at this‘time, iid. Ought 
to be reftored whenever unnaturally obftructed, and haw, 537. | 
_ When an obftraction proseeds from another malady, the firt €ahfe 
is to be removed, 522. ‘Treatment under a redundaney ‘of the 
difcharge, 523. Regimen and medicitie proper at’ the final de- 
cline of the menfes, 524. | tis a, 
Mercury may be given in defperate cafes of an inflammation ‘of the 
inteflines, 296. Cautions for adminittering ‘it, 297, note. > Great, 
caution neceflary in ufing mercurial preparations for the itch, 
403. Is feldom neceffary in a gonorrhea, 494. How to admi+ 
nifter it when needful in that diforder, iid: Solution of meéreury, 
how to make, 495, nofe. ‘Rubbing in’ the ointment the bet 
means of adminiftering 496, note, Preferable time for petformihg 
that operation, iid. is the only certain remedy Kndwn ‘in 
Europe for the cure of a confirmed lues, 507. Saline prepara<_ 
tions of, more efficacious than the mereurial ointment, 508. How 
to adminifter corrofive fublimate in venereal cafer, idid, ‘Necef< 
fary cautions in the ufe of mercury, 511. Proper feafons for én- 
tering on.a courfe of, 512. Preparations for; idid! “Regimen 
under a courfe of, 513. | oi sare: 
Mezereon root, a powerful affitant-in venereal cafes, 5c. \ \ 
Midwifery, ought not to be allowed to ‘be practifed by aly woman 
not properly qualified, 528, nole. . Watchin: Wh ala > 
Midwives, hiltorical view of the profeffion, 9. How théy beeame 
intrufted with the care of bandaging infants, with the’ illeficGs 
- of their attempts at dexterity in this office, ibid. Inftances: of 
their rafhnefs and officious ignorance, 528, note. §34, note, 
Miliary Fever. See Fever. & er eenen a 
Military exercife recommended for boys to prattife, 243° «" 
Milk, that of the mother, the moft natural food for an infant, 14, 
Cow’s milk, better unboiled than boiled, 16. Is a good ‘antidote 
againft the fcurvy, 60. Of more value in confumptions than the 
_whole Materia Medica,171. Its great efficacy in the feurvy, 392, 
A milk diet proper both for men and wemen, in eafes of barrens 
nels, 530. =~ mingle ia 
Milk fever. See Fever. © ees: ‘ 
Millipedes, how to adminifler for the hooping-cough, 290; 
Mind, difeafes of, to be diftinguifhed from thofe of the body, 130. 


See Paffions. | | echaieis Ht 
Miners, expofed to injuries from unwholefome aif, and mineral par- 
ticles, 36. Cautions to, zdid. SHED 2 oye? 


» Mineral waters, the danger of drinking them in too large quantities, 
319. Are of confiderable fervice in weakneffes ‘of the ftomach, m4 
415. Cautions to be obferved in the ufe of, 632—660.' Effays: 
and pamphlets on watering-places, uncertain guides, 630.1: A 
knowledge of the contents of any mineral water, novcrife:ion for* 

' he : . 3 4 ’ its 
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its medical propertics, iid. Dr. Fatconer’s opinion om this fub-. 
jedt, 631. Cautions in the ufe of foreign fprings, 63z. Mineral 
waters claffed according to~their fenfible qualities, and their me- 
dical properties defined, ibid. 1. Simple Chalybeates, Tunbridge 
Wells, 633; Iflington and Hampftead, 636; German Spa and 
Pyrmont, ibid. 638. 2- Saline, or purging Chalybeates, Chel-, 
tenham, 639, 640; Scarborough, 641; Epfom, Bagnigge Wells, 
Dog and Duck St. George’s Fields, Kilburne, Acton, 642 ; Sed- 
liltz, in Bohemia, 643 ; Seltzer, did. Harrowgate, 644; Moffat, 
648. 3. Calcareous, Bath, 649—6543 Buxton, iid 5 Briftol, 
656; Aix-la-Chapelle, 657;.Bareges, 658; Auvergne and the 
Bourbonnois, 659; Bourbon Lancy, idid. Carlfbad, 660, 
Mixtures, general remarks on this form of medicines, 729. Com- 
- pofition of the aftringent mixture, iid. Aftringent mixture, ibid. 
_ Diuretic mixture, ibid. Laxative abforbent mixture, iid, Saline 
mixture, 730. Squill mixture, ibid. ‘ 
Molaffes, an intoxicating fpirit much ufed by the common people at 
Edinburgh, 935 zo/e. | mt 
| Mothers, prepofterous, when they think it below them to. nurfe 
their own children, 2. Under what circumftances they may be’ 
really unfit to perform this tafk, ibid. Importance of their fuck- 
_ ling their own children, 3. note, Delicate mothers produce un- 
healthy fhort-lived children, 7. Their milk, the beft food for 
children, 14. Ought to give their children, proper exercile, 20 
and air, 28. x 
Mouth, cautions againft putting pins or other dangerous articles 
into, 589. ; ; 
Mumps, a difeafe occafionally endemic in certain parts of this 
country, defcription of, 276. Treatment of, 277. | 
Maufcular exercife, a cure for the gout, 382... 
Mufbrooms, a dangerous article of food, as other fungufes are often 
gathered inftead of them, 485... ‘ind erty 
Mf the performance of, recommended as a proper amufement 
or fludious perfons, 35. ety a 
‘Mujfk, extraordinary effects produced by, under particular circum- 
 ftances, in. the nervous fever; 196. Is a good remedy in the 
-_ epilepfy, 432, and for the hiccup, 436. Deafnefs, cured by, 460, 
Mufard, white, a good remedy in the rheumatilm, 387. 


N 

«Natural hiftory, the ftudy of, neceffary to the improvement of agri- : 
culture, xxii. 

“Nervous difeafes; the moft complicated and difficult to cure of all 
others, 428. _ General caufes of, ibid. Symptoms of, 419. Re- 
gimen, 420. Medical treatment, 422. A cure only to be ,ex- 
pected from regimen, 423. The feveral fymptoms of, though 

_ differently. wamed, all, modifications of ‘the {ame difeafe, 450. 


i] 


— 


Remarkable cafe, 452. 
Nervous difeafes, cates of the encreafed frequency of during late 

years, and means of preventing, 453) 454« i . 
Nervous colic, its caufes and fymptoms, 302.- Medical treatment _ 
of, ibid, 4 ; ae 
‘Mervous iver. Seo Lever 


Nighte 
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Night-mare, its caufes and fymptoms deferibed, 437. Propet treats 

ment of, 438. . t TR 

Night-Sbade, an infufion of, recommended in a cancer, 468. 

Nitre, purified, its good effets in a quinfey, 268. Is an effica- 
cious remedy for the dropfy, 377. Promotes urine and perfpira- 
tion, 426. .y Fae Sat 

Nofe, ulcer in, how to cure, 462. Stoppage of, in children, how, to 
cure, 543. See Bleeding at. is 

Nurfes, their fuperftitious prejudices in bathing of children, 272 
The only certain evidence of a good one, 31. Their ufual faults 
pointed out, ibid. . Adminifter cordials to remedy their negleét of 
duty towards children, 32. Their miftaken treatment of erup-— 
tions, ibid. And loofe ftools, 33. Are apt to conceal the dif. 
orders of children that arife from their own negligence, ibid, 
Ought to be punifhed for the misfortunes they thus occafion, iid. 
Senfible, often able to difcover difeafes fopner than perfons bred, 
to phyfic, 129. Are liable to catch the fmall-pox again from 
thofe they nurfe in that diforder, 220, note. i 

Nurfery ought to be the largeft and beft aired room ina houfe, 29% 


O 

Oats and barley, moft wholefome when boiled, 670. 

Oatmeal, frequently made into bread, and peafants fed on it are 
healthy and robuft, 671. Erroneoufly fuppofed to occafion fkin 
difeafes, ibid. Oatmeal and milk a proper food for children, 672. 

Oil, an antidote to the injuries arifing from working in mines or 
metals, 37. Salad oil, the beft application to the bite of a walp 
or bee, 484. Camphorated, how to prepare, 733. } 

Oils, eflential, of vegetables, the proper menftraum for, 696, 

Ointment for the itch, 402. Ufe of ointments when applied te 
wounds and fores, 730, Preparation of yellow bafilicum, ibid, 
Emollient ointment, 731. Eye ointments, idid, Iffue ointment, 
tbid, Ointment of lead, idid. Mercurial ointment, 732. Oint- 
ment of fulphur, idid. Ointment for difeafes of the fkin, idid. 
White ointment, zdid. See Liniment.. ae em 

Onions roafted, ufed by the Turks as bread, 683. 

Ophthalmia. See Eye. Be 

Opiates, efficacious in a cholera morbus, 312. Ina diabetes, 321. 
When proper for the head-ach, 353. Recommended. for the 


tooth-ach, 356. Are delufive remedies in nervous difeafes, 42300 


See Laudanum. chalae 
Orange and lemon peel, how to candy, 716. How to preferve 

orange and lemon juice in the form of fyrup, 743. _ eS ee 
Orm/fkirk medicine for the bite of a mad dog, remarks on, 483, note. - 
Oxycrate, the moft propey external application in a fraéture, 584. 
Gyflers of great fervice in confumptions, 173, note. hs 


Pp. 


Painters. See Miners. aie, Cates 8 : 

Palfy, the-nature of this diforder explained, with its-caufes, 427, 
- 428, Medical treatment, iid. Increafed frequency of, 454. 
Paraphrenitis, its fympioms and treatment, 163 dO 
3h 2. 


Parenis, 


N 
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Parents, their aieeafiod views in the difsofal of their children | in 


marriage, often a fource of bitter repentance, 114, note, See 


Fathers and. Mothers. 

Latvittr a nourithing food, 682. 

Paffions, intemperance the abuf ¢ of, go. Have great influence both 
in the caufe and cure of difeafes, 107. Anger, 108. Fear, iid. 
Grief, 112.) Love, “113. Religious melancholy, 115. «The 


beft met! hod of ceutiteraching the violence of “ny of the a 


fion:, idid, wi 

Pras, parched, good in cafes of flatulency, 360. 

Peruvian bark. See Bark. 

Penis, ulcerated, cured, and ‘pat tly regenerated, by a careful atten- 
tion to cleanlinefs,, 513, note. : 

Peripneumony, who molt fubje to, 164. Its caufes, fymptoms, and 
proper regimen, iid. 165. 

| Per [piration, infenfiblesthe chilite Gini of, aifordevs the while frame, 
ro. .The.various-caufes of its being checked, ibid. Changes in 
the atmofphere, idid. Wet clothes, (2m Wet feet, 122. Night 
air, ibid, . Damp beds, ibid. ‘Damp houfes, 124. Sudden tran- 
fitions from heat to cold, 125. 

P hilofophy, advantages relulting from the fludy of, xxiv, 

Phrenitis. See Brain... 

Phymofis, deferibed, and how, to treat, 505. 

F hyficians, ill confequences of their inatterition to the management 

of children, 5. Are liable to fpread infection, 105), nofe.~ Their 
enttom of wes nenioeot: the fate of their patients, a bad prac+ 
tice, 110... Are feldom called in until medicine cam give no re- 


licf, 152. Fears, prejudices, ‘and Oppolite hereete ay are obite acles 


| to every f falutary, difcovery, 22 
Pickles, provecatives injurious to the flomach, 6+. aS 
Piles, bleeding and blind, the diftin@tion Josivatan 333. Who moft 
fubjeGt to the diforder, ‘iad General .caufesyibid. Medical trest- 
ment of,.334. Periodical difcharges of, plight riot to be topped, 


335. Proper treatment of the blind pile:, iid. External ‘oint-— 


ments of little ufe, iid. 

“Pills, porging, proper form of, for an iiibaictastcn of the’ intef- 
tines, 296. The ‘general intention of this clafs of medicines, 733. 
Bicpareial of the compofing pill, 934. © Deebltruent pill, sid. 
Foetid pill, aid. Hemlock pill, idéd. Mercurial pill, iézd. Mer- 
curial fublimate pill, 735. Plummer’s pill, 2id. Purging pills, 
ibid. Purgative pi l, contrived by Dr. G. Fordyce, 736. Pill 

-1 for the bile, did. Pill for the jaundice, gid, Stomachie pills, 
ibid, Squill pills, 737... Strengthening”pills, ibid, - 

Pins ought, never to be ufed in the drefling of children, 12, ‘Swalt 
lowed, difcharged from an ulcer in the fide, 590, note. 

Plafters, the general intentions of, and their ufual bafis, 737.- Pres 
paration of the common ated! ibid. Adhefive plafter, 738. 

_ Anodyne platter, ibid. Bliftering plafter, isid. Gum platter, 

\ ibid, Nes ural plafter, 739. Stomach platter, ‘ibid. ae 

platter, ibid. Wax plafter, sud. 

Pleurify, "the nature of the diforcer explained; with its stil 15]. 
symptoms, 158. Regimen, tid. Medical i Reiger oy 

: eco 
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decoftion of feneka reckoned a foecific in, 162, Baftard pleu-, 
rify, 163. alee 

Plumbers. See Miners. 


a 


Poifons, the nature and'cure of, a general coticern, and eafily aca 


quired, 472.. Mineral poifons; 473. Vegetable poifons, 4:75. 
Bites of poifonous animals, 476. Bite of a mad dog, 477. Bite 
ofa viper, 483. The practice of fucking the pdifon out of wounds 
‘recommended, 484, note. Poifonous plats ought to be deftroyed 
in the neighbourhood of towas,4%5. Negro remedy to cure the 
bite of a rattle-fnake, 486. General rules for fecurity againit 
poifons, «id. | 
Poor living, the dangers of, 40. 
Porters {ubject to diforders of the lungs, 38. 
Poftures, confined, injurious to the health of fedentary artifls, 46. 
Potatoe, the beft fubftitute for bread, 67 tin. Lie mealy kind deemed 
moft nutritious, 678. Simply boiling, or roafling, the beft mode 
of cooking them, iid. Stewed mutton.and potatoes.a nourith- 
ing and palatable dith, 679. The benefit of planting potatoes on. 
failows, ina letter from Sir John Methuen Poore to oir Wiiliam 
Pulteney, iid. His benevolent plan for promoting the culture of 
_this root among the poor cottagers in his parith, ibid, 680. i 
Poverty, occafions parents to negleét giving their children proper 
exercife, 22. Deltroys parental atection, ibid. note. Not daly: 
 occafions, but aggravates, many of the difeafes of labourers, 4l. 
The poor great fufferers by the fale of bad provifions, 58, note. 
And by bad air in large cities, 71. | 


Poultices proper for inflamed wounds, 568. General intentions of, 


739. Extraordinary cafe. of the good effects of, ibid, ‘ 
Powders, general inftructions for making and adminiltering, 740. 
Attringent powder, preparation and dofes of, 741. Powder of bole, 
ibid. Carminative powder, idid, Diuretic powder, ibid. Aro~ 
matic opening powder, ibid. Saline laxative powder, iid. Steel 
powder, 742. Sudorific powder, iézd. Worm powder, iid, 
Purging worm powder, iid. Powder for the tape-worm, idid, 
Pox, {mal!, who moft liable to, and at what feafons, 2:6. Its caufes 
\and fymptoms, 217. . Favourable and unfavourable fymptoms in, 
ibid. 218. Regimen, idid. How the patient ought to be treated 
during the eruptive fever, 219. Children in this diforder cught — 
| not tolie together in the tame bed, 220. Should be allowed. 
_ clean linen, 221. Patients under this diforder ouzht not to appear 
in public view, idid. Medical treatment, 222. The fecondary 
fever, 225. When and how to open the puitules, 226, Of ince 
culation, 227. Of vaecination,y 240, MOLE 
Pregnancy, how to treat vomiting when the effe& of, 317. Rules 
of condu& for women under the diforders incident to, 525. Caufes 
and fymptoms of abortion, 524. _ How to guard againil abortion, - 
ibid. . Treatment in cafes of abortion, £27. Childbirth, rere Sao es 


Prefcriptions, medical, patients: expofed to danger by their being 


written in Latin, xxvil. 
Provifions, unfound, the fale of, a public injury, 58. , 
Puerperal fever... See Fever. . np! aN 
Purges, the frequent taking of them renders the habitual ufe of them 

neceflary, 117." Their efficacy in agues, r44., Proper form of, for 
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an inflammation of the inteftines, 295. Cooling purges always 
“proper in a gonorrheea, 492. Midwives too rafh in the giving of 
purges, 533, mote.’ Form of a gentle purge for infants difordered 
in the bowels, 538. For the thrufh, 540. : iin a 
Puftules, in the fmall-pox, favourable and unfavourable appearances 
of, 217,218; The fuppuration of, to be promoted, 222. When 
and how to open, 226. f 
Putrid fever. See Fever. a‘ ‘ 


Suacks put out more eyes than they cure, 455, 

Quackery, how to deftroy, xxvi. 

Quakers, their mode of drefling recommended, 87. 

Quinfey, a common and dangerous diforder, and to whom moft 

fatal, 265. Its caufes, ibid. Symptoms, 266, Regimen, 267. 

Medical applications, 268. How to promote fuppuration, 269. 

How to nourifh the patient when he cannot fwallow, 270. Advice 

to perfons fubje& to this diforder, Zid. 

» malignant, who moft fubje@ to, and its caufes,“271. Its 
fymptoms, 272. Regimen and medical treatment, 273. Inge- 
nious invention in the cure of, 275. 

Raittle-fnake, Negro remedy for the cure of its bite, 486. Sid? 

Regimen ought to co-operate with: medicine toe accomplifh the cure » 
of difeafes, xvi. - Will often cure difeafes without medicine, 133. 
See Aliment. ane - 

Religion, true, calculated to fupport the mind under every affliction, 
115, The inftructions in, ought not to dwell too much on gloomy 
fubjects, ibid. ae | 

. Remitiing fever, See Fever. . . 

Repletion impairs the digeitive power, 66. Difeafes occafioned by, 
67. How to treat a loofenefs produced by, 313. 

Refentment, the indulgence of, injurious to the conftitution, 108. 

Refins, and effential oils, the proper menflroum for, 744. 

Refpiration, how to reftore in a drowned perfon, 595. , 

Rheumatifm, acute and chronic, diftinguifhed, 384. Caufes, iid. 
Symptoms, 385. Medical treatment, ibid. Cautions to perfons 
fubject to this diforder, 388. 4 H 

Rice, a general article of diet, 669. Simple boiling of, renders it a 
proper fubilitute for bread, bid. 7 

Rickets, the appearance of, in Britain, dated from the growth of 
manufaCtures and {edeatary employments, 20. The caufes of, 552s 

Symptoms, 553. Regimen, and medical treatment, 554. 

Rollers, pernicious tendency of applying them round the bodies of 
infants, IO. i ye hye 


Romans, ancient, their great attention to the cleanlinefs of their 
towns, Q7, Hole. — 7 ; 
Rofes, conferve of, its great virtue againft hemorrhages, 3345: 340. 
Rofemary, the external application of, a popular remedy for the 
- cramp, 448, note. | ; : 
Ruptures are chiefly incident to children and very old perfons, 585. . 
The caufes refpetively, 586. Method of treatment, iid, . Cut- 
. 4. ‘ ting 


~ 
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ting fhonld be avoided, if poflible, 587. Cautions for perfons 
affliéted with a rupture, ibid, Often prove fatal before difco- 
vered, ibid. note. | 


Rutherford, Dr. his preparation for the cure of a dyfentery, 347) note. 


8 ‘ . 


‘Sailors, their health injured by change of climate, hard weather, and 


bad provifions, 42,43. Many of their difeafes fpring from intem- 
perance, idid, Ought to guard againit wet clothes, ibid. How 
the ill effeéts of falt provifions might be corrected, idid. Peruvian 
bark the beft antidote to failors on a foreign coaft, 44. \ Cleanli- 
nefg greatly conducive to theirhealth, 99. 


Sal-prunelle, its good effects ia a quinfey, 268. 


' Saline draughts, of good ufe for ftopping a vomiting, 318 Prepa- 


{ 


ration of, for this purpofe, iid. Peculiarly good in the puer- 
peral fever, 533. 


Salivation not neceflary in the cure of the venereal difeafe, 508. 
Sarfaparilla, 2 powerful affittaat in venereal cafes, 509. ho. 
Savine ointment, application of, after a blifter, beneficial in the firft 


ftages of pulmenary confumption,. 190. 


Scabbéd head in children, difficult to cure; 546. Medical treatment,5 47. 
Scarlet fever. See Fever. ah 
‘School, fending children there too young, its bad confequences, 23. 


Ought to be feated in a dry air, and not to be too much crowd- 
ed, 30; ROR 


Schirrus in the liver, proper regimen in the cafe of, 308. See 


Cancer. 


Scrophula, nature of this difeafe,-and its caufes, 395. Symptoms, 


and regimen, 396. Medical treatment, ibid, ‘Vhe mott effec- 
tual means againft, by keeping children dry and clean, 3993 
bathing frequently, idid; drefling in light and. loofe clothing, 
ibid.; breathing wholefome unconfined air, and ufing moderate 
exercife, 400; butter and other oily fubftances, and alfo gingers 
bread, plum-cakes, &c. highly injurious in this difeafe, 4o1. 


Scurvy; why prevalent among the Englith, 6o. Where molt pre- 


valent, and the two diftinGtions of, 389. Caufes of, idid. Symp- 
toms and cure, 390. Inftrutions to fea faring men, 391. Extra > 
ordinary effeéts of milk, 392. Proper liquors, ibid. | 


Sea-bathing.. See Bathing. 


/ Sea water, a good remedy in the king’s evil, 397- 


Sedentary life, includes the greater part of the human {peciés, Ad. 


Few perfons follow agriculture who are capable of other bufineis, 
45. Sedentary and active employments ought to be intermixed, 
for the fake of health, id. Artifts fuffer from unwholefome air, 
by being crowded together, 46. The pottures artifls are confined 
to, injurious to health, ibid. Diforders produced by, ibid. Cau- 
tions offered to the fedentary, 48. Sedentary amufements im- 
proper for fedentary perfons, iid. Hints relating to improper | 
food, idid. Exercife, a furer relief for low fpirits than drinking, 


ibid. Gardening’a wholefome amufement for the fedentary, 49. 


Diforders occafioned by intenfe fludy, 51. . Dietetical advice to 
the fedentary, 65. Sedentary occupations better adapted to. 
“women than men, 78, ote. ee ita i 
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wenfes, diforders of} 455. J ntemperance deftroys the energy of, 464. 
Excefs of eating produces the fame effec, ibid. Uncleannefs 
highly injuricus to the organs of {enfation, 4.65. 4, 

Seton, fometimes has extraordinary effe@s in-an inflammation of the 
eyes, 262. Is of fervice for preventing apoplexies, 411, The 
belt method of making it, 427. 

‘Shingles, defcription, and treatment’ of, 254) nore. ep" 

Shoes, tight, the bad confeqnences refulting from, 86. ‘The high 

~~ heels of women’s fhoeg, idid, 

Sibbins, ayencreal diforder fo termed in the weft of Scotland, hew 
tO Chore, Hig nate A 1! Beg . 
Sick, the mutual danger incurred by unneceflary vifitors to; 101. 
Perfons in health to be keptat a diftance fromthe fick, rod. Pro. 

(~~ pet nutles oughttorbe employed about them, 104. Inflruéiions 

-© for-avoiding infe@lion, iid. Phyficians toounguarded in their 
vifits to them, 105, vole. ‘Volling of bells for the dead very dan- 
gerous to, Tre. Their fears ought not to be alarmed, rir. 

Sight injured by diudying by candle-light, 53. : eda anne, 
. ‘Sinapifms, the general intentions of, 711. Directions for making 
or, thid, Wi 
Sleep; the due proportion of, not eafy to fix, Sr. How to make it 
‘i refrething. 82. Complaints of the want’of; chiefly made by the 
indolent, did)» Heavy fuppers caule uneafy nights, id. Anxiety 
deftructive of fleep, 83.) ‘Phat-in the & re-part of the night moft 
retrefhing, ité7. . Karly rifers the longelt livers, ibid, note.’ 
Skeping in the jun, the danger of, 40. ee 
Smnall-pox, See Pox. . Pies " 
Smet, injuries to which the fenfe of, is liablé, with the remedies 
appicable to, 461. ' ; pha 
Soap, Alicant, recommended in fhe ftone; 42, Soap-lees, how to 
: . take. 326: Sb, spe ’ 
/ Solanum. » Seé Night-foade. 
. , Soldiers, expofed to many diforders from the hardfhips they undergo, 
41. Ought to be employed in moderate labour in times of peace, 
42, note. / 
Soups. See Broths. . ; 
Spine, often bent by artifts working in unfavourable poftures, 47. 
Soir, retified, the dire menfkruum for’refins and effential oils of 
~ vegetables, 744, Of wine, camphorated, how to preparé, 748, 
Spirit of Mindeteras, did. OP AG . . 
Stirs, lownels of, the general forerunner of a nervous fever, 192 
' .,Dhe proper remedies. for; 444. Cautions to pesfons under this | 
complaint, id. / ea «dae 
_§ éritusus liguors, when good in the- colic, 298. And far gouty 
complaints in the flomach, 361. Should be avoided by all perfons 
aflicied with nervous diforders, 421. The ufe of, cften fatal, 608. 
_ Spitiing of blood: “See Blood, : Ps 
Sponge, may be ufed to fupply the want of agaric ag a ftyptic, 566, 
‘ notes Its uledn extracting fubllances flopped in the gullet; 597.; 
 Sprisy ative, far more wholefome than fedentary amulements, 80. 
* 'Goif}) a better exercile than cricket, iid, notes 
Spots-in the eye, how to treat, 458. \ ta 
quiaiieg, how to correct the habit of, 457s, 
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Stays; 
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Stays, a ridiculous and pernicious article of female drefs, I 3; 85; 
_ The wearing of, tends to produce cancers in the breaits, 466. 
Sternutatories, preparations of, recommended for reftoring lott fmell, 
- 462, note. . i: 
Sticking-plafter is the beft application for flight wounds, 567.. 
Stomach, exercife the beft cure for diforders of, 79. Inflammation 
of, a diforder that cals for {fpeedy afliftance, 292. Its caufes, 

ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 203. 

_ Pain in, its caufes, 359... Remedies for, 360. Inftru@tions for 
perfons fubjec& to, 361. : 

Stone, the formation of, in the bladder, explained, 119. This dif- 
order how diftinguifhed from the gravel, 323. Caufes and fymp~ 
toms, zid. 324. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 325. Ali- 
cant foap and lime-water, how to take for this diforder, 326. The 
uva urfi, a remedy in prefent requeft for, 327. 

Stool, loofe, the benefit of, to children, 33. Proper treatment of, 
when exceflive, ibid. The difcharge by, cannot be regular, if the 
mode of living be irregular, 116. One in a day generally fuffi- 
cient for an adult, 117.. How to produce a regularity of, ibid, 
Frequent recourfe to medicines for coftivenefs, injurious to the 
conftitution, zbid. 

Storck, Dr, his method of treatiwg cancers, 468. . . 
Sirabi/mus. See Squinting. 


Strains, proper method of treating, 585. The fafeft external appli: 


cations, did. note. 


Stranguary, from a bliftering-plafter, how to guard againft, 161. In 


~ the {mall-pox, how to relieve, 223. From a venereal caufe, de- 
{cribed, with its proper treatment, 504. + 


Strangulation, courfe of treatment for the recovery of perfons from, 


610. | 
Strafburgh, fuccefsful treatment of a miliary fever there, 210, note, 
Strength, the folly of trials of, from emulation, 38, 41. 

Study, intenfe, injurious to health, 50. The diforders occafioned 
_ by, 51. Charaéter of a mere fiudent, 53. Hints of advice to 
fiudious perfons, 54. Danger of their having recourfe to cordials, 

55» Health often neglected while in poffeffion, and laboured for 

after itis deftroyed, 56. No perfon ought to ftudy immediately 

after a full meal, 57. Dietetical advice to the ftudious, 65. The 
_ general effects of, on the conftitution, 419. | 
_ Sublimate, corrofive, how to adminifter in venereal cafes, 5.08. 
Suffocation, by the fumes of coa!, liable to happen’ in clofe cham- 
bers, 599. General caufes of fuffocation, 610. Overlaying of 

infants, O4I. 4 a 
Sugar, an improper article in the food of children, 17. 

Sulphur, a good remedy for expelling worms, 365. And for the 

s itch, 402. °° : 

Suppers, ought not to deftroy the appetite for breakfatt, 67. Heavy 
juppers, fure to occafion uneafy nights, 82. } 

Surgery, many of the operations of, fuecefsfully performed by pérfons 
unfilled in anatomy, 559. Humanity induces every one more or 

lefs to be a furgeon., zbrd. a SHES ERS it 

Sweating, generally excited in an improper manner, in fevers, T 40, 
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‘Swoonings, the feveral caufes of, defcribed, 439. Proper treatment 
of this diforder, ibid. 604. Cautions to perfons fubje€t to them, 
; 607. Ry | , 
‘Sydenham, Dr. his method of treating fevers in children from teeth- 
Ing, 551. . . 
Symptoms, difeafes better diftinguifhed by, than by the fyftematical 
arrangement of, 129. The differences of fex, age, and confli-_ 
tution, to be confidered, 130. ~Difeafes of the mind to be diftin- 
guifhed from=thofe of the body, sid. 
Syncope, proper treatment in, 604. 
" Syrups, the general intention of, 743. How to make fimple fyrup, 
and to modify it for particular purpoles, ibid. | 


% . nae 

Tacitus, his remark on the degeneracy of the Roman ladies, 4, ote. 

‘Lallow-chandlers, and others working on putrid animal fubitances, 
cautions to, 37. | ‘ 

Tapping for the dropfy, a fafe and fimple operation, 376. 4 

Tar, Barbadoes, its eficacy in the nervous colic, 301. : ‘e 

Zartar, foluble, a good remedy for the jaundice, 371. Cream of, 

a good remedy in a dropfy, 375. And rheumatifm, 386. 

Tafe, how to reftore the fenfe of, when injured, 463. 

‘Tailors ave expofed to injuries from breathing confined air, 45. Are - 

- fubje& (o confumptions, iid. note. Often lofe the ufe of their 
legs, 47. Hints of inftruCtion offered to them in regard to their 

health, 48. Han ' 

Tea, the cuftomary ufe of, injurious to female conititutions, 7. De- 
ftroys their digeftive powers, and produces hyfterics, 61. “The bad 
qualities of, principally owing to imprudence in the ufe of it, sed. 
Green, chewing of, a remedy for the heart-burn, 417.. Hasa_ 

powerful effect upon the nerves, 428. note, Is bad for perfons * - 
troubled with flatulencies, 443. Occafions an unneceflary con- 

_ fumption of bread, 667. Bad effects of an immoderate _ufe of, 

663. | : 

Teething, the diforders attending, 550. Regimen, and medical 
treatment in, ibid. Applications to the gums, and how to cut 
MERE. 55 bes. ees } : 

. Temperance, the parent of health, go. . s 

Tefticles, {welled, the caufe of, 500. Regimen and medicine in, 
ibid. ‘Treatment under a cancerous or {crophulous habit, 501. 

Thirft, how it may be quenched when a perfon is hot, without 
danger, 125. y ; 

Thought, intenfe, deftructive of health, 50. . | 

Thrufb in infants, the diforder and its caufes defcribed, 539. Medi~ — 
‘cal treatment of, 540. [ 

- Tindlures and elixirs, the proper medicines to exhibit in the form of, 

444, Preparations of the aromatic tinéture, zd. Compound 

tin@lure of the bark, iZid, Volatile feetid tinCture, ibid. Volatile a 

tinGiure of gum guaiacum, 745. Tincture of black hellebore, zbid. 

Aftringent-tin@ure, iid. ‘Tin@ture of myrrh and aloes, ibid. 

‘Tin@ure of opium, or liquid laudanum, did. Tindtare of hiera 

picre, 746. Compound tinéture of fenna, iid, Tinéture of _ 
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Spanifh flies, 746. Tin€ture of the balfam of Tolu, zdid. TinQure es 


of rhubarb, zd. Tonic tinure, 747. . . 

Tifot, Dr. character of his Avis au Peuple, xii. His medical courfe 
for the cure of the hydrophobia, 482. His dire¢tions for gather~ 
ing, preparing, and applying agaric of the oak as a ftyptic, 5606. 
note, Inftances from, of the recovery of drowned perfons, 597. . 

Tobacco, a clyfter of a decoction of, ufeful to excite a vomit, 592. 
A clyfter of the fumes of, will ftimulate the inteftines, and produce 
a ftool, 301, note, 590. : 

Toes, the free motion of, deftroyed by wearing tight fhoes, 86. 

Tooth-ach, the general caufes of, 354. Medical treatment of, 355- 
When recourfe muft be had to extraction, 356. Directions for 
cleaning the teeth, 357. | 


Touch, injuries to which the fenfe of, is liable, with the remedies — 


applicable to, 463, 464. 

Towns, great, the air of, deftructive to the children of the poor, 28. 
Children bred inthe country, ought not to be fent too early into 
towns, 30. Cleanlinefs not fufficiently attended to in, 97. Ought 
to be fupplied with plenty of water for wafhing the ftreets, roo. 

- note. The befl means to guard againft infeion in, 104. 

Trades, fome injurious to health by making artifls breathe unwhole~ 
fome air, 35, 46. 

Tranfitions, fudden, from heat to cold, the ill effects of, to the con 

- ftitution, 125. 


Travellers, the ufe of vinegar recommended to, 43. Ought to be 


very. careful not to fleep in damp beds, 122. Fevers why oftea 
fatal to, 137. ake 
‘Trees, fhould not be planted too near to houfes, 73. — 
Trefoil water, a good remedy in the rheumatilm, 388. 
_Tumours, proper ‘treatment of, 563. | 
Turnips, properly cultivated, afford wholofome nourifhment, 682.7 
Turnbull, Dr. his method of treating the croup in children, 549, note. 
Turner’s cerate, preparation of, 739, 73%. ; 


V 


Papour of fermenting liquors, noxious nature of, 599. 


Vegetables, wholefome corrections of the bad qualities of animal food, 


60. Their extraordinary effeGts in the feurvy, 391. ; 
Venereal difeafe, why omitted in the firft edition of this work, 487. 
Unfavourable circumftances attending this diforder, zd. The 
virulent gonorrhea, 488. Gleets, 497. Swelled telticles, 500. 
Buboes, 501. Chancres, 502. Stranguary, 504. Phymofis, 505. 


A confirmed lues, 506. American method of curing this difeale, | 


~ 510. General obfervations, 511. Cleanlinefs a great prefervative 
againft, 513. The ufe of medicines ought not to be haftily drop- 

- ped, 515. Is often too much difregarded, sid. 
entilators, the mott ufcful of all modern medical i 

_ Vertigo often produced by intenfe ftudy, 52. 
Vinegar, a great antidote againit difeafes, and ought to be ufed by all 
travellers, 43. Should be fprinkled in fick chambers, 104, 153s 


mprovements, 71. 


201. Is of confiderable fervice in the bite of a, mad dog, 480 5". 
and in any kind of poifon, 484.” Its medical properties, 748. 
+ : 0 
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of ufe to extract the virtues of feveral medicinal fubftances, 440. 
How to prepare vinégar of litharge, ibid. Vinegar of rofes, 7150. 
Vinegar of {quills, iid. bit poit 4 re We 

Viper, the bite of, the fufficiency of, the greafe for the cure of, 

. doubted, 483. Method of treatment recommended, 4824. : | 

Vitriol, elixir of, an excellent medicine in weakneffes of the ftomach, 
415; and for windy complaints, 422. 

Vitus, St. his dance, defcribed, 432. Method of cure, Aq4. 

Ulcers, proper treatment of, according to their different natures, 
5359572. Lime-water a good remedy, 573. Dr. White’s me- 
. thod of treating them, idid.. Fiftulous ulcers, $74,000 | . 

Vomits, their ufe. in agues, 1433 and in the nervous fever, 194. 
Cautions for administering in the putrid fever,202. Ought by no 

© means to be adminiftered in an inflammation of the ftomach; 293. 
Are ufeful in cafes of repletion, 313, Are powerful remedies in 
the jaundice, 370. Are the firt objeGs to be purfued when poifon 
has been received into the ftomach, 472. ‘Their ufe in the hoop- 
ing-cough, and how to adminifter them to children, 289. Mid- 
wives too rafh m the ufe of, 933, mote. Vorm of a gentle one 
for infants difordered in the bowels, 538. al 

Vomiting, the feveral caufes of, 316, Medical treatment of, 31%, 
Saline draught for flopping of, 318. Caufes of, in children, 543, 

+ How. to beitreated, 544. ' OF blood. See Blood. 

Voyage, a long one frequently cures a confumption, 170. Voyages 
have an excellent effect on perfons afflicted with nervous difor- 
wighere}, Ao 1s | | rd se 

Ureters, and their nfe, defcribed, 304, note. 

Urine, the appearance and quality- of, too uncertain to form any 
determined judgment from, 118. Dr. Cheyne’s judgment as to 
the due quantity of, not to be relied on, ibid.’ The fecretion and 
difcharge of, how obftru@ed, 119. Bad confequences of re- 
taining it too long, tid. Too great a quantity of, tends toa 
confumption, 120. Stoppage of, its general caufes, 306. Cantion 
as tothe treatment of, :did. Diabetes, 319. Incontinency of, 
321. Suppreflion of, medical treatment in, 322. Cautions to 
perfons fubje&t to this diforder, 323, Bloody, caufes of, 324. 
« Medical treatment of, 2477. An obflinate deafnefs cured by warm 

» urine, 460, note. . 

Urine doctors, their impudence, and great fuccefs from the credulity 
of the populace, 118, ote. . ; 

Uva urfi, a remedy in prefent'requeft for the ftone, Bees 


a : 

Walking, more conducive to health than riding, 691. | 
Walls, high, unwholefome, by obftrucling the frequent current of 

air, 73. | : 
Ward's cflence, preparation of, 748. eas 
Wars occafien putrid fevers, by tainting the air with the effluvia of 

dead carcafes, 198. bs ps ee. 
Wa/fps, hornets, or bees, how the bite of ought to be treated, 484, 
Watchmakers, difeafe peculiar to, 50, note. | pet ae 
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Water, frequently wnwholefome’ by mineral: impregnations, 62... 
Cautions for the choice of, aid. Cold, the danger of drinking © 
when a perfon is hot, 125. | ae, sa 

Water in the head, is a diforder chiefly incident to children, 556. 
Its caufes, fymptoms, and praper treatment, ibid. «557 “Phe 
nature of the diforderfeldom difcovered in due time for cures 
559, note. ; 

Waters by infafion, how to prepare; Lime-water,750. Compound 
lime-water, idid. Sublimate water, 751. ‘Styptic water, iid. 
Maravaten,vhid> veavd bomb sh rag B, ‘ 

Waters, fimple-diftiled, their. medical ufes, 752. Preparation’ of 
cinamon water, iid. ~Pennyroyal water, ibid. Peppermint 
water, iid. Spearmint water, iid.  Rofe water, 753. Jamaica 

pepper water, did. | | f 

Waters, {pirituous-diftilled, how to prepare. Spirituous cinnamon 
water, 705.  Spirituous Jamaica pepper water, eid. 

Watery eye, how to cure, 458. 4) Tab HOM 

Watkinfon, Dr. his dying requelt, 6866. 6) 00" 

Weaning of children from the breaft, the-proper’mode cf, 16,17. 

Weather, tates of, which produce the putrid fever, 198.. 

Wells, caution to pertons going down into them, 72, nofe. Deep 
ought not to be entered till the air in them 1s, purified, 600. 

Whey, an excellent drink in a dyfentery, 348 ; and in the rheu- 
matifm, 386/ Orange whey, how.to make, 152. Alum-whey, 
321,705. Multard whey, iid. Scorbutic whey, 706. 

Whitloe, caufe and treatment of, 564, note. | 

Whyte, Dr. his remedies for flatulencies, 443. 

Wind. See Flatulenctes. bin . 4: 

Windows, the danger-of throwing them, open on account of heat, 
and fitting near them, 126. . 

Wine, good, almoft the only medicine necefiary in a nervous fever, 
193. Subftitute for, idid note. ye 

Wines, the medial, properties of, 706! ‘Their ufe in extraéting the 
virtues of medicinal fubftances, idid. Preparation of anthelmin= 
thic wine, 707.. Antimonial wine, ibid. Bitter wine, iid. Ipe- 
cacuanha wine, ibid. Chalybeateor fteel wine, ibid. Stomachic 
wine, 708. | 

]¥omb, inflammation of, its fymptoms, 530. Medical treatment of, 
ibid. ; 

Women, errors in their education pointed out, 4. Why fubjeét to 
hyfterics, 61. Are better adapted to follow fedentary occupations 
than men, 78, note. In child-bed, often die from their appre- 
henfions of death, 10g. Their diforders rendered epidemical by 
the force of imagination, #iid. Every thing that can alarm therm 
to be carefully guarded againft, 110. Evil tendency of tolling 
bells for the dead, ibid. How expofed toa miliary fever during 
pregnancy, 208. Their conftitutions injured by living too much 
within doors, 5£7. Thofe who work in the open air almoft as 
hardy as men, tid. Advice to, with reference to.the menftrual 
difcharge, 518. At the commencement, zbid. Fluor albus, with 
its proper he ett dcferibed, 523. Advice to, at the cealing 


~ 
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of the menfes, 524. Rules of conduc during pregnancy, ‘525. 
Caufes and fymptoms of abortion, 526. How to guard againit 
abortion, ibid. Treatment in cafes of abortion, 527. Inftructions 
at the time of child-birth, 528. Caufe of the milk fever, 533. 
How to guard againft the miliary fever, 532. The puerperal 
fever, ibid. General cautions for women in child. bed, 33 if 
Caufes of barrennefs, ibid. 

Wool, the bett tortidh application in the gout, 380. 

Workhoufes poifonous to infants, 28. + 

Worms, how to treat a loofenefs produced by, 31 5._ Three principal 
Kinds of, diftinguifhed, 362. Symptoms of, 363. Caufes, ibid. 
Medical treatment for, 364. Remedy for childnety, cept Gene- 
ral cautions for preferving children from “them, 367. ‘Danger of 

taking quack medicines for them, ibid. note. “get advifed not 
to feed them with meat, two or three times a-day, as the fleth of 
animals ina ftate of putrefaction often generates worms, ibid, 

Wort, recommended for the fcurvy, and proper to drink at fea, 398. 
Ts a powerful remedy in cancerous cafes, 470. 

Wounds, ave not cured by external applications, 565. Are cured by 
nature, ibid. Proper courfe of treatment, zdid. How to ftop the 
bleeding, idid.. Caution againft improper ftyptics,-566. Method 
of dreffing them, 567. Poultice for inflamed wounds, 568. ARen 
_gimen, ibid. 

Writing, hints of advice to thofe who are much employed i INy 52, 55 

ne y ( 4 W 

Faws, general hint for the cure of, 514, note” °" 

Yellow Fever, mode of treatment in the early ftages of, 406: note. 

‘¥Young animals, all exert their organs of motion as foon as they are 
able, 20. Pi 


Oa! Ride 
“Zinc, the flowers of, a popular remedy for the epilepfy, 432. 


THE END, 
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FRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING SRA. 
BATHING; to which are added, Remarks on the Ufe of the 
Warm-Bath. “By A. P. Bucuan, M.D. 8vo. 58. 


A POPULAR ESSAY ON THE DISORDER FAMILI- 
ARLY TERMED -A COLD, in which the Means of obviating 
the various Caufes, which are liable, either remotely to contribute 
to the Produ€tion of this Complaint, or which more immediately 
excite it; together with the moft effectual Method of removing it 
when prefent, are explained in a Manner familiar to every Capacity ; 
and to which are added, a ColleQion of approved Receipts and Ob- 
fervations oa the moft ‘popalar Remedies, principally defigned. for 
the Ufe of Families, and compofed with a View of rendering more 
extenlively known the infidious Natuie of a Diforder, which, to’ 
the Inhabitants ef the variable Climate of Great-Britain, too often 
proves the Bane of Health and Comfort; and thereby diminifhing 
its frequency, and preventing its pernicious Effetts. By E.L. Wuire, 
Surgeon, &c. Neatly printed in 2 Vol. Price 5s. Boards. 


‘AN ESSAY ON THE DISEASES MOST FATAL TO 
INFANTS); to which are added, Rules to be obferved in the-. 
Nurling of Children, witha particular View to thofe who are ty 
up by Hand. By Georce Armsrrone, M.D. 3s. fewed. 


THE CODE OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY; or, @ 
‘Cencife View of the Principles calculated for the Prefervation of 
Health, and the Attainment of long Life; being an.Attempt to 
prove the Praéticability of condenfing, within a narrow Compals, 
_the moft material Information hitherto’ accumulated, regarding the 
different-Arts and Sciences, or any particular Branch thereof. By 
Sir Joun Sincrarr, Bart. Handfomely printed in 4 Vols. 8vo. 
21. $3. in Boards, Ran ae 

THE NEW LONDON MEDICAL DICTIONARY 
including, under dittinéi Fleads, every Branch of Medicine, viz, 
cee eae ey Philofophy, and Pathology; the Practice of Phyfic and 
Surgery, herapeutics, and Materia Medica ; with whatever relates. 
to Medicine in Chemifiry, and Natural Hittory. Originally com- 
piled by G, Moruersy, M.D. and G. Waris, M.D. 6th Edi- 
tion, improved and corre¢ted in every Part, with numerous Additions, 
rendering itanew Work. Now ean and to be completed 
in 4 Parts, making 2 handfome Vols. 410, 41. 16s. 


ESSAYS, POLITICAL, CECONOMICAL, AND PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL. By Benyamin, Count of Rumford, FR. S. 
Privy Counfellor of State, and Lieutenant-General in the Service - 
of His Moft Serene Highnels the Ele€tor Palatine, Reledive Duke 
of Bavaria, (to whom the Work is, by Permiflien, Seay 1 
3 Vols. 8vo, 11, 8s. 6d. in Boards, 
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